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AUGUST 1929 No. 5 


Minds Across the Sea 


WICKHAM STEED 


HE time has come for us, both as a nation and as senior 
partner in the Commonwealth of Nations which we call 
“The Empire,” to take stock of our position in the world. 
Clear vision and hard thinking are necessary. Our old habit 
of muddling along, in the hope of muddling through, will no 
longer do duty for policy ; it presupposes too wide a margin for 
error. To-day our margin is narrow. We have to decide pre- 
cisely whither we wish to go and how we mean to get there ; 
and, if we choose peace as our goal, to keep on a straight path 
towards it. 

General Dawes, the new Ambassador of the United States to 
the Court of St. James’s, knows that time presses. The very 
swiftness of his movements was symbolical. His initial speech 
to “ The Pilgrims ” on June 18 bore the stamp of urgency. 
an after-dinner oration it may not have equalled in elegance 
the deft variations on the theme “ Hands across the sea ” that 
have become traditional at such banquets. But as a statement 
of fact and intention it wasnoteworthy. Its underlying purpose 
was to suggest means of translating intention into achievement 
while there is yet time. s 

The peace of the world depends upon a positive understanding 
between Great Britain and the United States. During the past 
two years we have been drifting steadily away from such an 
understanding, not towards it. We have not understood 
America, and America has not understood us. We do not even 
understand that to a large number, perhaps a majority, of the 
American people the sentiment expressed in phrases like 
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“ Hands across the sea ” and “ Blood is thicker than water | 
is repugnant. On both sides of the Atlantic we want “ Miny 
across the sea,” and as many bodies as can accompany then 
Britons, in particular, need to realise that they cannot under | 
stand the United States, the greatest of foreign countrig | 
without much thought, study, and travel. 

In this respect the Americans are ahead of us. No cloud 
notion of “ cousinship ” befogs their minds, nor do they imagix 
that, because they speak an English of their own, they kno: 
instinctively what Englishmen may be thinking or feelin, 
The most thoughtful of their public men often admit that the 
do not understand us. But they take, pains to study us. | 
they cannot come themselves they send competent and wel 
disposed investigators to this country. One such has just bee 
among us. Like Colonel House in the Wilson era, he held ri 
official position. His reports will not have carried less weigh 
at the White House on that account. Nor is there reason t; 
suppose that, unlike the reports of Colonel House, they wil 
differ in any..essential respect from those of the Americai 
Ambassador. The influence of Dr. Page would have bee 
greater had he not been looked upon as “ too English.” 

There is little danger that the advice of General Dawes wil 
suffer from this drawback. His goodwill towards Great Britai 
is undoubted ; but his tone and political “ accent ” are and wil 
be thoroughly American. He knows the peculiar difficulti« 
with which President Hoover has to contend, and he will no 
under-estimate the power of the Senate. “I do not hope; | 
do not despair,” he såid on the morrow of his first conversatioi 
with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at Lossiemouth, “ most sati 
factory ” though that conversation was officially declared 1 
be. General Dawes might have added that he himself is i 
grim earnest, that he “ means business ” in a straightforward 
guileless, Middle-Western way. His language may not be th 
language of Harvard; but we shall be grievously wrong if we 
do not take him as a very worthy and adequate exponent o 
the soundest American feeling. {i 

His discourse to “ The Pilgrims ” was too weighty a pro 
nouncement to be readily appreciated as an after-dinner speech 
Even if the method of dealing with naval armaments which he 
recommended be not perfect in itself, its principle—that states 
men should lay down policies and that experts should implement 
them technically—is right and reasonable. But the burdé 
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Toles speech outweighed the question of method. It lay be- 
:ween the lines, not on the surface. In substance, it offered 
Great Britain and other naval Powers a choice between prompt 
agreement upon drastic reductions of naval armaments, and a 
fresh period of naval rivalry in which the British Navy might 
find itself outbuilt by two keels to one. 

The origin and the recondite purpose of the Kellogg-Briand 
“ Peace Pact” for the renunciation of war are not yet under- 
stood in this country. Still less are they understood on the 
Continent. President Hoover, who knows something of them, 
insisted in his Memorial Day address on May 30 that the “ faith 
and idealism ” expressed in the Pact must be “ clothed with — 
action.” Headded: “ The time has come when we must know 
whether the Pact we have signed is real, or whether we are 
condemned to further and more extensive programmes of naval 
construction.” 

If these words be read in conjunction with the American 
Ambassador’s speech to “ The Pilgrims,” their import is plain. 


General Dawes said :— 


The question of an early agreement on naval reduction 
by the nations is of outstanding importance at the present 
time, and it would seem to be the next step to be taken 
toward world peace. As to any other controverted ques- 
tions between any nations or between Great Britain and 
the United States, their future peaceful settlement, either 
way, will not be endangered by the cessation of an enor- 
mously expensive naval competition in progress during 
their discussion. 

Congress has already by law committed the United 
States to an immediate naval programme involving over 
£50,000,000, giving, however, to the President the power 
to suspend it in the event of an international agreement 
for the limitation of naval armaments. 

On May 31 last the Secretary of State of the United 
States said: “ I have in my possession a memorandum 
from the Director of the Budget showing the cost of the 
programme recommended by the Navy Department in 
case the policy of naval reduction which the President 
advocates is not adopted. That memorandum shows that 


the authorised and contemplated naval programme for the 
construction of new ships alone amounts to £254,160,000. 
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When it is borne in mind that the foregoing figures in“ 
the construction programme of only one nation, and fi, 
if it proceeds other nations will be impelled to follow suit, 
the burden of unproductive expenditure which will be — 
imposed upon the economic world during the next fifteen 
years can be to a certain extent realised. 


If we are touchy we shall take these figures as a threat. We 

shall conclude that General Dawes—or President Hoover o 
whose behalf his speech was read, not spoken—meant to say: 
“ Come to terms with us or we will outbuild you so extensivel 
and so expensively that you will not be able to keep pace with 
us. Then we shall see what the ‘ Freedom of the Seas’ look 
like.” Taking the “threat” in this spirit we shall answe 
sulkily : “ Go ahead and build as much and as fast as you like 
You will not be able to man the ships when you have built them, 
We are not going to ruin ourselves in competing with you.” 
-The rest of the world will not believe us. It will think that, 
sooner or later, an Anglo-American conflict will be inevitable; 
and it will build warships in such measure as not to be hopelessly 
outclassed in the expected struggle. Caught in this rush o 
armaments, we shall build too. 

But if we understand the United States and take the trouble 
to find out what President Hoover and General Dawes are really 
driving at, we shall not construe American utterances of this 
kind as a threat. We shall take them for what they are— _ 
statements of fact. We shall learn to distinguish, otherwise 
than phonetically, between the American “ accent ” and the 
English “ accent.” If an Englishman had spoken as General 

- Dawes spoke, his language would have been a threat. Behind 
the “ English accent ” unexpressed reservations usually lie 
The “ American accent ” may sound harsh and strident to out — 
ears ; but if it means anything save what it seems to mean, t | 
usually means less, not more. I imagine that General Dawes ; 
meant exactly what he said, no more, no less. j 

The reduction of naval armaments is the most serious business 
we have had on hand since the end of the Great War. -Not 
only are Anglo-American relations involved in it, but the future — 
of Great Britain and the cohesion of the Empire. We are not — 
asked to do something which we can decline to do, or can fail k 
in trying to do, without affecting our national, imperial, and 
international position. For us the only line of safety and 
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aye ot Oleess is to go forward with vision and vigour. We shall be 
uit, .. “fortunate indeed if the vision and the vigour which have been 
be so sorely lacking during the past few years should now come 
een fully into play on our side. 


It is useless to disguise the fact that, if we are now faced with 
a situation that brooks no delay, we ourselves are largely to 


We blame. Again and again we have missed openings for leader- 
On ship, nay, we have failed to recognise them as openings at all. 
Ly: We have deliberately ignored ‘two of the chief principles of 
ely international politics which we ought to have laid to heart after 
ith the war. Of those principles the first was that, in the event 
oks of any future conflict in which this country might be engaged 


as a naval Power, the United States would be disposed to fight 


we 
k against us rather than allow us to interfere with American sea- 
m. borne trade. This is the true meaning of “ the Freedom of the 
u.” Seas.” It'was on this issue that the United States finally came 
at into the war against Germany, after having been more than 
Jel once on the verge of siding against the Allies. ; ; 
sly In a way, we have had this principle at the back of our minds, 
of for it has caused us to fear the consequences of any attempt to 
| fulfil our obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant of the 
ble League. Our revolt against the Geneva Protocol of 1924 was 
‘lly also attributable in part to the apprehension that it might get 
rr us into trouble with America by putting our Navy “at 
E the disposal of the League.” But we have never faced “ the 
E Freedom of the Seas ” frankly or sought to deal with it in such 
vig a way that it should cease to be a 1enace to Anglo-American 
the concord. Once, as we found at the Paris Peace Conference, 
ral “ the Freedom of the Seas” disappeared as a controversial 
ind issue. This was when President Wilson recognised that “ in 
lie the League of Nations there wouid be no neutrals,” and per- 
oui ) ceived that American membership of the League would reduce 
it | to insignificance the divergence between British and American 
we / views of International Maritime Law. When the United 
States rejected the League and the Peace Treaties, the old 
1es5 danger reappeared; and British statesmen had not the wit or 
Not the courage to see that the sole method by which it could be 
sure eliminated once and for all would be by an Anglo-American 
not agreement upon the meaning and purpose of sea power. The 
fal experience of the Great War shows that if once Great Britain 
and and the United States made up their minds that, under modern 
and — conditions, sea power means police power for the prevention — 
TA 
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/ Bley 
or the punishment of “private” aggression, British ider 
blockade, contraband, and search would seem to the United 
States too mild rather than too drastic. ' 

It is to the lasting credit of the United States that its people 
and its Government, handicapped though they were by a some. 
what petulant decision not to enter the League of Nations 
should have moved steadily towards international agreement 
for the reduction of naval armaments. The first step was take, . 
at the Washington Conference‘of 1921-2. The second shoul 
have been taken at the Three-Power Conference at Geneva i. 
1927 ; but, even when the failure of that Conference had enable 
the American “ Big Navy ” party to put forward a huge ship. 
building programme, the United States Government launche 
the Kellogg proposals for the renunciation of war in the hop 
of precluding an extension of naval armaments and of associ 
ating America, at least indirectly, with the organisation « 
peace. The general drift of American opinion supported thi 
tendency. We, in our ignorance of what constitutes effective 
opinion in the United States, took the “ Big Navy” party fa 
the mouthpiece of the American people. 

We should hardly have made this mistake had we not for 
gotten the second principle which the war should have taught 
us—the importance of having the moral feeling of the worll 
on our side. Our practice seemed to belie our professions. We 
began a cruiser-building programme on the assumption that wat 
would remain the major probability of the future. Notwith 
standing the Four-Power agreement in regard to the Pacific at 
the Washington Conference, we decided to build the Singapore 
Base. Whatever the strategic merits of that decision, it could 
have only one effect as an indication of policy—to attenuate 
belief in our peaceful intentions. It was as though we hal 
never learned that German propaganda failed during the wa 
because the policy of Germany belied her professions. Very 
late, though not too late, Great Britain then discovered that 
sound policy is the only effective form of international pro 
paganda, and that professions are useless unless they are borne 
out by actual conduct. | 

The reason why our professions have not always been it- 
keeping with our conduct since the war is that our statesmel 
have not realised the imperative need of putting international 
relations on a new basis. They talked of “ getting back to 
normal” without perceiving that the old normality was gone 


ME 
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ited Nea’ Olever. Besides, we, as a people, were not a little disappointed 
_4-%with the United States. We disliked being left in the lurch 
and saddled with obligations we should not have undertaken 


O 

H if we had not believed that America would share them with 
om us. We never recognised that one of the most valuable of our 
nen} national and imperial assets might be the goodwill of the great 
ke majority of men and women in the United States. We lacked 
oul ' the imagination to perceive that if we had been situated 3,000 
ae miles away from Europe, dwelling on a vast territory, economi- 
bl J cally self-contained, we might have revolted against European 
hit “ entanglements ” in much the same way as a militant section 
ey of American opinion revolted. So we muddled along resent- 
“hel fully and hoped for the best, steadily refusing meanwhile— 
lOp: with the important exception of the Locarno Settlement— 
soe to extend our international commitments. 

a d lf we had understood that, to a remarkable extent, American 
thi feeling was very like our own and would have responded to 
tive a quality of leadership which, for domestic political reasons, 


r fa the Government of the United States could not give it, we should 
never have blundered as we did in the handling of the war 
for debts question. The Balfour Note of August 1922 was not 


ight “infamous” in the sense suggested by Mr. Philip Snowden. 
orld It was a deplorable exercise in short-range astuteness which 
Wi threw away our chances of taking the lead in the financial 
wal reconstruction of a war-wrecked world. It is hard to say 
ith whether intelligent and right-feeling Americans were more 
ic at irritated or more disheartened by the policy of the Balfour 
pore Note. Not afew threw up their hands in despair at the thought 
ould that the British would never understand how to help America 
uate to help them. 
had One of the last things that occurs to British minds is that 
wat) America can be or needs to be “helped.” Our ignorance of 
Very the play of American institutions is so gross that we do not see 
that | kow hard it is for an American Administration to secure legis- 
pro: lative approval for a high-minded policy unless it has the over- 
orne whelming support of public opinion. As an executive authority 
the President of the United States is more powerful than many 
a il a monarch; but, in the management of foreign relations, he 
en may be far weaker than a British Prime Minister or Foreign 
m fi Secretary who can rely upon a firm majority in the House of 
H, Commons. In the last resort, the action of an American 
al Government may depend upon the fear which Congressmen — 
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and Senators may feel of the coercive effect of public opinie ; 
For this reason no foreign Government which estranges American 
public feeling has much chance of persuading an American 
Government to fall in with its ideas. On the other hand, ą 
foreign Government which understands and takes account of 
American opinion, framing policy so as to appeal to America, 
idealism, helps to smooth the path of an American Executiy, 
that may wish to give practical effect to a high-minded policy, 

The nearest approach to constructive co-operation betwen 
Great Britain and the United States was made in the earlig 
stages of the Washington Conference for the Limitation of Navy 
Armaments. Lord (then Mr.) Balfour—who was to misreq 
so lamentably the feeling of the United States on the subje 
- of war debts nine months later—then showed a comprehensiq 
and a willingness to help that seemed likely to open 4 
fruitful era of Anglo-American understanding. His achiev 
ment in replacing the Anglo-Japanese alliance by the Fou 
Power agreement in regard to the Pacific, and in securin - 
acceptance of the 5—5—3 formula for the American, British, ani 
Japanese battle fleets, was the more remarkable because th 
British Coalition Government which he represented had whollj 
failed to grasp the true position. Not even the method adopte 
by Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, the American Secretary of State 
in springing the American proposals for drastic reductions a 
battle-fleet strength upon the Conference, put Mr. Balfou 
“out of his stride ;’’ nor did Admiral Lord Beatty hesitate to 
support Mr. Balfour, despite the suggestions of eminent American 
naval officers that, in the professional interests of sailors, he 
should oppose the policy of the United States Government. 
Had Mr. Balfour been less perspicacious, the Washington Cor 
ference would have ended in disastrous failure. Notwithstan¢ 
ing his efforts, it left the cruiser question unsolved, while the 
“ Hughes method” created a presumption in the minds d 
future negotiators that to spring a surprise upon international 
gatherings was the best way of going to work. 

. This presumption was not least among the causes of the 3 
Anglo-American-Japanese failure at Geneva to complete, 1 
regard to cruisers, what the Washington Conference had dont 
for battle-fleets. Each of the three delegations at Geneva” 
sought to spring a surprise upon the others. At Geneva, more 
over, there was no British statesman of sufficient authority 0 
utilise naval experts as advisers without allowing them to con 
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N ol his better judgment ; and when Lord Cecil sought to put 
ae „4 policy before technicalities, the British Cabinet declined to 
ia ” support him. Thus the Geneva Conference ended by creating 
d,a a really dangerous situation. Naturally, the American “ Big 
At of Navy” group was jubilant ; and in this country we heard only 
rican = their vociferation and the noise of their preparations for a huge 
uti shipbuilding programme. We knew too little of American 


licy, - feeling to understand that it was even more perturbed than 
Wein British feeling by the Geneva setback. Nor, when it presently 
Ar lig revolted against the plan to build 71 new American warships, 
[avi and caused the programme to be reduced to 15 cruisers, did 
real we realise how signal a victory the forces of peace in the United 


bjer States had won: General Dawes was certainly right when he 
asit said to “ The Pilgrims ” : 


Th 4 
ieve We should not look upon the failure at Geneva in 1927 
‘Out as the failure of individuals, but of the method under which 
rin they were asked to function. This may be said, however, 
„ani that under the laws of human nature, probably 90 per 
. th cent. of Englishmen think the American Delegation was 
holly responsible for the mistake, and go per cent. of Americans 
ptel think that the British members of the Commission were 
tate responsible for the mistake. The great, overwhelming 
De and soul-satisfying fact about it is that the British and 
foul American people are a unit in agreeing that, whoever was 
te tl responsible for it, a mistake was made. 
ee The importance of the mistake was, as I have said, very 
a differently assessed in Great Britain and in the United States. 
Col Our Government thought that all would be well if we showed 
a our unaggressive intentions by giving up or postponing the 
ang building of a couple of cruisers. The United States Govern- 
thè | ment, as I have good reason to know, was filled with bitterness 


and apprehension at the prospect of having to build up to and 
ional beyond our cruiser strength. In the hope of clipping the wings 
| of the “ Big Navy ” extremists it put forward the Kellogg pro- 

the posals ; and when those proposals were within sight of accep- 
e, il tance, despite the initial hostility of France and the hesitation 
dont of Great Britain, President Coolidge believed that the 15 
neva Cruiser Bill might be postponed indefinitely. But before the 
Ore Kellogg Pact was signed, the Anglo-French Naval Compromise 
y t of July 1928 created the impression that we were attempting, 
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ac” 
with the help of France, to force upon the United States the fp 
very formula for the limitation of cruiser strength which ha a 
wrecked the Geneva Conference. After that, the adoptio ay 


of the 15 Cruiser Bill was a foregone conclusion, and the 
question arose whether the Kellogg Pact itself would be ratifieg 
by the United States Senate. 

How many Englishmen understood that the Kellogg Pact 
and the Cruiser Bill were thus connected ? How many re. 
frained from pointing scornfully to American inconsistency in 
coupling an increase of naval armaments with a Multilaterg 
Pact for the renunciation of war? It was the old troubk 
Neither British statesmen nor British public opinion unde. 
stood that the United States Government needed help. Al 
that was best in American opinion would have responded readily 
to a British proposal for an all-round reduction of cruiser strength 
the moment the Kellogg proposals were accepted. -The hang 
of President Coolidge and of Mr. Kellogg would have bee 
immensely strengthened, and the Pact would have gone through 
the Senate without any of the belittling explanations which 
Senator Borah thought necessary to smooth its passage. But 
instead of a British lead on disarmament, President Coolidg 
and Mr. Kellogg got what they felt to be a Franco-British slap 
in the face. How could they then resist the pressure for the 
adoption of the 15 Cruiser Bill ? 

I have no fear of well-informed contradiction in saying that 
one of the underlying purposes of the Kellogg Pact was to 
remove from the minds of Great Britain, and of other members 
of the League, the apprehension that the United States would 
be aggressively “ neutral ” if ever the League should be obliged 
to coerce a Covenant-breaking State. I do not say that 
President Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg meant to associate the 
United States with the League of Nations. They had sought, | 
and thought they had found, an American Constitutional means 
of conveying an assurance to the world that the United State — 
would be unlikely to aid or abet a violator of the Leag 
Covenant inasmuch as the Covenant-breaker would necessari 
violate the Kellogg Pact at the same time. This assurant 
remains, though it has been overshadowed by the effects of th 
Anglo-French Naval Compromise. Practically and potentially, ; 
if not yet in theory, the position which President Wilson forè 
saw—that in the League there would be no neutrals—has beet 
approached. At the very lowest estimate, the United Stat 
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the i 4 . . 
/ nas now engaged itself not to have recourse to war as.an instru- 
4 ment of national policy or to use it as a means of settling inter- 


national disputes. This applies no less to disputes that might 
arise over the application of Article 16 of the League 
Covenant than to any “ private ” international differences. 

Now General Dawes proposes, on behalf of President Hoover, 
the creation of a “ rational yardstick ” for the measurement of 
naval strength so that navies may be reduced, in an “ agreed 
relativity,’ according to the obligation inherent in the 
Kellogg Pact that they shall not be used for “ private ” war. 
In other words, the mission of General Dawes is to seek our 
help and that of other naval Powers in fixing the size and 
defining the functions of navies conceived as an international 
maritime constabulary. If we, as a people and as an Empire, 
do ‘not seize this opportunity with both hands, if we fail to 
co-operate. helpfully with the United States, we shall sow the 
storm and reap the whirlwind. If, on the other hand, we play 
our part helpfully and constructively, we shall gain the lasting 
goodwill of the American people, and shall open the way to dis- 
armament on land as well as on sea. 

This is the present situation in a nutshell. An agreement 
upon the reduction of naval armaments must come first. No 
question of international maritime law or of war debts should 
be mixed up with it. When the agreement has been made, 
the American people will gradually be convinced that Great 
Britain and Europe have turned their eyes away from war 
towards peace. The disposition to co-operate with the League 
of Nations will increase. The “ Freedom of the Seas” will 
cease to be an irritant, since that freedom will only need to be 
upheld against breakers of the League Covenant and of the 
Kellogg Pact who ought to be exposed to the sharpest coercive 
measures contemplated by any reading of maritime law. The 
American people, realising that the cost of excessive naval 
armaments is not the only burden that weighs upon what Mr. 
Hugh Gibson termed a ‘“war-taxed world,” may presently see 
the expediency of making an end of war debts, reparations, and 
the whole economic paraphernalia of the Peace Treaties. This 
will not happen in a day; but, if Great Britain be wise in time, 
it will assuredly come to pass in a very few years. j 

But what of American economic and financial hegemony in 
Europe and elsewhere ? Ought it not to be resisted ? The 
question is far too complex to admit of a dogmatic answer. 
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Yet, on the lowest computation, it would seem that Gr is 
Britain and the European countries impoverished by the wee 
would not be less able to face American competition, or to mal, i 

fair terms for themselves in trading with the United States i 
their resources were not hypothecated as they now are by th 
cost of armaments on the one hand and by the payment af 
reparations and war debts on the other. Nor is it certain that 
the United States will never perceive the value of give and tak 
in international business, or will always fail to understand that 

the interest on money invested in Europe cannot be paid in 

the long run, save in terms of goods and services. 

The only safe rule is one thing ata time. This rule the Britis 
Labour Government will be well advised to observe. It holy 
in its hands the fortunes of Great Britain and, very largel 
those of Europe ; for if we cannot understand the United States 
it is unlikely that Continental peoples will succeed, where w 
fail. We can, at least, project our minds across the sea with 
a better initial chance of comprehension than that of. non- 
English-speaking nations, and we can distinguish more readily 
than they between appearances and realities in the United 
States. The prospective gain to ourselves and to others, 
including the Americans, is worth the effort. 
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aci HE story is told of James Clerk Maxwell that, as a boy, 
his reiterated question was: What is the go of it? If 
h he was given too general and vague an answer he returned 
Mt to the charge and asked : But what is the particular go of it ? 
pu We live in a complex world, a going concern in which there is 
ti an advance of events. Those of us who share Maxwell's spirit 
ih of inquiry ask: What is the go of it? If we have also an 
olis evolutionary bent we extend this question and ask : What has 
dy, peen and will be the go of it? What was it at first ; what is it 
ts likely to be at last? One answer may be that no one knows 
We what was the beginning of it or what the end of it willbe. Still 
vith it may be said that, so far as we know, what it is now, that it 
m- always has been in the past and that for ever it will be in the 
dily future. There is one order of nature, always on the go, with 
ited strict uniformity in the course of events. 
Lers, Most of us may be prepared to accept this as a sound maxim 
of good policy in the conduct of inquiry. But should we not 
ask whether this sweeping generalisation is to be accepted as 
probably true in all respects or in some respects only? If in 
some respects only, there are other respects in which at any 
stage of the world’s history the order of nature may be still in 
the making. With reference to that stage we may Say that 
“this” was not heretofore; “that” was to be thereafter. 
Broadly speaking, the hypothesis of emergent evolution has as 
its province of inquiry these other respects. 

The occurrence of emergent factors professes to be based on a 
reading of the evidence adduced by men of science, though many 
of them may not accept it. Now the man of science is Max- 
wellian to the core in his demand for “ the particular go of it. eE 
He has chosen some special field of work within which he deals 
with certain going concerns—let us say the spreading ice-fronds 
on a window pane ; and of them he asks : What is the particular 
goof them? Within each crystalline spicule he finds molecules 
and atoms. Of each of these severally he asks : What is the © 
particular go of it? Within the atom he finds relatively — 
discrete centres of electrical charge. What, then, is the go of 
them ? 

15 
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The stress is on go and on manner of go. If one May pie 
the matter picturesquely, the electrical charges in an cia A 
atom are playing the atomic game each in relation to i: 4 
others. Only in relation to the others does it play the ato 
game. And there are certain rules of this game. So tog . 
any given molecule the constituent atoms are playing the Mole 
cular game in relation to the others. Only in relation to the 
others does any one of them play the molecular game, And 
there are certain rules of this game. The question then arise. 

Are the rules of the game that is played by all atoms just the 
same as the rules of the game that is played by all molecules) 
It is for the specialist to say. He may tell us that the Tules of 
the game are in all respects just the same ; that there is nothin 
distinctive of either game. Or he may tell us that, though no 
doubt they have much in common, yet there are rules thy 
distinguish in some respects the molecular game from th 
atomic game. 

He is, however, in a position to watch both games, for he js 
acquainted not only with atoms but with molecules also. But 
one may ask those who do find something distinctive of the 
molecular game whether, if they had knowledge of the atomic 
game only, they could tell us what the rules of the molecular 
game must be. They might say that this is not their business, 
and might add that they don’t quite see what one is driving at, 
Well, let me put it thus: There seem to be many hot stars in 
which there are no molecules. If an imaginary person lived in 
such a hot star and knew all that there was to be known about the 
atomic game, could he foretell the rules of a molecular game not 
yet in play? The specialist might reply : That does not fall 
within the scope of my proper business. Ask this of our good 
friends the logicians whose proper business it is. One does s% 
Some reply: What is distinctive of the molecular game is not 
deducible from knowledge based only on the rules of the atom 
game. I accept this finding. | 

Turning now to a specialist in biology, one might say: Yo 
at any rate are wont to think in terms of evolution. I under 
stand your teaching to be that unicellular organisms preceded i 
those which are multicellular. Suppose, then, that you en | 
all about the particular go of unicellular organisms, but ha | 
never seen, examined, or read any description of a multicellulat 
organism ; could you foretell the rules of the game—let us Say) 

_ that which is played in the embryonic development of amphi 
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oxus? Suppose you had lived in the world in the making ere 
ever a multicellular organism was in existence, how would you 
fare as a prophet of the particular rules of a higher life-game, not 
yet in play? You, no doubt, find it already in play ; and you 
can pose as a wise prophet after the event. But before the 
event ? 

Can we trace the story of the evolutionary precursors of 
unicellular organisms? Frankly we cannot do so. We do not 
know what the conditions were at some far-distant phase of the 
past history of our earth. We are restricted to observations of 
what is going on here and now. 

If we start with the living, it seems that, along one line of 
inquiry, we get down to ‘“filter-passers ” and open up the 
highly technical “ virus-problem.” Are the ultra-microscopic 
going concerns, thus far disclosed, already playing the life-game ? 
One gathers from expert opinion that we donot yet know. Some 
may be doing so ; some may not. 

Along another line of inquiry, no less technical, the chemist 
and the bio-chemist approach the living from the platform of the 
not-living with all the advantage that accrues from their 
knowledge of the life-game already in play. Suppose that, in 
the long-ago evolutionary past, an imaginary someone knew all 
that was to be known of the rules of the game as it is played in 
not-living concerns, could he have predicted those rules which 
would some day be distinctive of the life which was not yet 
existent in a world still in the making ? One must leave it as 
a question, and must rest content with adding: If not, then 
emergent factors come into the picture. 


2 


Briefly stated the hypothesis of emergence comes to this. In 
the world which has for long ages been in the making, there have 
been a number of hierarchical steps in advance. New going 
concerns or entities have successively come on to thescene. Each 
goes in a particular way ; and the manner of its go affords an 
instance of that which I speak of as the distinctive rules of a game 
which has never before been played. Only by observation can one 
ascertain what these rules are. These new entities are emergent. 

Now in any game there are © somewhats ” that play the game. 
May I speak of them picturesquely as the players? Thenin the 
molecular game the players are atoms. But each atom 1s m 
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istinctive. kinds or modes of relation to all the oth W 
K Ie it does what it does subject to the distinctive ims. f 
the molecular game. And if the molecule in due cour E of 
player in the life-game—a genuine player, not merely an Outsig a 
caught up in the organic meshwork—then as player it does whe 
it then does subject to the rules of the life-game, So tone 
Dick, Tom, or Harry is a player in a game of cricket he q { 
what he then does subject to the rules of cricket. Os 

It may, however, be said that the rules of cricket have bee 
laid down by human folk. Granted. But that is anothe 
matter. We are considering the question : What are the mj, 
of the game? We are not asking : Who laid down the rules of 
the game? Still, it will be urged.that there are in this Case 
mental relations on the part of the player to what other in 
play are then and there doing. Again granted. But ig not 
that in strict accordance with an emergent scheme which is to 
include life and mind? In the molecule the atoms play their 
parts in distinctively molecular relations. In the living organisms 
the molecules play their parts in distinctively vital relations, 
In social life we play our parts in mental relations no les 
distinctive. Three widely separated stages of emergent advance, 
Should it not be our aim to fill in the intervening stages? We 
cannot do so at present. But some of the steps from the not: 
living to the living are coming into view. Some of the steps 
from the mental status of the amceba to the mental status of 
man can be distinguished. Is it in disfavour of emergent 
evolution that it puts forward an arduous programme for further 
scientific inquiry ? 

Probably not in the eyes of many interested onlookers. But 
there are strenuous opponents who object to this programme 
i on principle.” For them the head and front of its offending 
is that it presumes to offer a natural interpretation of the 
evolution of life and of mind subject to the progressive advance 
of a world in the making. Their hypothesis, their method a 
procedure, their programme, is quite different. 

On both hypotheses there is admittedly much in the advance 
of events which is unpredictable. But why? On this wholly 
different hypothesis not because it is in due course “ emergent 
within nature, but because it is (may I say ?) “ insurgent ” mA Í 
nature from a realm of being utterly disparate from that % 

Matter and energy.” It is (they say) this insurgence %7 
somewhat genuinely new, not its so-called emergence, WG” 


t 
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vaakes all the vast difference between any going concern that 
is not living and the lowliest organic creature that is possessed 
by (not merely possessed of) life and mind as an “ alien influx 
into nature.” Hence on these terms the crucial issue is : Should 
we interpret that which is admittedly new, and unpredictable 
before the event, as emergent in the course of natural advance or 
as insurgent into nature ? 

In any case that emergent evolution with which alone we are 
here concerned is, among other things, a protest against a 
mechanical interpretation of all that happens in our world. 
If emergent, we say, then not mechanical. This does not imply, 
however, that no trains of events are susceptible of mechanical 
interpretation. Much that: happens in the world is in strict 
accordance with the recognised laws of Newtonian mechanics. 
Much is logically deducible and predictable long before the 
occurrence of the event. One may say : Given the mechanical 
go of events, and the dynamical rules of their going, then no 
limit can be assigned to the range of deduction ; no limit to 
retrospective reference to past events ; no limit to prospective 
prediction—witness the celestial mechanics of old-time astron- 
omy. And this is because there is here just one mechanical kind 
of particular go; just one set of rules of the game that, for 
example, sun, planets, satellites, and the “ host of heaven,” 
regarded as giant mechanical particles, are playing through all 
the ages. 

But what about living beings? Even here we may say: 
Given the go of events in any living organism ; then, so far as 
this go is mechanical only, deductive treatment, with its 
unlimited range of prediction, suffices. Many physiologists 
claim that such a method of treatment does suffice, or, at any 
rate, will suffice when our knowledge is less incomplete. Others 
claim that, on the evidence as they read it, there are also factors 
which should be recognised as not mechanical but “ integra- 
tive,” —factors which demand for their adequate interpretation 
the recognition of distinctive rules under which the players 
participate in this new game of life. This game is familiar 
enough to us now; but it is one which some ages ago was not in 
play in this little corner of the universe. 

That on which stress should here be laid is that those who 
accept the emergent hypothesis do not say: Unpredictable — 
emergents only; no predictable results under mechanical 
treatment. What they do say is: Predictable results, and 
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deducible antecedents, in plenty ; much mechanical go disclose, 
in all departments of inquiry under statistical treatment—e, ce 
in human conduct. But again, and again, and yet again ; en 
world so parturient in the making, so prolific of the new a 
unexpected, emergents also, unforeseen before the even a 


their first appearance in the course of evolutionary advance, 


3 


What puzzles some people is that although—so ’tis said 
no one could foretell what the properties of water would be 
even if they knew all the properties of oxygen and hydrogen 
taken severally, yet any tyro in a chemical laboratory can fore. 
tell that under such-and-such conditions oxygen and hydrogen 
will combine to form water. More generally, what Puzzles 
them is that although it is claimed that no one could predict the 
first appearance of any emergent, yet its later appearance is well 
within the scope of prediction. 

Let us restate in terms of the distinctive rules of the game, 
Then it may be said that although no one could predict the 
rules of a molecular game that as yet has nowhere been played, 
still if one finds it already in play somewhere, and learns alll the 
conditions which then and there obtain, one can say that, given 
like conditions, it will, if the order of nature be constant, just 
so be played by all molecules anywhere and at any time. Thus 
far we can thenceforward predict. If we label the players 4, 
6, c, and the rules of the game R, then from any instance of 
R(a b c) we can predict any other instance. But clearly ifR 
be in the first instance emergent, then, prior to that instance, 10 
one could predict the rules of the game. 

One more point in this connection. It may be said that 
before R comes along in the course of emergent evolution, one 
has at any rate a, b, and c as players. But is that so? Lay 
stress on players, and think of cricket as it is played under the | 
rules of the game. Here you have Dick, Tom, and Harry % | 
a, b, and c. But till they play cricket are they cricketers ? So 
too you have atoms, Dick, and the brothers Tom and Hary, 
in play under the distinctive rules of the water-game. DUI 
are they players in that game till the game is in play? No 
doubt there is here a touch, or more than a touch, of theory: 
So be it. This is the theory I accept—that of so-called 5% 


ternal relations ” in the technical sense. l 
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a Turn now to matters less subtle and ‘arid. Someone may ` 
en 


Say : Cannot you now leave molecules and ‘atoms alone and come 
rata a little nearer to cricket? What interestssmost of us is the 
bearing of emergent evolution on life and mind: Shall I be 
coming nearer to the life-game and the mind-game if I lay stress 
on the relations which obtain when the game is in play— 
whether there be emergent factors in the evolution of the game 
or not? If so, taking our cricketer, body and mind, as a going 
aig. concern, and taking some incident in the game—when, for 
i a example, he makes a catch at cover point—there are quite a 
& host of relations that obtain. They may, however, be reduced, 
fee for our present purpose, to two kinds. There are physical 
ore- (including physiological) relations—stimulation of sense-orgams 
ogen and what follows thereon in the material body ; and there are 
ales mental relations, under expectant attention, let us say. I here 
tthe take spatio-temporal relations (and quantitative relations) for 
swell granted. And I take it for granted that the physical and mental 
relations are in some way co-related. Then Í submit that, given 
ame, certain physical and mental relations, thus intimately co- 
t the related, something happens ; the cricketer makes his catch, and 
aye, much follows in the game as it is played. 
ll the Save for stress on relations, physical and mental, this is 
given commonplace enough. Buta number of assertions and counter- 
just assertions may here be made, A friend to my left may say that 
Thus what I speak of as mental relations do not really count. 
ysa, that happens can be interpreted in terms of physical relations 
ceof only. A friend to my right may say that only the mental 
fR relations on the part of the players really count. Drop them 
eno Out of the reckoning, the game of cricket would not be played ; 
would never have come into being. But to both of them I say: 
that Wait a bit ; you are going ahead too fast. Let us get at the 
one facts which both of you—and I too—are to build on. I contend 
Lay that if we keep as close as we can to these facts, we can interpret 
all that happens in terms of the relations which obtain within 
ry our cricketer, and the relations which obtain between him an 
Gy what lies outside him—let us say “ the field.” And I venture 
arry to say : If you can tell me all those relations within our good 
| Bat Dick which make him what he is as a man and a cricketer , and 
No al the relations between him and “ the field ” (which includes 
Tom, Harry, and others ; bat, stumps, and ball), then I will tell — 
cory: you exactly what will happen—so long as, and only so long as, — 
no emergent factors come then and there into play. If emer- — 
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gent factors do come into play, neither he, nor Lee 5 3 f 


else can predict what will happen. Yor 
4 
It is nowise contrary to common usage to speak of the crickete . 


as a person, and to say that he has an end in view which h ; 
wishes to translate into end achieved, namely to make his catch ; 
or perhaps, later on, to score his century. : May I characteri ; 
a person as one who has ends in view with reference to th} 
future ; who chooses means to their attainment ; and Who | 
capable of carrying them into execution? May I eXpresg m | 
opinion that no living being of lower emergent status than on 
who is thus characterised is a person ? If an amoeba, a cow, g 

even a newly born infant, has not reached this emergen | 
status, then, though he is a living creature, he is: not yeta 
person. 

Save perhaps with respect to this matter of opinion there is 
so far, little departure from common forms of speech and the 
notions they embody. But I have not used the word “ agent,” 
It has rather a technical flavour. Let me add the distinguishing 
adjective “ creative” ; and let me express my belief that 
Shakespeare, Raphael, Beethoven, were creative agents. 

Then what I want to make clear, if I can, is that a person may 
be a living instance of the outcome of evolution, emergent or 
other, without forfeiting his claim to be a creative agent. My 
belief is that he not only may be but, if he have reached to the 
emergent stature of a person, he always is both. None the les 
my contention is that evolution, emergent or other, has nothing 
to do with persons as agents—nothing to do with their creative ; 
activity. Evolution deals with the world-game and the rules 
under which it is played. It does not profess to give any answer 
to the further question : Through the creative activity of whit 
agent is there a world-game within which we as agents play 
some part ? | 

In support of this contention I revert to my point of departulé 
—" the go of it,” “ the particular go of it.” I venture to asse! 
not dogmatically but to lay emphasis on a point of view, tal 
when the evolutionist can tell us of any going concern what ist 
particular go of it, he has done his bit. We should not ask! 
Through the creative activity of what agent is this particula 
go of it such as we find it to be? To answer this question 18 i 
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anyop tct of his business. But we should ask him: What relations 
are present when this particular go is in evidence ? 
Some may say that though this may suffice so long as we deal 
only with physical matters, it no longer suffices when we deal 
also with human affairs. Why so? Because in human affairs 
icket, we have to reckon with man’s creative activity. That which 
lich p you speak of as relational treatment leaves this wholly out of 
Catch account. To this my reply is : Our business as evolutionists is 
tery to interpret in relational terms .the particular go of any given 
to th instance of human affairs. This we can do without trenching 
who | on problems such as that of creative activity, which it is no part 
ess m of our business to discuss so long as we deal only with evolution, 
an on emergent or other. ; 
cow,g What then do we say? In respect of any given instance one 
Lerger may say: Given such-and-such a person, in such-and-such a 
- yet , field of relatedness, including such-and-such ends in view with all 
that these imply ; such-and-such is then and there his conduct 
of affairs. To this it is no valid objection to say that in no 


here i ; 
nd i given instance do we know what all these “ such-and-such’s ” 
gent." are. Is it not our business to ascertain what they are by 


u patient and prolonged inquiry ? : 
f th Tm brief one may say: (1) When such-and-such relations (duly 
specified) are present, this 1s what happens ; (2) If such-and- 
ie such relations had been absent, this would not have happened. 
en > In such a relational interpretation mental relations and physical 
a relations are on the same footing. Why not ? Can one 
4 i interpret in relational terms the cricketer’s conduct of affairs 
othe without assigning to mental relations a dominant rôle with 
he less respect to that which actually happens ? 
othing There is here no denial of human agency. It may, however, 
eatiV » be urged that choice of end to be reached, selection of means to 
o ruS its attainment, striving and endeavour so to use the means as to 
nsw! reach the end_—all this is wholly ignored. Wholly ignored, too, 
that is that freedom of choice which is the distinctive hall-mark of 
s play an agent. 

No item in this list should be ignored in so far as it expresses a 
artue fact of human experience. Of each an evolutionary interpreta- 
assert, tion should be given. But we must take human experience as 
,, that we find it, and trace its evolutionary genesis. All striving or 
-jg the endeavour as one experiences it, is genetically traceable to, and 
‘fim: has its roots deeply embedded in, awareness in behaving ; that 
icula is, in the mental counterpart of the go of a going concern. Just 
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asa fact. Each item in the foregoing list is the highly emer 
form of that which is found in more and more lowly guise as w. 
descend the hierarchical ladder of going concerns, Choice Ht 
example, is the highly emergent form of that which is exemplifie i 
in “ chemical reactions.” 
Our theme is emergence. What then of the emergence of 
awareness? We must accept matters as they stand, Onl 
on the part of someone who behaves is there awareness of 
behaving. Awareness on the part of any other someone is 
“imputed” to that someone. I may impute awareness to the 
amoeba. And in doing so I am pretty sure to impute some at 
least of the emergent quality of my own awareness. But the 
root-question to which we want to get down is: Whence js 
awareness emergent ? I for one do not pretend to know, But] 
may still be pressed for a reply to the wider question : What do 
you think is the probable answer on the hypothesis of emergent 
evolution? Then I say: Two answers, both frankly and 
avowedly speculative, may be given. (x1) Any mode of imputed 
awareness is emergently derivative from yet lower modes of. 
imputed awareness right down to the foot of the hierarchical | 
ladder. The evolutionary game from bottom to top implies | 
something of the nature of awareness on the part of each player ;} 
something of the nature of mental reference to other players. | 
(2) At some stage of evolutionary advance mental relations have 
been emergent from high-level modes of physical relatedness. 
Since this latter reply annuls that distinction between the | 


physical and the mental which is very widely accepted as a | 


radical difference in kind, I have no hesitation in casting my | 
speculative vote in favour of the former. 

Even so brief a consideration of the emergence of the mental 
serves to show how evolutionary interpretation works upwards 
from bottom to top. Explanation in terms of creative activity 
works downwards from the person (I refer here to the human 
person) as agent.. My contention is that acceptance of the 
progressive evolution of a person need not be inconsistent with | 
belief in the freedom of that person as also a creative agent. | 

The nineteenth-century exponent of the order of nature | 
proclaimed from his philosophical house-top : All that will be | 
is for ever predetermined. The champion of freedom said: 
Not so. As creative agent, I am again and again a centre 0i 
indeterminism. The advocate of emergent evolution, who, Ee 
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geni Cuch, has no concern with creative agency, says also: Not so. 
Swe No emergent is predetermined in such a wise as to come within 
, for the range of prediction. Hence though one may say: When 
ified such-and-such modes of relatedness are present, this is what 
happens ; and though we may apply this canon to the conduct 
e of of human affairs by a person with given ends in view ; still, if 
Jnly Tew ends in view be emergent, one cannot foretell what the 
şs of conduct of affairs will be on some future occasion, even in one’s 
e jg OWN life. I do not say: This-is freedom; I say only: The 
‘the indeterminism of emergents under evolutionary interpretation 
is nowise incompatible with the indeterminism of freedom under 


e ; ; ; 
T an explanation couched in terms of creative agency. 


€ i 
ut | 5 
t do As exponent of my version of emergent evolution I try to start 


ent with facts of observation and facts of mental experience within 
and one order of nature. A relational interpretation seems to fit 
ted these facts—unless it be dogmatically asserted that, for some 
J0 reason and in some sense, mental relations do not “ count.” 
ial! The question then is: Among these facts should emergence be 
lies| given due place as a fact ? 
er;; But even if emergent evolution may some day be accepted as 
ers.| a generalisation based securely on fact, there is also what I may 
avel call not-emergent evolution. This is the realm of the strictly 
ess. deducible and, so far as the future is concerned, the predictable. 
the | I take it that the whole space-time game, as such, is played under 
sa! rules that are for ever, and throughout the universe of events, 
my the same. And I take it that, so far as a mechanical inter- 
pretation holds with respect to composite “ particles,” giant or 
ital invisibly pigmy, emergent evolution does not come into the 
rds picture as it does when atoms and molecules, and successively 
i higher going concerns, play progressively different parts with 
distinctively new rules of each game. 
the Now whether in passing from vapour to liquid and from 
jth| liquid to solid, in this or in reversed order, all that happens is 
deducible, or something that happens escapes the meshwork of 
a deduction, it is for experts in physics and in logic to tell us. 
‘pe T there be something distinctively new in the rules of each game, 
then an imaginary person who knew all the rules of the liquid- 
of game could not tell us what once had been, or some day would 


be, the emergent rules of the other games. 
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It is, I repeat, for the expert in physics and in logical procedurt hl 
to answer such questions. Too often one who submits that | cT 
emergent evolution may be not unworthy of consideration is) 
regarded askance as an impertinent fellow who wants to teach! H. 
experts their own proper business. He is met with a tolerant | 
smile or dismissed with a petulant sneer. But though he has no 
right to interfere, may he not, with due courtesy, make sug- | 
gestions, perhaps not wholly impertinent ? \ 

In matters biological, for example, so long as the expert deals © 
with natural selection as the survival of certain given variants, 
it may be that emergent factors have little or no status. Here, 
he may tell us, evolution in the main is not-emergent. The 
percentage of those that will survive is theoretically calculable. 
But when we turn, under genetics, to the evolution of the | 
variants, then one may ask whether this or that outcome of | 
the combination of “ unit-characters ” is predictable before the ` 
event of its occurrence or not. Emergent factors in evolution 
may here be in evidence. Why should the bare suggestion of 
this “may be” rouse resentment as a bit of meddlesome 
interference on the part of a mere outsider ? 

If mental relations be accorded full rights of natural citizen- 
ship, the question : Emergent or not-emergent ? takes on a new 
form. For here emergents, if such there be, come within the 
pale of each one’s individual experience of his own mental 
procedure. Even here, however, there is much which may be | 
treated statistically as not-emergent. Indeed there are those 
who say that, within the whole range of mental procedure—in | 
the realm of motives, for instance—all is, in theory at least, 
calculable beforehand. But I still venture to raise the question : 
Does not a new and emergent factor sometimes appear on the 


scene and so far as it does so, vitiate all nicely calculated pre- 
diction ? 
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ip ‘The Future of the Earth 


HAROLD JEFFREYS 


PART III 
i THE FUTURE OF THE MOON 


T present the moon appears ornamental rather than 

useful, but it has played aʻlarge part in determining the 

earth’s past, and will play as large a one in its future. 

There are two obvious alternative theories of the moon’s 

origin. The earth seems the only reasonable place for its birth ; 
the moon is denser than any of the great planets, but not so 
n dense as the earth, and we would always expect a detached 
portion to have come from the outside and therefore to consist 

of matter less dense than the average of its parent. The earth 
pi is the largest of the four inner planets and therefore the most 
likely to have produced a large satellite. But there are 
he. peculiarities about the moon. Though Jupiter has 317 times 
L * À the mass of the earth, and Saturn 95 times, the largest satellites 
of these planets are hardly more massive than the moon ; the 
largest of them has just twice the moon’s mass. Putting the 
point in another way, we may say that the diameters of the 
largest satellites of Jupiter and Saturn are about one-twentieth of 
} | those of their primaries; the diameter of the moon is more than 
' a quarter of that of the earth. Now Jeans has shown that the 

| mode of rupture of a fluid mass would depend fundamentally 

` on how far it was condensed. A gaseous mass broken up 
tidally would give fragments very small compared with the 
parent. This corresponds to the smallness of the planets 

` Telative to the sun, and of all the satellites except the moon 
| relative to their primaries. But a liquid mass would give 


a 


at 4 a detached portion or portions comparable in size with the 
al parent. If the moon can be supposed to have been formed 
ae from the earth after the earth had become liquid, its large size 
ae is explained. 
geet The difficulty about the moon’s size is overcome, however, 
ae at the cost of introducing another. The essence of tidal dis- 
TE ruption is that the difference of the attractions of the tide-raising 
es body on the near and far sides of the disturbed body tends to 
W i ; pull the latter asunder. The mutual attractions of the parts 
E f of the body itself give a gravitational force holding it together. 
27 
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Tf the latter is the greater the body stays in one piece ; if theng y 


former is the greater the body is torn apart. It is found that 
the distinguishing criterion depends on the ratio of the densities 
of the two bodies and also on the ratio of the distance between 
the centres of the bodies to the radius of the larger body. A 
gaseous planet could be broken up at a distance from the sun 
of several solar radii. But a liquid earth would be much denser 
than the sun, and would not be broken up till it was so near the 
sun that it was in peril of making a direct hit on the sun and 
being reabsorbed. An improbably accurate adjustment of 
conditions is required to explain the origin of the moon in this 
way. : 

a alternative theory was propounded about forty years 
ago by Sir George Darwin. The principle is that known as 
resonance. A pendulum jerked and then left to itself performs 
only a small oscillation, gradually returning to rest on account 
of friction. But if a small push is given to it every time it passes 
the lowest point in the same direction, a large swing may in 
time be worked up. The essential feature of the phenomenon 
is that the system has a natural period of oscillation, and that 
the oscillation becomes great if the period of the disturbing force 
is equal to the natural period of the system. According to the 


theory in question the primitive earth was actually broken up | 

by the tides raised in it by the sun, but there was no near ap- | 
proach: the tides were magnified by resonance instead. The | 
sun’s tidal action raises two protuberances under the sun and | © 
opposite to it, and makes any particle move in and out again | 
in a period equal to half the period of rotation. By itself the | 


movement is small, only a few inches. But a fluid planet has 
a natural or free mode of oscillation about the symmetrical 
form, such that at any instant the equator isan ellipse. Gravity 
tends to restore it to the symmetrical state and hence to produce 
oscillations. A particular particle moves in and out in a period 
of this oscillation. If this period is half the period of rotation 
the conditions are suitable for resonance, and the tidal move- 
ment produced by the sun will increase continually in extent, 
being greater in every tide than in the one before. If it became 
so great that the axis pointing towards the sun was two or three 
times as long as the polar axis, the primitive earth would break 
up into two parts, a portion becoming detached from one end. 
According to the resonance theory this detached portion is the 
moon, and the larger portion left is the earth. 
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+ {0 The possibility of such a process depends on the earth’s ro- 

- , 4Catior. being at the right rate. Now if the earth and moon once 
~ formed one body and have since separated by any mutual 
interaction the period of rotation of the combined mass can be 
calculated ; it is about four hours. The period of rotation of 
a mass of the density of the earth, such that the solar tides would 
be magnified by resonance, is also about four hours. If the 
earth and moon ever formed one body, it would therefore have - 
rotated at just such a rate as would make resonance possible. 
The theory requires a coincidence ; and when we look for the 
expression of this coincidence in the present state of the system, 
there it is. The alternative theory that the moon was torn off 
during a very close approach to the sun also requires a 
oe : but nobody knows where to look for a verification 
of it. 

On the resonance theory the primitive earth condensed 
gradually to the liquid state, rotating more rapidly as its radius 
shrank, and when it was mostly or entirely liquid its rotation 
reached the critical rate. It was then drawn out towards the 
sun and ultimately shed the moon, which originally moved in 
an orbit within some thousands of kilometres of the earth’s 
surface. But sucha state could not last. The earth and moon 
raised tides in each other. Now tidal motion once started in 
a frictionless system could continue indefinitely without a fresh” 
supply of energy. But neither the liquid earth nor the moon 

` was entirely frictionless, and the energy of the tidal motion was 
` gradually dissipated. But tidal motion did not stop for that 
treason. So long as the earth and moon were there the tides 
| would exist ; as fast as tidal energy was converted into heat by 
internal friction, new energy was supplied from the motions of 
the earth and moon so as to keep the tides going. This removal 
of energy from the movements of the earth and moon produced 
steady changes in them, which have had far-reaching effects. 
The mechanism of the change depends on the fact that whereas 
in a frictionless earth the high tides would be just under the 
moon and opposite to it, in the actual one, rotating in a shorter 
time than the moon revolves in, the earth’s rotation carries the 
tides a little forward, so that the projections are a little off the 
line joining the centres of the earth and moon. The attraction 
of the moon on these projections tends to turn the earth back- 
wards, thus slowing up its rotation. The attraction of the 
projections on the moon tends to pull the moon forwards. The 
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effect of this on the moon is to drive it farther off. In the early 


state of the system, if the earth rotated in a shorter time thar Ne 


the moon’s period of revolution, the effect of tidal friction would 
be to slow up the earth’s rotation and to increase the moon’s 
distance. : 

The effect of the tides raised in the moon by the earth is more 
striking ; for these tides are larger than those raised in the earth 
by the moon, and the earth attracts them more vigorously. 
Further, since the moon is the smaller body, its rotation would 
be easier to alter. On every ground the moon’s rotation would 
be slowed up more rapidly than that of the earth. It could 
become steady only when the moon came to rotate so as to keep 
the same face always towards the earth. Then there would be 
nothing to take the tidal projections out of the line of centres, 
and the moon would settle down to a steady rotation with a 
permanent elongation towards the earth. Now this is what 
has happened : we can see only one side of the moon, and it is 
appreciably elongated towards the earth. The elongation is 
too small for direct observation, but the earth and sun attract 
it and produce dynamical effects on the moon’s rotation that 
have been known over a century. But it is larger—sixteen | 
times as large—as one would expect the tidal bulge to be at the / 
moon's present distance. The anomaly was noticed by Laplace, | 
but was not explained till the theory of tidal friction was | 
available. If the moon solidified when it was two-fifths as far i 
from the earth as it is now, it would preserve the tidal deforma- | 
tion it had at that time and would keep a permanent elongation | 
towards the earth. The moon’s excessive ellipticity is there- | 
fore naturally explicable on the theory of tidal friction. 

The periods of the rotation of the earth and the revolution 
of the moon just after separation would be a few hours, probably 
about five or six hours. From this state the earth has been 
retarded till it now rotates in twenty-four hours, and the moon 
has withdrawn from a position close to the earth tò a mean 
distance of 60 earth’s radii. The moon was made to keep the 
same face towards the earth before the earth’s rotation had bean 
appreciably affected, and it has remained in that state ever 
since. The process will continue until the earth also has been 
. brought to keep the same face towards the moon. ‘If it was not 
interfered with, this condition would arise when the earth’s 

1 i i c i : i 
proportional i the e a Mamentum, which is 
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j _ Otation and the moon’s revolution both take place in about 
__. 40 days. In that state the tidal bulges would be fixed with 
respect to the earth and dissipation of energy would cease ; 
the earth and moon would then remain permanently each keep- 
7 ing the same face towards the other. But actually the tides 
raised in the earth by the sun would produce a further effect. 
At present they are much less effective than those raised by the 
moon. But as the moon recedes its tides become less effective, 
while those made by the sun remain the same size. When the 
moon has reached its maximum distance the solar tides will 
still be retarding the earth’s rotation. They will therefore 
make the earth rotate in a period longer than the moon’s period 
j of revolution. An observer on the earth will then see the moon 
ý | rise in the west, travel across the sky in a few of our present 
pa months or years, and set in the east. The effects of the lunar 
a tides will then be reversed. When the earth’s rotation is faster 
than the moon’s revolution it carries the high tide a little in 
} front of the line of centres of the earth and moon ; it will keep 
it a little behind that line when the rotation is slower than the 
revolution. The frictional effect will now accelerate the earth’s 
rotation and bring the moon nearer. The sun’s effect on the 
earth’s rotation will continue to be a retardation. Whether 
the moon or the sun will win is doubtful; but in any case the 
moon will come back, and the earth’s rotation during the return 
journey will be much slower than when the moon was at the 
same distance during the outward journey. 

There has been a change in the locality of tidal friction during 
the existence of the moon. In the early stages, when the earth 
and moon were mainly liquid, the viscosity or stickiness of 
the liquid produced the requisite dissipation. When they 
solidified the internal friction in the solid was much less effective. 

` But a new source of tidal friction became operative on the earth 
at the same time, in the tides in the sea. The tides in shallow 
seas such as Bering Sea, the Irish Sea, and the Yellow Sea are 
now the dominant cause of the alteration in the earth’s rotation 
and the moon’s revolution. This agency is not available on 


ee ae 
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5 the same face towards the earth it would stay in this condition 
“al even if tidal friction stopped. The earth would continue to 
` attract the moon’s equatorial protuberance and would tend to 
p keep it in the line of centres. If the length of the month altered, 
) the period of, the moor’s rotation would temporarily become 3 
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different from that of its revolution, but would be restorec=4 
to equality by the earth’s attraction on the equatorial pro-' |} 
jection. 

The present rates of the moon’s recession and the retardation 
of the earth’s rotation are known, for, though they are slow, 
they produce observable effects in the motions of the sun and 
moon among the stars. These can be detected by studying 
ancient astronomical observations and comparing them with 
modern ones. They indicate that if tidal friction has always 
followed its present laws the changes could have been brought 
about in a time of the order of 4,000 million years, in rough 
agreement with the age of the earth inferred from considerations . 
based on radioactive phenomena. It will take the moon ten 
or a hundred times as long to reach its maximum distance ; 
how long it will take to return has not been determined. 

The moon’s appearance will undergo a great change during 
its return. At present, as we have remarked, it is more elon- 
gated towards the earth than a fluid mass at the same distance 
would be. The projection is supported by the strength of the 
moon’s material. When the moon has again got within two- 
fifths of its present distance, or 24 earth’s radii, from the centre , 
of the earth, the projection will be able to stand without help / 
from the strength of the material. When it has approached ' 
more closely the tendency will be reversed ; the earth will be | 
pulling out the moon so as to tend to tear it into two parts, and | 
the strength of the material will be holding the moon together. | 
At a distance of 5 earth’s radii the internal stresses will have ` 
become such as no reasonable material could stand. The solid 
substance of the moon will then give way and it will be dis- 
torted till it acquires a form as elongated as a fluid mass would 
have at the same distance. The moon will then approach 
closer, adjusting its form again at intervals, until the distance 
between the centres is about 2°5 earth’s radii. The longest 
diameter will then be about twice the shortest. 

At this stage we say good-bye to the moon as an individual. 
This critical distance is the shortest such that a satellite can 
hold together at all, and is known as Roche’s limit. The moon 
will then definitely break up and become two or more separate 
satellites. Each of these will soon be broken up again. But 
when the fragments are small enough their tenacity will again 
be able to resist the earth’s disruptive action. The earth’s 
attractive force on a satellite is proportional to the mass of the 
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$. ”} Satellite, that is, to the cube of its radius, and to the inverse 
/ Square of its distance from the‘earth. The difference between 
_ the forces on the near and far halves of the satellite is propor- 
tional to the fourth power of its radius and the inverse cube of 

its distance. The tensile force per unit area across a diametral 
plane needed to hold the satellite together is therefore pro- 
portional to the square of its radius and inversely as the cube 

of its distance. Satellites just able to hold together must have 
the squares of their radii in the ratio of the cubes of the distances. 

If a spherical moon, of the present size, could exist at a distance 

of five times the earth’s radius, one with a radius py of the 
present radius could exist almost in contact with the earth’s 
surface. The disruptive action will reduce the moon to about 

a thousand fragments, not more. But when the pieces get 
close to the earth collisions between them will tend to break 
them up further, and the moon will be gradually converted into 

an object like Saturn’s ring, but on a much more cramped scale. 

The moon’s return will in any case be slow, and the ocean 
may freeze before it is complete. In that case tidal friction 
will practically cease and the process will stop. 

The future geological development of the moon will be very 
like that of the earth. The moon’s density is just about that 
of dunite, and agrees with the theory that the moon was formed 
from the earth’s rocky shell. But since it came from the outer 
portions of the earth it would probably carry off an undue share 
of the radioactive upper layers. These would maintain a 
higher temperature at great depths than in the earth, and there- 
fore there would have been less radial contraction up to the 
present time. This appears to agree with the absence or rarity 
of folded mountains on the moon. But in 10,000 million years 
or more, when the radioactive elements have decayed, the moon 
will cool just like the earth and will develop mountain systems. 
Those produced in a given time will be smaller and more 
numerous than on the earth. The cooling will have proceeded 
to about the same depth, and therefore the available compres- 

- sion will be about the same. But fracture will occur at the 
same relative shortening of the crust, say I part in 1,000, and 
therefore at about a quarter of the absolute shortening. The 
compression in each period of mountain formation will be only 


will be proportionately increased. On the other hand, it will 
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actual number of mountain systems formed on the moon before | |. 


it is broken up may be about 50 or 100. 

The present scarcity of folded mountains on the moon is 
somewhat difficult to co-ordinate with the equal scarcity of active 
volcanoes. The former appears to imply little cooling since 
solidification, the latter a great deal. Some observers claim to 
have seen changes on the moon that might be attributed to 
gases coming out of cracks in the crust, but the evidence is 
inconclusive. The well-known craters are all extinct, and seem 
to date from the moon’s early stages. They are probably the 
sites of the extrusion of water and other volatile constituents 
while the moon was solidifying. On the earth denudation 
has destroyed all trace of the primitive craters, but we have 
the ocean as a relic of the substances sent out. On the moon 
the craters still exist, but the water has evaporated into space 
on account of the moon’s weak gravitational attraction. 

We have started from the time when the earth was formed 
as a gaseous mass from a filament torn out of the sun by the 
attraction of a passing star ; we have sketched how the moon 
was formed, and how tidal friction and changes in internal 
temperature have affected the development of the earth and 
moon up to the present time. Looking into the future, we have 
traced the moon out to its maximum distance from the earth 
and back to its ultimate destruction when it again gets too near 
the earth’s surface. We have seen how one mountain system 
after another will be formed on the earth and worn down ; and 
we have seen how mountain systems will be formed on the moon 
and not worn down. Finally we have seen how, in about a 
billion years from now, the sun will have declined in activity 
sufficiently for the ocean to freeze at the equator, and how, in 
a much longer time, the earth’s surface will have cooled to the 
temperature of liquid helium. 
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The Races of Mankind 


Pror. H. J. FLEURE. 


EN are so much like one another under their skins 

that few now doubt the origin of surviving types of 

men from one ancestral group that was already human. 
Over and above the anatomical resemblances of all races 
to one another, and arising from them, certain obvious features 
help to proclaim the unity of man. The erect posture with 
its specialisation of the feet, the development of the hand as 
a tool-holding organ, the poverty of the hairy covering, the 
retention of hair on the skull cap, the evident adaptation of 
physiological mechanisms of nearly all races to moderate 
temperatures, the power of speech, the sequence and duration 
of phases of growth and many other general resemblances 
might be described at length. Whether ancient andJ pre- 
sumably extinct types of man, such as Neanderthal man, 
also shared with the types of modern man a common human 
ancestor may be left without discussion here. We are not 
concerned with the primary evolution of man, nor with the 
question of his original home, which many students place in 
Asia somewhere. The modern types of man apparently have 
their own stories, and these stories have a common beginning. 
Evidence of such types has been found for times long past, 


“especially in Europe, where they appeared as the climate 


began to improve after the rigours of the last (Wiirm) great 
phase of the Pleistocene Ice Age. The culture they possessed 
has been called Aurignacian, from a cave at Aurignac, France ; 
and this culture is clearly in the main an extension northward 
of the Capsian culture of North Africa. It is therefore probable 
that the types concerned drifted northward from Africa, using 
at least that land bridge which then connected Sicily with 
Tunisia. Leakey has just found analogous types in deposits 
of one of his “ pluvial periods” in Kenya, and the probability 
is that these represent a southward drift in Africa. From 
both sides, therefore, the suggestion arises that somewhere in 
North Africa there was an important home of early types of 
modern man. 

The surface of the Sahara yields abundant evidehice of 
one-time occupation by a population more widespread and — 
perhaps more numerous than the modern one. Along with 

35 
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this are many indications of former streams in what are now i 
dry gullies. There is, therefore, evidence of a much greener ` 


Sahara at some time since man appeared there, and this greener 
Sahara seems to have had considerable herds of hoofed animals. 
Moreover, climatologists think that, when large parts of Europe 
were covered by ice-sheets, the westerly winds that now blow 
into our continent in winter were shouldered out by the cold 
dense air lying upon the ice; if so, they would get in farther 
south, and it seems probable that, at least in winter, they 
would bring rain to the Sahara. Sandford and Arkell have 
just stated that there is no sign of desert conditions having 
existed in the vicinity of the Nile until the later part of the 
Old Stone Age, i.e. until the European ice-sheets were definitively 
retreating. 

The studies of culture, of field-archeology, of climate, and 
of surface geology, therefore, all point in the same direction, 
suggesting North Africa as a probable home of the early types 
of modern man, in the days when the Sahara was relatively 
well watered and temperate. Let it be repeated that this 
has no bearing on the question of the cradle of humanity. 

It seems probable that, as Penck has suggested, the definitive 
retreat of the ice-sheets in Europe was broken by a short 
phase of regrowth and we might, therefore, expect evidence 
of a short pluvial period after desert conditions had begun to 
spread. Misses Caton Thompson and Gardner have found 
a well-marked pause in the long process of contraction of 
the lakes of the Fayyum depression in Egypt, a pause which 
was of very considerable length: de Morgan found at Susa, 
in South-eastern Mesopotamia, an interruption of the early 
culture during which a bed of alluvium was deposited on the site, 
and this was interpreted by some as evidence of a moist period 
with floods. This winter both Woolley (at Ur) and Langdon 
(at Kish) have found in Mesopotamia parallel evidences of a 
flood-period, and Woolley finds the deposits concerned are 
eight feet thick, so they probably took some time to accumulate. 
It is by no means clear that this pluvial period of Mesopotamia 
is related to the period of pause in the contraction of lakes in 
the Fayyum, indeed the provisional dates worked out make 


them widely separate, but it seems safe to suggest that the 
desiccation of North Africa has not been continuous. 


Falconer has suggested that when the Sahara was relatively 
green a desert belt existed farther south, and Sandford and 
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` Arkell put the same thought in other words when they state 


that the desert spread up from the south. It is thus probable 
that, in early days, drifts of man southward in Africa had to 
face the desert, though it may have been almost obliterated in 
pluvial periods, and it was probably in one of the last of those 
periods that the remains of people much more like Europeans 
than like the Africans we know drifted down into Kenya. Their 
distinctness from ordinary African populations is absolute. 

If North Africa was more moist, so in all probability was 
Arabia, and, as the land appears to have stood higher above 
the sea at that time in many regions, it is likely that the coastal 
plain of South Persia and Baluchistan was broader than now 
and gave an opportunity for drifts of man into the Deccan. 
What the condition of the Ganges-Indus lowland was in those 
times is not at all settled, though it has been suggested that 
ice-melting on a huge scale in the Himalayas made the lowland, 
for a time, a swamp. 

With the land standing higher out of the sea, Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo would be a peninsula on the south-east end 
of Asia; and close off that peninsula would be islands larger 
than the present ones, making drifts of man to Papua, then 
apparently joined to Australia, probable. 

The concept of a zone stretching through the Sahara and 
Arabia and perhaps beyond them towards India as an original 
home-zone of modern types of man before the deserts spread, 
may be supported by another kind of argument. The characters 
of human skin on the two sides of this zone are widely contrasted, 
so are in a general way some hair characters, some nasal charac- 
ters, etc., all points related in some way to the reactions of 
man to solar radiation and problems of various temperatures. 
To the south of this zone in Africa skins become dark, varying 
between chocolate brown and black, save that the pigmy 
and bushman, remnants of ancient types, are yellowish grey. 
To the south-east of this zone in Asia, again, skins are typically 
dark save where peoples from farther north have spread down 
in comparatively recent times. To the north of the zone on 
the other hand skin pigment is always less, it is very reduced — 
in temperate moist Europe, though Shaxby has recently demon- — 

strated that a little brown is always present ; it is moderate 
in amount and often masked by yellow due to skin density m 
Central and Eastern Asia. Especially in regions without 
a long dry season the blood vessels spread towards the surface — 
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of the skin and give the pink and white of the fair maidens of A 
North-west Europe, or, with still more blood near the surface, » 


the cushion-like skin of some West African negroes, in which 
case the red of the blood interferes with the colour effect of 
the brown-black pigment. On the other hand, in some regions 
with long hot drought, as near the Senegal and Lake Chad, 
and in parts of the region of the Bahr-el-Ghazal and parts of 
Angola as well, also in parts of the Deccan, the skin is extremely 
dark. But it is dangerous to argue that this is a pure and 
direct reaction to environment, for some pigmies of South- 
east Asia in the moist equatorial forests are also very dark, 
and a very dark skin may well be a primitive feature, an 
accumulation in the skin of substances that had previously 
gone out into the hairy covering that disappeared as man 
became a distinct type. Brown colouring is invaluable in 
lands within 30 degrees of the Equator because it stops the 
excess solar radiation (violet and ultraviolet) from entering 
the skin and causing blisters and other troubles ; but a moderate 
amount of brown would appear to be enough for this purpose, 
so this is rather an interpretation of local retention of a primeval 
character than a hypothesis to explain origin of pigment in 
the skin of men of the warm lands. The cushion-like skin 
of some West Africans referred to above is crowded with blood- 
vessels, and has hardly any dry or dead scarf-skin on its surface, 
oily glands keeping that surface live and supple. Such skins 
also have many large loose sweat pores, and thus, in ever so 
many ways, promote the dispersal of as much heat as possible, 
a very necessary matter in a hot, wet climate. In spite of 
this, the amount of surplus heat that can be got rid of by the 
body under hot wet West African conditions is very much 
less than we can dispose of in North-west Europe, and thus 
working capacity is reduced. Remembering this difficulty, 
we have a clue to other racial characters, such as the short 
broad nose with wide nostrils, the everted lips, the small 
amount (sometimes the absence) of body hair, all features 
that are very widespread in Africa. Some of the very dark 
peoples are tall and lanky, and their condition has been inter- 
preted by some as a result of specially active pituitary secretion, 
especially as they tend to have projecting mouths. It is 
also noticeable in hot lands that skin colour darkens when 
the body is below par, and it is noteworthy that several regions 
of very dark colouring in Africa are places where cattle, if 
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3 3 ‘w they can live at all, get deficiency diseases ; it is probable that 
~~ man suffers too. 


On the south-east flank of the Sahara-Arabia zone there 
is very dark colouring among peoples of the Deccan and the 
pigmies of the equatorial forests ; but, in South-east Asia 
generally, the colouring is less dark than in Africa, and large 
elements of the population are immigrants of historic times 
who entered South-east Asia with a considerable equipment 
of civilisation. The dark colouring, however, reappears under 
equatorial conditions in Papua and Melanesia, and on the 
hot dry open country of Australia. There is not the high 
development of blood-vessels in the skin that is found in some 
parts of Africa, nor are the sweat glands as highly developed 
as in some African types, these last indeed represent a specialisa- 
tion of the human organism to the dispersal of a maximum 
of heat by both radiation and evaporation. 

What has just been said interprets, by implication, some 
skin characters found in Europe. The brown pigment is 
reduced, sometimes to vanishing point; there is not the 
same call for it as a protection against glare, except in the 
Arctic, where it is found among Lapps and Samoyedes, at 
times with a reddish tinge. The blood-vessels of the skin 
are fairly prominent, save in the centre and east of Europe, 
where the winter is really severe, and there the skin is often 
rather a dead white. Nowhere, however, are the skin blood- 
vessels of Europeans developed to any extent comparable with 
those of many West Africans; the cooling power would be 
too high if that occurred. There is a good deal of body hair 
in the male sex, a survival of an ancient character that has 
disappeared among women of almost all races (they have a 
layer of fat beneath the skin in many types), and among men 
of both the African and the Mongolian types. The dry dead 
layers are stronger than in the West African. Eastward from 
Europe the dead-white skin becomes more general, save among 
the mountaineers of North-west India; and in Mongolia with its 
strong sun and sand glare and its bitter winter cold, the skin 
is so dense as to have a yellow tinge as well as brown pigment ; 
the blood-vessels are deep-sunk and thus protected. The per- 
sistence or modification of skin character among transplanted 
populations will need to be followed carefully to get an estimate 
of the relative importance of heredity and of rapidity of en- 
-vironmental influence in this matter. 
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Again, on the two sides of the Sahara-Arabia zone there is’. | 
some contrast of character of the head hair. It seems that A 
primitive human hair was wavy, with an oval section, growing f 
out of an oval pore; hair of this kind occurs, according to Junod 
and Sarasin, in babies that will develop, later on, the strap- a 
sectioned kinky hair characteristic of Africa, south of the A 
Sahara and Abyssinia, and Melanesia. This hair of Africans Z 
and Melanesians and pigmies of South-east Asia grows from 
roots that do not pierce so deeply into the skin as do those of 
the hairs of the rest of mankind, they curve near the surface ; 
probably this is a first step towards bringing the blood-vessels 
near the surface for cooling purposes. Moreover, they emerge -~ 
from loose pores and so grow irregularly with all sorts of twists 
and angles; this specialised kind of hair is thus very probably 
an incidental result of the general loosening of pores which 
is so marked in the sweat gland pores of many Africans. 

Here again, as in the matter of other skin characters, the 
general population of South-east Asia and Australia does not 
show the high specialisation of Africa and Melanesia, it has 3 
neither the curved roots nor the kinky form of the hair, save 
in the pigmies and, a curious fact, in the extinct Tasmanians. 
Wavy hair, sometimes curly, is the rule. 

On the north side of the Sahara-Arabia zone there is the 
same gradation from west to east as in other skin characters. 
On the west, in Europe, wavy, and sometimes curly, hair 
are characteristic, and the hair varies from dark brown to 
fair, the fair colouring being specially abundant around the 
cloudy Baltic. Towards Asia the hair is black and becomes 
straight, and on the high Mongolian plateau, and in China, 
it is straight and coarse, emerging from very regular firm pores 
that may even have a ring of muscle to close them lest heat 
escape too freely. Here again, therefore, we have both hair- i 
pores and skin character generally, including the character 
of the sweat-pores, all suggesting adaptation to retention of Ë 
heat at need, a very natural arrangement in the severe winter 2 
of Mongolia. 4 

Skin activity in Africa is of great importance in protecting : 
the African to a large extent against infection of the mouth j 
and the body surface generally. Recent medical analyses l 
have shown that he is less liable to diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
German measles, caries, skin-cancer, and erysipelas than the 
_ white man, but, if he does get infected, the trouble is apt 
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vB ; who be more serious, though much must be allowed for the 


fe 


smaller amount of skilled care an African is likely to get when 
ill, It is interesting that the African, with his abundant secre- 
tions and his wide-open eye, is also relatively free from various 


» eye troubles that are widespread among the dry-skinned 


Mongolians, whose eyes are typically protected by the extra 
fold that is called the Mongolian eyelid. The African recovers 
from wounds more easily than does a European. 

On the south and south-east flanks of the Sahara-Arabia 
zone drifts of men encountered many difficulties ; in early 
times a belt of desert probably existed where is now the northern 
Sudan, beyond this in Africa stretched huge forests of the rankest 
growth, often infested with flies. Forests were also a marked 
feature in South-east Asia, though the Deccan may not have been 
tree-covered. 

Man as hunter and collector might penetrate into these 
forests with some difficulty; the utilisation of such regions 
by man as cultivator or stock-raiser was fraught with many 
problems only slowly and even now imperfectly resolved. 
Pasture animals of other regions introduced into Africa south 
of the Sahara are apt to degenerate, in many areas apparently 
through deficiency diseases that Orr has recently ascribed 
to the poor supply of mineral salts. They become small 
because the growth of the skeleton is limited by the lack of 
calcium and phosphorus. Is it not probable that something of 
this kind is partly responsible for the poor growth of the pigmies 
of equatorial Africa and the East Indies? Their short noses 
with wide open nostrils and their thick lips are, like other 
characters discussed above, helps to heat dispersal even if 
these nose-characters also show arrested growth. Another 
feature is the short small head, probably best understood, 
provisionally, as the persistence of an old form in which 
certain phases of growth discussed below have not occurred. 
The heads of most apes, except a small proportion of gorillas, 
have much the same relation of breadth to length (about 
80 per cent.) as those of the pigmies, if we measure the ape 
skull without the huge brow-ridges which come late in-growth. 
These are weak in all modern men and may well have dropped 
out of the reduced growth cycle of the pigmy. In a number 
of features of the skin the pigmy is not so remarkably adapted 
to conditions of equatorial heat as are the typical African 
peoples, and both in Africa and in the East Indies he 1s un- 
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doubtedly a “ remnant of a vanished race, that never had its 
day,” wandering in forests that once spread far beyond their 
present limits. 

' Among the European skulls that survive from the early 
days of modern man several are very long and narrow, some- 
times with a marked ridge along the middle line; the cheek 
bones are often strong and project out at the sides, the nose 
varies a good deal but is sometimes narrow, the brow ridges 
vary but are sometimes well marked, the face is long; the 
stature of the type is moderate. Brash has recently shown 
that the skull grows at any point of its surface, and has made 
it clear that its form may respond to various pressures. The 
long narrow, usually high-ridged, skull seems to be a result, 
in the first instance, of growth under strong pressure of the 
pulling (temporal) muscles of the jaw which flank the cranium, 
a natural occurrence among peoples who no doubt fed by 
pulling at half-cooked meat and other tough matters. It has 
become fixed as a heritable feature and its distribution is 
curiously interesting. It is found here and there among the 
peoples of the Sahara and its borders and Arabia and Mesopo- 
tamia, and at least one ancient skull from North Africa shows 
a very long narrow head which, however, is low. On the 
south side of this region it occurs here and there in Africa, 
among the Dinkas and Shilluks of the Nile Sudd, a region of 
great difficulty; among the Koranas of South Africa; among 
some West Africans and elsewhere. In all these cases it is 


linked with a dark skin, a fairly tall stature, a very broad nose, 


and the kinky hair that is universal in intertropical Africa. 
Leakey has drawn attention to this same type of skull, with 
a narrow nose at Elmenteita in Kenya, and apparently some 
of the skulls he has found have the median parts of the brow 
ridges strongly marked. 

Looking south-eastwards, in Asia, one finds this very long- 
headed type with a broad nose among some peoples of Southern 
India, among the Veddah in Ceylon, the Papuans and the 
indigenous Australians in two varieties, one low-headed and 
one high-headed. Here this skull goes with dark skin and 
moderate stature. The extinct Tasmanians apparently graded 
between the pigmy type and this one in skull form, but were 
of moderate stature. 

Looking next north-westwards from the Sahara-Arabia zone, 
we note the finding of the type of skull under discussion among 
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$ _-* “living people in North Portugal, Dordogne, Wales and Ireland, 
and somewhat modified in Norway and in Sweden; probably 
it also occurs in various out-of-the-way corners in other parts 
rays of Europe. In Asia, north-east of our zone, it is hardly found 
Pi save sometimes among the Ainu of North Japan, but it is 
' noteworthy in parts of America which can be looked upon, 
anthropologically, as an extension of North-east Asia. It is 
best seen among the Greenland Eskimo, but is known, chiefly 
from skulls, among the indigenous peoples of New England, 
South California, South-west Ecuador, Tierra del Fuego, East 
Brazil and elsewhere. If one pictures a pressure coming into 
America from North-east Asia, this type is distributed just 
as if such a pressure had squeezed it into the farthest corners. 
There are also little nests of it here and there in difficult country 
in North Mexico. This skull type in America is linked with 
the straight hair, red-yellow-brown skin, and other characters 
- that are general in America. 
æ The idea of the pushing of this type into far corners is perhaps 
í best seen in the New World, but the facts noted for the Old 
World illustrate it also. The survivals of this ancient type 
of skull also show a point of very great importance for the 
study of humanity; the distribution of this skull-character 
appears to be a more or less independent fact ; it is not part 
of a whole type, its linked characters among Koranas, Australians, 
Eskimo, Fuegians, and mountaineers of North Portugal are 
very different. Men of all kinds have interbred for ages, and 
physical characters get sorted and re-sorted in many ways, 
and environmental influences change from place to place. 
In several regions in which it persists this type naturally now 
characterises only a portion of the population, and thus tends 
to be swamped in studies of district averages and the like. 
t- It is only the extreme longheads that have the high-ridged 
skull, in them the cranial index or ratio of maximum breadth 
# to length of the skull is typically under 72, equivalent to a 
F cephalic index of about 73:5 measured on the living head ; 
the height of the head in such cases is often about equal to 
the breadth. It has been suggested that these skull characters 
may at times be results of life under conditions of poor feeding, 
but this has still to be proved. 
Another type, also represented among skulls of Old Stone 
Age people, has a somewhat less narrow head, usually with 
- large measurements, and in this case the height is considerably 
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less than the breadth. The famous Cro-Magnon man is the 

best known example, and his short face further distinguishes 

him from the type discussed above. His cranial index is 

75—76, giving an index of 77 or so on the living head. Claims 

have been made to the effect that the type survives in the 4 

Basque provinces of Spain, in the Dordogne, in Dalarne (Sweden), 

and in Germany, also here and there in the Sahara. Perhaps 

one of Leakey’s skull finds from Kenya has analogous features, 

and Pycraft has closely correlated with this type the Boskop 

skull from South Africa. In the case of this type again, there- 

fore, we may be collecting evidence of drifts at least northward 

and southward from North Africa, The finds are, however, 

too few and too scattered to allow more than suggestions to 

be made. 

Some skulls of the Old Stone Age in Europe do -not reach 

the dimensions of that of Cro-Magnon, but are also characterised 

by indices of 74~77 or 78. There are many modern populations 

with analogous measurements, and we may speak of persons 

with cranial indices 74—77 or cephalic indices 75-78 OT SO,/ 1S 

ordinary longheads. These proportions are the common ones 

in most parts of Africa, and also around the basin of the western 

Mediterranean as well as in parts of the Agean. They are also 

‘the common ones in South India and among Indonesian peoples. 

This may be interpreted provisionally either as indicating 

a spread of ordinary longheads southwards from the Sahara- 

Arabia zone or as testifying to a change of the older, more 

extreme longhead through partial liberation of skull growth 

from the compressing influence of the great temporal muscles 

on the two sides. 

Sia We shall probably not be far wrong if we think of the early 

i population of Europe, when our continent was becoming 

| freed from ice-sheets, as composed of several varieties of 
longheads. It is probable that the major phases of the Pleisto- 
cene Ice Age caused the icing over of immense areas of the 
Central Asiatic highland, at least around its flanks. Much of 

E this region is so high that melting must have been very slow, 

¿7 and Aurel Stein has suggested that water from melting ice 

ong kept green many regions that have now become desert. 

i Duits of modern types of man through Central Asia were 

uy _ probably long impeded by the ice-sheets, and there is little 

be \ evidence as yet of their drifting that way until the very end of 

i @ the Old Stone Age of Europe (Tardenoisian culture). 
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oo = provisional hypothesis therefore is that there are few, if any, 
Eo traces of the earliest drifts of modern man in China; and it 
Eo is noteworthy that racial differences in the Chinese population 
Si are much less than those in the population of India, a contrast 


which has important social consequences. Is it not said in 
the latter country that a man’s nose is the measure of his 
caste? Naturally physique is only one among many contri- 
butories to divisions of caste. 

One used to hear the idea that in India the Aryan invasion 
of the second millennium B.c. was the introduction of civilisation 
into that sub-continent, but that idea was open to the objection 
that some Indian traditionstather gave the impression of vigorous 
barbarians coming into a settled land. Inrecent years Sir John 
Marshall has opened up an important new chapter of history 
in North-west India. He has found the ruins of the cities 
of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro near the Indus, and has shown 
that they date back at any rate into the earlier part of the 
third millennium B.c. They are related to the cities of Lower 
Mesopotamia in their civilisation, and this makes it probable 
that, as one would expect, the idea of the city, with its basis 
in the arts of cultivation, spread quite early to India. The 
spread of investigations of this kind in India is likely to bring 
important results and may help to interpret Indian civilisations, 
especially those of the Deccan, in a new way. It is interesting 
that not only has Marshall found sites in Baluchistan related to 
the sites on the Indus, but that there is a dialect (Brahui) 
in inland Baluchistan that is related to the Dravidian family 
of languages that are current in the Deccan and are associated 
with the pre-Aryan elements of Indian civilisation. 

South and south-east of the Sahara-Arabia zone any broad- 
headedness that may occur is essentially local and cases (in 
India and the East Indies) can be traced back to migration — 
of the historic period. The southern lands of the Old World | 
are mainly the homes of longheads. Broadheadedness, on ~ 
the other hand, is highly characteristic of modern peoples of - 
the highland zone of the northern hemisphere of the Old World, 
from the Pyrenees through the Central Highlands of France, 
the Alps and the mountains of the Danube Basin and the 
Balkan Peninsula to Asia Minor and thence to the Hindu | 
Kush and neighbouring heights, as well as to the Mongolian — 
plateau and Eastern Asia, where, however, in parts of China | 
and Japan occur numbers of heads that are on the long side. 
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The association of broadheads and highland has intrigued a $ 
number of workers, some of whom have tried to speculate as “4 
to causal connections ; these are very doubtful save in a quite i; 
indirect fashion. Me 
The broadheads of the Old World, like the longheads, fall al 
into a number of types and the distribution of these types ad 
suggests a hypothesis of some interest. One type, called by 
Ripley the Alpine, has a round head and face, a stocky build, 
and moderate colouring. It occurs in the Central Highlands of 
France, the Alps, and the hills around the Danube Basin; and 
it seems to have spread beyond the zone thus indicated into 
the adjacent plains. It is found again in the mountains of 
North-west India. In both cases the general characters are 
much the same. In the Illyrian Alps and Asia Minor, separating 
the two regions of short roundfaced roundheads, noted above, 
there occur men with short, broad heads that are very high, 
and these men have strong features, big noses and tall stature. 
May one suggest the hypothesis that Asia Minor, at any rate, 
may have been the original home of broadheadedness and that 
the types carrying its more ordinary form have spread thence 
both westwards and eastwards, while, in the early home, the 
tendency has become more accentuated, and a very specialised 
type has been produced and has spread out to some extent in 
several directions? How broadheadedness first arose is 
doubtful, but it is quite likely that the problem is not that of 
interpreting the evolution of that character from longheaded- 
ness. The ape-head most often verges upon the broad con- 
‘dition, apart from the brow ridges, and it is quite possible 
that a head of those proportions was found among early types 
of modern man north of the Sahara-Arabia zone as well as 
south, where it survives among the pigmies. 
Armitage has suggested that breadth of head may be in- \ hg 
creased in the process of growth when there is a persistent { 
habit of using the chewing rather than the tugging muscles 4 
of the jaws. The chewing or malar muscles are in part affixed c 
to the cheek-bones, and it is at any rate highly probable that 
there is some correlation between head-breadth and breadth 
| of cheek-bones, save in certain cases among early types of 
< modern man in which the great strength of the temporal 
, muscles acts as a compressing influence. Brash’s work on 
| the growth of skulls, showing that they grow at any point 
| on their surface, adds much interest to the study of skull form 
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vas something which is in a measure plastic and responds to 


dynamical considerations in some measure. It is probable 
that in the evolution of human races there has been a con- 
siderable liberation from early constraints in growth. For 
example, the domestication of animals following the rise of 
cultivation not only meant more settled homes and more 
protection for infancy, but also a milk supply for infant food, 
a putting off of the day when tough food must be tackled. 
This liberation from early constraints and the prolongation 
of youth, the increase of parental care, are probably the leading 
facts of history or would be if history were written with deeper 
insight. It shows itself in the psychical sphere, may one venture 
to suggest ? in the increasing acknowledgement of conscience 
as a determinant of thought and action, an acknowledgement 
which brings with it serial crises of religious belief that looks 
to authority rather than conscience for support. 

The spread of man into and through the Central Asiatic 
Highland led to an evolution of extreme broadheadedness 
on the Mongolian plateau, the frequent flattening of the face 
apparently contributing to increase of breadth in some cases. 
There are, however, types with well marked profile. Hrdlička, 
in a valuable pamphlet on the origin and antiquity of the 
American Indian, shows how the extreme broadheads of the 
Mongolian highlands grade into types that are at most moderate 
headed both south-eastwards in China and north-eastwards 
in North-east Asia and America. He is probably right in 
seeing in these gradations evidence of analogous drifts from 
Central Asia both into China and into America, the older 
less broadheaded elements being farther from the starting 
place of these drift lines than the more highly specialised 
varieties now on the highland plateau. Speculations as to 
modifications of the endocrine secretions have been offered 
as explanations of the highly specialised broad head of the 
Central Asiatic plateau. ; 

In Europe, especially on the north side of the Central High- 
land zone, one finds, both in graves of the dawn of the Age of 
Metal, and in later burials, as well as among modern popula- 
tions, a very characteristic type which, in the first-named 
graves, occurs with a particular type of pottery in the form — 
of drinking cups or beakers. It has thence been called the 
Beaker Type ; it is fairly broadheaded (cranial index about 80) 
but is distinguished from most other broadheaded stocks 
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by its powerful brow-ridges and the fine sweeping curve of" 
the forehead. The back of the head is relatively flat, but 
shows a low prominence. It seems likely that this type, 
which in modern populations varies in colouring, but is often 

fair, is a result of some crossing between Alpine and Nordic ~s; 
stocks, but this cannot be proved. 

At all events there is little doubt that broadheadedness 
is a character that has been spreading for a considerable time, 
and it may be a Mendelian dominant, though such ideas are 
beyond proof at present for mankind. Apart from this kind 
of biological spread there are what may be called ecological 
considerations in the matter. If the type began in Asia 
Minor and adjacent highlands, it would spread especially 
along highland zones, both because that would be its original 

_kind of environment and because the plains, especially those 
to the south, were already occupied by longheads. On these 
lines one can build up a picture of the general drifting of 
broadheads through the mountain-zones as already mentioned. ¢. 
To this one must add the fact that mountain regions are 
typically regions which must export men as they can support 
only limited numbers, and in pluvial periods that export may 
well have assumed large dimensions, as Myres has suggested. 
In arid periods, on the other hand, the desert plains would tend 
‘to spread their people out, so original distributions have 
become vastly complicated by waves of movement to and fro 
at various periods, such as the cold wet period that seems 
indicated by the Gschnitz moraines in Europe, and that may be 
the same as the pluvial period of early Mesopotamian civilisa- 
tion. 

It may be permitted finally to attempt to sketch the main 
facts of race distribution in Europe on the basis of what has A, 
been said in various parts of this essay. An early population Y 
of various types of longheads would seem to have spread } 
farther and farther over the Continent as the ice retreated, J 
and it appears to have been divided into a more south-westerly N 
and a more northerly group by the pressing in of broadheads 
from Asia Minor occupying most of the Balkan peninsula 

= and the rest of the Central Highland zone as far west as the 

i Ardennes and the west centre of France. From the east 

; of that highland zone the broadheaded peoples have spread 

Ch into Poland and Russia and are the main element among the 

' Slavs. In the north-west of Russia the broadheads have become 
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` fair in colouring like the other peoples of the Baltic. The 


south-westerly and northerly provinces of the longheads 
were more or less connected with one another via the British 
Isles, in which broadheadedness hardly occurred before the 
Beaker People arrived. The mixed longheads of the south- 
west of Europe, around the west Mediterranean basin, living 
under a climate of, on the whole, increasing warmth, and 
living fairly sedentary agricultural lives, have retained a little 
pigment and are typically brunet, with relatively slight build 
and apparently a somewhat earlier maturity than is the rule 
in the north. The standard types establishing themselves 
here are called the Mediterranean race, and Elliot Smith 
has rightly insisted on their kinship with longheaded types 
of North Africa, Arabia, Persia, and the Deccan, etc., giving 
to all the name of the Brown race. 

The longheads on the north side of the Central Highland 
zone, in antiquity on the Russia Steppe and now chiefly 
in Scandinavia and on the Baltic, seem to show longer growth, 
especially in the cool climate of the Baltic, and to have become 
depigmented, save for little groups or nests of old types that 
survive here and there. The Nordic race may thus be a 
standardised type of this region. It was a region of poverty 
before agriculture and maritime trade came to it, for it had 
no valuable native food plants, but, once a varied life was 
organised, the suitability of the temperate climate for normal 
physiological activities gave the men of this area a large stock 
of physical, and often mental, vigour. This expresses itself 
most naturally in open-air adventure, with the result that 
industrialisation is usually inimical to this race, leading it 
to suffer from catarrh and tuberculosis in crowded cities, 
if it does not stream off to new lands, as in the last fifty years, 
to the U.S.A. north-west of Chicago, and to the Canadian 
prairies and New Zealand. Let it be added in passing that 
Asiatic broadheads have spread westward along the Tundra 
to Scandinavia as the Samoyedes and Lapps. 

Of Britain, between the Nordic and the Mediterranean 
race areas, it is probably true to say that it has received — 
migrants of both sorts from the dawn of the Age of Metal 
onwards, for archeology demonstrates early cultural relations 
both with the Iberian Peninsula and with the West Baltic. 
But a great number of British people with fairly long heads ~ 
and moderate build are neither definitely Mediterranean 
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nor definitely Nordic; and this fact seems to be linked with “ara. 
the intermediate position of our islands, many of us represent 
a type that has not evolved the whole way in either direction 
and that is descended from ancestors who were like it in this 
respect. Aa) 
There are important elements of the “ Beaker People” 4 
amongst us, especially in some notable families, of which the 
Darwins may be singled out; and there are several minor 
elements of great interest, whose story has not yet been sorted 
out, but whose distribution may soon be found to shed light 
on prehistoric movements of peoples by land and sea. The 
very tall, very longheaded and long-faced type observed 
in Exmoor, Denbigh, and West Scotland is curiously reminis- 
cent of the types that El Greco painted in Spain. There are 
also nests of broadheads along the west coasts of England and 
Wales, and in the Hebrides and Faroes, as well as here and 
there around the North Sea. They occur in Brittany and 
apparently here and there on the Spanish coasts and on the 
south Italian coasts. Are they some remnant of ancient 
coastwise intercourse? There seems at any rate no doubt 
about their occurrence as a definite type well contrasted with 
the ordinary Alpine, because of their stalwart build and dark 
colouring. Analyses carried into local detail may be fruitful 
in the future; they at any rate open one’s eyes to the com- 
plexity of the problem, some of the outlines of which this 
essay has attempted to sketch. Another study for the future 
is that of the possibilities of correlation between physical 
and mental traits, concerning which one or two hints have 
been ventured above; considerations of metabolism and of 
skin characters, with special reference to the degree of exposure 
or protection of nerve endings, will probably be found specially 3 
important here alongside of considerations of influences of 
great heat and cold on the process of development, and on the 
activities of the brain. Still another study is that of race 
physiology, working out the factors that make it difficult for i 
north-west Europeans to settle and do their own work in 
equatorial lands, while Africans find it difficult to establish 
themselves north of about latitude 45 degrees; but Chinese 
or Mongolian types can range from almost Arctic to almost 
equatorial regions, though the Japanese, on the other hand, 5 
= seem exceedingly sensitive to climate, and suffer in many ; 
if: | _ regions round about their own, 
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It seems possible to think of human races as adapting them- 
selves to various conditions in. various environments which 
in the course of history they have increasingly controlled 
for their own purposes. This seems a better, as well as a truer, 
view of the subject than that which considers the various 
races as superior or inferior on some scale which is an abstraction 
of the human mind. The idea, notably, that the peoples 
of intertropical Africa represent. an adaptation, with a measure 
of success, to an environment different in many ways from 
that in which man came into existence is, at least, a help to 
inter-racial respect, and this is a prime need in inter-racial 
contacts. It may also be pointed out that not a few of our 
social advances, as was stated earlier in this essay, gather 
around the prolongation of the period of youth, and it is quite 
possible that thought applied to the problems of what are 
called backward peoples may lead to partially analogous 
advances even if maturity is brought on rather earlier in 
equatorial climates by the sheer influence of the continuous 
heat. The study of racial questions should show us that our 
very constitutions are not fixed for ever, but have possibilities 
of development as yet imperfectly explored and utilised. It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be. 
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An International Language 
Norman R. CAMPBELL 


HE idea of an international language is as old as 

nationalism. But the modern form of it dates from 

fifty years ago, when Schleyer invented his Volapuk 
and forced it on the attention of the world by advertising 
and propaganda. Since then it has formed part of the common 
stock of ideas. The enthusiasm of its devotees is intense, 
though limited in extent; definite opposition hardly exists ; 
a mild interest is widespread and occasionally appears in 
unexpected quarters. And yet the project makes little head- 
way ; there is no movement in progress at the present time 
that is likely to bring it to fruition by a natural development. 
This is not necessarily a reason for despair; like Daylight 
Saving a few years ago, an international language may be 
merely awaiting some favourable combination of circum- 
stances to change from the fad of a handful of fanatics to a 
part of the natural order, universally approved. But there 
is some cause to think that more than opportunity is lacking. 
Much of the writing on the subject is curiously shallow and 
makes no attempt to analyse sufficiently either the nature of 
the proposal or the difficulties that attend it: the energy of 
reformers is wasted, because they do not realise that their 
schemes are self- or mutually contradictory. Accordingly it 
may be useful to set down in plain print some very obvious 
considerations that must occur to everyone who approaches the 
subject with an unbiased mind, and yet have been strangely 
neglected. 

Consistently with this object, the least part of the discus- 
sion will be concerned with the question that usually occupies 
the greater part, namely, what language is to be chosen as the 
international language. For brevity I shall term this language 
Utopian ; but it must be understood that Utopian may turn 
out to be an existing language (for example, English). By 
this course I shall hope to avoid incidentally a grave danger 
that besets all writers on this topic (experto crede), inundation 
by the literature of the advocates of those languages the claims 
of which they may appear to have slighted. : 

Let us first try to decide clearly what is meant by Utopian 
being a universal language. For this purpose we must dis- 
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< w Ainguish between primary and secondary languages. A man’s 


primary language is that which he speaks instinctively and in 
which he thinks: a secondary language is one that he speaks 
with conscious effort, and into which he has to translate 
thoughts framed originally in his primary language. The dis- 
tinction is not perfectly sharp; a secondary language may be 
possessed in all degrees between a school knowledge and a 
complete familiarity hardly differentiated from that of the 
primary language; but the nuinber of people who have any 
doubt whether they possess a language as primary or as secon- 
dary is so small that they may be left out of consideration. 
It is more common that two different languages should be 
primary to the same person for different purposes ; immigrants 
often acquire the language of their adopted country as primary 
for the purposes of their trade or profession, while they retain 
their native language as primary in their homes. Indeed a 
secondary language employed frequently usually becomes 
primary for some narrow purpose; for instance, though my 
knowledge of German is very imperfect, I find myself thinking 
in it concerning branches of science in which all the literature 
is German, and consciously translating from German into 
English when I have to write about them. But this tendency, | 
though it is important for part of our later discussion, does not 
invalidate the distinction between primary or secondary; nor 
does it alter the fact that all but an infinitesimal fraction of 
mankind possess one and only one primary language for any 
given purpose. 

Now, is Utopian to be universal as a primary or as a secon- 
dary language? And if it is to be only a secondary language, 
is it to be universal in the sense that everyone is to possess it, 
or only in the sense that no other secondary language is to be 
encouraged ? The difference between these last two alterna- 
tives (which we shall distinguish as the universal secondary 
and the standard secondary) is important. For at present 
only a small minority possess any secondary language at all, 
other than gesture; there is clearly a great difference between — 
the mere substitution of Utopian for any secondary languages 
used at present, and a wide extension of the knowledge and 
use of secondary languages. Accordingly we must be careful 
never to confuse the three alternative proposals ; for both the 
utility of Utopian and the prospect of making it a reality will 
depend upon the alternative selected. In making our final 
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choice between the alternatives, we shall clearly have to weig iy 


practicability against utility. 

The first proposal, Utopian as a universal primary, is 
impracticable in a very real sense. Any direct attempt to give 
effect to it would inevitably defeat its own object. Mankind 
in general are not going to have two primary languages for the 
same purpose ; true bilingualism is seldom achieved even by 
those who have the best opportunities for acquiring it. If, 
then, Utopian is to be promoted as a primary, existing primary 
languages must be suppressed. Any suspicion that the intro- 
duction of Utopian involves an attack on cherished native 
languages would arouse such bitter opposition that all chance 
would be gone of carrying even the mildest proposals. On 
the other hand, the advocates of Utopian may believe, and may 
even say without greatly damaging their cause, that if only 
Utopian could be established firmly as a universal or standard 
secondary language, it would naturally grow in the fullness of 
time to be a universal primary. The probability of such a 
growth will be affected in some measure by the steps taken to 
establish Utopian as a secondary; and therefore we must 
consider at the outset the practicability and utility of the first 
alternative, although no steps towards it are to be taken 
immediately. 

` Those who think that Utopian, starting as secondary, might 
grow to be primary, draw an analogy from such replacements 
as are in progress at present or have occurred in the past. 
English, they say, starts as the secondary language of non- 
British immigrants to America, but in a few generations becomes 
their primary. The underlying reason is, of course, that 
English gives access to a wider society than the original lan- 
guage. In the same way, it is urged, Utopian, being universal 
as a secondary, will give access to the widest society of all and 
must therefore tend to become the universal primary. But 
the analogy is not complete. In the first place, access to a 
society is hindered, even in these days of long-distance com- 
munication, by separation in space; because a Polish immigrant 
to Chicago adopts English in order to share the common life 
of the city in which he dwells, it does not follow that the Parisian 
will adopt Utopian as his primary in order to share a common 
life with the New Yorker, still less that he will adopt it in order 
to enter the same society as the inhabitant of Berlin, from 
whom he is separated by emotional as well as by physical 
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distance. In the second place, the secondary language that 


becomes a primary is already somebody's primary. The 
analogy would be complete in this respect only if Utopian 
were selected from among the living languages which are already 
in use as primaries. If Utopian were an artificial language, 
used at the outset only as a secondary, it is very doubtful 
whether it could ever grow to be a primary. If it were used 
only to communicate with foreigners, it would necessarily lack 
the means of expressing those ideas—and they are perhaps the 
most important of all ideas—that we do not express to 
foreigners ; it could never acquire intimacy. The words neces- 
sary for intimate intercourse would doubtless be in the dic- 
tionary: but words do not exist effectively unless they are 
used. In spite of the efforts of its founders to make the artificial 
language balanced and complete, it would remain lop-sided and 
incomplete. It might be very rich in some departments that 
are closely associated with intimate life; it might be rich in 
expletives, objurgations, and in the apparatus of the more 
frivolous forms of love-making (for, according to our age and 
sex and temperament, we are inclined to abuse foreigners or 
to flirt with them); but it would be very poor in the trivial 
commonplaces of family life and informal social intercourse. 
It would never serve one of the main purposes that a primary 
language must serve. 

Nor is the utility of a universal primary quite as certain as 
the enthusiasts declare. They seem to think that it would 
necessarily bring harmony into a discordant world. They 
observe that communities with a common language are usually 
free from national bitterness, and therefore argue that the 
imposition of a universal primary language would produce 
international amity. But this would follow only if the common 
language is a direct cause of national unity: to deduce this 
from the facts they cite would be an altogether false induction. 
The association is not completely uniform, the Swiss have 
achieved national unity in spite of linguistic differences, the 
Irish have not achieved it with the help of linguistic similarity. 
Moreover, even if the association were uniform, it might be 
because linguistic and national unities are common effects of 
the same cause or because the latter is the cause of the former. 
Is it really clear that our national unity is the effect rather 
than the cause of the blending of Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
languages? Lastly the nationalistic hatred that is so great an 
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evil to-day is quite a modern development; what has grown 


in a century may die a natural death in another century. The 
change of Utopian from a secondary to a primary language 
would take at least a century ; are we certain that the patient 
will not be cured of his disease before the remedy is ready? j 

There is no similar impracticability about the proposal for 
a universal secondary language. It is quite reasonable to 
suggest that Utopian might be made a compulsory subject in 
all primary education. Of course this would not make it truly 
universal, because only a minority of mankind receive even a 
primary education, and of these not all acquire anything 
permanently from it. But the minority who receive and profit 
from education is so considerable and so influential that if, 
by this means, Utopian were made as universal as arithmetic, 
most of the utility of a universal secondary language would 
be attained. 

However, the mere inclusion of Utopian in the curriculum 
alongside of arithmetic will not achieve this; for school know- 
ledge vanishes rapidly if it is not used. Every member of a 


civilised community sometimes has occasion to use arithmetic ~ 


but very few come into contact with a foreigner as often as 
once in five years, or have therefore any occasion to use a 
secondary language sufficiently often to retain their knowledge 
of it. If Utopian is to be made universal, school teaching 
must be reinforced by some measures that will make everybody 
use the language constantly. Appropriate measures can doubt- 
less be suggested ; but the difficulty of securing their adoption 
is the same as that of promoting Utopian as a primary lan- 
guage. Compulsion would generate an insuperable resistance, 


- and it is not clear that any of the suggested instruments would 


come into use without it. Until the measures are made effec- 
tive, Utopian, although it may have been taught in schools 
for generations, will be confined to those who have not left 
school for more than (say) five years; those who can really 
use Utopian will remain a small minority, incapable of creating 
any pressing demand for the measures. If measures could be 
started, they would create their own demand; but the diffi- 
culty will be to start. It is just possible that commercial 
interests will force upon the civilised world something that it 
does not really want. Thus, if the “ talkies ” really succeed 
and become a popular form of entertainment, it is conceivable 
that those who run them might decide that it would be to 
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their profit to force everyone to keep up Utopian, learnt at 
school, in order that they might not be put to the expense of 
issuing the same film in different languages. Utopian as a 
universal secondary language is not, like Utopian as a primary 
language, a wholly impracticable dream ; but the difficulties 
that attend its development are very serious, and must be 
weighed against the consequent advantages in estimating 
whether it is worth while to devote time and energy to the 
cause. 

And now what are these advantages? We are told that it 
must be a good thing that all the nations of the earth should 
be able to communicate freely with each other and to pool their 
ideas. That sounds very plausible ; but let us inquire a little 
further what exactly are the ideas that will be pooled. Some 
ideas are pooled already to a very large extent ; for instance, 
those of the various branches of learning, those of technology 
and political administration. The adoption of Utopian as a 


‘standard secondary language may possibly help the process ; 


but its further adoption as a universal secondary will not. 
The conferment of a secondary language on those who do not 
now possess such a language or feel any need of possessing it 
will not aid in the diffusion of these ideas, because such persons 
are in general by temperament, or by lack of education, in- 
capable of appreciating them. At the other extreme are the 
ideas which, because of their intimacy, will never be expressed 
in a secondary language, but only in a primary ; Utopian will 
not help in pooling them. There are doubtless ideas between 
these extremes which Utopian might help in diffusing; but 
it is not entirely clear that they are important or valuable. 
Presumably news and other contents of popular newspapers 
would fall in this category. If international newspapers were 
possible, much labour would doubtless be saved; but recent 
experience in the incidental effects of a great increase in the 
extent of the circulation of newspapers, necessarily accom- 
panied by a corresponding decrease in their number, suggests 
that this saving may be bought too dearly. In other words, 
the stock of ideas common to all nations contains bad as well 
as good elements ; can we be sure that a universally secondary 
Utopian will be used to propagate the good rather than the 
bad elements? | 

Again, it should be remembered that linguistic differences 
may prevent as well as cause international misunderstandings. — 
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Gossip and eavesdropping (which have their international’ 
analogues) are not possible among those divided by difference 
of speech. To understand fully a pronouncement by a foreigner 
needs understanding not only of his language but also of his 
circumstances ; it has been often, and truly, said that part of: 
our difficulty in understanding the Irish and the Americans 
arises from our common language, which makes us forget that 
they are foreigners and that their words have not necessarily 
the significance that they would have, if spoken by persons in 
apparently similar positions in our own countries. The world 
would lose and not gain if it no longer listened to the mediators 
who now interpret to us the spirit as well as the language of 
another people, because everyone imagines that he could 
estimate for himself the thoughts of those from whom he is 
separated physically and spiritually. 

But even if the universal teaching of Utopian failed to pro- 
duce the major benefits that have been claimed for it, it might 
still produce many minor benefits. It would give us a standard 
secondary language, the advantages of which are obvious, and 
it would certainly increase the number of those who possess 
a secondary language. It might have direct educational 
advantages ; if Utopian were a language much simpler and 
more regular than any of the natural languages, it would make 
it much easier to teach that part of elementary logic which is 
closely associated with grammar. But on the other hand, it 
will be objected that the learning of Utopian would diminish 
the learning of other languages; and, if Utopian were of this 
kind, the benefits of contact with another literature would be 
lost. Lastly, it would doubtless facilitate foreign travel, a 
_ good thing in itself and conducive to international amity. Of 
course one could never get to know a country truly in a secon- 
dary language; but the memory of happy holidays, and the 
proof by direct inspection that foreigners are not so very 
different from ourselves, tend to mitigate insularity. However, 
it should be observed that, if Utopian is to achieve much in 
this matter, it must be really universal. The most timorous 
of mankind, speaking no language but his own, need not now 
fear to travel, if he will keep to the beaten track, where the 
ways of foreigners are understood. Difficulties arise only if 
he strays off the track to some place where foreigners are 
rare, or if he comes into conflict with some minor and un- 
imaginative official But, unless everyone knows it, these 
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Ware just the circumstances in which Utopian is likely to fail 
of its purpose. 

Now let us turn to Utopian as a standard secondary language. 
In order that it may attain that position, it is necessary only 
that the comparatively small class of persons who now use 
secondary languages should agree in future all to use the same 
secondary language. The difficulties and the advantages of this 
proposal are of quite a different order from those that we have 
considered hitherto; in general they do not touch the funda- 
mental passions that are usually the main consideration in any 
international scheme. The chief advantage would be simply 
abolition of a vast amount of wasted labour, incurred in learn- 
ing many languages and, still more, in printing many times 
matter that need really only be printed once. All this is so 
clear that no insistence is needed; doubts can arise only in 
the minds of those who profit directly from the present chaos, 
such as interpreters and translators. But one small subsidiary 
gain may be pointed out. If Utopian were not one of the 
living national languages, all of these languages might be 
placed exactly on the same footing ; the distinction between 
major and minor languages might be abolished completely. 
It would be understood, for example, at international con- 
gresses, that everyone must speak either the (or an) official 
language of his own country or Utopian; no third alternative 
would be permitted. Some international asperities, especially 
among those whose language is on the border between major 
and minor, might thus be diminished. 

On the other hand the only difficulty is that of securing 
the necessary agreement. At the outset the agreement need 
not be universal : ifa standard language were adopted and taken 
into regular use by a few authoritative bodies of diverse 
interests, it would probably become universal within a 
generation. Doubtless there are individuals and institutions 
prepared to die in the last ditch in defence of our present con- 
fusion: but if they will only carry out their intention fully, 
they may safely be neglected. The rest of the world is merely 
waiting for a lead. 

But, though so little is required, the difficulties are not 
to be underrated ; it is never easy to get men to agree on any 
common action; and here they have been greatly increased 
by the folly of those who profess enthusiasm for the cause. 
The interest of many of these is primarily linguistic. It is 
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great fun inventing a new language ; all schoolboys pags 


through an age in which they indulge in it (why ie 
schoolgirls ?), and it seems to amuse many adults. Accord- 
ingly much of the energy that might have gone in useful 


discussion and propaganda has been frittered away in futile - 


controversy between the inventors and supporters of the various 
artificial languages concerning the merits of their rival products, 
The fighting has become so bitter that it has probably made 
the adoption of any of these languages impossible ; the pro- 
osal to adopt one would induce furious opposition from the 
advocates of all the others. Progress will not be made until 
all these antagonistic schemes are set aside for the time being, 
and it is recognised that the choice of the language must be 
the last step in the establishment of Utopian and not the first. 
When all the machinery for adopting a standard secondary 
language is prepared and ready, then, and then only, should 
the question be raised what that language is to be. For 
the language must be chosen by those who are going to use 
it: in the meantime the test of real enthusiasm for the cause 
is willingness to accept any language that they may choose. 
The first question, then, is how to build up machinery which 
shall ensure that Utopian shall actually be used. 
One part of it would doubtless be provided by international 
congresses and, particularly, by the League of Nations and the 
International Court. There is no reason whatever why both 
these bodies should not agree to-morrow that all their official 
records are to be in Utopian. However, that is not enough ; 


it might mean little more than that Utopian would replace 


French as the language of diplomacy. The French would 
naturally object, and little would be achieved towards making 
any language standard for all purposes. 


Other machinery might be sought in the world of learning; 


_ and especially of science, which already has a truly inter- 


national literature and a well-developed embryo of an inter- 
national language. But, being a scientist, I am not very 
sanguine of help from this direction. Scientists seem to €x- 
haust their internationalism and their power of co-operation 10 
the purely intellectual sphere ; outside of it they are probably 
more afflicted by a narrow individualism and by petty jealousies 
than any other class. Moreover their publications are ma. 

managed by societies and institutions run by officials very 
intensely conscious of the dignity of their position. Scientists 
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z ayould follow a lead; but it is difficult to imagine our Royal 


Society or the French Academy agreeing to publish their 


- Proceedings in Utopian, until further resistance to common 


sense had become impossible. 

More perhaps may be hoped from technology, where publica- 
tions are generally controlled by commercial undertakings. A 
merger of all the great publishing firms of the world, with a 


-view to issuing in Utopian only all the matter of which the 


interest is independent of national boundaries, would obviously 
bring about the desired result. But possibly such a merger 
would not be profitable; and, even if it were, it would be 
difficult to achieve. Again, Utopian ought to be made a com- 
pulsory examination in all examinations for professions, great 
or small, that ever come into contact with foreigners ; but here 
there is the difficulty that the bodies controlling these profes- 
sions in different countries are not in close contact. It is 
certainly not easy to suggest means by which the necessary 
machinery can be brought into existence; but no progress 


- . will be made until it is realised that the existence of such 


machinery is the first and fundamental requisite. 

When it exists the last step can be taken, and the language 
selected. Here there are two obstacles to agreement. 

First there are differences of opinion on the purely linguistic 
problem. Three qualities must be possessed by the standard lan- 
guage; it must not be too hard to learn, it must be expressive and 
flexible, and it must be capable of orderly development in use. 
The decision which of the many alternatives proposed combines 
best these three qualities offers scope for interminable argument. 
But it is not really necessary to make the decision. For the 
success of the scheme it is not necessary that absolutely the 
best language should be chosen ; it is necessary only that one 
should be chosen that is not irretrievably bad. The people 
who have to learn the language are not very numerous, and 
they are much above the average intelligence; the hardest of 
the languages suggested would not offer any serious obstacle 
to them. And the power of every community (except, if Mr. 
Wells is right, the Chinese) to adapt a language to its needs 
proves that the remaining qualities can hardly fail to be present, 
however unintelligent the original selection. 

The second obstacle is prejudice. National pride, the cause 
at once of the existence and of the failure of international 
agreements, would make it difficult to choose a language, 
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otherwise suitable, which resembles too closely that of any. 
nation of which others may be jealous. In addition there ve 
professional pride, which makes academic linguists oppose any 
very simple language and press strongly for one of those of 
which they have a professional monopoly. The existence of- 
such prejudices makes it impossible to act quite consistent] = 
according to the precept that has just been laid down. The 
machinery will never be prepared if there is a suspicion abroad 
that it will be used finally to offend some cherished sentiment, 


- It is probably necessary therefore to lay down from the outset 


some of the principles according to which the final choice of 
language is to be made, in order that these fears may be set 
at rest. 

Utopian might have any one of four possible forms. It 
might be (a) an existing living language, (b) a dead language, 
(c) an artificial language based on one or more natural lan- 
guages, living or dead, (4) a completely artificial language. , 
The advantage of (a) would be that the language would neces- 
sarily be sufficiently expressive and adaptable ; further, it 
would remove many of the obstacles to the gradual conversion 
of Utopian from a standard secondary to a universal primary. 
Those who think such a conversion practicable and desirable 
ought to support (a) strongly; actually they seem mostly 
inclined towards (c). The case for (a) is not therefore very . 
strong; the case against it is overwhelming. It is perhaps > 
not impossible that some national language will in the coutse 
of time displace all others by natural development ; it is quite . 
impossible to secure at the present time agreement to force 
that development. To put the matter quite bluntly, neither 
the Americans nor the French would agree in the foreseeable 
future to the adoption of any national language but their own 
as standard; and unfortunately they do not speak the same 
language. (a) may be put out of court. 

(b) is much advocated in the form of Latin. The proposal 
is likely to meet with some national opposition from Northern 
Europeans, who see in it a preference afforded to Southern 
Europeans. On the other hand it gratifies professional pride, 
where it exists. It is rather curious that Greek has not received 
more support ; for it ought to appeal equally to. the academic 
linguists, while the only community whose existing languas® 
it resembles closely is too small to excite jealousy. But m 
order to make any dead language live, it must be adapted and 
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extended artificially and consciously. The proposal for (b) in 
any practicable form is, therefore, only a special case of (c), in 
which a peculiarly close connection is advocated between the 
artificial language and one particular dead language. 

(4) is not seriously advocated to-day, and we are therefore 
left with (c). The problem is to choose it with due regard to 
linguistic needs and without offending national and professional 
pride. Here I will merely make a suggestion, though it is 
much too reasonable to be adopted exactly as it stands. Let 
it be agreed that the language is to be based on one or more of 
what used to be called the Indo-European languages. Those 
to whom none of these languages are natural will probably 
agree, because they realise now that they must learn one of 
these languages if they are to take part in international affairs. 
Let a committee be constituted, divided into two halves: 
those to whom one of these languages is primary and the rest 
of the world. Let it be agreed that, if the first half of the 
committee is unanimous on any point, its decision is final; 
but that, if it is not unanimous, the decision lies with the 


‘second half. Surely that ensures fairness all round ! 
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The Proposed Bank for International 
Settlements and the Stability of World 


Prices 


Proressor T. E. GREGORY 
al 

RATIONALLY organised universe requires that the 

standard of value, by which the real content of all its 

pecuniary engagements 1S governed, shall be stable in 
purchasing power over time and over space. Unless the units in 
terms of which long-period contracts are expressed possess 
stability over time, every transaction involving a time element is 
a speculation in the future course of prices: a speculation which, 


taking the whole course of history into account, has on the whole _ 


assisted debtors against creditors and has thus lightened the 
burden of inherited debts and obligations, but a speculation 
which has also at times assisted creditors against debtors and, 
by doing so, has contributed to the resentment against the 
« moneyed interests, whose savings were nevertheless a funda- 
mental factor of economic progress. Unless the units are stable 
over space international trade is hampered at every point by 
fluctuating rates of exchange between the units locally employed: 
the flow of capital internationally is subjected to special risk 
and the most economical application of capital, which requires, 
rationally speaking, a moyement of savings from areas of low 
to areas of high interest rates, is checked by the inability of 
foreseeing what the pecuniary return from the investment 0 
capital will turn out to be worth. The problem is to reconcile » 
these requirements of a rational world-order with the difficulties - 
which are due to the existence of independent sovereign states. 
The gold standard, by whose universalisation in the course of 
the last century it had been hoped to solve the requirements o 
a rational international monetary order, is an example, not 
of the independence of economic institutions of the State, but 
of their subordination. Gold enters into the monetary arrange. 
ments of the world in a very indirect fashion; an these 
_ arrangements, whilst by no means uniform, are in all cases in the 
first instance an expression of the will of the State. Prices ate 
expressed in every country in terms of a local unit of account— 
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pound sterling, franc, dollar, or mark ; it depends upon local 
legislation whether there shall be at any time a fixed and 
invariable relation between the local unit of account and a given 
weight of gold, such that the holder of that amount of gold can 
obtain a defined amount of the local currency or the holder of 
the defined amount of local currency a given weight of gold. 
Once-these invariable relations obtain, a gold standard exists, 
but the continuance of the relationship is in the first instance an 
act of will. It is because States desire to remain on the gold 
standard that they subordinate their acts to those economic 
principles and those rules of conduct which make this possible— 
but, since they need not to do, and since at times they choose 
not to do so, finally, since at times when they wish to do so they 
find their action in conflict with their desires, the gold standard 
is in all cases and at all times an expression of policy. In other 
words, the gold standard is a managed currency, managed by a 
congerie of administrative authorities. The world level of 
prices is the resultant of the administrative principles adopted 
by the collectivity of these authorities, working within a 
framework set by the elementary conditions of the gold 
standard itself. 

These elementary conditions merit some attention. Given 
a fixed relation not only between the local unit of currency and 
a given weight of gold, but also a fixed relation between the 
volume of currency in the aggregate and the supply of gold in 
general, the world’s price level would vary directly with the gold 
output. That this is not so is due to the facts that part of 
the world’s supply of gold is utilised for purposes other than 
serving as a basis, direct or indirect, for currency creation, and 
that there is no fixed and unalterable relationship between that 
part of the total gold supply available for currency needs and the 
total volume of currency. Negatively, currency authorities may 
pursue a policy such that the unit of currency is worth less than 
the legal weight of gold with which it is supposed to be associated ; 
positively, given a certain gold supply and assuming a definite 
relationship between the currency unit and a given weight of 
gold, the world price level will depend upon (a) the utilisation of 
gold in non-monetary directions and (b) the relationships 
between available gold supplies and the volume of currency 
built up upon them. : fae 
è For any single currency authority the limits are much 


narrower, If it desires to remain on the gold standard, it must — i 
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adapt its policy not only to the requirement that its currency 
unit must always be worth the legally defined amount of gold, 
but also to the requirement that its price policy must keep in 
tune with that of all other gold standard countries. For if it 
does not, it will in the first instance lose gold to the others ;—~. 
in the end, it will be off the gold standard altogether. Thus the $ 
universalisation of the gold standard has meant a relative 
stability of prices ; the value of the currency over space from 
area to area cannot vary without setting up tendencies to a 
restored equilibrium ; tendencies which are brought into play 
through gold imports and exports and the reactions of such gold 
flows upon the local currency, administration. The variability 
of the price level over time is much greater, for though gold 
can be diverted from a currency to a non-monetary use, that is, 
can be diverted into the arts, and though conditions are possible 
under which the output of gold is impeded, it cannot, obviously, 
be exported from this planet to another. It follows, therefore, 
that the price level over the whole monetary area over which 
gold is the ultimate standard is much less narrowly limited in an 
upward or downward direction than is the case at any particular 
moment of time with prices in a given part of the area. Because 
gold only enters indirectly into the currency systems of the 
world, the price level, which is determined by the nature of 
those currency systems directly, and by gold only indirectly, is 
capable of a considerable degree of national control. All that 
is necessary is that the idea of a rigid relationship between the 
aggregate volume of currency and the aggregate available 
supplies of gold should be abandoned and the relationship 
between the two manipulated in such a way as to preserve the 
stability of the price level instead of preserving the stability of 
the ratio between currency and gold. 


II 


The nineteenth century, which witnessed so enormous an 
expansion of international trade, of the international movements 


of capital and of population, witnessed also the gradual extension 


‘of the gold standard, at once a consequence and a condition of 


the growth of a world economy. If allowance be made for a 
few silver-using areas, much the most important of which was 


_ China, and a few areas still struggling with the paper currencies 


which represented the heritage from previous evolution and war, 
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the gold standard, in some form or other, prevailed universally. 
This condition of affairs presents three points of importance. 

Firstly, the trend of prices. Taking the nineteenth century 
as a whole, prices fell until the Californian and Australian gold 
discoveries at the end of the forties rose until the end of the 
sixties, fell again until the middle of the nineties, and, under 
the impulse of the exploitation of new areas in South Africa, 
Siberia, the Klondyke and elsewhere, were rising until the 
outbreak of the war. The price-level was, therefore, unstable 
over time. 

Secondly, the trend of prices was influenced by the form of 
gold standard adopted. The “ideal” gold standard of the 
mid-nineteenth century—as exemplified, for instance, by the 
German currency reform of 1871-3—was gold in circulation, 
and, in so far as gold was held in vault against other forms of 
currency, a relatively high reserve ratio. The fall in prices after 
the end of the sixties was accelerated by the gold hunger of the 
Central Banks of those countries which, like France, had formerly 
been upon a bimetallic standard of gold and silver, and by the 
accumulation of gold reserves by the American Treasury against 
issues of notes formerly inconvertible. By the end of the cen- 
tury, however, a new form of gold standard was evolving, in 
which gold in circulation played a smaller rôle and gold in vault 
was being in part replaced by balances payable in gold, held in 
the books of banks in other areas. This—the gold exchange 
standard—meant a considerable economy of gold, and in so far 
as the adoption of this form of standard coincided with new gold 
discoveries, accelerated the rise of prices or postponed the fall. 

Thirdly, the administrative aspect of the currency was accen- 
tuated by the tendency to pass from the “ pure ” gold standard 
to the gold exchange standard. That administrative authority 
was the Central Bank or the department of Treasury, where no 
Central Bank existed. So long as gold production continued 
on an ample scale, the demand of the Central Bank for 
reserves kept up the value of gold in terms of goods: gold 
hoarding was therefore a force making for stability of prices. 
But, in fact, thiswas not the problem which interested the Central 
Bank, it was concerned with relative and not with absolute 
stability of prices: it desired not to outrun the pace at which — 
prices in areas other than that with which it was concerned were 
moving : if it did, it lost gold or balances. Each bank adjusted 
its policy to that of the others, but as all the others were similarly _ 
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motivated, the net effect was that the long-run level of prices 
was determined by policies initiated and sustained by con- 


siderations of relative stability alone. 


Til 


Tt is not, however, the case that the nature of the problem was 
unrecognised. Both in the period of falling prices before 1895 


and in the perio 
due to rising prices 
The proposal for an 1 
of discussion in the economic world from 1878 u 
of the Brussels Conference of 1892 was a recognition of the fact 
that the question of the price-level was one which had to be 
solved by common action by all monetary authorities. The 
rising tide of prices due to increasing gold output made the dis- 
cussion of bimetallism academic: on the other hand, it led to 
inquiries, both as to the probable continuance of the rise and of 
the methods which might be adopted to stabilise prices. It was 
the first line of inquiry which led to the now well-known demon- 
stration by Cassel, of Stockholm, that, given an increase in real 
productivity of about 3 per cent. per annum, a rate of increase 
in annual gold supplies, the current modes of disposing of gold 
being also given, of less than this amount would lead to a fall of 
prices, a rate of increase greater than this would lead to a rise 
of prices. But the probability of an annual increase of the stock 
of gold of 3 per cent. being low, the chances were that any rise a 
ould prove to be temporary, and that the permanent 
i d be in a downward direction. Since | 
the world’s gold resources are beyond human control, and since 
it is clearly undesirable to limit productivity in general, the 

only method of preventing a fall of prices, given the retention 

of the gold standard, is economy in the use of gold. This, from 

the practical standpoint, resolves itself into the proposition that 

the volume of currency and credit built up upon a given gold 

pase must be consciously increased, if there is a tendency to a 

fall in prices, Or consciously decreased, if there is a tendency 


to a rise of prices. 


IV a 
. . $ i 

Post-war discussion of the problem dates from the resolutions $ j 
of the Genoa Conference of 1922. At that time the work of 
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restoring an international gold standard was barely beginning, 


ont it was not difficult to foresee that if in the course of re- 


establishing a fixed parity between local units of currency and 
gold, a high reserve ratio were adopted, or if gold coin were again 
to be allowed to circulate, without any understanding between 
the currency authorities being arrived at, the effort to restore 
relative stability of prices might result in a serious ‘‘ scramble 
for gold,” with the result that the trend of prices would be down- 
wards. To obviate this result, the Genoa Conference proposed 
an international agreement by which the majority of the world’s 
currencies were to be kept at par with gold through being linked 
up with a few gold standard countries through the holding of 
balances in the Central Banks of the latter. The proposal was 
tantamount to a universalisation of the gold exchange standard, 
and though no formal agreement was arrived at on the basis 
of these proposals, the tendency for a time was for the Central 
Banks of Central and Eastern Europe to keep a large portion 
of their reserves in the shape of foreign balances. There are, 
however, signs that this period has come to an end, and that 
there is a renewed tendency for all Central Banks to hold gold 
in their own vaults, and to fix a minimum relationship between 
gold and currency so that, unless the world’s gold supplies go 
on increasing, it becomes problematical whether it will be 
possible to increase the volume of credit and currency at a rate 
corresponding to the increase in productivity. As things are, 
prices are tending to fall and the stock of gold in the hands of the 
Central Banks is increasing ; the present indications are that 
gold stocks are being decentralised and reserve ratios are be- 
coming inelastic. Administratively this situationcan beovercome 
in four different ways. First, by a formal and simultaneous 
abandonment of the gold standard, and the adoption of a purely 
“ managed” paper currency, a solution which is impossible, 1f 
for no other reason than for the reason that it would inflict 
enormous losses on those Central Banks (particularly the Federal 
Reserve Banks) carrying large stocks of gold among their assets. 
Secondly, by an agreement among existing Central Banks to 
abandon the principle of a legal minimum reserve ratio and to 
vary their de facto reserve ratio in a uniform manner from tume 
to time, a plan which fails unless an adequate administrative 
centre is built up, and which in any case depends upon securing 
agreement among a large and growing number of Central Banks. 


A third solution consists in the adoption of the plan of the Genoa 
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Conference, which in effect meant a single or perhaps a few gold 
standard countries, the rest of the world adopting a gold exchange 
standard only; a solution which encounters the practical diffi- 
cultythat thecountries not upon thegold standard feel themselves 
dependent upon those that are and feel that they suffer a loss 
of status in consequence. The fourth solution is the one which 
the proposed Bank for International Payments makes possible 
though by no means inevitable, i.e. an economy of gold reserves 
through the operation of a “ Bankers’ Bank ” for the whole 
of Europe. 

To realise the possibilities of the new Bank, and also the 
difficulties associated with it, account must be taken of the 
radically different position in which the new Bank will find 
itself as compared with an ordinary Central Bank. The Central 
Bank of France finds itself operating in a legally defined area 
with this characteristic, that the Bank itself is the source of 
ultimate credit and currency in that area. If the Bank of 
France desires to expand credit, all it needs to do is to buy securi- 
ties on the Paris market ; the resulting credit in its books adds 
to the effective volume of purchasing power in France itself. 
The new Bank is not necessarily in the same position. If it 
buys, as it is allowed to do, long-term securities in the London 
market, it does not necessarily add anything to the volume of 
purchasing power in London: it may merely be cancelling part 
of its sterling balances at the Bank of England, or transferring 
to the seller the sterling formerly held on its behalf by the Bank 
of England. Again, it is a commonplace of banking theory 
that the unification of banking results in a net economy of 
reserves, so that if two banks amalgamate the cheques drawn 
by the customers of each and payable to customers of each can 
simply be transferred by book-entry without any clearing- 
balance having to be maintained. But though it is contem- 
plated by the Young Plan that the new Bank is to accept 
clearing-deposits, this does not necessarily mean a net economy 
of gold; indeed, this possibility is for the moment clearly 
excluded by the provision of the Young Plan which provides that 
“All funds held by the banks on clearing account, whether 
gold in vault or gold under earmark for the bank’s account in 
central banks, shall be reserved for exclusive use in effecting 
settlements among the depositaries in the account.” 

We come, then, to the central problem: how can the new 
Central Bank help to solve the price problem? It can help 
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to solve it on two conditions. The first is that an increase in 
the balances standing to the credit of a particular Central Bank 
at the Bank for International Settlements will be regarded by 
it as equivalent to an increase in its gold stock, even if, at that 
moment, the new International Bank does not possess a gold or 
currency reserve of 100 per cent. of its outstanding liabilities 
on deposit account ; the second condition is that Central Banks 
will be prepared to borrow from.the new Bank for International 
Settlements, or, what comes to substantially the same thing, 
will be prepared to expand credit in their own currency areas 
against a credit-creation by the new Bank in its own books in 
their favour. Thus, if the new Bank desires to buy securities 
in London, and pays for them through the Bank of England, 
which expands its deposits and receives in counter-payment an 
increase in the total standing to its credit in the books of the 
new International Bank, then, in effect, the cash holdings of the 
new International Bank will have served as the basis of an 
expanded volume of purchasing power. And, just as increased 
gold supplies gradually affect the price-level of the whole gold- 
using area, so an increase in credit created in this way will 
gradually affect the price-level of all the areas the Central 
Banks of which keep accounts at the new International Bank, 
provided, as already pointed out, that a balance at the new Bank 
is regarded by the recipient Bank as tantamount to an increase 
in its gold stock. On this basis, therefore, a policy making for 
a more stable price-level can be initiated by the new Bank. 

It does not follow at all that these results will inevitably 
ensue. Just because the new Bank is not a national Central 
Bank, it is not to be allowed under the present Young Plan to 
operate in any money market without the consent of the Central 
Bank of the area concerned. It follows that any stabilising plan 
to be initiated by the new Bank will require the assent of existing 
Central Banks, and, if this is once obtained, it is just as easy 
technically—it is even easier—to initiate stabilising action by 
common action, each in its own money market on lines previously 
sketched out. Nevertheless, the existence of the new Bank 
makes it possible to envisage alternative lines of approach, and 
from the practical standpoint provides a common centre for 
discussion and for the initiation and supervision of policies 
which was previously lacking. What the new Central Bank — 
is capable of doing and becoming depends therefore very largely 
on the attitude of the Central Banks themselves. If they pursue 


ah 
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a narrowly “ nationalistic,’ “ common-sense” policy they 
deprive the Bank of much of its potential usefulness, and 
condemn it to the administration of a “ Gold Settlement 
Fund” with no more bearing on the price problems of the 


future than is possessed by the Federal Reserve Board in its ~~. 
capacity of keeper of the Gold Settlement Fund of the Federal AP ise 
Reserve Banks. If, on the other hand, they utilise the lending de 


powers of the new Bank in the interests of stable prices they will 
go far towards reconciling the necessities of an international 
economic order with the existence of national state entities. 


mee 
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War Explosives and Research 


ARTHUR MARSHALL 


HE application of new knowledge to warfare is affected 
strongly by two opposing tendencies. On the one hand 
the leading of armies is generally looked upon as a gentle- 
manly occupation, and in times of peace or of minor wars 
the leaders have usually tried to keep to the old ways and 
regarded innovations as infractions of the rules of the game. 
On the other hand, improved methods often produce such a 
great and immediate effect, that scruples have had to be thrown 
aside. The side which first adopts the new method obtains 
such an advantage that its opponent is obliged to copy it as 
quickly as possible or suffer defeat. Thus in the Great War, 
the use of poisonous gases and vapours by the Germans obliged 
the Allies to employ them also in spite of their objections to 
such methods. We derived great advantage from the use of 
tanks, although our generals failed to adapt their tactics to 
these new and powerful fighting machines. Our enemies 
suffered a corresponding disadvantage from their failure in 
this matter to copy us on an adequate scale. War has there- 
fore acted as a powerful stimulus to what may be called applied 
research, that is, the application of scientific knowledge to 
the purposes of war. In these days, when the development 
of mechanical transport has rendered it possible to put into 
the field the whole of the fighting manhood of a nation, it is 
impossible to draw a line between the industries of war and 
peace and consequently the stimulus of the late war has pro- 
duced and is producing far-reaching effects in the rational 
development of industries in all civilised nations. The effect 
of this stimulus is clearly seen when a discovery is applicable 
to the purposes both of peace and war. Thus flying would 
in normal times have taken several decades to attain the 
degree of development that it achieved in the four years of 
the war. 
The miseries caused by the war have therefore produced some 
compensations, inadequate though they be. 
One of the most remarkable discoveries of all time was that 
of gunpowder and the allied invention of the gun. It is 


specially remarkable in that it was made in an unscientific — 


age, although it must be considered to be a discovery in applied 
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science. Moreover, it must have been preceded by the dis- 
covery of the correct method of refining saltpetre, the principal 
constituent of gunpowder, a matter of no little diffculty 
in the state of knowledge then prevailing. Gunpowder appears ! 
to have been made first in China in the early years of the ~f . 


thirteenth century, but it was used only to make fireworks, 2 
the effects of which in warfare must have been moral rather E 
than material. The firearm, or gun, was not invented until age 


about a century later, probably in Germany, but before the 
end of the Hundred Years War between England and France 
(1337-1453) its use had become general in Western Europe. 
The developments in gunpowder and firearms have necessarily 
proceeded on parallel lines as it was obviously useless for the 
powder maker to manufacture an explosive too powerful for 


the guns of the time to withstand. But whereas the making y 4% 
of firearms has always been predominantly a private industry, 

the production of saltpetre and gunpowder had to be regulated po 
by the State, because it interfered with the liberty of the subject. aa 
Saltpetre was obtained in Europe principally from working ah 3 


up efflorescences that sprung up on walls and floors in sheltered 
places such as cellars and stables where nitrogenous organic 
matter was decomposing, and it was impossible to get a sufficient 
supply for a considerable war unless the saltpetre workers 
were given special powers. 

It took longer for the use of firearms to become established 
for sporting purposes, as hawking and the chase were the g 
respectable methods of killing game. Poachers, however, were 
not affected so much by these scruples, and consequently 
laws were passed in various countries against the possession of 
firearms by such people as peasants and shepherds. Our present 
attitude towards the shooting of foxes is a remnant of this. 

The development of the commercial use of powder for blasting 
ores and rock in mines and quarries was even slower, as there 
is no record of it until the beginning of the seventeenth century 
in Hungary, and it does not appear to have been introduced 
into England (Cornwall) until 1689. This is the more remark- 
able as gunpowder was used for military mining by the English 
as early as 1415 at the siege of Honfleur. Now, not only is 
far more gunpowder used for commercial blasting than for 
all other purposes combined, but dynamites and other blasting 
explosives are the principal support of the whole explosives 
industry. The history of gunpowder thus affords a remarkable 
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example of the manner in which war may lead the way to new 
developments of commercial importance. 
When we come to more modern times in which the develop- 


_ments in explosives have been brought about by the conscious 


application of scientific knowledge, we find the same pre- 
dominant influence of war. Although in some instances the 
inventions were made originally in connection with sporting 
guns or blasting, the possibility of applications to warfare 
was nearly always kept in mind, and in many cases discoveries 
which proved of importance for commercial purposes were 
made in the search for military explosives. 

The use of these fulminating mixtures was developed 
principally by the London gunmakers, and especially by 
A. J. Forsyth, who had been a Scotch minister; but the best 
method of applying them, by the flat shallow percussion cap, 
was invented in 1816 by Joshua Shaw, an Englishman who had 
settled in America. For military firearms they did not replace 
the priming of fine gunpowder until 1834. Meantime, fulminate 
of mercury had been discovered by Howard in 1800, and this 
was used on a small scale by E. Goode Wright for filling per- 
cussion caps for his sporting gun. He gave a brief but clear 
description of his method in the Philosophical Magazine in 
1823, and shortly afterwards the manufacture of percussion 
caps containing mercury fulminate was started by F. Joyce. 

Gun-cotton was discovered in 1845-6 by C. F. Schénbein, 
Professor of Chemistry at Basle. He recognised at once the 
importance of the substance as an explosive and kept the 
method of preparation secret whilst he endeavoured to sell 
it to various governments. He showed that when fired in 
a musket gun-cotton produced the same velocity as a much 
greater weight of gunpowder. He came over to England and 
gave successful demonstrations at Woolwich and Portsmouth 


and before the British Association. He took out a British — 


patent and leased the right of manufacture to John Hall 
and Sons, of Faversham, but before a year had elapsed, on 
July 14, 1847, there was an explosion, which destroyed the 
factory and killed twenty-one men. About the same time 
there were similar disasters in France. Attempts to manu- 
facture gun-cotton in Austria and other countries all met with 


DERREN 


the same fate until the proper method of making it stable was — 


discovered by Frederick Abel, Chemist of the English War j 


Department, in 1865. 
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The early trials with gun-cotton were mostly directed towards 
obtaining a propulsive explosive for use in military firearms, 
but the investigators were obsessed by the idea that it should 
be worked up in the same way as gunpowder. They there- 
fore milled it under edge runners, pressed it and granulated it. 
The powder thus obtained was too fast and uncontrollable 
for the purpose, but it was found to be suitable for shot-guns, 
the first successful smokeless powder for which was invented 
by Captain E. Schultze, of the Prussian Artillery, in 1865. 
In 1868 Abel’s assistant, E. A. Brown, discovered that dry gun- 
cotton could be caused to detonate by a detonator filled with 
fulminate of mercury, and later he found that a slab of wet 
gun-cotton could be exploded by means of a small primer of 
the dry substance. This led to its use for military demolitions 
as most of the gun-cotton could be kept in the comparatively 
safe form of wet compressed blocks. It is still used for this 
purpose in the British service, although the Germans and some 
of the other Powers have replaced it by blocks of trinitro- 
toluene, which is somewhat more violent and still safer. Com- 
pressed cartridges of a mixture of gun-cotton and barium nitrate 
were also used for a time for commercial blasting, under the 
name of tonite, but have now been displaced by more con- 
venient explosives. 

Schultze’s powder was not made from cotton, but by nitrating 
wood fibre, another form of cellulose. He sold the Austrian 


- rights to the firm of Volkmann, who made the further im- 


provement in 1870-1 of destroying partly the fibrous structure 
by treatment with a mixture of alcohol and ether; but after 
a few years the manufacture of this powder was stopped in 
Austria by the State on the ground that it infringed their gun- 
powder monopoly. 

In 1870, during the siege of Paris, Professor Marcellin Berthe- 
lot was called upon to give his city and country the benefit 
of his knowledge, and he was thus led to study the subject of 


explosives and especially the amounts of heat and energy 


liberated in explosive reactions. After the Franco-Prussian 
war his services were still retained for this purpose for many 
years, and an organisation was built up to deal with inventions 
and developments in the subject. Our present knowledge of 
explosives is largely due to his researches and influence. One 
of the most important results was the discovery by Vieille, 
working for the French Government in 1884, that if nitro- 
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cotton of a moderate degree of nitration be entirely gelatinised 
with a mixture of ether and alcohol, a doughlike mass is 
obtained which can be made into grains or strips or other 
shapes. On drying off the solvent a horny mass remains, which, 
when ignited, burns regularly by parallel layers. This was, 
and is, called Poudre B, the letter B standing for Boulanger ; 
but it is a matter of dispute whether it is derived from General 
Boulanger who was Minister of War at the time, or from the 
machine in which the incorporation of the nitro-cellulose with 
the solvent takes place, and is the same as that used by bakers 
for kneading their dough. Possibly both ideas contributed 
to the name. 

The problem of producing from nitro-cotton a smokeless 
powder that was suitable for use in rifled firearms had thus 
been solved. It was greatly superior to the old black gunpowder 
and soon led to corresponding improvements in ordnance. 
After a few years other fully gelatinised powders were dis- 
covered. In 1888 Alfred Nobel invented ballistite, which is 
made by gelatinising nitro-cellulose of low nitration with nitro- 
glycerine, the two substances being in about equal proportions ; 
and in the same year a committee appointed by the British 
Government and comprising Sir F. Abel and Sir J. Dewar 
carried out researches which resulted in the discovery of 
cordite, a mixture of nitro-glycerine, gun-cotton (highly nitrated 
cotton) and mineral jelly (vaseline) gelatinised with acetone. 
Since then the British army and navy have adhered to this 
type of powder, whilst the French have confined themselves 
to powders containing no nitro-glycerine, which are called 
nitro-cellulose powders. There has been much controversy 
as to the relative advantages of the two types; the Italians, 
like ourselves, have adopted nitro-glycerine powders, whereas 
most of the other Powers use only nitro-cellulose powders. 
The relative advantages and disadvantages are such that it 
has not been possible to arrive at an absolute decision. i 

In Germany M. v. Duttenhofer, of the Rottweil Powder — 
Factory, in 1883-4 made a powder of nitro-cellulose completely — 
gelatinised with acetic ether ; but obsessed by the old tradition, 
after drying it he milled, pressed, and granulated it like black 
powder. Nevertheless some 400 tons of it were supplied to — 
the State for use in ordnance. In 1889 a gelatinised powder — 
made in the form of flakes was introduced for the small-arms. 

Impressed by the practical results of the French researches | 
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into explosives, the German military authorities in 1891 
engaged W. Will, one of Hofmann’s most brilliant assistants, 
to build up an organisation for similar investigations. This 
led in 1897 to the erection of the “ Militarversuchsamt,”’ 
but in the following year Duttenhofer, who had the control 
of a number of arms, munitions and explosives factories, to- 
gether with other manufacturers with similar interests, founded 
the ‘‘Centralstelle für wissenschaftlich-technische Unter- 
suchungen ” and obtained the services of Will to conduct it. 
These two research institutions, the one supported by the 
State and the other by the trade, did much to develop the 
manufacture of explosives and arms in Germany. Unlike 
England, France, and many other nations, Germany had no 
State explosive works, and the result was much greater freedom 
in evolving new types, of which the research institutions in- 
vestigated the properties. Their experiments and tests led 
them to the conclusion that nitro-cellulose and nitro-glycerine 
powders both have their proper spheres: nitro-cellulose 
powders are in their opinion best for rifles and field guns of 
moderate calibre, whereas nitro-glycerine powders should be 
used for howitzers and large gums such as are mounted in ships 
and coast defences. 

In the South African War, 1899-1902, the severe erosion 
of the guns, and other problems connected with military 
explosives, led to the appointment of the Explosives Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the late Lord Rayleigh. 
This Committee tried to induce the English firms to set up a 
research association on the lines of the Centralstelle, but failing 
in this, started a research department of their own at Woolwich, 
which did great service during the Great War. But even before 
this was started the decision had been arrived at to reduce 
the percentage of nitro-glycerine in cordite. During the 
Great War a further modification of the composition was 
made on the recommendation of the Research Department on 
account of the scarcity of acetone. The gun-cotton was replaced 
by a nitro-cellulose of lower nitration which could be gelatinised 
with ether-alcohol, and the powder so obtained is called in 
consequence of its origin “ Cordite R.D.B.” (Research Depart- 
ment’s proposal B). 

One of the most striking successes of the Centralstelle was 
the discovery there by Thieme about 1906 of “ Centralite,” 
the scientific name of which is diphenyl-diethyl-urea. If a 
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small percentage of this be added to a nitro-glycerine powder 
and the mixture be incorporated under heated rollers, the 
nitro-cellulose is gelatinised without the use of any volatile 
solvent. The mixture can be pressed through dies and is 
then ready for immediate use. The long and troublesome 
process of drying the powder is thus avoided, as well as the 
cost of the ether-alcohol or acetone. If it had not been for 
the scarcity of glycerine in Germany, it is probable that this 
discovery would have led to a great increase in the production 
of nitro-glycerine powders there during the War. Centralite 
and similar compounds make the powder more stable, because 
they combine some of the decomposition products, which 
otherwise would have a tendency to shorten the life of the 
explosive. 

There has been a similar divergence of practice as regards 
the high explosives (H.E.) used for filling shell, but in this 
case there can be no reasonable doubt as to the best explosive 
to use at the present time. Until late in the nineteenth century 
gunpowder was used for this purpose, although H. Spregel 
had shown in 1873 that picric acid could be detonated by means 
of fulminate. This led to no practical result until E. Turpin, 
in 1885, pointed out the great advantages of using it for filling 
shell in consequence of its violence combined with insensitive- 
ness to heat and blows, as compared with the other high 
explosives known at that time. Besides, it is not expensive, 
as it is readily made by nitrating phenol (carbolic acid), one 
of the constituents of coal tar. Consequently it was adopted 
by the French Government, which named it melinite, 
and they were followed by the other Powers. The Germans 
started using it in 1888, and the British about the same time 
under the name of lyddite, derived from Lydd, where the 
artillery trials took place. The Germans were not satisfied 
with picric acid, as it has several disadvantages ; its melting- 
point is inconveniently high, so that it is difficult to melt 
and cast it in a safe manner, and it has a tendency to attack 
lead and other materials with the formation of compounds 
which are very dangerous. Moreover, picric acid itself was 
found to have a greater tendency to explode accidentally 
than was originally expected. In 1904 their researches led 
to the introduction of trinitrotoluene, generally known as 
T.N.T. or trotyl, which is free from these disadvantages. 
Although all this was well known in England, nothing was 
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done until the outbreak of the War, when it was found that 
the available supplies of phenol were not sufficient for require- 
ments of lyddite. The Research Department soon worked 
out processes for the manufacture of trinitrotoluene, the 
quantities of toluene available being much greater than those 
of phenol. Factories and refineries were organised in a remark- 
ably short space of time, but not without a number of disasters, 
due to the impossibility of investigating in such a short space 
of time all the sources of danger in a new large scale industry 
dealing with a high explosive. The explosions in the refineries 
in which the T.N.T. was recrystallised were specially bad. In 
consequence of the insensitiveness of the explosive it was 
necessary to alter the design of the shells, and these again 
had not been thoroughly tested before they were issued to 
the batteries in France. Many of them exploded in the bores, 
destroying the guns and killing some of the gunners. The 
necessity for rigid cleanliness when handling T.N.T. was not 
realised, with the result that numerous munition girls were 
poisoned by absorbing it through the skin. All these difficulties 
were overcome, but in Germany they never arose, as the manu- 
facture had been developed gradually in times of peace. In 
order to make the T.N.T. go further it was mixed with ammonium 
nitrate, and the Germans adopted the same means, but whereas 
most of our artillery shell were filled with a mixture called 
amatol, of 20 per cent. T.N.T. and 80 per cent. ammonium 
nitrate, they used 60 per cent. T.N.T. and 40 per cent. ammonium 
nitrate. ` 

The British Navy, however, has adhered to picric acid, 
as the naval authorities have grave objections to shell con- 
taining detonators filled with fulminate, on the ground that 
they are not safe. Lyddite can be detonated by means of 
a primer of explosive that is merely ignited, whereas T.N.T. 
and amatol can only be fired by means of a detonator. But the 
anticipated safety of lyddite has proved to be illusory, for 
a shell that can be fired by an internal flame can also be ex- 
ploded by an external one if it be sufficiently intense. Lyddite 
being distinctly more sensitive to blows than T.N.T., a collection 
of shells filled with it is more liable to detonate en masse. 
On the other hand there is no real difficulty in mounting a 
fulminate detonator in a shell so that its accidental ignition 
is impossible. 
On October 27, 1914, H.M. battleship Audacious, which 
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had only recently been completed, ran on to a mine, but she 
was not sunk immediately and was struggling back to port, 
when she blew up violently with great loss of life. Evidently 
the mine had started an internal fire which eventually reached 
a shell-store, which then detonated. On November 26 the 
battleship Bulwark blew up with great violence in Sheerness 
harbour, and the same thing happened to the cruiser Natal 
in Cromarty harbour on December 30, I915. It has never 
transpired what was the original cause of either of the latter 
two disasters, but the damage might have been of a minor 
character only, if the shell had not been filled with such a 
sensitive explosive. In the battle of Jutland the splendid 
battle cruisers Indefatigable, Queen Mary, and Invincible all 
blew into pieces after a short bombardment, and practically 
the whole of their crews were lost. In these cases there is 
reason to think that in consequence of faulty design and wrong 
organisation of the ammunition drill, the flash from an enemy 
shell in each instance reached the working chamber below 
a turret, and that the flame from the burning cordite caused 
the whole of the shell in the adjoining shell-store to detonate. 
The cruisers Black Prince and Defence also blew up during the 
battle in a similar manner. No such catastrophes happened 
to the German ships. The light cruiser Wiesbaden sank after 
a heavy bombardment, but did not blow up. The battle 
cruiser Lutzow was so much damaged that she had to be aban- 
doned and was sunk by a German torpedo to prevent her falling 
into our hands; the light cruiser Elbing was rammed by a sister 
ship, and the Frauenlob was torpedoed. The battleship Pom- 
mern was also torpedoed and disappeared in a terrific explosion, 
the torpedo having apparently gone off right against the shell- 
store. The other capital ships, although much battered and 
penetrated repeatedly by our shell, suffered no vital injury 
and were able to steam back to harbour. To some extent the 
escape of the German ships was due to the over-sensitiveness 
of lyddite which prevents shells filled with it from penetrating 
heavy armour unless the impact be almost normal; the shell 
is liable to break up and explode on the surface, doing com- 
paratively little damage. 

It cannot, of course, be asserted that none of our ships 
would have been lost if they had not been armed with lyddite 
shell, but it seems reasonable to conclude that most of them — 
would have escaped without vital injury, and that even in 
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those cases where the ships sank most of the crews would have 
survived. However, the British Navy is apparently still pro- 
vided with shell filled with picric acid. 

There was one mysterious loss of a German ship: that of 
the light cruiser Karlsruhe, which was lost off Trinidad on 
November 4, 1914. A fire broke out from some unknown cause 
and there were several explosions in the torpedo room, but 
whereas the British ships just mentioned were blown to pieces 
and disappeared instantly with practically their whole crews, 
the Karlsruhe took half an hour to sink and, according to the 
German official account, 146 of those on board escaped and 
returned to Germany. 

There are a number of other nitro-compounds similar to 
picric acid and trinitrotoluene both in chemical constitution 
and explosive properties, and the French and German armies 
made use of a good many of them, mostly in mixtures. Hexa- 
nitrodiphenylamine was found by the Germans to be specially 
suitable for torpedo war-heads and aerial bombs because it 
detonates with full violence even when only slightly confined, 
but it had to be mixed with T.N.T. because it has a very high 
melting-point. These substances are, however, either more 
expensive to make or less powerful than T.N.T. and give results 
which are not much better. Some of the most powerful 
explosives are too sensitive for use in warfare except in small 
quantities as priming materials. 

Before the War most of the shell provided for our artillery 
were shrapnel containing only a small charge of gunpowder 
to open them and drive out the numerous bullets. These, 
although effective against troops in the open, were useless 
against an enemy protected by trenches, and it was found 
essential to use shell filled with high explosive. The prolonged 
state of “ siege warfare ” led the Germans to introduce the 
use Res poisonous gases and vapours, first in clouds and later in 
shell. 

In the development of gas-warfare, the relationship of research 
to war was different, so far as Germany was concerned at any 
rate. From the first the Germans were able to rely on the great 
dye-making firms for the production of poison “ gases’ as well 
as explosives, but whereas in explosives much of the research 
was carried out by the official Militarversuchsamt, as well as by 
the explosives firms and their Centralstelle, for gases the German 
Army was able to rely almost entirely on the dye-firms for 
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research, and for working out methods of production. There 
was very little delay in getting the actual manufacture started, 
because the plant used for making dyes and medicinal chemicals 
could be applied equally well to the new substances. Moreover, 
many of the intermediate products were identical and the staffs 
were thoroughly familiar with its use. In England, France, 
Italy, and the United States, the dye-making industry had been 
almost throttled by the deliberate policy of the powerful German 
firms, which even before the War had been combined into two 
great associations, and during the War amalgamated into one 
mighty firm, the Interessen-Gemeinschaft Farbstoff-Industrie, 
commonly known as the I.G. In England it was largely the 
university professors and teachers of chemistry that had to carry 
out the urgent investigations necessary to counter the German 
gas offensive, although valuable assistance was also rendered by 
the comparatively small dye factories, and in the early stages 
much even of the actual manufacture was done in college 
laboratories. Before it was possible to produce on a large scale, 
it was necessary not only to erect new factories but to design 
unfamiliar plant and test it, and what was even more difficult, to 
train staffs that had previously had little or no similar experience. 
In the other allied countries the experience was very similar. 
This was why the Germans were able to retain the initiative in 
this all-important branch of warfare right up to the time of the 
Armistice, but in view of the great efforts that had been made 
both in Europe and America it is possible that the campaign of 
1919 would have produced a different result. The compara- 
tively clumsy method of research by a large number of separate 
organisations co-ordinated by government departments naturally 
took a considerable time to overtake the start of the wonderfully 
organised German firms. 

In defensive measures, that is, principally the design and 
production of gas masks, on the other hand, we were ahead of 
the enemy, largely because he doubted our ability to manu- 
facture the more effective and difficult gases. When towards 


the end the Germans were shelled with French and English — 


mustard gas, they deeply regretted the inferiority of their masks. 
If ever there be another war on the same scale, there can be 
little doubt that gas will be used again, as one or both sides will 


consider that its life as a nation is threatened, and that any 


measure is justified that promises success and survival. More- 


over, it has been contended that gas is less inhumane than 
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H.E., as it causes fewer deaths and permanent disablements in 
proportion to the numbers put temporarily out of action. It is 
possible, and even probable, that more effective poisons will be 
discovered than the mustard gas and arsenicals that were used 
in 1917 and rg18. Consequently it is practically useless to 
have large government factories designed for the manufacture of 
the known substances. The only effective way to deal with the 
problem is to have a large indigenous dye-making industry 
equipped with up-to-date plant and staffed with men who are 
accustomed to make constantly a large range of complicated 
chemicals not only for dyeing, but also for pharmaceutical, 
photographic, and other purposes. It must be one of the func- 
tions of the government of the state to see that the industry is 
not crushed by the activities of a foreign and possibly hostile 
country. 
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In open warfare, in the less thickly populated parts of the earth, - 


gas is comparatively ineffective. The Spaniards used it in 
Morocco, but did more injury to their own troops than to the 
Moors; the French, having had more experience of the use 
of gas in the Great War, did not attempt to apply it in that 
country. One of the results of experience is that gas is only 
effective when used in large quantities and high concentration, 
and in remote places the difficulties of transport will probably 
always make it necessary for armies to confine themselves 
| mainly or entirely to the use of H.E. and shrapnel. 

| Much fear has been expressed of the effect of the aerial 
bombardment of towns and cities with gas shell, but it seems 
improbable that they would have nearly such a serious effect 
as the same number of H.E. bombs. It would as a rule be 
impracticable to drop a large number of bombs within a small 
space, and the populace would only have to retire within the 
houses and keep all the doors and windows shut until squads 
of firemen and other specially equipped and protected men 
had washed the chemical away and destroyed it. 

Not all the developments in military and naval explosives 
have been mentioned here, and nothing has been said of dynamite 
and other commercial blasting agents, whether the principal 
constituent be nitro-glycerine, ammonium nitrate, chlorates 
or liquid oxygen. The industry of manufacturing them is 
really of far greater size than that of making military explosives, 
and, unlike the armament firms, the explosives works are still 
flourishing in these difficult times of peace. 
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HE Public Schools still hold much of our attention in 

the field of education. They seem to be endowed with 

life, and the last few years point hopefully to the promise 
that they are continuing their evolution a stage farther. When 
we talk of the public schools we have, as a rule, a fixed, 
almost stationary, notion or ideal of them peculiar to ourselves, 
associated with the particular school from which we ourselves 
came. We forget that the public schools, like public life, 
have changed in character, in aim, in numbers, and in social 
standing. The truth is that they reflect in its youth the 
characteristics of the country. They are a typically English 
product, and the secret of their success is that they have 
somehow rooted themselves upon national rather than class 
characteristics. One result of this is that much that is typical 
of them can be and is adopted in day-schools of various ranks 
and needs no acclimatisation there. A careful observation 
of the Boy Scouts shows the same thing. To some extent 
Scouting provides the same kind of life for boys. Again, 
public schools take their tone very largely from society. For 
example the general improvement in manners, culture, and 
savoir-faire of the last eighty years has produced exactly the 
same improvement in the manners and ways of the schools. 
A Flashman was possible in Tom Brown’s days, not only in 
the school, but also in society; to-day he is an anomaly in 
both. In other words, they have been and are, for better or 
for worse, a public institution—possibly for worse, till Arnold 
set his ideas into practice, and his lieutenants carried them into 
the new schools that were founded all over the country in the 
middle of the last century. From that point they set them- 
selves to achieve certain virtues, produce certain standards of 
character and of Christianity, realise certain ideals; and as by 
that time the spread of railways had relieved parents of the 
inconvenience of sending their sons farther afield than the 
nearest big school, it was easy to enter your boy in the school 
which appealed to your taste, or where he would meet boys 
whose parents agreed with you im politics, Churchmanship, 
social standing, or merely in financial resources. And society 


5 


was thus reflected in its schools. So that the immensely 
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enlarged body of people then ready to give their sons such 
schooling found the aristocracy at Eton, High Churchmanship 
at Lancing, a reception for parsons’ sons at Marlborough, and 
for soldiers’ at Wellington and so on. Not that such clear- 
cut distinctions remained. Every big school proved more or : 
less a medley, and whatever the individuality with which it f 
set out, towards the end of the century and to-day, it is possible { AE 
rightly to speak of them all as roughly one body, roughly the l4 
same sort of institution, with the same ideals, curriculum, and 


-character ; so that when the War Office establishes O.T.C.s, 


or the Universities a Certificate examination, or even when 
the M.C.C. or other athletic councils organise matches for 
public school boys, they are dealing with an unanimity rather 
than with a diversity of practice. We are therefore speaking 


of a big national institution or habit which handles the boys E 
_ who, rightly or wrongly, are likely to have a very large say 
in the future of affairs. l 
If there is one country in Europe which, more than another, i 
has such a thing as a social sense it is England. And if a Eoo 


school is anything beyond a collection of teaching-classes, a 
place where tutors can teach more than one pupil at the same 
time, it is a society of children ; and the supreme value in the 
modelling of the public schools has been the modelling of them 
as societies for young people just at the age when their develop- 
ment calls on the one hand for independence, and on the other 
for loyalty. 

There are many valid reasons for drawing the line between 
little boys and big boys at the figure 11 +, as we propose to. 
Psychologically, however, it is about two years later that a 
boy moves over the frontier which separates the assertiveness 
of childhood from the devotedness of adolescence. And here i 
the public school has its material better sifted than the County i 
School. The freedom of English schoolboys from parental 
control just at this point and their admission into a democracy 
of youth is the secret. To this we must add the value of boys 
bearing responsibility for themselves and one another, and the 
group inspiration of high ideals. It is in the boarding-school 
alone that the benefits can be fully felt. It is often asked 
nowadays whether the professional man faced by the horribly 
expensive prospect of sending his sons to the boarding-school 
of which he himself is an Old Boy would not be getting the 
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admirable day-schools that the 1902 Act has bestowed upon us. 
He may find himself compelled to choose the cheaper school, 
but he will not be satisfied with the alternative. In the day- 
school the teaching will be quite as good, the material equip- 
ment often better; the industry better still—though the day- 
boy’s motive for industry, namely the desire to “ get on,” must 
not be given the credit of a virtue so much as of a good habit. 
The true virtues of boys at this age are those of social service 
rather than of individual success. Nor does the parent mind 
his sons’ mixing with ex-elementary schoolboys. In principle 
we are often highly snobbish in England, in practice we are the 
most equalising of democrats. The fact is that the day-school 
is not to the same extent a society of boys. Only for part of 
the day are the boys away from parental control, the force of 
which the parent knows is now spent ; and the hours when his 
boys are at school are the hours when the masters also are all at 
school. His sons will not get that independence that he knew, 
those country walks, talks in studies, fun at meals and in 
dormitories, all the companionship, all the unique possession 
of the place which he himself enjoyed at a boarding-school. 
Nor will he forget the chapel. Nothing will be said here on that 
head. Religious education is no easy matter; but in our big 
schools it is above all things treated with great seriousness, 
with great reverence, and sometimes with great enlightenment. 
Obviously it is the core of the matter; and if the heart beats 
steadily the life will not be in danger of collapse, and the parent 
has that factor in mind more than any other when he is planning 
his boys’ upbringing. That is the unique possession which he 
wants to be theirs as well. And that, it seems, is why boarding- 
schools continue to hold the field, and why at a time when the 
splendid new secondary day-schools are giving a first-rate 
education all over the country, and when the cost of boarding- 
schools is quite appalling, the latter nevertheless are as full as 
can be, and new ventures are being put firmly on their feet every 
ear. 

At the same time the public schools have their anxieties as 
well as their difficulties. So long as their cost puts them — 

beyond the reach of all but the rich, so long must they share the 
fears of those that possess, who ‘‘ weep to have that which they 
fear to lose.’ And that they themselves are rich in property, 
tradition, and status is true enough ; and it must follow that — 
they dread signs of decay from their high state. Like many 
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individuals who are not quite sure of themselves, they and their 
supporters waver between over-confidence and despair. At 
one time we are told that they are the prop of the world, the 
salt of the British Empire, the true winners of the Great War. 
At another they are the idle playing-ground of the spoilt 
children of the rich, out-of-date institutions which before very 
long will be swept ruthlessly away by the flood of democracy. 

How, then, can they look forward with confidence to a new 
age, an even more democratic age, in which their vested interests 
will be scrutinised more carefully and more jealously than 
ever before? Only in one way, by themselves standing not 
on their past, their possessions, and their prestige, but on their 
future, their actual achievement, and their power to originate and 
to develop as the country does. 

It is the constant new originations that have given the 
public schools their place and helped them to keep it. Such 
bodies are wont to follow a placid routine, and to lose impetus, 
till a revolutionary sets them moving again. Progress is not 
even, but caused by a series of accelerating jerks. It is Arnold, 
Temple, Thring, Sanderson, and other less famous originators 
who have helped the constant advance and quickened the pace. 
And if the new schools that are claiming the aristocratic 
title of Public School can bring something to the cause besides 
a new name, can look forward to being something more than 
“ only another public school,” then there is hope. And the 
oldest and richest schools, standing aloof from State control, 
will be able to continue their inestimable contribution to 
education of independent experiment, lofty inspiration, and the 
constant ideal of public service. 

In what ways, then, can an advance be made towards ideals 
which in the small world of school and between its narrow 
boundaries are often actually realisable, ideals which may 
spread, and affect the public life? Let us group a few suggestions 
round three aspects of a boy’s life: his learning, his tastes, and 
his character. 

In matters of learning the schools are in a vicious circle— 
not very vicious, because the appetite and energy of boyhood 
have a way of stomaching the most unappetising dishes and 
surmounting the most formidable obstacles, and generally making 
silk purses out of sows’ ears. The difficulty lies in the curri- 
culum. Everyone admits that the curriculum is far too full; 
_very many teachers of very many subjects have to be employed, 
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and the day is a long series of lessons. And yet every thoughtful 
person knows that what you learn for yourself is worth four 
times what you have to learn from others. Acquiring knowledge 
is by nature the most delightful of pursuits. How keenly do 
boys acquire masses of knowledge about automobiles, beetles, 
county cricketers and other unacademic subjects! And 
yet by compulsion and lecturing we have made it the common 
conviction in this country that learning is a bore. After four 
centuries, in spite of our school games, happy school memories, 
and pride in our schools and their successes, as far as the class- 
room is concerned the whining schoolboy still creeps like snail 
unwillingly to school. When we remember further additions to 
the routine, very serious ones—O.T.C. drills, Rugger-practice, 
bowling at nets, and compulsory games, the boy’s day has little 
freedom left and he rushes hurriedly from one engagement to 
another in a foolish diffusion of his energy, a senseless whirl of 
appointments. 

If the Secondary schools seem to be rivalling the scholastic 
successes of the old schools, the latter need not be too afraid. 
The younger have already wisely copied the characteristic 
parts from the older, the prefect system, the games and house- 
competitions. They already suffer from a worse programme of 
short consecutive daily lessons, and when they have had time to 
copy the O.T.C., the School Mission, the Shooting VIII, inter- 
school matches and all the other paraphernalia, they will find 
their time as full and the boy’s leisure for serious study as evilly 
curtailed as in the public schools. There is only one way in 
which the situation is met—by constant drive. Headmasters 
drive and their colleagues drive, prefects drive, and boys drive 
themselves. And though there is such a thing as a natural 
appetite for learning, and though compulsion is known to be its 
worst enemy, yet the whole matter of learning is organised on a 
basis of compulsion and emulation, and the silliest part of the 
system seems to be “ Marks.” 

If there is one age at which it is justifiable to urge boys on to 


` individual competition against one another, it is not the public- 


school age. The age of 8 to 12, the so-called age of self-asser- 
tion, might be the one. But from 14 to 18 a boy’s chief motives 
are comradeship and sociability. The distinguished men who 
bring renown to their old schools have not flourished because 
of marks, prizes, and punishments, rather in spite of them. It 
is often pathetic to see the way in which schools claim as their 
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product boys who in after life have won fame. It was their 
luck, rather, that such men were sent to them as pupils. The 
most they can claim is that while giving such men the usual 
education they did not succeed in cramping or spoiling them. 
What we do not know is the amount of original ability that drive 
and competition have soured. The truth is that so long as the 
co-operative team spirit is kept out of work and replaced 
by compulsion and systems of individual competition and re- 
wards, we shall not do as well as we might. In games, where 
they still enjoy some self-government and where a team spirit 
is essential, boys do their utmost ; but in the class-room two 
other courses are expected, both doubtful in value, sheep-like 
docility or revolt. The contempt that boys show for the 
compulsive virtues supposed to lie in marks is shown in the 
common habit of cribbing. The boy who cribs for a personal 
advantage is as rare and as unpopular as the man who appropri- 
ates your silver in the pavilion dressing-room. But the groups 
who tolerate cribbing to avoid compulsion and punishment are 
common, especially under a martinet. Masters vary from the 
exaggerated taking of a high line and calling it cheating, to the 
fatuous and dishonest line of treating it as venial, like unpunc- 
tuality or untidiness. It is an unhappy thing to see a small boy 
who has been brought up with a sensitive and fastidious sense of 
honour losing his fine edge under these puzzling circumstances. 
As has recently been written, teachers would do well to talk 
less and find out more about the unconscious processes of the 
mind. But it is hard to see where the circle can be broken. 
One of the new public schools might make a move ; it is doubt- 
ful if it could be possibly made in the older ones, and in any 
case the pitch would be already queered by the preparatory 
schools—preparatory of so much that spoils the public schools. 
But if a man had the faith to abolish marks and with them the 
whole system of entrance scholarships, to cut down severely 
the number of teaching hours, and give boys a long, unhustled 
day in which they had plenty of work to do in their own time, 
he would not find it hard to sweep the board in University 
prizes. Probably he would not be the sort of man to reckon his 
successes that way. Incidentally he would make an enormous 
difference in the physical health of his school. But that is 
another story, which school authorities do not often understand. 
When it comes to matters of taste, public schools are well off. 
There at any rate their money and their traditions have been 
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well used. The beauty of the Eton playing fields (surely more 
a place for seeing beauty than for winning Waterloos), of 
“Meads”? at Winchester, the sites on “The Hill,” above 
Godalming, below the beacon at Malvern, or under the Abbey 
at Sherborne, the downs of Marlborough and Lancing, the 
autumn tints at Haileybury, the rhododendrons at Wellington, 
“ Gray Pit” at Bradfield, and the lake and avenues of Stowe, 
all have far more to do with the training of boys than we can 
exactly estimate. To this, too, much has been added. Not 
only are boys free, on Sundays at least, to roam the pleasant 
country in which so many of the schools have been set, but 
personal tastes have been more directly catered for. Libraries 
have been there from the first; art museums and drawing- 
schools are no new growth; and above all, especially in the 
last years, there has been a splendid development of music, 
both in performance and appreciation, and the average boy 
nowadays probably knows as much about the symphonies of 
Beethoven and the Etudes of Chopin as he does about “ Para- 
dise Lost” or Keats’ lyrics. All this is very much to the good ; 
and the increase in late years of artistic creation, of writing for 
school literary magazines, of performing music, of drawing, 
painting and modelling, and of serious theatricals shows that a 
public schoolboy has a real chance of healthy, artistic, and 
emotional self-expression. “At the age when puberty widens 
the range of emotions it is right to provide all these healthy 
outlets for their satisfaction. Advances are likely to go on in 
this field, country dancing, gardening and other arts have still 
to be exploited. And this opportunity for self-expression 
leads directly to our third heading, that of character. 

For the one thing which creates and beautifies character is 
freedom and expansion, just as confinement narrows and dis- 
torts it. It is freedom, whether for artistic, intellectual, or 
even merely active occupations, which sweetens school life; 
while repression spoils and poisons it. And that has always 
been the strength of the public schools. Boys have at about 


_ the right age been removed from the narrower limits of home 


and put in a society where the strong group sense which is 
typical of this period finds a fine, free, open field and gets an 
employment. Service lends steadiness; and freedom gets 
a finer temper when responsibility to the boy’s society is added, 
and he becomes a prefect. It is in this way that the public 
schoolboy gets to know other men and to know his own place 
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among them. It is this which makes him, as a rule, however \ 


lacking in some respects, socially reliable and agreeable, and 
willing in public service. In this a standard is set which the 
day school’s less wide social grip on its boys must find it harder 
to reach. And it is just in these matters that the wise school- 
master, especially the wise housemaster, will interfere as seldom 
as possible in the working of his house. Watchful he will always 


be, and, if he knows his work, the outward bearing of his boys A 


will be the book in which he can easily read the symptoms 
of their inward health. But his own task will not be to com- 
mand and legislate so much as to be there for consultation and 
advice, and to find constant opportunities for giving responsi- 
bility. He will not be afraid of letting boys make mistakes 
and suffer for them. A set of boys who are no trouble to him is 
not what he will desire. But the master who constantly controls 


and provides, who sees that no hour of the boy’s day is un- ` 


occupied with duties, and who inflicts himself upon their 
privacy, is setting to work the wrong way. A more alarming 
portent of the same kind is the Games Master, that is if, as is 
sometimes the case, he considers it his duty to organise the 

ames, choose the teams, and feel himself responsible for victories 
and defeats. Such a man is spoiling by an unthinking egoism 
the vaunted virtues of self-government. But even self-govern- 
ment is not so well understood as it was. Prefects and their 
subordinates are expected to be loyal to laws which others 
have made for them. This is rather self-administration than 
self-government, and there is a great difference. Wherever the 
law originates to some extent from popular sources and not from 
the authorities it has a powerful hold. That is why a boy 
thinks little of unpunctuality at lessons or bedtime and regards 
smoking and sweepstakes tolerantly ; yet nothing in the world 
will induce him to carry his hand in the pocket or his cap at the: 
tilt which boy law has forbidden. If boys can be trusted with 
further responsibility for the ordering of their own life, their 
loyalty to it will increase in proportion. 

The perpetual struggle to produce specious results, to leave no: 
idle hands for which the devil can find business, and to manage 
things for boys, is a dangerous thing and produces some very 
unexpected results. It is common to be anxious nowadays about 
“morals”? in boarding-schools. Those who think homo- 
sexuality is growing, and think these schools help its growth, are 
ignorant of the established truth that the seeds of such trouble arè 
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sown many years earlier, and that the cause is generally the 
unwise behaviour of mothers. The harm is done long before 
school is reached. What is a more real cause of anxiety is that 
the instability natural to boys passing through the adolescent 
period is increased by repressive, anxious, hustling, and domineer- 
ing methods of treating them. All readers of psychology know 
that at the age at which boys go to public schools they are 
passing through a normal stage of hero-worship. Crichton- 
Miler, among others, definitely calls it a homosexual phase. But 
that means not an unhappy exceptional inversion, but a happy 


“normal phase, leading normally to the heterosexual. The 


average schoolmaster of to-day knows little of such matters. 
To him strong affection of all kinds is dangerous. His habit 
is to fear and suspect it, and to adopt the policy of suppression. 
The boy soon becomes aware of the man’s anxiety and catches 


- the contagion. His high idealism is poisoned, his self-confidence 
` sapped, and his checked inspiration twisted towards morbidity. 


When it comes to plainer and coarser questions of morals the 
schoolmaster again is often responsible. Young people who 
are not allowed healthy delights naturally tend to compensate 
for them by unhealthy ones, and the “ tone ” of a school is 
largely a symptom not so much of the characters of the boys 
as of the freedom, trust, and responsibility for themselves which 
they are or are not being allowed by the grown-ups. The 
devoted and admirable men who have made and worked the 


-big schools have had the wise recognition that swimming-baths, 


grass fields, cross-country running in wind and rain, music and 
drawing, singing and gymnastics are healthy things ; but it was 
a matter of intuition rather than of technical knowledge, and 
these things were considered adornments rather than part of the 
essential equipment. In some schools a spirit of asceticism has 


. been instilled, with quick effects, through discomfort and bore- 


dom, upon morality. It is this asceticism, this failure to serve 
youth, not the grouping of boys together, which is at the root 
of trouble; or else dancing, acting, verse-writing, and music 
would be: an older and stronger growth than many of them 
now are. However, a newer age seems to be bringing more 
understanding. When one has heard of a school where boys 
gave a dance to which they asked girls, and another where 
tennis-matches were played between some of its boarding- 
houses and those of the local Girls’ High School, we seem to be 


reaching more sanity and health. This is no plea for Co-educa- — 
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tion. Co-education must enjoy better justification than being ` 
merely a disinfectant. Few boys, given leisure, interest, and 
plenty of physical pleasure, will have difficulties. But forced 
asceticism, discomfort, and lack of rest soon show that the devil 


can easily find mischief for busy hands as well as idle. Terror-~—. 


of expulsion, too, prevents a victim coming for adult help. 
If he cannot swim alone he must sink, and there is no way out. 
Plenty of artisticdelight and pleasure, encouragement in idealism 
and at times, chiefly in the holidays, some female companionship 
should be enough for boys. 

But when a schoolmaster really understands these things, 
his authority among his colleagues is personal only, a matter 
of opinion. If his reading is up-to-date in the Higher Criticism 
or in Biology, he is considered a scholar or a scientist ; but if he 
- has read some Freud or Adler he is apt to be thought a crank. 
If only all teachers could take some training in the business of 
their profession and learn the elementary science of how the 
mind works, all would soon be well. But here we are in the most 
vicious circle of all. The teachers in the State-aided schools 
must submit to some training and indeed profit by it. But 
then their schools are not independent of State control. In the 
public schools, where there is real independence, few men have 
learnt what is to be learnt about their job; nearly all are 
amateurs. Many are gifted amateurs, but the public schools 
do not nowadays draw from the University the brilliant men 
they used to. It isnot likely now that any school will get for its 
staff such a group of men as Temple could gather round him 
at Rugby, Percival at Clifton, or Butler at Harrow. As of old, 
public schoolmasters come from Oxford and Cambridge, but 
they are hardly as they used to be, the cream. The proper 
compensation would be to train them, but by neither of those 
universities is the training of teachers taken very seriously, 
nor even the new psychology looked upon without scandal. 
Dons are people who never have had any difficulty in acquiring 
knowledge. To them it seems to appear as easy as holding a 
cup under a tap. If not, how could one of the soundest of them 
recently have asked about the training of teachers: “ Is there 
anything in it?” Public schoolmasters are not quite the 
intellectual equals of Dons, but they are in the same position 
in this respect that they are people who have all made a success 
of school life, energetically pushing in the mob, winning prizes, 
scholastic and athletic, and rising well above the average. Unless 
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they are gifted with the amateur virtue of sympathy, they have 
no other qualification for understanding the merely average boy, 
and the universities do not seem keen to train them. A head- 
master, choosing the best he can, probably has to snatch them 
straight from college, in no way prepared for their work. And 
before they have time to cry “ Oh !” they are plunged into the 
waters of overwork, seldom to emerge and take stock of their 
situation. They only remember what helped them in their own 
successful schooldays, “ Drive.” So they drive all their boys 
without discrimination. A properly trained staff of men 
would know how to balance tradition with educational theory, 
of which at present they know little. They would have more 
conviction for withstanding the dangerously complete auto- 
cratic powers with which headmasters, good and bad, are 
armed. They might, with guidance, see the value of the leisure 
pleaded for above. Their own work could be enormously 
reduced in quantity and probably enormously bettered in 
quality. And the boys, with less hustle, might find time to 
make their own beds, wait on each other at meal-times, and in 
other ways reduce the heavy expenses of their schooldays. 
It is not that the public schools are in any way luxurious. 
Boys and men live simply and often work very hard. But 
such institutions cost much money. Many parents can easily 
meet the bills by capital and dividends. An astonishing number, 
again, manage it by courage and devotion. It is for the latter 
that reduction in expenses and the routing out of endowments is 
wanted. It is probably true that the recruiting of public 
schools is exclusive. Any workman allowed to select his own 
material is naturally fastidious. But if rank, fashion, and money 
are thought by outsiders to be the chief desiderata, the school- 
master thinks otherwise. He looks patiently for manners, 
taste, brains, public service, and desert ; and if he can, helps the 
needy from special funds. Once the boy is admitted, the 
internal democracy is absolute. 

One constantly encouraging feature is that parents are ready 
for reform. Many a father contentedly takes things as they are. 
What was good enough for him is good enough for his boys. 
His children can only once enjoy school-life, and it is a pity to 
risk the one chance by sending them to an odd school. Yet it 
is a fact that wherever a headmaster has been ready boldly 
to graft new ideas on an old stock, he has had the immediate 
support of an enlightened public opinion, more enlightened 
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sometimes than his colleagues or his governors. j 
Arnold, Thring, Sanderson, and oers bear this aa 
the latest examples confirm it. ; 
Nothing can be said here about the preparatory sch 
which public schoolboys come. That i a ee eee 
probably a more important subject. The preparatory school 2 
more independent than the public school, and its masters have f 
a freer hand to work out their ideals. Their range of merit ; 
probably rises higher and drops lower than that of the public 
Schools. Their masters are even less trained for their job. 
But they cater for boys of another psychological age, and the 
roblems are entirely different. Yet as they form a system 
with the public school, they are a great part of the problem, 
the more problematic part, if only for one reason: the prepara- 
tory school is almost as expensive as the public school, and you 
can be less sure what your money is buying. 
In the public school, boy-nature does manage in some measure 
to express itself, and boy-nature can betrusted. So far as it has 
won this expression, the schools are good. Where men who run Ps 
them can trust further still, the schools will be better, and the 
problem will restrict itself nearer to the plain one of ways and 
means, reduction of expenses on one hand and production of 
) benefactors on the other. 
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Goethe’s View of Nature 


G. Lowes DICKINSON 


N discussing Goethe’s view of Nature I do not feel myself 

to be concerned merely with a piece of literary history, 

such as might be inappropriate to the objects of this journal. 
Rather I have in mind one of the ways in which it is possible 
to look out upon the world, a way as legitimate as that which 
we call, specifically, scientific, and no less valid and true. 
And I have chosen Goethe as my theme because he was the 
last great exemplar of . 1e poet and artist who is also an investi- 
gator. His affiliations go back to the early Greek philosophers, 
and to the humanists of the Renaissance, in particular to 
Lionardo. But our knowledge of his predecessors is compara- 
tively scanty, while Goethe has left a full record of himself in 
over a hundred volumes supplemented by many contemporary 
accounts of his opinions and conversations. We can therefore 
see his mind at work more completely than is the case with 
any other man of his eminence, though it must be admitted 
that the very mass of the material makes it difficult to sift 
out the essential from what is ironic, paradoxical, or merely 
controversial. Still it is possible to define with sufficient 
precision his main positions, and that is what is attempted 
in this article. 

Let us start with the central point, the motive that prompted 
him throughout. It was not curiosity merely, though curiosity 
of course there was. It was rather “ Wonder ” (“ Thauma,” 
in the Platonic sense) a passion that was not only scientific but 
also æsthetic and religious. Nature presented herself to him 
not as a puzzle but as a challenge, and his whole being leapt 
out in response. The well-known song of the Earth Spirit in 
Faust is the best expression we shall find of his reaction to the 
Being that confronted him : 


“In the storms of action, the floods of life, 
I surge and sway 
Above and below, 
_ Hither, thither, to and fro. 
Birth and death, an infinite sea, 
A web that changes eternally, 
A living fire. 
I work at the loom of Time, I smite with the weaver’s rod, 3 
In the whirr and the roar I fashion the living garment of God ! 
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It was thus that Goethe felt the impact of Naturé, and the 
passion here expressed was the inspiration of his whole life; ‘ 
flickering, no doubt, and failing at times, dying and rising again, 

in the way of all human impulses, but never finally perishing, 
and blazing out most brightly in the close of the second pari >a 
of Faust, written when he was over eighty. A man of science f 
who has never experienced this passion, or who has long for- 
gotten it, is hardly in a position to understand Goethe. An 
artist is more likely to do so. For to Goethe the activities of 
art and of knowledge were akin, although distinct. In par- 
ticular, he needed to see before he could know. Book learning 
was always distasteful to him, though few men have read 
more books. The senses, sunlight, out-of-door air, were the 
conditions that favoured his imagination. It was a skeleton 
picked up on the Lido that suggested one of his most 
fruitful ideas, and the flowers glowing ina garden at Padua 
that led him to another. The method natural to him was 
direct observation rather than experiment, and his instinct 
was to trust his senses and to mistrust both apparatus and 
abstractions. 

Next, he was convinced that the intellect of man was con- 
formable to the external world, and vice versa. “ Seek in 
yourself,” he said in one of his maxims, “ and you will find 
everything. And rejoice that outside you there lies a Nature 
which says yea and amen to everything you-find in yourselves.” 

His method of inquiry he describes as “ a living heuristik (art 
of discovery), which, recognising a law unknown but divined, 
seeks both to find it in, and to introduce it into, the outer 
world.” The last phrase explains another essential constituent 
of his attitude. The harmony postulated between man and 
Nature was not completely realised, and the object of life in all 
its aspects was to bring it to completion. Between the mind 
and Nature there was a continual tension driving both on to- 
wards a solution which was already implicit, and therefore 
attainable, somehow, somewhere. Meantime there was more 
than enough to do in pursuing it here and now. Goethe’s life 
was thus one long wrestle with an angel which nevertheless he 
believed to be his own self. In all his multifarious occupations 
_ as poet, artist, man of science, administrator, theatre director, 
supervisor of a university or a library, his object was the same 
— to call into existence a reality which lay always ahead, but 
which was also embedded in the actual structure of the world, 
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and striving to realise itself there no less than in the intelligence, 
the art, and the action of men. 

This conviction of Goethe’s, the root and product of his 
whole nature, led him to seek in knowledge something different 
from, though neither contradictory nor opposed to, what has 
become more and more the main object of modern science. 
The latter, I suppose we may say, is bent, above all things, on 
discovering the temporal order: of events. I would not say 
that Goethe was indifferent to this, but it was, I think, of 
secondary interest to him. The term he most commonly uses 
to describe what he himself was seeking to discover is “ Idee.” 
It hardly helps us to translate this by the English word “ idea,” 
which has so many other associations. Goethe, in selecting it, 
was influenced both by Plato and by Kant, but neither of them 
expressed exactly what he wanted to convey. His meaning 
might be paraphrased, I think, by some such phrase as “an 
energy manifesting itself in and through natural forms.” 
Thus, for example, he says that the Idea “ governs a whole 
set of phenomena and creates genetically the universal type 
which is expressed in them all.” To discover this “idea” is 
an operation not only of research but also of genius, like artistic 
creation. For the intelligence does not necessarily proceed 
rightly when it compares and classifies, since it may be bringing 
together what is only accidentally similar, and separating what 
is only accidentally unlike, as might be illustrated from the 
whole history of scientific classifications. The true classifica- 
tion is that which should bring together those objects which 
are in fact animated and created by the same Idea, and the 
Idea will direct as well as crown the research. 

The meaning. of this will be more clearly apprehended by 
a reference to Goethe’s actual investigations. Let us take 
botany. In early life he had begun collecting, examining, and 
classifying plants. To some of his friends this seemed a mere 
amusement, which could go on for ever without reaching any 
conclusion. But Goethe was feeling after something they did 
not imagine. What, he said, is this inner urge which is pro- 
ducing innumerable forms, like and unlike, in such distracting 
and alluring ways? What isit? What is it? 


«I am hounded on,” he wrote, “ I am enchanted and 


tortured by a thousand forms. The kingdom of plants is 
assaulting my imagination. I cannot escape from it for a 
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moment. But I am making wonderful progress. Every- 
thing rushes in upon me. I no longer have to ponder, it 
all comes to meet me. This huge kingdom simplifies itself 
in my mind, so that I can find a ready solution for the 
hardest problem. If I could but communicate my insight 
and my joy! But that is impossible. I have discovered 
the essential form with which Nature is for ever playing 
reproducing in her play her manifold life. Had I but Hime 
in the short space of life, I am convinced that I could 
extend this vision into all the kingdoms of Nature, yes, 
into the whole of her one single kingdom.” 


Now this discovery of Goethe may be dismissed as nothing, 
or regarded as of great importance, according to the point of 
view adopted. If the “Idea” is treated as a mere concept, 
then Goethe would seem to have said nothing more than that 
there is a certain similarity between the various parts of a 
plant, leaf, petals, stamens, pistils, or again between the different 
classes of plants; and in fact when he attempted to represent 
his idea in a diagram, he could only draw a stem with sym- 
bolical appendages. But what he had in mind, what caused 
all this passionate excitement, was the direct conviction that, 
in all the different varieties which he had present to his 
imagination in concrete form, which had enticed and fascinated 
for years the artist in him as well as the inquirer—that in all 
these he now grasped the fundamental energy which produced 
all the varieties he had observed, or might have observed, all 
that existed and all that might exist. A chapter of the great 
pageant of the world had suddenly become intelligible. Scien- 
tists, many of them, I suppose, feel no interest in this. They 
say, “ What we want to know is the process, in space and time, 
whereby these varieties actually came into existence.” That 
question since Goethe’s time has been pursued with great per- 
tinacity and the key has been sought, if not found, in theories 
of the origins of species. It would, I think, be an error to 
suppose that a man of Goethe’s intelligence and curiosity was 
indifferent to that line of inquiry. But it is clear that he did 
not, in effect, pursue it with success, and was not well qualified 
to do so. On the other hand, what he did see and feel was 
really there to be seen and felt. It was not a mere dream nor 
a piece of nonsense; and it included something which many 
scientists remain unaware of—the amazement and delight of a 
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world which expands into these infinite forms, delightful to 
the sense, and intoxicating to the imagination. 

Let us turn now to zoology. There Goethe was in quest of 
the same thing, the character of the energy which informed a 
whole class of creatures. “In the end,” he wrote, “ we shall 
see the whole animal world as a vast element in which each 
species sustains if it does not arise out of another.” And 
again: “ We should conceive Nature as standing, so to speak, 
before a gambling-table and continually crying ‘ Double’! 
Always in luck, she plays on for ever, through all the kingdoms 
of her creation, plays on into infinity. Stone, beast, plant, 
after she has won them, are continually staked again, and who 
knows whether all mankind is not only a new throw towards 
a higher purpose ? ” 

This passage shows what it was that inspired Goethe. And 
as in botany, so here, the inspiration led him to long and 
careful investigation. To take one well-known example. In 
Goethe’s time the view was commonly held that, anatomically, 
a hard-and-fast line between man and all other animals was to 
be found in the fact that man only, among vertebrates, had 
no intermaxillary bone. Goethe, on the other hand, was con- 
vinced that he had one, and he took the trouble to discover it. 
What seemed to his contemporaries a religious idea, the gulf 
between man and the brutes, seemed to him just the opposite. 
An “Idea” was at the bottom of the whole class of vertebrates, 
and its nature must be expressed, in some form or other, in 
every member. The same conviction led him to the genera- 
lisation that the bones of the skull are modified vertebrae, in 
the same way as the various parts of a plant are modified 
leaves. 

This was a real discovery. But his imagination ran beyond 
his achievement, as a passage shows, in which he anticipates the 
time when “ we should be able fearlessly to maintain that all 
the more perfect organic beings, among which we reckon fishes, 
amphibia, birds, mammals, and at the summit of the last, Man, 
are formed according to one archetype which in its constituent 
parts inclines hither and thither and daily develops and trans- 
forms itself through procreation.” 

But here too, once more, Goethe made no contribution of 
value to the question science was beginning to put with such 
pertinacity. How did these similarities and differences actually 
come about in the temporal order of events? In his time no 
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satisfactory theory of the process had yet been evolved and 
he does not seem to have concerned himself much with at- 
tempting one. But it is not uninteresting to note the kind of 
solution he would have welcomed and the kind to which he 
would have been naturally opposed. He was opposed, for 
example, to a view, common in his own time, that whatever 
developed into a plant or an animal was already actually there, 
in a minute form, in all its parts and distinctions, in the egg. 
“ When I was told over and over again, that everything living 
comes from the egg, I replied with the old question, Which came 
first, the egg or the hen?” Elsewhere he observes that this 
prejudice, that nothing can come to be that is not actually 
already there—that growth is possible but not differentiation 
—proceeds from the difficulty our minds have to conceive the 
actual coming into being of new things. But this coming into 
being was the foundation of his own belief.. The Idea could 
not be ‘‘ understood,” but it could be inferred. It was known 
only through its works, but by them it was necessarily implied. 
There was one zoologist, contemporary with Goethe, whose 
views should have appealed to him. It is curious that, so far 
as I have been able to discover, he makes no reference in his 
works to Lamarck. For Lamarck’s idea of a new need in a 
creature, evolving a new response in his organs, must have 
been congenial to his view. For the same reason he would 
have been instinctively opposed to the extremer doctrines of 
the Darwinians, because they ignore the internal energy that 
is working in all creatures, and lay exclusive stress on the 
action of the environment. Goethe was convinced of the 
importance of both. As he puts it in one of his poems—and 
in poetry he found a more natural expression of his ideas than 
in prose—‘‘ Thus the form determines the creature’s manner 
of living, and the manner of living works back energetically 
upon all forms.’ 

Another point. From what has been said it will be seen that 
just because he was a poet Goethe believed in the senses as 
the surest means of arriving at truth. In one of his latest 
poems summing up his whole view of life, he wrote, ‘‘ Trust 
your senses. They will show you nothing false.” Elsewhere 
he says: “ Man in himself, in so far as he makes use of his 
senses and in so far as these are sound, is the greatest and 
most accurate physical apparatusthat exists, and it is the greatest 
misfortune of our newer physics to have separated experiments 
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from man and to recognise Nature in nothing but what artificial 
instruments can reveal, endeavouring thereby to limit and to 
demonstrate what she freely gives us.” By “sound” senses 
he means, as he remarks elsewhere, senses so trained that they 
are worth trusting ; and he had trained his own, especially the 
sense of sight, to the finest point of observation. The sentences 
quoted above may seem to modern men, and even to modern 
children, absurd, for we almost identify science with the use 
of the microscope, the telescope, the spectroscope, and all the 
rest of our elaborate instruments. Goethe indeed was exag- 
gerating his own position, for he was accustomed to use both 
microscope and telescope. But the use of instruments was 
neither natural nor easy to him, and he was convinced that the 
senses are the road to the kind of knowledge that he valued. 

The same bent of his nature made him incapable of mathe- 
matics. He spoke indeed, like Plato, with enthusiasm of pure 
mathematics, but he mistrusted that science when it tried to 
explain the world of sense. Modern physics we may be sure 
would have been not only unintelligible to him, as it is to most 
of us, but also distasteful and suspect. Physics, in fact, has 
run out into an extraordinary paradox, for it has reduced 
the physical world to an equation carrying or carried by an 
unknown and unknowable something. If I may elaborate 
a metaphor of Professor Eddington’s} it is as though the 
equation, like a naughty boy, rang the bell of the brain 
and ran away. Whereupon the householder looks out of 
window and sees not the runaway but the whole sensible world. 
What the relation between the equation and the world may 
be must be left, to the philosophers. But the latter, at any 
rate, is what men are concerned with, for in it they live and 
move and have not only their being but their knowledge. On 
this subject I will cite a contemporary poet : 


“I confess that whenever I read that great passage in 
Lucretius declaring how impossible it is that the senses 
should ever be deceived, something within me will not be — 
restrained by my consciousness of its presumption from ~ 
whispering, ‘There, just there is where philosophy has © 
gone wrong.’ For how can the senses * be deceived’? To — 
say the eyes are deceived is to say that they do not see — 
what they do see; and if sight and reason disagree, wie 


1 The Nature of the Physical World, p. 89. 
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must it be reason that gives us the reality, and sight the 
delusion ? ”1 


Goethe, being a poet too, would I am sure have sympathised 
with this. But if he trusted his senses he was not therefore un- 
scientific in his methods. He was at most limited in his data, 
since he was not naturally fitted nor inclined to deal with the 
infinitesimally small, still less with formulae having no sense- 
content at all. But is not everyone limited in the data they 
deal with? Are there not botanists who have never looked at 

| a flower in a hedge, and zoologists who have never watched an 

| animal in a state of nature ? 

It was this preoccupation of Goethe’s with the direct objects 
of his senses that led to his long polemic against Newton’s 
theory of colour. It seems to be agreed that he did not really 
understand the theory, and there we may leave the matter. 
But the reason of his repulsion to the theory was bound up 
with his whole attitude to sense. ‘‘ White light,” he said in 
effect, “ is white, and no nonsense about it. It is preposterous 
to pretend that it is a mixture of all the colours of the prism. 
The senses do not deceive us like that!’ Nor in fact, do they. 
White light 7s white, to the eye. What science says is that 
underlying the whiteness is a whole series of vibrations of 
different wave-lengths. Perhaps if Goethe had put the matter 
thus to himself, he might have been spared long years of embit- 
tered controversy. But less important than the controversy, to 
my mind, are the positive results of Goethe’s book. His observa- 
tions on colour are true, and his experiments clear and well 
arranged. He was dealing with a subject-matter which he 
had observed long and passionately, in relation both to Nature 


and to works of art. It is not every physicist who sees colour 
like this : 


“Tn travelling over the Harz in winter, I happened to 
descend from the Brocken towards evening; the wide 
i slopes extending above and below me, the heath, every 
i insulated tree and projecting rock, and all the masses of both, 
A were covered with snow or hoar-frost. The sun was sink- 
ing towards the Oder ponds. During the day, owing to 
the yellowish hue of the snow, shadows tending to violet 
had already been observable; these might now be pro- 
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3 1 Lascelles Abercrombie, Progress in Literature, p. 31. 
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nounced to be decidedly blue, as the illumined parts 
exhibited a yellow deepening to orange. 

“ But as the sun at last was about to set, and its rays, 
greatly mitigated by the thicker vapours, began to diffuse 
a most beautiful red colour over the whole scene around 
me, the shadow colour changed to a green, in lightness to 
be compared to a sea-green, in beauty to the green of the 
emerald. The appearance became more and more vivid : 
one might have imagined oneself in a fairy world, for every 
object had clothed itself in the two vivid and so beautifully 
harmonising colours, till at last, as the sun went down, 
the magnificent spectacle was lost in a grey twilight, and 
by degrees in a clear moon-and-starlight night.” ? 


To touch, in conclusion, on a very large and a very impor- 
tant subject. Being a poet as well as a scientist, and a seer 
rather than a philosopher, Goethe did not draw a hard-and- 
fast line between knowledge and ignorance, certainty and 
divination, science and religion. What, then, was his attitude 
to religion? For that word can hardly be avoided, in spite of 
connotations which extend from the crudest superstitions of 
primitive men to the profoundest speculations of philosophers 
and saints. Goethe was through and through a religious man ; 
but he found his religion within as well as outside the 
world shown to us by our senses. The nature of God was 
discoverable in science, and representable in art and in action. 
Life ran up out of darkness into light, and in this movement 
what is is knowable, and what is to be is divinable ; for the 
direction is indicated by the course, and the goal suggested by 
the direction. “ Coming events cast their shadows before,” 
or, rather, their light; and that light may find expression In 
myths which, if they be profound, are images of the truth. 
Such is the myth that concludes Faust, where Christian sym- 
bolism is employed to give concrete imagery to the vision. 
Agnostics, for whom I have the utmost respect, look with sus- 
picion on such myths. They remind me sometimes of the 
official in India who telegraphed from the frontier : “Anew 
god has appeared. The police are on his tracks.” Certainly, 
most new gods, and for that matter, most old ones, are not 
very creditable specimens. But the police are hardly the people 
to deal with them, any more than they are the people to cen- i 


1 Goethe’s Theory of Colours, § 75, trs. by Eastlake. 
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sure literature. Nor will it ever serve the pur 

men down under hatches, and tell them chee is aes Whee 
they see the sky, they fill it, no doubt, with phantoms of their 
own ignorant, fearful selves. But the only way to exorcise 
these is to drive them out by creations of the finer imagination 
ofmen. These neither need be nor should be contrary to know- 
ledge, but they may go beyond knowledge, on the lines which 
knowledge suggests. Such myths, in the future, if there is to 
be any future worth having, will be made by men who are 
both poets and men of science, and such a man was Goethe draw- 
ing always from the facts of the solid earth his vision of what 
informs and sustains it. Of him more than of any modern 
man it may be said that “ old experience did attain to Somethin 
like poetic strain.” s 
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= HE growing ignorance of the Bible is one of the 

gloomiest omens for the future of our literature that 

the most pessimistic of augurs could imagine.” This 
is the lamentation, not of a Sunday-school teacher, but of a 
critic of English letters. It appears in Mr. E. E. Kellett’s 
Whirligig of Taste, that confident attack upon the Absolute in 
criticism which the Hogarth Press published at the beginning 
of the year. Mr. Kellett takes “ the growing ignorance ” for 
granted, as Mr. Arnold Bennett took it for granted a little 
while ago. Mr. Bennett’s suggestion evoked an immediate 
response from those associations most responsible for selling 
Bibles. The Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge is still flourishing. The sale of Bibles has not diminished. 
In the Publishers’ Circular for 1928 a census of books showed 
that those on Religion in general won the third place of popu- 
larity, and the wide category of Religion includes an enormous 
number of volumes dealing directly or indirectly with the 
Bible. Still more require at least a foundation of elementary 
Biblical knowledge to become intelligible. 

Our national schools continue to give instruction in Bible 
knowledge. The famous Cowper-Temple Clause in the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870 still arouses controversy. Only a few weeks ago 
a new skirmish in this Sixty Years’ War broke out in the corre- 
spondence columns of The Times. But though it ordains that 
“no religious catechism or religious formulary of any par- 
ticular denomination shall be taught” to the children in ~ 
national schools; though the National Union of Teachers ` 
succeeded in their objection to compulsory religious qualifica- 
tions for teachers in State-aided schools; though under the ` 
Act of 1921 parents may withdraw their children from what- | 
ever religious instruction may be given in the classes, the Bible | 
is still read. The London County Council Elementary Schools — 
Handbook has laid down that “in Council Schools the Bible ~ 
shall be read and such explanations and such instruction i 
therefrom in the principles of Christian religion and of moralit ‘= 
shall be given as are suited to the capacities of children. 
instruction in the Principles of Religion and Morality may va 
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The same useful guide lays down that whenever possible such 
religious teaching shall include Temperance ; the managers of £ 
many schools are shocked if it does not include a considerable 4a, 
amount of Patriotism, and large bodies of enthusiasts insist | 
that it should include Information about the League of Nations, | 
All About our Navy, World Peace, Moral Purity, and Kindness Mil 
to Animals. The responsible teacher picks his way delicately | 
among this multitude of councillors, and probably turns with 

relief to the fifteen statutory minutes allocated “ to the offering 

of prayer and the singing of hymns,” and arranges his pro- 

gramme of Bible instruction “in accordance with the syllabus | 
approved and issued by the Council” (Rule 270). The fact | 
remains that the Bible is read weekly and sometimes daily in 
Council as well as in Church schools, and that the number of 
children withdrawn from the classes, even in the Jewish and i 
Catholic districts of large cities, is comparatively small. 

For all the lamentations of Churchmen, more children still h 
attend some kind of Sunday School, Church, Club, or Religious i 
Service than those who do not attend them. The daily Bible 
reading once accepted as an indispensable feature of middle- 
class respectability may have diminished. The fringed illumi- | 
nated bookmarks that crept triennially from cover to cover of | 
leather-bound volumes in decorous Victorian bedrooms move | 
no longer under the severe direction of the Bible Union. The 
advent of cheap printing and the philanthropy of Mr. Carnegie 
have opened the floodgates of miscellaneous literature and the 4 
torrents have poured forth over Scotland, overwhelming the 
traditional foundation of Presbyterian culture. When Lady 

a Astor refers in the House of Commons to the remote figures 

_ of Old Testament society, an embarrassment almost as acute 

as that which follows a quotation from the Greek Anthology 

disturbs her hearers with uneasy vagueness. Yet it remains e 
true that at the present time the Bible is more widely read in 
England, and better known, than any other single book. Its 
personalities are more familiar than those of any other tradi- 4 
tional or literary figures. Only living heroes such as George 


= Duncan, Hammond, and Sutcliffe rival Adam, Moses, or ê 
=~ Saint Paulin the test of common knowledge. All that we know 
of Nebuchadnezzar, King of the Jews, may be that he ate grass ; 
__ but we know that as well as, if not better than, we know that } 
Alfred, King of Wessex, burnt cakes or that Henry VIII, King 
of England, beheaded his wives. “ In modern England,” says I> 
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Mr. Bertrand Russell in his Sceptical Essays, “ the scales are 
weighted in favour of Christianity.” 

We have, however, no guarantee that this state of things will 
continue. Our educational system may lose its Christian bias. 
In Russia it is reputed to be almost as difficult to obtain Biblical 
instruction as it is to-day in England to avoid it. The Turkish 
Government withdrew in May its strictest prohibition of Bible 
teaching to non-Moslems, but this particular form of study is 
clearly not encouraged in that country. Anything might 
happen in England. The interesting experiment in secular 
education initiated by Mr. and Mrs. Russell may establish a 
precedent. The Cowper-Temple clause may be superseded, not 
by a new permission to teach doctrinal religion in elementary 
schools, but by a new prohibition of including even readings of 
the Bible in the school curriculum. 

The degree of enthusiasm with which we would be prepared 
to welcome total secularisation of the schools depends upon 
our individual attitude towards established forms of religion. 
We may deplore the possibility of separating education and 
religion, or we may, like Mr. Russell, declare, “ I hope that 


‘every kind of religious belief will die out. I do not believe 


that, in the balance, religious belief has been a force for 
ood.” 
5 The question of whether the general custom of Bible reading 
should or should not be practised in the schools and elsewhere 
has always hitherto been bound up with our attitude towards 
religious belief in general. It is probable that its continuance — 
depends upon our agreement or disagreement with Mr. Russell’s 
main contention. If all Christian implication is swept away 
from our education, the Bible will almost certainly go with it. — 
The quibble that children commonly react against school- 
subjects, and that the abolition of Bible reading from national 
education will have no effect upon our popular Biblical know- 
ledge, carries no weight. The Bible is known as it is known 
to-day because we all read part of it at least in our youth. 
Whatever we may think of its merits as a vehicle of religious 
instruction, as the Inspired Word of God, as the Fount of 
Grace, or as the repository of the Christian Faith, it is possible 
that we may yet have to face this question: if we attempt 
to make our culture purely secular, shall we or shall we not — 
continue to encourage common knowledge of the Bible ? Has : 
it a value completely detached from its Hebraic and Christian — 
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j 
association ? Ought we to endeavour to preserve Bible read- i 
ings in our school curricula purely from their service to our f 
understanding of literature, to our artistic tradition, and our A 
appreciation of things beautiful and wise ? | 


I i S 

All art is dependent upon the recognition of symbols. Our 
words themselves are only representations of our ideas. Our 
primitive ancestors drawing bison on the wall of their caves 
knew that their lines and curves were intended to represent 
living animals, but some of their early critics may have mis- 
taken their intention. Small children and animals are not 
always quick to realise that the flat, inanimate, scribbled surface 
of a pictured cat stands for a rounded, purring, soft, warm, 4 
heavy, agile thing which they can watch and smell and handle, 
and which may of its own volition leap about and scratch 
them. Our Puritan spirits may shrink from symbolism in ? 
abhorrence ; our rationalist prejudices may cleave to the cold Bo 
grammar of abstraction; but even while we protest, the j 
necessity for symbolism is upon us. Our very objection reveals 
itself as a symbol of our conviction. We are in the net. 

But the need for a common understanding of an accepted 
myth is something different. All great literatures have been 
made possible by the intelligence of a public that will take 
certain things for granted. We need the Lingua Franca of 
personification and metaphor, the association which rings after 
certain names and phrases like an echo on the air, chiming 
softly into infinity. Upon our rapidity of recognition, our 
richness of reference, and our ability to supply in imagination 
the fullness of meaning intended by the writer, so much of 


Qa eet 


beauty and of clarity depend, that we hardly recognise our full y 
indebtedness to scattered fragments of information half-con- 
sciously remembered from sing-song repetitions in a class-room, d 


| or from old stories once told us in the nursery. Directly we as a 
_ deal with an art whose idiom is wholly unfamiliar we realise ; 


the extent of our dependence upon memory and reference. 
The inadequacy of our attempt to appreciate Chinese or Hindu 
literature is the measure of our need for some common basis 
of myth and metaphor, for a common language of implication 


Without going so far as Burke, who hated “the very sound 
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of abstractions,” we yet may be gravelled for lack of matter 
when we attempt to deal with them alone, 

We accept, then, the convenience of a recognised myth, of 
a body of traditional legend and lore, to serve us in metaphor 
and reference, to provide us with that shorthand of symbolism 
which tells us what we want to know by a single reference to 
Joseph’s coat, to Bluebeard, Venus, Nero, to a man as strong 
as Samson, to the Red or the Ægean Sea, to the rivers Jordan 
or Lethe, to the sword Excalibur, or the sling with small 
stones. These are the coins of current use, small change or 
gold, and our commerce of ideas goes clumsily without them, 
lumbering through a rude and complicated barter system. 
Abstractions have another inconvenience. It is not easy for 
them to arouse that prompt emotional response which symbols 
can awaken in us. The subject of our contemplation must be 
familiar ; it must have passed into the very stuff of our thought. 
Metaphor can bring remote ideas close to us; personification 
can make the difficult and abstract concrete and alive. We 
can accept new and alien truth through the medium of 
recognisable and familiar beauty. This familiar and ancient 
loveliness is what we find in a widely accepted body of myth 
and tradition. 

The ancestry of our literature is richly complex. Teutonic, 
Scandinavian, Welsh, Irish, and English strains have gone to 
the making of it. But the thunder of the old gods and heroes 
rumbles dimly down the centuries. Our poets have not quite 
forgotten Beowulf and Havelock the Dane. The Celtic play- 


wrights do their best to see that the Irish poor, with Briget, 


Deirdre, Cuchulain, and Countess Kathleen, are always with us. 


~ The Welsh stories of Lancelot, Galahad, and Merlin, are not 


only alive but active and migratory. One of the youngest 
and most distinguished of the New York school of Negro poets 
has just confessed that his great ambition to-day is to write 
an epic of The Table Round. To those interested in the trans- 


migration of myths the suggestion is pregnant with intriguing — í 


possibilities. When the Dubliners of Mr. James Joyce in 
Ulysses repeat the name “ Agenbite of Inwit” they seem to | 
be muttering an old charm in their sleep, unaware—though 
the erudite Mr. Joyce knows all about it—that they are talking 
about a thirteenth-century Kentish translation of a French — 


Dominican treatise on the virtues and vices. The English | 


ballads and folk-tales still point our morals and adom ou 
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tales. If we are aware of Robin Hood chiefly through the 
agile personification of Mr. Douglas Fairbanks; if the ballad 
of Otterbourne no longer moves our heart like a trumpet, that 
is, perhaps, because these indigenous traditions never became 
quite so much part and parcel of our thought and speech as 
two quite alien strains which invaded and conquered us—the 
Classics and the Bible. 

For one Englishman who to-day acknowledges a bowing 
acquaintance with Guinevere or Hilda, a thousand are on 
intimate terms with Venus and with Eve. No fellow-country- 
man has ever laid hold upon our imaginations and affections 
after the fashion of these two strangers. Since the seventh 
and eighth centuries, when the subjective, lyrical, other-worldly 
influence of Christian song begins to affect the concrete 
objectiveness of our pagan stories, the persons of the Old and 
New Testaments have wandered in and out of our literature. 
Nearly seven hundred years before Wyclif translated the 
Bible, Englishmen were learning the names of saints and 


patriarchs, and teaching their tongues to sing— 


“ Adam lay iboundyn 
Boundyn in a bond— 
And all was for an appil 
An appil that he took, 
As clerkes fynden wretyn 
In here book.” 


Bacchus and Jove followed behind the saints. A few gods 
and goddesses may have sprinkled the speech of Roman Britain ; 
Venus may have smiled from a mosaic pavement; but the 
classics came both late and suspect. As late as 1285, Nicholas, 
Chancellor of the University of Paris, was writing, ‘‘ We are 
in danger who read the writings of the pagan poets.” But 
the danger was sweet. The medieval Church looked back to 
a golden age of culture lost in the perilous mists of paganism, 


and in the fourteenth century the author of Piers Plowman — 


cried out bitterly against the friars who preached from Plato, 
and proved it out of Seneca, how that all things under heaven 
ought to be in common. But Chaucer was gaily and 
unashamedly of the classical tradition. If he met his Troilus 
and Creseyde in Boccaccio, he knew and loved them, and told 


their story with the tales of “ Penelopeés trouthe and good - 


Alceste.” With the Renaissance the whole mad rout of them, 
nymphs and satyrs and heroes and maidens and gods and 
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goddesses, the swan of Leda, Europa’s bull, the gorgon, and 
the ravens of Prometheus, poured into the island as eagerly 
as Irish immigrants after a potato blight. The Elizabethans 
welcomed them with open arms. Shakespeare, Sidney, and 
Ben Jonson almost forgot the other earlier guests, but the age 
had its religious poets. Herrick and Herbert knew their quiet 
saints; the Authorised translation was to come and Milton 
to make himself master of two kingdoms, pagan and Christian. 
His ‘‘ Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity ” is rich with 
the double strains of allusion, the steep of Delphos towers 
beside Mount Sinai; Peor, Baalim, and Ashtaroth flee before 
the seraphim, and Typhon himself is charmed to gentleness 
by the Babe. The Puritans did their best to replace the 
Biblical for the classical tradition, but with the eighteenth 
century Virgil and Horace became the fashion. The Romantic 
movement of the nineteenth century, taught by France to 
suspect the Bible with the Established Church, Crowned Heads, 
and Original Sin, exalted Prometheus above Moses, but by this 
time the stories of the Bible had been woven into men’s natural 
thoughts ; the cadences of the Authorised Version sang in their 
ears, and though Keats might choose to write of Endymion 
and Hyperion, the loveliest of his odes borrows rare beauty 
from both the rival companies. If he writes of Lethe and of 
Bacchus and his pards, he also pauses to remember from his 
Bible story— 


«|, . the sad heart of Ruth when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn.” 


III 


During the nineteenth century the two streams of tradition 
rose, fell, and blended. Blake’s apocalyptical imagination 
challenged the dying classicism of the eighteenth century. 
In 1908 Charles Doughty published his rugged epic of the 
fall of man in “ Adam Cast Forth.” Between these two every 
imaginable use and misuse of the Biblical sources had been 
made in English literature. From the sweet inanities of the 
Christian Year to the arid analyses of the Rationalist Press, 
Biblical subjects, references, metaphors, and designs had run 
in and out of our poetry and prose. But between Christians 
and pagans was a great gulf fixed. In prose at least the Bible 
was for the most part defended or attacked. Only the poets 
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took it for granted, and those writers who used it subconsciously, 
entertaining evangelists unawares. 4 

But to-day something more positive is happening. We 
seem to be watching a deliberate return by secular poets and 
novelists to Biblical subjects. They do not come back as good s 
Puritans, seeking to exorcise all pagan spirits by the repetition & 
of holy names. They are returning to the stories of the Old i 
and New Testaments with the zeal of pioneers. The heavy 4 
hand of conventional reverence has been lifted by a century of if 
scepticism; David and Judas, Moses and Esther and 
St. Matthew no longer come trailing clouds of theological 
glory, but re-emerge as newly enfranchised symbols of the 
emotional and intellectual life of men. 

Fifty years ago the Defenders of the Faith told us that if we 
lost “ the larger hope ” of personal immortality, if we lost our $ 
assurance in the verbal authority of the Athanasian Creed or 
the Divine Inspiration of the Book of Exodus, the memory of 
the Gospels themselves would perish. But the contrary has 
occurred. A sceptical generation is profoundly interested in —+y 
the personality of Christ. If we live only once we are more 
curious than ever to discover the perfect life. We are pas- 
sionate individualists ; we want to explore all human possi- 
bilities. We cannot escape from the attraction of a man who 
claimed to show us nothing less than perfection. 

The manifestations of this interest vary. Not long ago an 
American writer of prodigious popularity published a volume 
entitled The Man Nobody Knows. Quite true. Nobody 
except the writer probably would have known his particular 
Christ. But with equal probability Mr. Bruce Barton would 
fail to recognise the Christ of M. Renan, if he met Him out 
walking in the streets of Paris, New York, or Jerusalem. 
Saint Paul might have continued happily to persecute Mr. 
John Middleton Murray’s hero, and Martin Luther would 
almost certainly have denounced as an impostor the central d 
figure of Herr Ludwig’s recent biography. But the most < - 
astutely edited daily paper in London produced Herr Ludwig’s i 
Life as a serial predecessor to Miss Ellen Wilkinson’s Clash— j 
probably moved by the same laudable desire in both cases to í 
give the Opposition a chance. The sale of the paper proved its 


~ editorial judgment to be sound. H 

| New Testament stories are booming. Donn Byrne’s Brother a 

= Soul gave to the simple-minded who enjoy romance something 4 
d 13 
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that Professor Sutherland Bates is giving to the more 
sophisticated. Professor Bates waited thirteen years to find 
a publisher for his Gospel according to Judas Iscariot, in many 
ways one of the most interesting books tossed up from the 
spate of Biblical studies. If it is Biblical, it is also Greek; it 
is in itself a parable of the conflict between the two traditions. 
His God is Blake’s Nobodaddy, the “Silent and Invisible 
Father of Jealousy,” Jove, Jehovah, the Law Giver, the Thun- 
derer from Sinai. His Satan is the Old Serpent, Prometheus, 
Lucifer, the Rebel, the Serpent Deity of yet older myths, the 
Spirit of Wisdom and Defiance which entered into Judas, so 
that he went out and betrayed the Master whom he loved. 
Like George Moore, Professor Bates is fascinated by the idea 
that Christ might have encountered the ascetic, joy-denying 
Essenes; but unlike Moore, he makes Judas their revolted 
disciple. Judas, vital, honest, intelligent, and joyous, is the 
student of Greek philosophy, Christ the too faithful Soa of the 
stern, life-denying, jealous God, Jehovah. The old antagonism 
is here, of Prometheus snatching fire from heaven, of the 
Serpent God obliterating Order, of Lucifer defying Heaven 
and all its righteous angels, of the will to live confronting the 
will to die. 

Professor Bates lingers by the Brook Kerith with Moore, and 
finds there Judas the half-god. Mr. D. H. Laurence looks at 
the Lake of Galilee and finds Matthew the Man, much concerned 
with those Dark Roots of things which bind Mr. Laurence to 
the Earth. Mr. James Joyce shapes his vast Ulysses, called 
by a Pagan name, upon a Christian design. The shadow of the 
Trinity falls across its lumbering bulk as the shadow of the 
crucifix falls across the Waste Land of Mr. T. S. Eliot. 

Noah’s Ark has suddenly acquired new popularity. The 
strange fate which turned it into one of the most fascinating 
of children’s toys has made that legend perhaps better known 
than any other in the Old Testament. We have from America 


. the “ Noah’s Ark ” Talkie, with much Deluge and little Noah. 


We have, on an entirely different artistic level, Mr. Roy Camp- 
bell’s “Flaming Terrapin,” by far the most important poem that 
has yet emerged from South Africa, and one of the most con- 
siderable written by any English poet this century. Mr. de la 
Mare retelling his Bible Stories expends his richest imagination 
on a beautifully tamed and innocuous Flood, as unlike the horrific 
conception of Doré as a Greuze portrait is unlike a Rembrandt. 
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As for Moses, he has just been rediscovered by the novelists. 
M. Edmond Fleg got his word in first, but Mrs. Eyles has fol- 
lowed with her Shepherd of Israel, and even Mr. Belloc could 
not contest the sales of Moses. David has reappeared as a 
Giant Killer. We hear that Mr. T. F. Powys is rewriting 
Genesis ; our lighter comedians have discovered Susannah and 
the Elders. “ Brother Jonathan”’ is only Biblical by implica- 
tion; but the implication is assured. 

Even more significant than these deliberate reconstructions 
of Biblical subjects are the attempts to re-edit the Bible itself. 
The Cambridge University Press has been producing a series of 
admirably edited Bibles for the Young. The Little Children’s 
Bible, The Children’s Bible, and The Cambridge Shorter Bible 
endeavour to preserve the language of the seventeenth-century 
version without the tedium of genealogies and the hair-splitting 
of legal codes. The most recent of these is a beautifully civilised 
and gentle Bible free from much of the fierce singing vengeance 
and naked brutality of the Old Testament, edited by Dr. Glover, 
Professor Nairne, and Sir Arthur Quiller Couch. From Oxford 
has come Dr. M. R. James’s edition of the Apocryphal New 
Testament with the Greek fragments of the Gospels, with in- 
formation from Epiphanius on the Heretical Books, the Acts of 
John, Thomas, and Philip, and the Apocalypse of the Virgin. 


IV 


Are the men of letters deliberately seeking to make the Bible 
popular for purposes of their own? Are we watching the birth 
of a Biblical Renaissance, whose origin is secular, whose cult 
is esthetic rather than ethical, whose purpose is beauty rather 
than truth? The Higher Criticism is powerless to touch a 
poet. Robert Elsmere agonised in vain ; the Rationalist Press 
is impotent; Dr. Conybeare’s sturdy iconoclasm could not 
destroy this new cult. His sword might hew down the stone 
idol of Fundamentalism; it could not cut through the silken 
cushion of artistic convenience. 

Why all this fuss ? Why attempt to preserve in our common 
knowledge this body of tales, so many of them fierce and bar- 
barous, this God of Thunder, these primitive lusts and murders 
and rebellions? The Old Testament is no fit reading for the 
genteel, the squeamish, the delicate of taste. Surely, it might 
be thought, we could find something preferable? If we must 
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have a body of common myth, if there must be one book which 
we set all our children to study, why the Bible? Cannot a 
civilised world evolve something more suitable to the taste of 
a humane, sophisticated, and intellectually self-conscious 
society ? 

It might be done. Mr. T. S. Eliot has tried to construct a 
body of metaphor as Catholic as it is Anglican from an unwasted 
land of soda-water, Agamemnon, broken bottles, and nightin- 
gales. There are poets who sing of a Better Country which is 
Sitwellian. Blake’s brilliant attempt to build a whole universe 
from synthetic abstractions was about as esthetically successful 
as the painstaking genius of the founder of Esperanto. 

Can we deliberately fashion our own symbolism? The 
Russians are valiantly trying to build a politico-economic myth 
from the story of their Revolution. They may succeed. They 
are building not only with intellectually conceived ideas, but 
with emotional experience. The Communist doctrine, the life 
and death of Lenin, the capture of the Kremlin, the Sickle 
and the Hammer, are part of a spiritual experience, of life itself. 
Ritual and association and pageant and metaphor may grow 
up round them spontaneously as well as artificially. The 
Japanese are trying in the elementary schools to found on the 
ruins of Shintoism a worship of the Emperor and the State 
which may slowly create its own body of myth and symbol. 

There are intriguing possibilities in this country that we may 
from Sport or Mechanics, from the worship of speed, from heroes 
like Campbell, Segrave, Hobbs, and Hammond, from the 
conduct of aeroplanes and the eccentricities of electrical cur- 
rents, construct a new and effective body of legend. The 
Romantics did quite well with Nature; Wordsworth himself 
acknowledged the possibilities of Science when in the preface 
to Lyrical Ballads he discussed the suitability of poetical sub- 
jects. ‘‘ The remotest discoveries of the chemist, the botanist 
or mineralogist will be as proper objects of the poet's art as any 
upon which he is now employed, if the time should ever come 
when these things shall be familiar to us, and the relations 
under which they are contemplated shall be manifestly and 
palpably material to us, as enjoying and suffering human 
beings.” 

Tt may be. But to each attempt to reconstruct a new 
secular city of metaphor and legend, the words themselves are 
traitors. We use them to build up walls against old symbols, 
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but every unsuspected noun or verb lets in a host of intruding 
memories. We speak of a Cup, and in our memory the cup is 
taken, blessed, and drunk in remembrance of the Son of Man ; 
there are jewels that never lose a brightness borrowed from the 
light of the Holy Jerusalem, even like a jasper stone, clear as 
crystal; sapphire, chalcedony, emerald, sardonyx, sardius, 
chrysolyte, beryl, topaz, jacinth, amethyst, and pearl have magic 
in them. Swords, reeds, and dragons, a sponge of vinegar ; those 
that go down to the sea in ships, unlit lamps, the rod of Aaron, 
temples, and thrones, and brethren, the birds of the air, the 
fishes of the flood, the lilies of the field, these are not, cannot 
be solitary words until we have quite forgotten the Bible. 
They are enriched by a thousand associations, and what hope 
among them have the parvenus of our vocabulary, the gramo- 
phones, bicycles, rayons, margarines? When even Butter 
was once brought. upon a Lordly Dish, and Bread has been 
dignified for ever? Our prohibitionist cousins are attempting 
to substitute Ginger Ale and other non-alcoholic liquors for the 
Biblical Wine, but what hope have the products of a Lemonade 
and Aerated Water Factory against so old an enchantment 
as that which flowed from the True Vine, foamed from the cup 
of Bacchus, and perfumed the beakers of Hippocrene with 
beaded bubbles winking at the brim ? 

The classical tradition is not dead. In spite of the pontifical 
maledictions of the great Veblen, it flourishes, even among 
those who have little Latin and less Greek. The sales of such 
translations as Gilbert Murray’s Euripides, the Loeb Classical 
Library, Shane Leslie’s Greek Anthology, and Lady Brook’s 
Private Letters Pagan and Christian, merrily defy the trans- 
atlantic Scourge of Leisure, who tells us that “ there can be 
little doubt that it is their utility as evidence of wasted time 
and effort, and hence of pecuniary strength necessary in order 
to afford this, that has secured the classics their position of 
prerogative in the scheme of higher learning.” But Veblen 
has lighted on the reason which will prevent Jove from usurp- 
ing entirely the place of the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob in an Anglo-Saxon sentiment. 

The National Elementary Schools still place Bible Reading 


in their curriculum ; they do not place there the Tanglewood 


Tales, Stories from the Classics, or Kingsley’s Heroes. Some 
teachers choose to read these works. Some children grow up 
to a knowledge of Psyche and Venus and Electra and Admetus 
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as naturally as they know the Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe, 
or Humpty Dumpty, or Red Riding Hood. But not so many. 
Indeed the emotional, disciplinary, mystical, primitive, warlike 
stories of the Old Testament make a wider appeal to children 
and adolescents than the more balanced, intellectualised legends 
of the Greeks. The Hebrew world was more democratic than 
the Greek; it is even closer related to our own culture and 
thought. Its appeal, under our present systems of education 
at least, is wider. 

For the Bible is identified not only with a body of stories, 
but with a fashion of speech. Its cadences are as much part 
of our memory as the Georgics were interwoven into the mind 
of Gray and are still more familiar to the vast majority of 
us than—for instance—Miss V. Sackville West’s Virgilian 
echoes in The Land. Moreover the familiarity is not insular. 
The English-speaking peoples have carried Bibles with them 
from Virginia to Auckland. Missionaries have taught Basutos 
and Hottentots to spell out the story of Lot’s wife in African 
rondavels. The Chinese in American Mission colleges discuss 
Isaiah gravely. We have the Book. We have the Talkie, 
spreading the American language across a polyglot world. 
We have a thousand discussions on the need for a universal 
language, and the undiminished possibility of this being the 
pioneer tongue of the Talkie. If all this is true, is there any 
sense in so dogmatic a zeal for secularisation that we banish 
the Bible from the schools, just when the need for a common 
body of tradition is greater than ever ? 
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Tendencies in Modern Decoration 
in England 
ROBERT LUTYENS 


N view of a prevailing tendency to discover some lifting 
IÈ the blight which settled more especially upon the 
domestic arts in Europe during the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, it is worth while examining the extent to 
which such optimism is justified. That the loss to the arts 
attendant upon industrialism was incalculable it will not be 
denied. But in order to estimate the validity of the modern 
claim to have arrested the decay into which they had fallen, 
it is necessary to understand the nature of what has been 
destroyed, to determine how far the conditions of life and 
labour prevalent for the last hundred years may be said to be 
different to-day, and, in fact, to decide whether this age is 
capable of producing a new esthetic, or whether, in England, 
this fresh impulse will prove as abortive as the majority of 
its predecessors, and end in the same manner as did the art 
movements of Ruskin and William Morris. Difficult as it is 
4 to separate the various arts, which together reflect the spirit 
} and temper of an age, I am here only concerned with furniture 
i and some aspects of architecture, and it should be understood 
that, while certain generalities may be true in the case of one 
department of art, they cannot necessarily be held to apply 
to another. Music, particularly, and, in a lesser degree, 
painting fall into a somewhat different category. They have 
not by comparison suffered to anything like the same extent 
as have their sister arts ; while, in many instances, the environ- 
ment which completed the degradation of domestic architecture 
contributed to them a new—one might say secular—virility. 
In order to appreciate the trend of modern furniture (one 
only uses the word “ modern ” for want of a better), it is 
essential to possess at any rate an elementary knowledge 
of the old styles—from the point of view of the student rather 
than of the collector. And here, style must in no way be 
confused with design. Design is the manner in which any 
given style is expressed; whereas style is the expression of 
the period to which it belongs. Nor, properly speaking, 
should cabinet-making be regarded as some heaven-inspired 
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art. It has never been anything more than a craft—a very 
skilled and admirable craft—which, at its best, flourished at 
a time when low wages permitted a high standard of hand 
labour. Design in furniture evolved very gradually. Certain 
characteristics were carried on, new tendencies slowly intro- 
duced by craftsmen working in the tradition in which they 
were apprenticed. The whole English country-side bears the 
print of generation after generation of slow, loving, uninspired, 
traditional work. Generations of cottagers have trimmed the 
hedges, felled the trees, and planted in their own way. Sheep 
walks have stamped the face of the downs; pastures have 
followed the streams, and hamlets have arisen by the pastures ; 
churches, barns, cottages, great houses, and the common utensils 
in them have grown up gently and beautifully in the course of 
time. 

That tradition has now been broken, and the threads can 
never again be picked up. And here is one of the principal 
difficulties confronting the modern designer of furniture. He 
may supply the cabinet-maker with his three-dimensional 
drawings, which will be accurately copied. But he is incapable 
of supplying adequate particulars of any curved surface, such 
as the arm or the leg of a chair. Previously, this line was 
instinct in the spoke-shave of the craftsman, and every moulding 
and section had a traditional character which it is impossible 
to recapture. William Kent, the architect, achieved a notable 
failure in his essays into furniture design. Working in a 
medium which was alien to him, his massive, pedimented 
bookcases had all the characteristics of masonry but not of 
wood: while he temporarily disturbed the current of con- 
temporary English cabinet-making by the introduction, for 
instance, of chairs derived from Italian models. Similarly, 
it is fortunate that the prevailing fashion prevented Thomas 
Chippendale (one of whose claims to posthumous fame, 
incidentally, would seem to be his early discovery of the value 
of advertisement, since the fact that he is never referred to as 
cabinet-maker to the King appears to indicate that he was 
not so exclusively esteemed during his lifetime) from executing 
much of the absurd furniture, introducing Chinese, Gothic, 
and French motifs, of which he gives designs in his Director. 

Now, with the complete disappearance of instinctive crafts- 
manship, the whole responsibility devolves upon the independen 
designer. The problems with which he is confronted 
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manifold. His art must be founded in experience, which 
implies the full understanding and acceptance of the conditions, 
social and domestic, in which he has to work. It is this failure 
to acknowledge the possibility of a modern art arising separately 
from the traditional arts, which would rely upon mechanical 
production, flourishing because and not in spite of it, that 
vitiated, first the efforts of Morris and his school, and then 
those of such designers as Gimson and Barnsley. Then, he 
should be conversant with the old methods of construction, 
in the sense that he must possess an intimate knowledge of the 
nature and limitations of his material, and should appreciate 
those factors, practical and economic, which directly contributed 
to the modification of design in the past, and which exert an 
equally important influence upon his designs to-day. Finally, 
he must realise that the production of some isolated pieces 
of furniture, even if endowed with a certain beauty, or the 
manufacture of a few textiles, pleasing in colour and of a novel, 
abstract pattern, go only a very little way towards creating 
a modern style; that is to say, a movement in unison, and 
inspired by a universally diffused creative necessity, in the 
same way as machine construction may be said to be evolving 
upon lines which permit of variation only within very definite 
limitations. And here, the more recent efforts of the French 
furniture designers are not likely to help us. Besides expressing 
themselves in an idiom which must always remain foreign to 
English taste, the Paris Exhibition of 1925 consisted of very 
little more than fantastic excursions into the bizarre, and, 
despite the occasionally intelligent work of such artists as 
Ruhlman and Dominique, modern Continental furniture is 
now fast degenerating into fatuity ; while, as far as this country 
is concerned, such an exhibition of modern furniture and 
decoration as was recently held by Messrs. Waring & Gillow, 


_very courageous as it was, merely serves to confuse the issue. 


The character of furniture depends primarily upon the use 


to which it is to be put. Function is determined by contem- - 


porary needs. Form follows function, while proportion is the 
sesthetic endowment of form with beauty. These elements 
largely determine the style of a piece; whereas the design, 
with which must be coupled treatment and methods of con- 
struction, has to contend, among other things, with considera- 
tions of cost and manufacture. The height of a chair or of 
a table is conditioned by the sitting position of the individual. 
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Small bureaux, with their appurtenances, high-backed chairs, 
walnut dressing-tables, served a definitely utilitarian purpose 
when they were first made, whereas they are of little practical 
use nowadays out of a museum. Similarly, in the eighteenth 
century labour was cheaper than material. To-day we have 
access to all manner of finely figured woods, while we are 
unable to command the same high quality of craftsmanship 
which went previously to the laborious decoration of carved 
members, the shaping of the splats of chair backs, the laying 
of parquetry and other ingenious veneers. Equally, the cost 
of fine furniture used to place it beyond the reach of any but 
persons of means. At the present time, sound modern 
furniture can and should be made as cheaply as the meretricious 
reproductions which the great stores are foisting upon an 
indolent public. If it is to be widely distributed, which is to 
say, if it is to be largely machine made, its lines must be simple, 
it must be flush-fronted, the carcases must be made of laminated 
woods in order to withstand, among other things, destruction 
by central heating, while, for decoration, it must rely primarily 
upon the colour and figure of various woods. Considered 
artistically, those principles of proportion which have been 
accepted by every age are no less constant in our own. That 
is to say, without undue dogmatism, that the ratio between 
the upper and the lower parts of a piece such as an eighteenth- 
century bureau-bookcase is one which should persist in a 
modern piece of similar dimensions. Further, the eye demands 
that structural lines should carry through, and that supporting 
members should possess a weight consistent with their functions 
as such. Every possible concession to comfort and convenience 
is required of modern household furniture, but there is to-day 
as much unnecessary upholstery—attractive to moth and dust 
—on the outside of most sofas or easy chairs as there was 
when upholstered furniture first became fashionable. A large 
number of the beds of essentially modern design are only 
suitable as death-beds, and when, as is often the case, they are 
parts of a suite consisting of side-tables and bookcases all 
in one piece, are particularly unhygienic ; while the sarcophagus- 
like weight and appearance of many side-boards, dining-tables, 
and the like, with their high shellac finish, are as unsuited to 
modern purposes as would be the furniture of the French 
Empire or Brighton Regency. 


These are but a few of the considerations which must be 
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weighed by anyone anxious to discover planted in this age 
the roots of a new style of furniture which is capable of 
developing into a fruitful tradition. The appearance of 
extreme novelty in many directions is liable to prove deceptive. 
Howbeit, that the spirit is abroad there can be no doubt. 
The question will be at length decided by the degree of oppor- 
tunity and intelligent patronage which awaits concerted and 
intelligent effort. f 

The position of architecture and interior decoration is some--” 
what different. While the industrial revolution was fraught 
with equally disastrous consequences to these arts, that trans- 
lation of stylicism into the modern vernacular which we might 
have hoped to see in the natural course of domestic architectural 
development, although arrested for three-quarters of a century, 
was being undertaken in England by such men as Norman 
Shaw and Philip Webb before the “ Modern ” movement, 
as we know it, had properly begun; and they had a successor 
in at least one man of consummate genius, whose fine brick- 
work, picturesque massing, and lovely sense of fitness have 
since become the accepted manner of domestic work. Very 
little, however, can be said in this direction without referring 
to a name too seldom associated with the radical break from 
Victorianism in some of its most evil manifestations of bad 
taste: the name, not of a man, but of a woman—Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll. The influence of Miss Jekyll, who was born at a 
period when the Victorian garden consisted of patches of 
coloured gravel encompassed by box hedges, and who is almost 
alone responsible for the beauty and abundance of the English 
garden to-day, is very far-reaching indeed. The wide and 
absorbing question of gardening does not rightly enter into 
my subject; and yet the spirit which informed modern 
gardening in this country was also responsible for creative 
effort throughout the whole domestic field during the first 
decade of the present century. The love of natural forms 
had a considerable effect upon interior decoration. The use 
of simple materials, such as cretonnes and taffetas, sprang 
from the same source. The natural oak furniture of 
Mr. Ambrose Heal—not, perhaps, very important in itself— 
had its origins in the same quest for unpretentiousness. The 
small gabled houses and half-timbered cottages—possibly 
liable to criticism on the score of their romantic emphasis— 
rising from their patch or acres of garden, wild or formal, 
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but full of flowers, are more an integral part of the English 
country-side—the country of Constable—than could ever be 
the ingenious ferro-concrete edifices of Le Corbusier. It is 
this department of architecture which I think can be left to 
look after itself. Responsibility for the abominable growth 
of jerry-built villas, which are springing up beside the new 
arterial roads, rests with the borough councils and the specu- 
lators, and not with the architects, who have for long had 
their feet firmly set upon the sensible road towards garden- 
city planning, and a political, not an artistic remedy must 
be sought. Similarly, the decoration of such small country 
and semi-country houses is following a natural and highly 
appropriate course. 

The approach to the greater problem of modern civic archi- 
tecture and the decoration of larger houses and public buildings 
in the great centres is more complex. Here, as with the 
question of furniture, while it will scarcely be disputed that 
much fine individual work is being done—often, perhaps, 
unnecessarily reminiscent of the Palladian tradition—whether 
a new style of architecture, as against a new manner of con- 
struction, is about to make its appearance in the same way 
as it seems to have done in America and in Sweden, still remains 
a matter for conjecture. One is often rudely forced to the 
conclusion that in Germany, and to a certain extent in France, 
modern architectural effort is not to be taken as yet too 
seriously. In England—discounting such buildings as cinema 
theatres, whose designers are animated by the sole object of 
making patrons open to such suggestion feel prosperous— 
architecture and decoration are still too constantly divorced 
from one another. The ungainly shells which are often passed 
on to him render the decorator’s task of developing along 
some consistent and intentional line unduly difficult. He is 
faced by the necessity of meeting each problem as it presents 
itself to him in a new way, and is too constantly compelled, 
therefore, to rely for his effect upon superficial ingenuities 
and unexpected surprises. He has at length begun to tackle 
the problem of electric lighting, no longer content with ridiculous 
adaptations of the old chandelier and the oil lamp. But the 
modern appreciation of colour and its possible use upon large 
surfaces often induces him to underestimate the essential 
importance of sound constructional and decorative lines. It 
must be further remembered that he has constantly to redecorate 
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the interiors of old houses ; and it is foolish to ask him to ' 
violate the feeling and sentiment attached to an ancient 
building merely as a protest against the commercial decorator’s 
so-called “ period” decoration, consisting of the reproduction 

of miscellaneous old styles, often badly copied and invariably 
absurd. It is not possible to invent new art forfms. These 4 
grow, one from another, with the passage of time, the flowering Fi 
of a new tendency being all the more vigorous for the strength b 
of the traditional stem. The test of a great deal of modern 
furniture and fittings, for instance, is that they should be able 
to take their place in the same room beside furniture inherited 
from the past; and it is a curious fact, which will be borfe 
out by many artists of the most advanced school, that new 
pictures often look their very best in old frames. The 
decorator’s problem is less hard when confronted with an old 
house than with one built fifty years ago. But, in both cases, ë 
he is being hindered, and must for long continue to be hindered 
from developing an essentially fresh and modern style ; while 
the interiors which many architects are at present in the habit 
of bequeathing to him are unlikely to render his task any 
easier. 

The architect’s reply to the decorator’s criticism is that 
excessive ground-rents and pettifogging restrictions make it 
impossible for him, not only to realise any broad and inspired 
scheme of city and street planning, but to pay even a passing: — 
regard to the interior amenities of isolated buildings. And that 
complaint—abundantly justified—opens up the whole question 
of opportunity, affecting alike the architect, decorator, and the - 
designer of furniture. Less fortunate than the painters, they 
cannot execute their work and hang it to the wall, whether m 
possession, like Cézanne, of a modest competence, or condemned, 
like Van Gogh, to extreme penury.: Their work must m à 
every case be commissioned by a client; and the expense 3} 
involved in the venture considerably reduces the temerity ° j 
the speculative patron. The designer and decorator are, in 
eee of fact, meeting with very small encouragement in Englan' | 

o-day. ; 

The manner in which one of the most important of the new 
palaces of industry in London was recently constructed deserves — 
the study of everyone concerned in solving the difficulties 0t 
labour in the building trade. So far-sighted was the policy 
pursued, and so admirable were the results, that it is all the more A 
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extraordinary to learn that furnishing contracts in connection 
with this giant modern office, running into many thousands of 
pounds, were given for the manufacture of sham Chippendale 
desks for the Directors, chairs with cabriole legs and claw-and- 
ball feet, and much more of a similar and spurious sort, worth 
less than the wood they are made of, and completely without 
either intrinsic or artistic merit. It is further interesting to 
note that one of the contractors concerned with a part of this 
furnishing, no longer content to continue supplying this class of 
goods in England, although the market is so flourishing, has 
radically increased his business by opening a factory in Germany 
entirely for the construction of modern furniture executed to 
the designs of modern artists. 

The editor of the Architectural Review recently entered the 
lists in challenging the sincerity of Messrs. Harrods, who had 
asked Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, and Bernard Shaw to 
“lend the influence of their pens to the cause of Business.” 
Arnold Bennett, in his published reply, writes: “... You 
[Harrods] say further that you buy the best available materials 
and commodities that research can procure, and that you em- 
ploy the best organisers, technicians, artists, designers, archi- 
tects, and craftsmen of every sort that youcan discover. Lastly, 
you suggest that you ought to be able to enlist the help of descrip- 
tive writers in the same category of excellence and prestige as 
your finest workers in the applied arts. . . .” From this the 
editor of the Architectural Review concludes that he might 
legitimately hope to find at Harrod’s “ a carpet by McKnight 
Kauffer,a curtain by Paul Nash,a wall-paper by Edward Bawden, 
a table by R. W. Symonds, even a statuette by Frank Dobson.” 
But actually he would only find “ a wilderness of Jacobean and 
Queen Anne reproductions, faithfully imitated or unfaith- 
fully adapted. The work of living artists would be represented 
by modern French cretonnes, German carpets, fancies from the 
hand of a ghost in the drafting-room of a manufacturer, and 
anonymous productions from the ‘ studio ’ of the store itself.” 

Yet we continue to say that, in the sphere of the applied arts, 
there is no modern talent in this country. Indeed, very little 
modern talent in this country is given an opportunity; while the 
reputation of the serious decorator is being jeopardised before- 
hand by the regiment of Ladies of Quality who “ take up 
interior decoration when dressmaking or society journalism fails. 
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Parliament and the Preservation of 
Our National Monuments 


Sir FRANK BAINES ee 


note which dealt in somewhat drastic terms with the 
proposal to erect a new Sacristy at Westminster Abbey, 
the scheme for which had been adumbrated by the erection of a 


IR: April number of this magazine contained an editorial 


stick-and-rag plaster model, now happily removed. From ~ 


further references in the Press, it is plain that the scheme is still 
being pressed with every artifice of wit and influence at the dis- 
posal of the Dean and Chapter. The campaign is being organised 
throughout the country, with what might be described as 
Jesuitical cleverness, with every aid from Ecclesiastical casuistry, 
and with a most worldly knowledge of the means to use to obtain 
the end. 

It is difficult to withhold a grudging admiration for the Dean, 
in his resolute but profane determination to commit an 
irremediable act of assault upon those profound and reverent 
feelings of love and admiration which so many of us have for this 
finest and most splendid of our Historical, Ecclesiastical and 
National Monuments. The Dean is clearly a great campaigner, 
a Napoleonic organiser in a bad cause; a cause worthy, in 
the importance of the issue at stake, of the sword of Parliament 
to intervene, for the proposal is essentially anti-democratic, and 
constitutes a definite refusal to acknowledge the unwritten public 
rights which we all have in our National Monuments. 

The undirected yet manifest doubt and anxiety of educated 
public opinion with regard to the proposal is becoming more 
evident every day. The proposal has held the field—however 
uncertainly—for a long period, and now public opposition is 
slowly but most definitely crystallising, particularly as it is seen 
that what underlies the issue is a vital and essentially democratic 
principle, emerging as the result of the enlarging activity of our 
much-assuming Dean. 

The principle is one which may well call upon Parliament to 


assert its power by statute over many of our National Buildings, © 


which now it is unable to protect or to preserve for the whole of 

the British people. This essential principle of the rights of our 

people to conserve, and to retain unaltered and undebased, their 
128 
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ancient and historic monuments, is one which Parliament cannot 
afford to disregard, particularly with the present Government in 
power, with its Prime Minister, who has shown repeatedly his 
intelligent, keen and enthusiastic interest in the preservation of 
all the historic records of our British civilisation. 

It will have been noticed, from the Press, that an influential 
Council has been formed with the sole aim of preserving 
Westminster Abbey from the results of this and similar proposals; 
and all those who desire to associate themselves with this move- 
ment should send their names to the Secretary of the Council, 
whose address is Bank Buildings, 16a, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 

The surprising new fact in the whole issue is the lamentable 
failure of the Royal Fine Arts Commission to help in this 
campaign against the proposed Sacristy, as evidenced in the 
correspondence recently published in the Press. This academic 
and august body, replete, as might well be imagined, with every 
pre-requisite for the formation of wise and accurate judgments, 
in the true interests of our art, history and architecture, has 
apparently accepted a limited instruction, agreeing to a purely 
partial review of the problem, imposed in the scarcely veiled 
instructions given to them by this overbearing Dean, intent 
upon his work of historic devastation. No popular representa- 
tion, no democratic demand, can be expected to affect this 
scholarly body, remote from the affairs and thoughts of normal 
citizens, and supremely ignorant, in its complete academic 
isolation, of the essential knowledge of the depth of public feeling 
aroused by this proposal. ; 

The Royal Fine Arts Commission clearly dislikes the proposal, 
but it has failed to summon up sufficient courage to register a 
protest. It accepts the Dean’s restrictions and bows to his 
demands. Our Abbey must, therefore, have its incomparable 
amenity debased and its architectural beauty besmirched. The 
Royal Fine Arts Commission has failed. We must, therefore, 
invoke the aid of the only authority capable of adequately 
voicing the requirements of the public—namely, Parliament. 
The people must take power to itself through its accredited — 
representatives in Parliament, whose principal claim to the 
exercise of this power is that they will continue to regard as — 
essential the preservation of public rights. We must look to | 
Parliament to grant to the people the control which they demand 
in the pursuit of noble aims and ideals, vitally connected as they 
are in this instance with our history and our past. 
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Few will venture to contend that the position of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of the protection of buildings of supreme 
national importance is satisfactory to-day, although an experi- 
mental advance was made by the passing of the Ancient 
Monuments Consolidation and Amendment Act of 1913. England, 
in the first instance, in accordance with her democratic social 
organisation, awaited some expression of public opinion before 
committing herself to statutory enactments with regard to the 
preservation of ancient monuments, and it was not until 1822 
that the first Bill dealing with the subject became Law. Certain 
classes of ancient monuments, etc., were protected by further 
Acts of Parliament passed in 1882, 1900 and I9Io. These Acts 
were repealed in part by the 1913 Act, which, although of 
considerable importance, was strictly limited in scope and 
provided a saving clause for buildings used as dwelling-houses, 
and further excluded from the definition of the expression 
“Monument” any Ecclesiastical building used for the time 
being for Ecclesiastical purposes. This exclusion is an enormous 
one, as, in principle, it rules out all the great English Cathedrals, 
many of the great Castles and Monastic buildings and nearly 

` every Church in this country. 
| The classes of ancient buildings may be divided into two 
| broad categories ; (x) those still fulfilling the purpose for which 
they were erected, and (2) those which have become obsolete 
and which are not fulfilling the original function for which they 
were erected. The first class include some of the most supreme 
artistic achievements of architecture in the past, particularly the 
great Ecclesiastical buildings of the medieval period, and these 
are not subject to any control or protection by Government. 
The Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amendment Act of 
1913, which excluded Ecclesiastical buildings, was really a trial 
measure, It aimed at no novel principle of legislation, but 
merely consolidated previous Acts, giving certain additional and 
very limited powers to the Department of State constituted to 
deal with Ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings. 

Under the provisions of the 1913 Act the Commissioners of 
Works were empowered to accept guardianship of monuments, . É 
together with the obligation of maintaining the same. The ie 

Commissioners could not, under the Act, accept guardianship of - 

) dwelling-houses or buildings in occupation, or buildings used for 
Eccelesiastical purposes, and it was clearly shown that the a 
Commissioners probably had no power to undertake or assist in jl 
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the work of preservation of any monuments not in their charge. 
Although the Act gave power to local authorities to contribute 
towards the cost of maintaining or managing monuments not in 
their charge this part of the Act was proved to be impractical 
and became a dead letter. The Act also gave power to the 
Commissioners to prepare lists of monuments known as 
“Scheduled Monuments.” The owner of any such monument 
was bound under the Act to give a month’s notice of any 
intention to demolish, structurally alter, or make additions to the 
monument. 

It will be seen that “scheduling” became an important 
function of the Commissioners of Works, but the power given in” 
this particular was limited with regard to the practical results 
of scheduling, namely, the ultimate preservation of the monu- 
ments concerned. It is surprising that such power, having been 
granted in respect of monuments in private ownership, and 
accepted by both Houses of Parliament, should not have been 
seen to imply the logical necessity of taking similar powers for the 
protection of Ecclesiastical monuments, many of them of vastly 
greater historical and architectural value both as works of art 
and as national monuments than those covered by the provisions 
of the Act. 

The Act of 1913 also gave the Commissioners power to issue 
a “ Preservation Order ” in respect of a monument which is in 
danger of destruction, or removal, or damage from neglect, or 
injudicious treatment. Again, this power excluded all the 
notable dwelling-houses and castles in private occupation, and 
every Church or Cathedral in Ecclesiastical use—a truly irrational 
exclusion, bearing in mind the risk to the buildings in question. — 
The effect of a Preservation Order is to debar the owner from 
doing anything to the monument while the order remains in 
force, but the duration of such an order is limited by the Act 
to eighteen months, the Commissioners being called upon to © 
bring in a Bill for making the order permanent. If such a Bill — 
is not passed the order lapses at the end of eighteen months — 
and no similar order can be made for the monument concerned _ 
for a period of five years. No machinery was provided by the — 
Act for settling questions as to compensation to the owner 33 
and, in practical effect, the working of this provision has proved | 
a failure. D 

As the 1913 Act was largely experimental, designed to test 
Parliamentary and public opinion, and not specifically drafte 
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to provide a complete system of adequate and comprehensive 
protection under Government for all the Nation’s Monuments, 
it should be urged that to-day, when opinion has crystallized in 
- favour of intelligent protection of our National Monuments, 
the Act of 1913 should be followed by further legislation, pro- 
moting the objects which are implied in existing legislation. 
To illustrate how the Act has failed in more than one parti- 
cular, in 1926 the Wiltshire Archzological Society, as reported 
in the Wiltshire Gazette of August 12th, 1926, passed a resolution 
that strong representations should be made regarding the 
continual demolition of and damage to prehistoric earthworks 
on land in the occupation of the War Department, and urged 
that more power should be granted to the Commissioners of 
Works for the protection of such monuments. Illustrations 
were given of the destruction that was going on, senseless and 4 
ignorant in character, and a resolution was communicated to 
the leading Archeological Societies with the intention that they i 
should be urged to pass similar resolutions designed to strengthen | 
the hands of the Government in demanding further powers for A | 
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the protection of all National Monuments. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the inadequacy of the provisions of the 1913 Act was 
fully recognised, and, but for the intervention of grave post- By 
_ war problems, the Government of the day could hardly have ; 
resisted a claim to ask Parliament for extended powers. i 
Even before this resolution, and the agitation for extended ' 
powers on the part of those qualified to speak on the matter, ‘ 
the technical Press in March, I1925, issued a statement to the 4 
~ effect that an Ecclesiastical Commission of special interest to ai 
_ Architects had started active work on the question of the pre- | 
_ servation of our Cathedrals. The Commission was apparently l 
_ appointed by the Church Assembly of the Church of England | 
_ to inquire into English Cathedrals. The Archbishop of York ey 
was the Chairman and Mr. Walter Tapper—tresponsible, under 
_ the Dean of Westminster, for the proposed Sacristy—was on | 
_ the Commission as a representative of Architects. There were | F 
_ also on the Commission four Bishops, four Deans, and distin- 
_ guished persons such as Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir Henry Newbolt, 
= and Dr. James. 
_ The Commission was called upon to investigate the condition 
4 of the fabric of all the Cathedrals, and was to conduct its 
_ enquiries apparently by means of personal visits. It was admitted 
in the Press that methods of preservation were subject to 
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conflicting opinion, but it is impossible to understand how 
even an august and important Commission such as this could 
be expected to deal with the intensely complicated, technical 
and structural problems involved in the highly intricate examina- 
tion called for, before any scheme for the preservation of these 
great Gothic monuments could be clearly formulated. 

Such a problem demands exacting and unusual experience 
and ability; while the resolution of the peculiar and very 
special statical examination required by old buildings, where 
the condition due to age and the nature of the materials used 
in the structures are matters largely of judgment and estimation, 
is a matter calling for the highest professional taste, skill and ` 
judgment. Only a specially trained and a very well-informed 
professional staff, with much experience in the theory and 
practice of the preservation of ancient buildings, could attempt 
to deal with such a stupendous problem. It would be possible 
to state quite specifically, if space were available, how serious 
are some of the principal statical problems which will have to 
be faced some day if some of the great Cathedral buildings 
of this country are to be finally preserved; and which, it is 
to be feared, are not even visualised, far less adequately dealt 
with, under the system, or lack of system, prevailing to-day, 
and permitted by those in charge of these National Monuments. 

The main reason for the intense dissatisfaction with the 
Ecclesiastical control of our great Architectural Monuments 
of those qualified to judge is that this control has consistently 
appeared to disregard, with a few admirable exceptions, the 
plain and primary duty to preserve the structures unaltered 
and as they exist to-day in a state of permanent stability, — 
without prejudice to their historical, architectural and artistic | 
quality. nA 

An educated public has now awakened to the patent fact 
that there is no relative value in replica work, or works of 
so-called “ restoration ” when such are compared with original 
work which has been retained unaltered and undefaced. 

During the last century, it would be reasonable to say that | 
practically all the great Churches and the majority of the smaller 
ones in this country have been “ restored ” in part or in whole; — 
the amount of damage which has been wrought being incalculable. 
Much of the damage was the result of ignorance and misplaced 
zeal, combined unfortunately with the work of the “Eminent | 
Ecclesiastical Architect,’ who has been responsible for his full 3 
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share of the destruction. To-day we are not prepared to agree 
that ignorance is an excuse for the ruin of our national works 
of art, and if blame must be attached to the “ Eminent Ecclesi- 
astical Architect,” who, owing to his professional position. 
has not infrequently been given a free hand by his employers, 
the fact that he has often betrayed his trust is a reason for 
demanding statutory power to prevent such a betrayal in the 
future. The danger to our buildings will continue until this 
power is taken, for when the incumbent of a parish, in good 
faith, selects an “ eminent ecclesiastical architect ” for work 
upon an historic church, with the concurrence of his ordinary 
and the chancellor of the dioceses, he somewhat naturally 
considers that public criticism will be silenced. 

Who is this “ eminent ecclesiastical architect ” ? He cannot 
be specified in a few words. He may be a man who has been 
responsible for some notable ecclesiastical building ; he may, 
for example, have family connections, such as being the son of 
a bishop, or he may have had a distinguished academical career ! 
These considerations might weigh heavily with the average 
parish priest, who is seldom a person knowledgeable enough, 
or anxious above all things, to preserve intact every scrap 
of evidence of the past, without interposing a new stamp upon it. 

In normal cases of restoration an incumbent calls a meeting 
of the parishioners, and unless there happens to be a popular 
local architect, the selection of the architect rests with him. 
Often he knows little of architects, and their “ pretty ways,” 
but he has heard certain distinguished names discussed at 
clerical meetings. He has probably been told that So-and-so 
is a delightful man whose employment would save him a vast 
amount of responsibility and greatly facilitate the granting of 
a faculty. Under these conditions can we justly blame the 
incumbent? But do not these conditions make it clear that 
some power should be organised to prevent his errors of the past ? 

As to the Chancellor of a Diocese ; nominally every case of 
alteration to a Church, down to the smallest ornament, was 
supposed to go before him. In practice, however, small works 
were not infrequently undertaken without reference to the Bishop, 
who would, however, refer the matter to the Chancellor, The 
Chancellor, being a lawyer, probably judged the case with regard to 
the alleged necessity—such as the stated necessities of the Dean 
and Chapter at Westminster with regard to their Sacristy. The 
Chancellor, again, would probably judge the proposal according 
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to Ecclesiastical law. He certainly would not be directly con- 
cerned with the historical, architectural and artistic side of the 
question. A query before a Chancellor, therefore, was only 
valuable inasmuch as it provided an opportunity for critical 
examination on the part of Societies interested, or the educated 
public ; but when a Chancellor of one Diocese, who happens, 
unfortunately, to be an amateur architect, obtains a faculty 
from the Chancellor of another Diocese to carry out work on 
his own account, the case assumes a sinister aspect. This is what 
actually happened, and permitted the appalling disaster of the 
“ restoration ” of St. Albans Cathedral, when unlimited power 
to “restore, repair, and refit the Church” was given; the 
utterly deplorable result of which is known to everyone. 

Again, Cathedral Churches in England having capitular 
bodies are not referable to the Chancellor of the Diocese when 
repairs are contemplated, and his jurisdiction is then confined 
to Parochial Churches, which include a large number of former 
Monastic and Collegiate Churches. But even the somewhat 
slender safeguard of the Chancellor’s Court is largely discounted 
when reference is made to the evidence of destructive work 
carried out in Churches since 1896, a list of which was sub- 
mitted to the Archbishops by the Society for the protection of 
Ancient Buildings in 1914, and where it was shown that in 
twenty-one out of forty cases named no faculty whatever was 
obtained ! 

The Church itself is dissatisfied with this state of affairs 
evidenced by the fact that in 1914 the Archbishops appointed a 
Committee of Enquiry. In the report of this Committee to the 
Archbishops the following occurs:—...... “ faculties 
involving considerable alteration or renovation of ancient 
churches are not granted unless an architect of recognised 
position ”—our foe the “eminent ecclesiastical architect ” 
again—“ recommends the work and supervises its execution, 
but there exists no uniform or officially recognised machinery 
by which the Court can obtain skilled and independent advice 
upon archeological, architectural and artistic questions arising 
on applications for faculties. This, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, is a defect which is not fully met, although certain pre- 
cautions are usually taken by the Chancellors who are con- — 
versant with Ecclesiastical law, but not necessarily experts in 
archeology.”” This last admission means more than is stated ; 
and it would appear that the Committee was far from satisfied 
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with the “eminent ecclesiastical architect,’ and the non- 
professional and esthetically ignorant Chancellor. 

At one time it was hoped that the Church might attempt to 
put its own house in order, and this could have been done by the 
organisation of a central professional body specially constituted 
by the Church with a staff highly skilled in the technique and 
knowledge of the statical problems involved in the preservation 
of ancient buildings. The constitution of such a body would, of 
course, be all-important. If the Church had taken some such 
action, covering the whole range of buildings in Ecclesiastical 
occupation, it would have been tantamount to the formation of 
a specially skilled staff such as the Government found it necessary 
to collect to carry out the work of preservation of ancient monu- 
ments and historic buildings placed in the charge of the Govern- 
ment, under the provision of the Ancient Monuments Acts. 

The Church has shown no signs of attempting to solve this 
problem, and those who watch the continuing risks which 
threaten our great National and Ecclesiastical buildings turn in 
despair to Parliament, demanding that it should provide the 
necessary protection which the country so earnestly desires. 

As an example of the results which arise out of this state 
of affairs, the classic case of the Abbey Church of St. Albans 
is worthy of brief review ; this is one of the worst instances of 
“restoration ’’ which this country has to show, one which, in 
spite of much popular and enlightened agitation against it at 
the time, proceeded to its predestined and devastating end 
without the intervention of the Government. The case is all 
the more amazing because it was perpetrated as late as 1877, 
after many excellent works of careful preservation had been 
undertaken throughout the country. The facts are interesting 
and are worth recapitulation. 

A lawyer of unbounded wealth and a “pretty taste” in 
architecture (save the mark!) obtained a faculty from the 
Chancellor of the Diocese (who was also a lawyer) which enabled 
him to snap his fingers at all and sundry and to do irreparable 
damage to this magnificent building. Certain good, plain 
unobtrusive preservation work had already been undertaken 
at the Church, notably the securing of the great central tower 
by Gilbert Scott; yet this lawyer, horologist, campanologist, 
and so forth, was allowed to pursue his pernicious devices and 
absorb as much as {140,000 in his work of utter devastation 
and destruction. This he did by practically rebuilding portions 
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of the fabric and re-roofing almost the total area. As a result, 
the ends of the four arms of the cross are, to all intents and 
purposes, new work in the worst possible taste, and show a 
depravity of conception which has constituted an historic disaster 
to our architecture ; one which, it is hoped, can never be repeated. 
The old west front consisted of a miscellaneous collection of 
work of varying periods, all of original quality, the central 
porch being the finest feature. This porch was, in fact—before 
this lawyer had his way with it—one of the most perfect specimens 
of thirteenth century work in the country, and the thirteenth 
century was our greatest masonry period in the history of archi- 
tecture in England. Above the porch was originally a very 
large and beautiful fifteenth century window. Now a few 
fragments of the old porch only are incorporated in its suc- 
cessor, which alone cost some £20,000, but the new transept 
ends are the most atrocious features of this outrageous “ restora- 
tion.” At the time opposition to this work of destruction was 
keen, but, as usual, largely unorganized ; it utterly failed to be _ 
effective, and Parliament had no power to assist in stopping 
this desecration of a very noble historic building “in eccle- 
siastical use” ! It was, however, successful in educating the 
opinion of the country to such an extent that it is unlikely that 
any such work will ever be undertaken again. 
Another important example of “ restoration” of a superb 
National Monument is that of Southwell Minster. This work 
was in progress for a considerable time and has been in the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for over sixty years. _ 
The later portions, which comprise the nave, transept towers, — 
and north porch, were erected between 1114 and 1190 of mag- 
nesium limestone with fine joints. The parapets of the nave 
were erected in Mansfield stone, while the parapets and pinnacles — 
of the central tower are of later construction, though incorporat- J 
ing a good deal of Norman masonry. The western, and probably 
the central, towers were originally surmounted by pyramidal 
lead-covered timber spires. Both the western spires were — 
removed in ror and Mr. Railton underpinned and repaired the | 
western towers before 1851. “2 
About this time the late fourteenth century windows in the — 
west front, lighting the two aisles, were removed, and sham 
Norman ones inserted. Sham Norman windows have also be 
substituted for the early perpendicular ones in the two western- 
most bays of the south aisle and in the bay adjacent to that — 
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containing the original Norman window in the north aisle. In 
1851 Ewen Christian, architect to the i.~clesiastical Commis- 
sioners, advised a process of “ gradual restoration.” This 
went on until 1875. Subsequent to this date, Mr. Ewen Christian 
made a report upon the building, which report gave no informa- 
tion as to the result of his examination undertaken in 1851. 
In fact, fundamentals, such as the condition of the great central 
tower, a feature which is always a matter of concern ina Norman 
building, were hardly referred to, a matter of great surprise, 
bearing in mind the tower suffered in the fire of 1711. 
Subsequent to 1875 the plaster work in the screen erected by 
Bernasconi which separated the choir from the aisles, was 
removed by Ewen Christian, and replaced by new oak screens 
designed to resemble what was alleged to be the original screen. 
Bernasconi’s work is now in the Art Museum at Nottingham, 
and Ewen Christian’s degradation of this Cathedral naturally 
raised the ire of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
The work proceeded, however, and a good deal of the roofs 
(dating from the time following the Fire) were altered and raised 
in 1879-80, and that of the Chapter House in 1881-2. Then 
followed the present new (“‘ restored ’’) waggon roof of oak over 
the nave. New lead-covered timber spires fifty feet high, were 
placed on the western towers, apparently based upon an 
illustration of Turner! New roofs were also provided for the 
nave, aisles and the library, and new stalls were crected in the 
choir in place of the old pews, while the floor of the nave and the 
transepts was renewed in stone and marble, a drastic and complete 
enough “restoration ” indeed! The Church was reopened in 
February 1888 and Schmidt’s organ, renovated by Smetzler, 


in 1766, was removed in 1890 and a new one provided, one - 


having a modern bastard Gothic case. In 1903, Mr. C&roe 
succeeded Mr. Ewen Christian as architect for the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. He added further stalls to those erected by his 
predecessor, and designed a new Bishop’s Throne. The church 
is, therefore, utterly different from the original structure, and 
has little historic or artistic interest to the instructed and 
educated public. 

Lichfield Cathedral is another case of outrageous “ restoration.” 
It was built of red sandstone from Borrowcop Quarry, and was 
restored with similar new sandstone to such an extent that it 
has been described as “an almost new building.” The indict- 
ment is clear at a glance and it is quite evident that the late 
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Sir Gilbert Scott has been busy with the structure. Glancing 
at its later history, we find the Cathedral was subjected to three 
sieges during the Civil War of the seventeenth century, and was 
finally surrendered to the Parliamentary Forces in 1646, having 


er been deprived of its central steeple and much else. In 1643, 

a a general pillage took place when a clean sweep was made of 

a ornaments, records, brasses, etc., and only a few of the tombs 

E- left in the interior, many of the ancient fittings having been 
s completely destroyed. 


| Bishop Hacket, who was appointed to the See in 1661, 
immediately started on the “ restoration ” of the Cathedral ; 
much damage was done at this time, but the next great “ restora- 
tion ” period was between 1788 and 1795, when the notorious 
James Wyatt undertook a thorough and substantial “ restora- 

> tion.” As an example of the “thoroughness” of his work, 
practically all the mouldings and decorations throughout the 

Cathedral were renewed in Roman Cement ! Doors, windows and 

pavements were restored, the external roofs of the aisles were 

‘ie raised, and this Roman cementing was continued even after 

Wyatt’s death. The west front, the date of which was about 

1275, was so thoroughly coated with Roman Cement, that only 

the east side of the north-west door showed any of the original 

stone facings. The front was reduced to “ one mass of stucco 
and paste ” and in order to obtain a key for the cement, a vast 

amount of original ancient stonework was chiselled away. A 

row of statues and kings above the doorways and round the 

doors, and a number of statues in the central porch, were 

“ imitated ” in cement, possibly moulded round some of the 

tooled old “ cores ’’ while the spires were partially rebuilt. 

The nave, the date of which is about 1250, was subjected to 
similar treatment. Wyatt took down the intervening divisions 
of certain bays of the original vaulting, because he alleged the 
weight was thrusting out the clear-story walls, and for these he — 
substituted plaster. The exterior of the nave on the south side 
| was entirely refaced by Sidney Smirke in 1842; Wyatt contended © 
| that he strengthened the end of the south transept, the date of- 

1 which was 1220, with new hideous{buttresses, also replacing the 

statues beneath the great windows with others of cement. The 
end of the north transept, the date of which was about 1240, was — 
strengthened by Wyatt again with buttresses of vile design, and 
the statues below the great window were also replaced in cement, ~ 
“the internal arcading being formed largely of plaster, The | 
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arches of the Western bays of the Choir were blocked up by 
Wyatt apparently to exclude draughts. They were restored with 
Roman cement in 1814, and only one of the clear-story windows 
retains its original tracery. Wyatt united the choir to the 
Lady Chapel by removing the screen erected by Bishop Hacket. 
Portions of an original screen disclosed were restored with 
Roman cement. Most of the windows of the Lady Chapel were 
also restored in the “ perpendicular style.” 

From the above it will be realised that in the middle of the 
nineteenth century there was little left of the facing of the 
original Cathedral, when Scott began his great restoration 
in 1856. The main endeavour, apparently, was to remove all 
traces of the Wyatt “restoration” and to rejuvenate the 
Cathedral on ancient lines, an effort being made to reproduce by 
“ restoration ” the “old structure as far as might be.” The 
West front is now practically new ; both the spires were partially 
rebuilt and the pinnacles at their bases renewed. Scott removed 
the plaster from the vaulting of the choir, but there is a record 
that he afterwards regretted the step that he had taken. The 
cement statues in the niches were renewed between 1856 and 
1861. The South side of the choir was renewed in I900, and 
Dyce started “ restoring ” the colour decoration of the choir 
vault. ‘The interior of the Lady Chapel was “ restored ” by 
Scott in 1876 and the buttresses on the North side renewed prior 
to 1900. Scott also “restored” the Sacristy adjoining the 
south choir aisle in 1875, while the Mortuary Chapel on the south 
side of the Lady Chapel was thoroughly “ restored ” in 1879. 
The later history of this Cathedral will be seen to have been 
nothing but one artistic and architectural disaster following upon 
another, and for the student and historian the building retains few 
| evidences of value. 
Bhi Many other outstanding examples of the manner in which 
our Ecclesiastical buildings have been neglected and, in fact, 
~ ruined by ignorant “ restoration ” can be given. The number of 
| Cases are legion, and a few only can be referred to here. 

i The Cathedral of Llandaff is the mother church of one of the 
_ Oldest sees in this country. For 141 years it remained a neglected 
and roofless ruin, even used as a “ quarry ” by those requiring 
material for building, and so ignorant was opinion with regard 
to our monuments at that time that a pseudo-classic temple was 
erected within its walls in 1752. In 1851 of this Cathedral it was 
said that “ neglect and bad taste had conspired together to spoil ~ 
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the ruins of this once elegant and imposing edifice.” In the 
sixties £30,000 were spent on the “ restoration ” of the Cathedral, 
many details of which are open to the severest criticism. The 
practical thing to have done would have been to have preserved 
the remains of the building in accordance with the fully 
developed technique of to-day, and to have built an entirely 
new cathedral if one was required in the populous town of 
Cardiff adjacent. 

For the historian, the architect and the general public it is 
better that they should be able to behold even a shade of the 
original work rather than the caricatures offered them as a 
result of “ restoration.” 

When the new Cathedral of Truro was erected quite half 
of the very fine parish church on the site was destroyed, the 
remaining half being badly incorporated into the new structure. | 
For this piece of senseless vandalism there was absolutely no — 
excuse. The site possessed no historical record appertaining to 
a cathedral and the old diocese of Cornwall had its seat at 
St. Germans. The associations of the old parish church, — 
therefore, were purely parochial. 

The case of Hereford Cathedral is another instance of the 
results following upon lack of statutory power to protect our 
Ecclesiastical buildings. The enormous West front of this 
Cathedral was embellished in 1206 by a tower built over the | 
westernmost bay of the nave and rising 125 feet. In the Spring © 
of 1786, the tower collapsed, destroying the greater part of the © 
West front, together with the adjacent bay of the nave, also a — 
portion of the triforium, clear-story and the vaulting further — 
eastward. Here is an example where those in authority who — 
had charge of these great national buildings utterly failed in | 
their duty to devise a scheme of practical preservation, so as to _ 
retain the existing structure against collapse; but what fol- - 
lowed was equally disastrous. That Arch-Goth, James Wyatt, — 
was called in by the Dean and Chapter to restore the Cathedral. — 
He commenced by removing every vestige of the old West front | 
. which remained after the collapse, and not content with this, — 
he took down the whole of the. nave triforium, clear-story and — 
vaulting, and rebuilt it in the bastard Gothic of his day, adding _ 
a new West front 15 feet behind the old line, this being to a — 
design of the meanest description. He also removed the timber | 
and lead spire from the central tower, leaving the result 

- proportions so squat that he finally decided to lower the 
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of all the roofs. Britton, writing in 1831, not only expressed 
his horror at what had been done, but said that it was notorious 
that if the building had been preserved on the lines of the original 
work, a much less sum would have been expended. Finally, 
Wyatt’s West front was moved somewhere between 1902 and 
1908, to make way for a further new front similarly set back in 
what may fairly be designated as the “ bombastic parochial 
style,” at a cost of some £17,000. The original building of 
Hereford Cathedral dominated the whole city until the close of 
the eighteenth century. At the present time, as a result of this 
disastrous “ restoration,” notwithstanding its wealth of detail, 
the structure makes an entirely inadequate presentation in 
distant views, and in no sense conveys the original conception 
of its medizval builders. 

Wyatt continued his demolition at Salisbury Cathedral, where 


he pulled down the exquisite thirteenth century pulpitum in 


order, apparently, to obtain an unbroken vista. He brutally 
re-arranged the memorials of the dead, divorced them from their 
graves and placed them on a low platform between the piers of 
the arcades. The effect obtained in no way compensates for the 
damage wrought, indeed, it might be argued that the statical 
problem of the stability of this Cathedral has been greatly 
increased by Wyatt’s action. 

The outline and general proportion of a good many of the 
greater churches in this country have been irretrievably altered 
by the removal of timber and lead spires from their towers, all in 
comparatively modern times. Notably is this so at Lincoln, 


Durham and Ripon. At Selby, the eighteenth century tower 
_ had been removed, and one of a very unsatisfactory design 


substituted. The central tower of Peterborough has also been 
rebuilt. 

The man who was responsible for more restoration in this 
country than any other was Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., during that 
dreadful “ Restoration ”’ period from 1810 to 1877. The excuse 
in his case must be that the merits of conservation and the 
modern technique of preservation were not appreciated. He 
had so many commissions thrust upon him, that it was quite 


_ impossible for him to supervise them all, and much of his work 


must have been farmed out to assistants more ignorant and less 
sympathetic than he was. Even Sir Gilbert Scott, however, 
carried out important structural works of preservation, to which 


little criticism can be addressed ; he certainly prevented from 
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collapse the great towers of St. Albans and St. David’s, but he 
had no compunction in removing what he thought were later 
additions and substituting fresh designs in accordance with what 
he considered was the original design. His removal of Post- 
Reformation fittings to make way for imitations of medieval 
work, is to be utterly deplored, while his stonework restoration 
was often quite ruthless, although not so utterly ruthless as that 
of Wyatt at Durham, who cut back the facing stonework until 
he considered sound stone was reached. Such an expedient 
could not be adopted at the present day without a public 
outcry. 

Opinion, therefore, is advancing, but at the moment it has 
not the necessary support from the Press or Parliament to 
arrest this terrible disease of “ restoration,” primarily due :— 

(1) To there being no established technique capable of making 
a complete statical survey covering the structural stability of 
our great Ecclesiastical Monuments, or an organization which 
would concentrate upon the essential work thrown up by such 
a survey ; and 

(2) The provision of generous financial aid by the public 
for work which should have been concerned with the preserva- 
tion of the buildings, but which was simply frittered away upon 
senseless works of “ restoration ” and alteration, such as debased 
the architectural and artistic history of so many of these splendid 
buildings for all time. 

It is possible to provide a mass of data illustrating how 
serious was the structural condition of many of the “ restored ” 
buildings, at the time when money was being wasted in irre- 
trievably ruining them as Historical and Ecclesiastical Monu- 
ments. None has been prepared or perhaps capable to attempt 
to review the essential requirements of the buildings; many of 
which were crying out for help and support owing to either 
defective material originally used in their construction or to 
depreciation of that material through age and neglect. The 
modern technique of preservation lays down that the approach 
to an ancient and historic building should be with reverence, 
plus the necessary knowledge of the structural problems involved ; 
then the building will appear to attempt to show what its © 
requirements are; it will seem to cry out as to a sympathetic — 
ear, the nature of its structural defects and the character of its — 
disease due to age, neglect or imperfections of construction. sj 

As illustrative of the waste of funds on “restoration,” how- — 
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ever, during the first fifty years of Queen Victoria’s reign, namely, 
1837 to 1887, at least one million pounds was spent upon twenty 
of our Cathedral structures, that is, an average of {20,000 per 
annum, or an average of £50,000 for each of these Cathedrals. 
In addition, immense sums have been expended on these and 
other buildings during and since that time. The result of this 
vast expenditure is that certain Cathedrals are very largely 
modern, notably, Worcester, Chester and Lichfield. It is, 
indeed, to be questioned whether the great fund, recently 
collected by The Times for Westminster Abbey, was not in 
itself in the nature of a threat of disaster to that building, likely 
to prove a danger in the future, unless some statutory control 
over work to be undertaken to this National building is taken by 
Parliament. What must be prevented in the future is what 
happened to Winchester Cathedral in 1860-1863 when it was 
ruthlessly scraped down! and a fine medieval figure of a Bishop 
taken from the central niche in the apex of the gable and a new 
statue of William of Wykeham substituted !! 

Again, at Lincoln, in 1850, the original figure of the “ Swine 
Herd of Stowe,” on the northern turret spire of the west front, 
was removed and a copy substituted. Three figures in the 
niches of the great buttresses to the Angel Choir which had been 
mutilated in Cromwell’s day, were “ restored ” together with 
the colouring and gilding of the vaulting of the great north 
transept, entirely obliterating the original and beautiful decora- 
tive scheme. At Ely Cathedral the Galilee Porch, a most beauti- 
ful piece of work, was “restored ” in part about 1859, and 
modern shafts of polished serpentine inserted. In 1879 the 
colour decoration on the vaulting of the Octagon was also 
“restored,” out of all knowledge of the original work. At 
Chichester Cathedral, in 1860, the famous pulpitum, known as 
the Arundel Screen, on which stood the organ, was removed 
from beneath the western piers of the western steeple, the 


reason given being to open up the nave and choir. By many 


it is thought that this act of pure unalloyed vandalism consti- 
tuted an ancillary cause of the fall of the steeple in the following 
year, which cost a great sum to rebuild, and which will never 
permit us to see the character of the splendid original work. 
At Exeter Cathedral in 1870 the vaulting was redecorated and 
the original colour scheme lost for ever. At Norwich Cathedral, 


the perpendicular doorway to Bishop Wakering’s Chapel was. 


destroyed and replaced by a compartment in the sham Norman 
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. removed and a new one designed by Pearson substitute 


_ century painted glass with which the old window had been | 
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style. The Slype, together with the existing Singing School — 
above it, was utterly destroyed and a new south door opened. | 
In 1854 part of the screen which had separated the Jesus Chapel | 
from the choir was fixed behind the northern choir stalls in the _ 
nave. The beautiful late fourteenth century pictorial reredos | 
formerly in this chapel was removed to the east end of the north _ 
choir aisle, and was so extensively “ restored ” as now to be fr 
of no historic or artistic value. The ancient colouring of this, 
of which there were abundant vestiges on the sculpture and 
the vaulting, was completely “ restored ” about 1879, so far z 
as the choir and two bays of the nave are concerned, but luckily | 
lack of funds prevented this destruction proceeding further, 
although the colour decorations in the Jesus Chapel were unfor- 
tunately subjected to similar senseless treatment. ; 

At Bristol Cathedral, the late thirteenth century reredos in 
the “younger” Lady Chapel was “ restored,” considerably — 
added to, and elaborately redecorated in colour and gilded in 
1839, entirely obliterating all traces of original medieval work. “4 
The great east window was also “ restored” in 1847 when a 
large amount of atrocious modern glass was added to the prin- 
cipal lights and the Sedelia was much altered and “ restored” in 
1862. At Hereford Cathedral in 1841 the east end of the Lady — 
Chapel was rebuilt and the old stones and sculptures reworked !! _ 
This is an outstanding example of the utter lack of feeling for | 
old work. To re-cut medieval stones and sculptures with 
modern tooling is an artistic crime of the very first order. A 
this cathedral the fourteenth century glass in the window o 
the east side of the north-east transept was restored in 1864, 
and utterly ruined. At Durham, the fine renaissance wooden — 
screen was removed in 1844. — 

We all know of the disaster to Westminster Abbey in 18 
when the Rose Window in the north transept was entir 
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Pearson would not even allow of the retention of the eighteenth 


fitted. It was not suitable for his new tracery, so it was | 
about and mutilated to fit his tracery. At Bangor Cathedra 
the crossing transepts in the choir were practically rebui 
Scott in 1869; they have no resemblance to old wor 
purport to be similar to that alleged to have existed 
earlier date. The historic significance of the cathedral 
entirely altered. Between 1853 and 1857 Ewe 
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architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, practically rebuilt 
the end of the nave and the transepts to new designs. 

| Christian, Scott and Blomfield have all left their mark on 
| Chester Cathedral, and very little more than the core of the 


design is conjectural, and utterly opposed to the principles of 
preservation so largely accepted to-day. These principles, 
| however, are difficult of exact application, for you will hear of 
` men, some of them notable architects, enunciating what appears 
| to be unimpeachable principles of preservation as against 
| restoration and yet executing the most heinous crimes when 
| these “ principles” are interpreted into actual work on old 
| buildings. An instance of this is within my own knowledge with 
regard to a secular building. The late Lord Curzon consulted me 
__ as to his proposals for preserving Tattershall Castle after it was 
| purchased by him, and at a visit of inspection to the building 
| with his Lordship, I was quite inspired by the admirable principles 
| of preservation voiced by him ; yet I found that his Lordship’s 
| proposals included a scheme to “ restore ” the great tower as a 
modern dwelling involving the erection of lifts and staircases in 
the corner turrets of the tower, which were distinctive for 
their beautiful brick vaults at each floor level, all of which 
would have been swept away had this proposal fructified. I had, 
at that time, a great struggle with his Lordship, who most 
firmly withheld the light of his countenance from me for a time ; 
but I am happy to record that his Lordship did not execute the 
work to which I had to raise strong objection on the question of 
principle. 

The problem, therefore, is more difficult than one which 
can be covered by the mere enunciation of principles, for so 
many architects would be found to agree—and so many 
Ecclesiastics also—to a broad statement of what is considered 
essential in the preservation of our historical monuments, yet, 
as a result of work which they approve it must be clear that they 
utterly fail fully to interpret the principles of preservation which 
have so consistently been upheld for example by the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings since 1877, 

An interesting instance of this difficulty arises out of the 
grudging, yet granted approval of the Royal Fine Arts Com- 
. mission to the scheme of the new Sacristy as put forward by the 
| Dean and Chapter. Lord Crawford is chairman of that Com- 
i. mission, and his Lordship’s reputation possibly stands as high 
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as that of anyone in this country, with regard to right opinions 
upon the subject of the preservation of historical monuments ; 
but whether it will continue to stand on this level is unfortunately © 
a matter of grave doubt. 

It is interesting to note that during a debate in the House of 
Lords in October, 1920, concerning the appointment of an 
Advisory Committee or an Advisory Board, composed of persons 
specially fitted to guide and influence those responsible for the 
fabrics of our cathedrals and churches, Lord Crawford stated 
that he hoped their Lordships would be convinced that this was 
no new matter... “it had been discussed for twenty years, 
whether Ecclesiastical or secular buildings were more likely to be 
handed down entire to posterity if they remained in the hands 
of small groups of individuals, than if the voice of Parliament or a 
Department of State, had power to intervene.” His Lordship 
said, “ that he would like to hear the evidence in favour of the 
divergent views, but he did not think it necessary to pass a vote 
of censure on the Government for appointing a Committee to 
advise them concerning this subject.” 

His Lordship might to-day claim that such an Advisory 
Committee has indeed been appointed by the formation of the 
Royal Fine Arts Commission, but that body is seen to have 
failed, lacking fidelity to a principle, perhaps because they are 
aware that the Government has no statutory power to intervene 
in support of their views in an instance, such as has arisen, Over 
the proposed new Sacristy. The opinion of his Lordship is in- 
valuable however, inasmuch as it would appear to urge that the 
Government should take power to review proposals concerned 
with the alteration, amenity or preservation of our great national 
monuments, whether they be in secular or Ecclesiastical hands. 

If a suggestion is to be offered as to the constitution of a possible 
Advisory Committee, reference would first of all have to be made 
in some detail to the records of effective work of any Ecclesiastical 
and Diocesan Committees in the past. It is considered that 
Parliament, only by the constitution of a Department of State, 
with full authority and ample power, such as would be given to a 
Ministry of Fine Arts, for example, alone would seem able | 
adequately to deal with the problem. Committees are notable — 
for their tendency to compromise, but the importance of our 
National Monuments is such that there can be no compromise, — 
when their historic, artistic and architectural integrity is at 
stake. a 
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It is, unfortunately, not difficult to select similar instances of 
senseless “ restoration ” and spoliation of our Churches taken 
from a vast schedule of destruction which is upon record and 
which alone could fill the entire pages of this Journal. Many of 

| these cases illustrate the utter disregard of historical evidence 
| and architectural integrity, and to mention a few only : 

St. Cuthbert’s, Thetford, was so completely spoiled by an 
outrageous scheme of “ restoration,” that its original character 
was completely lost ; it now presents nothing but a jumble of 
soulless, imitative, modern perpendicular work, with a mixture 
| of early French Gothic! ! St: Mary’s, Thetford, has suffered much 
_ the same fate, although the tower and porch still show a portion 
7 of original work. Wymondham Church was restored about 1877 

by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The magnificent roof over 
the two easternmost bays of the nave was utterly ruined, and A 
has lost every particle of interest, while the great altar piece 
which covered the flank wall originally separating the Monastic I 
_ from the Parochial Churches, was taken down and thrown into a 
_ lumber room at the time of the “ restoration.” The superb ae 
| carved angels, decorating the ends of the hammer beams, were 
| replaced by new models more like wooden Dutch dolls than 
medieval carving, yet the Ecclesiastical Commissioners recom- 
| mended that the rest of the roof should be treated in a similar 
| manner!! The ancient roof of the nave of St. John’s Madder- 
| market at Norwich, of a very remarkable type, was restored with 
| deal, to which was added the further ignominy of staining and 
1 
| 


varnishing. The whole of the exterior of St. Benedict, Norwich, 
which was of cut flint and stone, was smeared over with plaster 
about 1875. The fine sturdy columns of the arcade and the’ 
responds of the chancel arch were cut away, and skimpy, mean 
| and utterly contemptible iron columns were substituted!! At 
_ Rainworth Church the magnificent roof was destroyed to save 


$ . . . eye at : 4 
| the care and cost called for in its preservation. Its condition w 
| would appear to have been much less serious than many other f) 
rar . . . . . . d 
_ medieval timber roofs which have since been saved in situ, wa 


without reconstruction. Linfield Church, Sussex, had its chancel i 
= entirely rebuilt about 1887 by Sir Arthur Blomfield, who refrained 
| from using any of the old materials. The only original work 
| remaining in this Church is the South wall of the nave, which 

| has been smeared with modern plaster on the inner face. Luckily 

| some of the ancient timber roofs remain, together with the tower, 
largely untouched. Saltfleetby Church, Lincolnshire, was taken 
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down entirely, and rebuilt on a new site. At Bentley in Hants, 
can be seen one of the worst cases of Church restoration during 
the period round about 1889. At Costessey, Norfolk, the Church 
was completely ruined without even a faculty. At Millbrook, 
Bedfordshire, the nave was senselessly destroyed through 
careless digging near a pillar for the insertion of a heating appara- 
tus. In this case it would appear that there was neither a faculty 
nor an architect. At Compton Basset, Notts, in 1893, the old 
Church fittings were removed to a modern Church, and the old 
Church was left to fall into ruin. 

In Norfolk the Church of St. Andrew had the central mullion 
of its fine sixteenth century east window entirely removed, the 
tracery was botched in order that stained glass with a central 
figure might be inserted. This indefensible act of violation 
of a beautiful church appears to form one of a number of instances — 


Architects” employed. Pearson’s “ restoration ” of All Hallows, — 
Barking, was again a wholesale ruthless work, which has entirely — 
ruined the church. At Braughing, Herts, in 1889 Edmund ~ 
Buckle, who was Diocesan Architect for Bath and Wells, stripped 
the external walls of their original plaster, inserted new tracery 
and new glazing in the windows, and laid modern pavements, ~ 
to the complete detriment of the original character and amenity — 
of the church. At Deopham, Norfolk, Ewen Christian, Archi- — 
tect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, rebuilt the chancel, — 
the scheme including the replacement of the old roof by a 
modern replica. At Blythburgh, Suffolk, money was collected 
for “ urgent repairs ” about 1883. The money, however, was — 
needlessly spent in altering the old windows and making new — 
ones, no attention being given to the nave roof, which required — 
immediate structural works of preservation. At Great Yar 
mouth, Norfolk, thousands of pounds were spent upon refacing | 
the old walls of the church, taking out the perpendicular traceries, | 
replacing them by imitation early work, etc., while the very | 
urgent and necessary work of underpinning the foundations was — 
neglected. At Wing, Rutland, the chancel was rebuilt in the 
early eighties, the old oak roofs were removed from the nave — 
and replaced: by alleged imitations in pitch pine! One of the 
old tie beams was examined and found to be quite sound with | 
the exception that the wall ends were partly decayed. T 
is a very natural condition in old timber roofs, which can quit 
readily be repaired, preserving the old structure intact. Th 
Be 
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wonderful colour decoration on the old plaster of the walls of 
this church was destroyed by hacking all the plaster away. 
The exquisite thirteenth century arcading on the west front 
of Dunstable Friary Church has been almost entirely renewed 
in recent years by one of our most celebrated “ ecclesiastical 
architects,” although no evidence of its instability is known. 

The greater part of all this devastation and damage was 
largely due to an over-prodigality of expenditure, obtained by 
voluntary contributions. The large sums placed in the hands 
of “ eminent ecclesiastical architects ” have been a contributory 
cause of the building’s undoing. Worcester Cathedral alone 
between 1857 and 1874 was “restored ” at an expenditure of 
considerably over £100,000, and externally it is to all intents 
and purposes a new building, although no grave structural 
problems were involved. It is most sincerely to be hoped that 
the large sums collected for Westminster Abbey will not be used 
for purposes other than works of pure preservation, of an abso- 
lutely essential character, although the work now being under- 
taken on the south and east sides of Henry Seventh’s Chapel 
is noć such as to allay grave anxiety on this point. Had such 
work been done by the Department of State constituted to 
preserve our national monuments, there would most certainly 
have been a public outcry. 

To-day science is teaching us the moral necessity of adhering 
to assured facts; a pretty picture of a “restored ” atom as 
imaginatively conceived by “ an eminent ecclesiastical scientist ” 
would be received with the scorn it deserved. No less essential 
is it that the assured facts of history, art and architecture 
should unimpeachably be preserved—they form part of a wider 
subject—social science—and they must not be obliterated by 
arrogant ignorance or the presumptuous claims of a small 
section of our people to be left free to ruin for the whole of the 
nation a large and important group of our national monuments. 
The archaistic idolatry of “ restoration ” will never provide a 
fit and effective renewal of the material and spirit of our past 
and its usages. 
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E need only remember the rapid increase in the 
number of companies concerned in the manufacture 


of gramophones, records, wireless parts and sets, 
and, to a lesser extent, of player-pianos, to realise how largely 
the public is taking advantage of the means thus offered it to 
have just the sort of music it prefers in the privacy of home life. 
Reproduced music has also invaded the cinema and the theatre, 
while still further proof of its importance as a commercial and 
æsthetic factor in social life is given by the gramophone, and 
wireless “ features ” to be found in newspapers and varied 
types of periodicals, with the occasional advent of yet another 
magazine devoted to some forms of reproduced music. 
Inventions for enjoying music at second-hand are not musical 
instruments within the general acceptance of the term as applied 
to wind, string, and percussion instruments for music-making 
at first-hand by musicians, but it may be of interest to consider 
their effect upon the development of the art and, consequently, 
upon music from the æsthetic point of view. Art and invention 
have been unwearying partners in the progress of civilisation, 
and mechanical improvements in members of all four principal 
sections of orchestral instruments (strings, brass, wood-wind, 
and percussion) have importantly influenced creative musicians 
by providing composers with enhanced facilities for the expres- 
sion of their ideas. In this way has been made possible the 
blending of new shades, sometimes the discovery of new colours, 
for use from the experimental palette to the large canvas of the 
orchestral score. On the other hand, inventive genius has 
been stimulated by the demands of the creative musician. 
Improvements in music-making instruments, or inventions, 
giving us our supplies of reproduced music, have been prompted, 
however, by the demands of the interpretative musician, and | 
the musical public. As we know, music for the orchestra is 
sometimes rescored to make it more suitable for the gramo- 
phone or radio, but the rewriting, or “arrangement,” of a 
musical composition for some instrument, or instrumental en- 
semble, different from that for which it was originally conceived, 
has been a commonplace since the infancy of the art. Goossens 
and Stravinsky have composed directly for the player-piano, 
151 rs 
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“an invention that is the least remote of all music-making 


instruments from instruments to be played upon by the hands 
or lips. It may be that some composer of serious music will 
write specially with an ear for the colour effect of his work when 
reproduced by gramophone or radio, i.e. by the sparing use or 
avoidance of sounds unusually low or unusually high in pitch, 
and by doing without certain instruments (e.g. tympani, Cor 
Anglais) whose tone-colour is well known to suffer distortion 
when reproduced. This seems improbable, because save in the 
exceptional need for the creation of rather monotonous effects, 
music relies, possibly more than any of the sister arts, upon 
vivid contrasts of tone-colour, or variations in tone-volume, to 
build up the sense of climax necessary for its appeal to the 
emotions. For a composer to write in the manner indicated 
would therefore, in most cases, cause his music to be lacking in 
taste, and ineffective when heard at first-hand. Publishers 
could not be expected to regard the composition with favour, 
as there would be little in the shape of royalty fees to repay them 
for the considerable expense of having the score engraved ; and 
composers in full possession of their sanity do not write big 
orchestral works (or small ones, for that matter) to be shelved 
without reasonable hopes of repeated public performances. 
The creative instinct, however expressed, is of itself a challenge. 
There is no specific recognition of radio uses alone in Granville 
Bantock’s setting of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” although the 
work was commissioned by the B.B.C., and is also effective at 
first-hand. Similarly, the prizes offered by the Columbia 
Graphophone Co. for orchestral compositions have not been 
awarded to works effective only on the gramophone. The 
music written for the broadcast drama “ The Robots ” provides 
one of the very few instances of music specially composed for 
radio use, and most effective in that medium, that is useless 
for the concert-room, i.e. at first-hand. So far, practical experi- 
ment is all against these inventions, these new servants, of 
music becoming intimately bound up with the evolution of the 
art. It is against their influence in development of creative 
and interpretative technique, to the extent that has happened 
in the case, for example, of the violin and the piano, as we know 
these instruments to-day, compared with their original models, 
the first experiments fof Gasparo di Salò and Bartolommeo 
Cristofori. 

As we have seen, the trend of inventions concerned with re- 
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produced music is directed towards the satisfaction of composers’ 
requirements through the demands of interpretative musicians 
and the musical public. Results near to perfection have been 
attained with the gramophone and the electric player-piano ; 
while radio, with a public service of five years, is vigorously 
progressing along the same path. In the very newest type of 
radio-gramophone truth in tone-reproduction, and expressive 
control of volume, and accentuation, by mechanism, raises that 
particular invention to the level of musical instruments proper, 
i.e. of musical instruments in the use of which the individual 
may put into the performance something of his own interpreta- 
tive ideas. Invention in mechanics and invention in art thus 
seem to be nearing a point in their respective developments 
where, the proverb assures us, extremes meet. The situation 
is extraordinarily interesting. Not so long ago it was customary 
to regard mechanical invention as being strongly opposed to 
esthetics; certainly to artistic invention, or creative art. 
Another parallel of the times is the convergence of certain 
scientific research and religious thought. 

However, revenons à nos moutons. As will be seen, the gramo- 
phone occupies a place of twofold importance in the supply of 
reproduced music. In its simplest—or rather, in its most 
convenient—types, the portable and the table-grand models, 
it places the million in a position to become acquainted with all 
kinds of music according to individual preference, whether for 
jazz, Chopin, Beethoven, or Stravinsky. In its most advanced 
type, the complex hybridism of the radio-gramophone, it is still 
designed to minister to the musical needs of the million en masse, 
or individually to the moneyed few. Reproduced music via 
the player-piano is only at the disposal of the well-to-do. 


Although the cost of broadcast music need not be great to obtain — 
a supply of moderately good quality, there is (under the present — 


system) the fact that the tastes of thousands of other, unknown 
people have always to be reckoned with, together with the 
hazard of atmospheric transmission risks. Who has not 
experienced the chagrin of finding reception impossibly bad, at 
the very time when an item, blue pencilled for special attention, 
was being sent out ? This is an esthetic failing of the invention 
for which there apparently is no remedy, although the trouble, 


from weather conditions, may be further decreased by yet more 


delicate mechanism. 


The all-round handiness and reliability of the gramophone ~ i 
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as a source of reproduced music doubtless explains the very 
large number of patents, and provisional patents, annually 


filed in relation to it. To go back in this direction no more. 


than four or five years at the Patents Office means wading 
through several considerable volumes of specifications and 
drawings. A few are of general interest, and may be described 
in brief. They mark noteworthy stages in the perfecting of 


this music-making instrument. 


A patent (265,464: 9.8.26) relating to phonographs pro- 
vides for a back-spacing mechanism, manipulated as from a 
typewriter. It is in the possession of the Dictaphone Co. The 
Linguaphone Co. had a similar idea operating on the gramo- 
phones for their language courses. It would have a distinct 
value if fitted to instruments playing records of music, particu- 
larly records of complex new music, that cannot be readily 
understood unless by repeating the difficult phrases as they 
occur. The automatic stop has lately become a commonplace 
fitment for all gramophones of the better types in up-to-date 


_ models, and need be no more than referred to for its utility in 


avoiding frantic rushes from easy chair to gramophone, formerly 
necessary, to switch on the brake at the end of arecord. More 
than this is accomplished by the patent (266,637: 28.10.’26) 
for returning soundbox to starting-point, records starting, 
stopping, and brake arrangement, and relating to a device 
carried by the tone-arm, and comprising a contact roller which, 
on completion of the playing of a record, is automatically 
lowered into contact therewith, whereby the soundbox is raised, 
and returned to the starting-point. Provision is also made for 
repeating a desired number of times (see, too, particulars of 
aot automatic “ magazine ” gramophone presently to be 
given). 

The important esthetic requirements of speed regulation 
is tackled in a patent (266,791 : 24.11.’25) relating to gramo- 
phones and the like, provided with means whereby the turntable 
may be run either at a constant angular velocity or at a velocity 
so varying that the linear speed of the record surface, relatively 
to the stylus, is constant ; attachable to ordinary gramophone 
motors, and actuated from motor or manually, at any time, 
without interrupting the drive. This absence of interruption 
to the drive is a vital detail, musically. Regarded along with 
the robot-like efficiency of the magazine gramophone, and the 
tonal truth of the super radio-gramophone, we appear to sense 
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undreamt-of possibilities in the completeness of music repro- 
duction by mechanical agency. One is reminded of the story 
about the U.S.A. pork “ king ” who boasted that he had made 
use in his manufactures of everything but the squeal !—the 
“ squeal ” in reproduced music being the elusive Something we 
term “soul,” which obstinately refuses to quicken into life, 
and make manifest itself, under mechanical reproducing means. 
A little patent (267,789) does its useful bit towards the perfecting 
of gramophone music. It relates to a device for automatically 
cleaning records by means of a magnetic pad; and it is not 
everyone who bothers to remember, or who even knows, that 
a dusty record fails to give the maximum purity of tone in 
playing. 

Although the next invention to attract attention does not 
directly bear upon greater perfection in reproduced music, it 
opens up an absorbingly interesting side-path in the relationship 
of sound and light (e.g. a relationship poetically limned by 
Delius in his music for the production at His Majesty’s of 
Flecker’s “ Hassan ” ; or, more familiarly, as merely suggested 
in Grieg’s “ Morning ” from his incidental music to Ibsen’s 
“ Peer Gynt ”’), and may here be described in condensed form. 
The patent (269,486: 27.1.’27) is concerned with recording 
and reproducing sounds and pictures simultaneously. The 
combined sound and picture film has the sound recorded on a 
strip at the sides of the picture spaces, which are separated by 
strips receiving no impression, but serving to leave the picture 
spaces of the usual shape. In recording the sound and, if 
desired, the picture, at the identical instant, light from a flame 
fluctuated in accordance with the sound is projected through 
a slot in a shutter which is traversed along the strip alongside 
a picture at the time when the film is stationary, by an eccentric 
on a shaft driven from the flame-driving mechanism. The 
flame jet is mounted on a membrane spaced from a second 
and apertured membrane on a casing supplied with gas, and 
containing an electro-magnet with windings, receiving voice- 
influenced currents from a microphone, which may be amplified 
by a four-electrode valve. Vibration of the second diaphragm 
by the electro-magnet effects the flame-fluctuation, the light 
being directed by mirrors, or prisms, on to the shutter slot. In 
reproducing, a steady light is directed on the recorded film, and 
falls on the light-sensitive cell beyond, the current produced in 
the cell being amplified, and converted into sound. 
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As long ago as 16.2.’20 there was a patent (270,024) relating 
to the magazine, multiple-record gramophone, although such 
an instrument has only been purchasable for about a year from 
H.M.V. This patent relates to a magazine gramophone, record 
changing, and, if desired, repeat playing of a record, and is 


controlled from a distant position by electric or other means, - 


and the turntable spindle is adapted to swing about an axis 
for discharging, and receiving, a fresh record. In the H.M.V. 
Automatic Gramophone (see fig. 1) the records are loaded on 


the spindle of a platform to the left of the turntable, in order ` 


corresponding to that in which they are to be played. The , 


mechanism is started by operating the main switch, and pressing 
the starting button, either on the instrument itself or on the 
distant control pedestal, which may be placed up to thirty feet 
from the instrument to which it is connected by a length of 
flex. Until the full number of records (there may be up to 
twenty 10” or 12”) placed upon the starting spindle is finished, 
one need not again go near to the gramophone. A mechanical 
“hand” known as the feed arm lifts a record from the top of 
the pile and moves with it towards the revolving turntable, the 
soundbox lifting itself out of the way. Having placed the 
record upon the turntable the “hand” then returns to the 
pile of records. While this movement is in progress the sound- 
box moves to its proper position at the outer edge of the record 


on the turntable, placing the needle (one of permanent or semi- 


permanent types must naturally be used) gently on the outside 
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rim of the record, which then commences to revolve. When 
the record has been played, the soundbox is automatically lifted, 
and the record is ejected by the revolutions of the turntable into 
a special rubber-lined compartment, while the next record on 
the pile is automatically placed in position by the “ hand ” as 
before. With the control indicator at “ Continuous ” this goes 
on until all the records on the pile have been so dealt with. 
When the control is at “ Repeat,” that particular record is 
repeated until the control is altered. When it is placed at 
“ Ordinary ” the instrument operates like an ordinary gramo- 
phone. This gramophone is electrically driven by a universal 
electric motors It is fitted with an adjustable resistance which 
allows it to operate on voltages ranging from 60 to 250 volts 
either direct or alternating current of any frequency up to 100 
cycles. 

The “hand,” as will be noted, only lifts the records, and 
places them in position, ready to be played on their surfaces 
that are uppermost. There is no mechanism for turning the 
records. ‘Thus, if the movements of a symphony or the Acts 
of an opera are desired in sequence (as they must be, to get their 
sense), records specially stamped upon one side only have to be 
used. It remains for invention to remedy this defect, practically 
the only one existing in the machine, which is, otherwise, 
equipped with the outcome of the most recent experiments in 
the prevention of sound distortion and the elimination of 
surface noises. With a selection of records of short pieces, each 
complete upon one side of a record, it functions admirably. 
Then, when the pile is done with, it need only be replaced upon 
the starting spindle, the other sides of the records uppermost, 
to be played through in that way. 

The need was so obvious for a still more perfect type of auto- 
matic gramophone that would turn its records to be played on 
both sides, immediately, or selectively, that I am not surprised — 
to find such a machine has just been placed on sale in this — 
country. This is the Automatic Selective Gramophone (see — 
fig. 2) which plays up to ro-10” records, one or both sides of | 
record, just as wanted, without further attention, save the — 
pressing of the necessary buttons on the control board. It © 
additionally has a magazine supply of 40 needles—H.M.V. — 
“ Tungstyle” are recommended for use—with which the playe 
arm automatically recharges itself. I understand that an 
improved type of this machine, to play 10” and 12” records, 
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assorted, or in separate batches, has been perfected, and will 
shortly be sent from America. 

As will be seen from the sketch, the records are placed in a 
kind of rack to the left of the turntable. Immediately at the 
left-hand side of the turntable is the “ hand.” It consists of 
two slightly curved “ fingers,’ or jaws. When this hand is 
operated by pressure of the button referring to the particular 
record wanted, it slowly rises, moving backwards along with 
the mechanism working it, to the row of records. When 


Fic. 2. 


opposite the one desired, the “ fingers ” lightly but firmly 
close upon the record, and place it in position upon the turn- 


table. The tone-arm (or player-arm) then moves on to the 


edge of the record, ready to play.. It may or may not have 
already taken unto itself a new needle, from those neatly 
arranged, blunt ends up, in a circular holder, just behind the 
cog-wheel seen to the right of the turntable. The machine is, 
of course, electrically driven from the main supply, but of the 
voltage exact information was not to be had at the test made 
for me, although doubtless it will be available by the time this 
article appears. It is made either for private use or fitted with 
a slot arrangement for coins (and a cup for rejected coins !) 
to be used in places of public entertainment. There is volume 
control, an automatic recorder of the number of records played, 
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and an adjustable foot for correcting irregular levels in records 
played; and, of course, amplification of the sound and other 
details of performance are on the best up-to-date lines. The 
tone is perfectly satisfactory, but not better than that of other 
good-class machines. The sketch here given is prepared by 
permission from a photo in possession of the owners, the British 
Automatic Gramophone Company—John Broadwood & Co. Ltd. 
A great deal has been accomplished in the prevention of sound 
distortion in gramophone reproduction. Success is not invari- 
able. It depends upon the individual instrument—as with 
pianos, violins, etc., of the same make there are individual de- 
grees of excellence—upon the acoustics of the place where the 
record was made, the class of music or voice, and so forth. 
There are, in fact, certain vocalists and certain instrumentalists 
who have the right tone and technique for recording purposes, 
and others who are hopeless, no matter how satisfactory they 
may be at first-hand. The gramophone, like the camera, can 
easily accentuate faults in the reproductions it gives of actuali- 
ties. It is in this way that studio method, experience, and flair 
come into operation, just as in the highest types of photographic 
reproduction. Generally speaking, sounds exceptionally high 
or low in pitch fail to faithfully reproduce colour. For example, 
harmonics on the violin sound like notes at the top of the piccolo 
compass. It may be stated that in an ordinary gramophone 
a sound-box with a diaphragm is employed. This diaphragm 
is vibrated by the movement of the needle in the record grooves 
or channels, and the sound waves thus set up are amplified by 
a system consisting of a tone-arm and amplifying chamber. 
From the ordinary type of electrical “ pick-up ” fitted to 
replace the gramophone sound-box, results are apt to prove 
unreliable because of the inexact correspondence between the 
mechanical vibrations of the needle (situated between two 
magnets) and the variations of electric current, and there is 
further danger of distortion if the amplifying currents are not 
exact copies of the weak current from the “ pick-up,” for, unless 
guarded against, an amplifier has a tendency to magnify certain 
frequencies to a greater extent than others, resulting in dis- 
tortion of the sounds, i.e. of faulty reproduction of tone-colour. 
When tested the newest type of radio-gramophone, the 
Columbia Electro-graphophone, approached so closely to per- 
fection in reproduction that the violin harmonics were, to me, 
the only sounds not quite true. This is, of course, a negligible — 
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failing. The instrument seems designed to secure exact corre- 
spondence throughout from the pick-up to the loud-speaker, 
which is of the moving-coil, Rice-Kellogg type, generally re- 
garded as the best, so far. The coil will carry out movements 
corresponding in frequency and amplitude to the currents 
conveyed to it. These movements are communicated to the 
cone which, possessing a large surface, creates by its responsive 
vibrations the audible sound-waves. Points about this in- 
vention that impress one, as a musician, are the devices for 
volume control and brilliancy (i.e. accentuation) control. By 
the use of the first, reproduction may be suited to the space of 
apartments of varying size, from an ordinary sitting-room to 
a hall or cinema of moderate dimensions, while the second is 
used to give prominence to the sounds high in pitch, or low in Re 
pitch, as personal taste may dictate, thus endowing the invention 4 ~ 
(as remarked earlier in this article) with power to express the ye i 
individuality of the operator, although admittedly to a limited i 
extent, an extent that does not yet permit him seriously to PE 
say that he “ plays the gramophone ” ! ; 

To that extent he might also say that he “ plays the player-— 
piano,” for that invention—or at least some of its improved 
models—has been provided with control levers for expression 
purposes, and melody accentuation. These, together with 
pneumatic pedal control by the feet, have been known for many 
years. The general principles of mechanism in the hand- and 
foot-manipulated player-pianos are too well known by now to 
require more than reference here. But, even with a skilful 
operator (and an educated musician at that) it seems impossible 
to avoid a curious muted, unresonant mask over the tone, a 
kind of perpetual damper effect due, it is thought, to the 
pneumatic tubing gear with which the interior of the instru- 
ment is packed; and due also, in some cases, to adjustments 
that have to be made in the action of the piano fitted in this 
way, as compared with the action of an instrument intended 
only to be played by hand, in the ordinary way. Descending _ 
scale passages in double thirds, for example, whether played — 
forte or pianissimo, always seem to have this curious muted 
quality when played. I confess to having been distinctly dis- 
appointed with this class of instrument until I came across one 

_ of the newest, electrically manipulated type, an ‘‘ Ampico,” 
_ in which inventive genius has swept away all these failings. 
| The absence of damping effect is accounted for by the fact that 
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in fitting the ““ Ampico” mechanism into any standard make of 
piano action, sound-board and so forth remain untouched, or 
practically so—the “ practically” referring (I speak from memory 
on this point, and it is many months since I made the test) to 
fitting the mechanism into upright models. Further, when 
the “ Ampico ” is not in use, no part of it touches the sounding- 
board, keys, or strings of the piano. In consequence, one 
obtains the full, clear (whether soft or loud volume) quality of 
piano tone all the time, whether electrically played or by hand 
as an ordinary piano. Myself, I found an Erard grand so fitted 
quite as satisfactory and easy to play upon by hand as my own 
grand of the same make, which holds no secret mechanism 
within its bosom ! 

We can only so far form an idea of the effect that all this 
inventive fertility will have upon the profession and the art 
of music, and our ideas must be almost solely based upon the 
known consequences of what was at one time called the com- 
petition of the gramophone. Publishers of music of popular 
and “ serious ” genre who were in business at and before that 
time, and are still by no means bankrupt, have assured me that 
the fears of themselves and their fellow-publishers have proved 
to be groundless. A period of a few lean years at first 
threatened the worst, from a business point of view, but the 
reaction set in, and the public began to find out that it wanted 
to play, or try to play, and sing, for itself, the music to which 
the gramophone had introduced it. But, will this continue ? 
Reproduction, as we have seen, is so close to perfection, and so 
easy. Psychologically, one feels it will operate towards yet 
higher personal standards in performance. 
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Editorial 


Unemployment 


HE King’s speech which opened the business of the present Parliament 

is the first to be framed on the basis of the Labour Party’s policy. It is 
perhaps idle to speculate what difference in tenor there would have been in 
the King’s speech if the Labour Party possessed a clear majority in the House 
of Commons. It does not follow that either in its substance or its form of 
expression it would have been markedly different, but there is very little 
doubt that its moderation was as surprising to the two Oppositions as it was 
disappointing to the more advanced members of the Labour Party. It con- 
tains nothing, with the exception of its reference to the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act, 1927, which could not have been presented either by a 
Liberal or a Conservative Government. As an outline of policy, therefore, it 
is unlikely to shock the susceptibilities of any section of the community. It 
is calculated to encourage the country as a whole to give this Labour Govern- 
ment a much longer lease of life than the 1924 Government. It seems 
abundantly clear that the leaders of the party have, during the past four anda 
half years in opposition, realised the mistakes in psychology they made in 
1924. Then they were turned out of office because they underestimated the 
strength of the forces arrayed against them, forces based upon certain deep- 
seated prejudices of their fellow-countrymen ; prejudices not confined, more- 
over, to any section of the population. They were in a hurry to do certain 
things, some of them of quite minor importance, which were construed by the 
prejudiced as taking their inspiration from those elements of the Labour Party 
which were believed to be anti-British in sentiment. It does not follow that 
the challenges they then made to our prejudices were not educative. They 
had to be made by someone, otherwise they might have persisted with all their 
former intensity, but since the Ministers of a Labour Government made them 
the country refused to permit them to continue their more solid work in the 
direction of social and industrial reorganisation, work for which all parties 
had received a mandate from the electorate. 

It is significant that the Prime Minister has entrusted to Mr. J. H. Thomas 
the task in the new Labour Government of dealing with the greatest problem 
facing the country, namely, unemployment. In the past few years, Mr. 
Thomas has achieved a remarkable reputation for political sagacity and sanity. 
He is not afraid to express his intrinsic belief in the greatness of his fellow- 
countrymen and his belief in the future greatness of his own country. Senti- 
ments like these are bound to appeal to all parties in Parliament and all sections 
of our population. They will be prepared to support any genuine proposals 
he has to make for the cure of unemployment. They are prepared to believe 
him when he says that the great mass of our people do desire and do want 
work, and this includes the 400,000 or 500,000 of our fellow-citizens who have 
been unemployed in some cases for three or four years and even more. His 
approach to his problem must appeal to us. ‘ What is there,” he said, “ that 
we import to-day that we can make ourselves?’ His answer to this question 
isilluminating. We import £1,2 50,000 worth of timber from abroad for wooden 
sleepers every year, but the substitution of steel sleepers for wooden sleepers 
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on the railways would be an economic proposition. We import huge quantities 
of telegraph poles for our Post Office. It is an economic proposition to make 
telegraph poles of steel and concrete in this country. We can make our 
iailway wagons and railway coaches of steel instead of wood. Mr. Thomas 
proposes to improve the condition of the iron and steel and cement industries 
by having contracts placed for all these things. He proposes to spend. 
£37,500,000 spread over six years on new road construction, widenings and 
bridges. He proposes to assist the London and North-Eastern Railway, to 
electrify their suburban lines. He proposes to deal with the chaos of London 
traffic by assisting the construction of tube goods railways going right round 
and never entering London at all, thus obviating the necessity for goods being 
carted in vans from one London terminus to another. The unemployed in 
the tragically distressed areas like Durham, Northumberland, Lanark, and 
South Wales are to be transferred to other parts of the country by making 
larger grants to municipalities conditional upon them taking fifty per cent. 
of transferred labour. He proposes to pursue an energetic programme of 
land drainage and afforestation, and promises to develop the fishery resources 
around our coasts. As a further contribution to the relief of distressed areas, 
he is applying himself to see what inducement he can give to certain businesses 
to go into the stricken areas. Although certain sections in the House wished. 
him to announce that he proposed immediately to prevent from going into 
industry the 400,000 children or so who would be leaving school this year 
at the age of fourteen, and to take out of industry the 300,000 or more old 
people from 65 to 70 years of age, he had to remind the House that such 
changes, however theoretically desirable they appeared to be, could not be 
made without an inquiry into their immediate practicability. Soa committee 
has been appointed to deal with these matters. Looking further afield, 
Mr. Thomas has asked for a Colonial Development fund of a million pounds, 
a yearly sum which will be devoted to guaranteeing the interests of schemes 
put forward for the development of the natural resources of certain of our 
non-self-governing dependencies and mandated territories, including the 
guarantee of the interest of a loan for the construction of a bridge across the 
Zambesi River and connecting up the Beira railway with the Shiré Highlands 
railway, although this bridge will be constructed in Portuguese territory. 

Turning to the problem of migration to the Dominions, he reminded the 
House that our migration schemes had been based on the assumption that 
agriculturalists alone were wanted there. “ That,” he said, “is not true to- 
day.” His attitude towards migration to the Dominions was based upon 
the facts that at home we have human raw material going to waste, and in 
the Dominions there is raw material waiting to be used. He intends to do 
all he can to encourage those of our countrymen at home who wish to find 
an outlet in Britain overseas. 

It may be urged that there is nothing entirely novel in the plans which 
Mr. Thomas unfolded to an expectant House, but the problem with which 
he has to deal is an urgent one and it is clear that it is best to deal with those 
plans which are more potentially productive than those which are more 
speculative. We can rest assured upon one thing, Mr. Thomas has shown the 
greatest determination at all times to gather round him men of proved worth 
and capacity, real leaders of industry with progressive minds. He is not 
afraid of being charged with inconsistency in the application of his political 
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beliefs. He does not hold himself bound by shibboleths and catchwords which 
were part of the currency of his party and himself twenty or thirty years ago- 


He takes his stand on reality and, in doing so, is bound to inspire confidence y 


in the country. 


H 47 

T sinking of submarine H 47 with the loss of 24 lives has shocked public 
feeling greatly. A railway accident or a mine disaster involving as 

many casualties would not have caused as grave a reaction. It is important 

for us to realise why we feel this particular loss so keenly. There is, no doubt, 


<> 


` the peculiar horror, that we experience with all animals, at being trapped— 


a feeling disproportionate to the peril or pain consequent, and one which is 
aroused as strongly when we hear of miners cut off below ground. But there 
is something else which moves us when we think of the tragedy in St. George’s 
Channel. These men died in the exercise of a weapon the terrible power of 
which we were compelled to realise fully during the war—a weapon which, 
like its companion the aeroplane, can only be used with constant risk to the 
user and with the most pitiless effects upon his opponents, a weapon which 
is purely offensive. The present discussion with the United States as to 
reduction of sea armaments has undoubtedly reached a point whence men fore- 
see a time when the World’s Fleets will be (whatever their size) police ships. 
Service with such forces will be directed not against another nation but against 
piracy. It will be a service which, whatever the risks—and they will certainly 
be fewer than to-day—men will undertake witha sense that they are assuredly 
worth while. Unavoidable losses will be sustained with fortitude. It is 
looking at that future, which in the last few months has come into the range of 
practical politics, from this black present moment, that makes our loss pecu- 
liarly bitter. We feel as we write off these lives something of the bitterness 
of those who heard that between the time the Armistice had been decided upon 
and the actual hour of “ cease fire ” another friend had been killed. 

The loss, however, may not be wholly in vain. The will to peace to-day 
is such that these tragic accidents turn to strong arguments against war. The 
community sense which makes it intolerable that we should be indifferent to 
the casualties of industry also warns us against the callous grandiloquence of 
the wartime cry “ no sacrifice is too great.” This latest loss we have sus- 
tained in cold blood. No doubt in the heat of war we should read of it and 
would drown our compassion in a fresh wave of hatred of the enemy. The 
actual sufferers, and those who individually loved them, would, however, 
feel no less. Theirs we realise is unintoxicated experience. Here isa reminder 
of war’s reality which comes to us when we are quiet enough to listen. That the 
Government by its action in checking submarine construction has acted in 
accord with the feeling of the Nation and offered the dead the one possible 
tribute we do not doubt. 

> 


Traffic, Unemployment, and Defence 


N opportunity awaits Mr. Thomas, who has been elevated to the 
precarious seat of super-Minister dealing with unemployment—that 
Achilles heel of modern industrial society. Like all Supermen he should bear 
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in mind Nietzsche’s advice that Supermen should live dangerously. He is 

i more likely to survive, and to grapple successfully with the problem, if he is 
g prepared to live dangerously, for the problem requires new methods, fresh 

thought, and courageous action. He has the advantage of being a skilled 

} railwayman knowing the problem of rail transport from the bottom up. 

J J We would therefore urge that as he is to mobilise those million workers 

na whom private control has left unemployed, he should turn without delay 

i to the traffic problem and view it as a whole. It is no use isolating it into 
watertight compartments of surface vehicular traffic, surface railway traffic, 
tube railway traffic, etc., nor can the survey stop there. Aerial transport must 
affect all other, and we hope that Lord Thomson will keep this matter in 
mind, It would be a tragedy should we find that we had completed our 
magnificent arterial and subsidiary road system in this country only to find it 
unneeded because the advancement of science had enabled us to take to 
the air. 

London is, of course, the great ganglia which calls for drastic treatment on 
the traffic question. A big mind might grasp the problem by laying down 
> the principle that only four great main high-speed railway termini are required 
for this City, such as Liverpool Street for the East, Paddington for the West, 
Waterloo for the South, and King’s Cross for the North. The other great 
termini might be held to be redundant, and the development of the vast 
areas which they occupy would provide a great fund out of which the con- 
pe siderable item of improvement costs could be met. 

i Such a scheme would imply that all suburban traffic would be kept out 
of the main termini. It would approach the metropolis on similar lines to 
those upon which it now travels, but before entering the dense central district, 
would dip below the surface, and enter London by tubes connecting with 
a central ring, which would distribute it to any part of the capital. Heavy 

i vehicular traffic could be dealt with on similar lines, namely, approaching 

í London in the open, then by a dip below the surface, and entering the City 
in tubes specially ventilated, which would radiate like spokes of a wheel 
from a great outer ring of underground tube. This again would distribute it 
to any intermediate district, from which would radiate other underground 
roads to distribute it to an inner ring. 

The relief of London’s congestion by some such scheme would be immense, 
the work would be of national utility and would ease very greatly the pressure 
of unemployment. There is also another reason why it should be prosecuted. 
With such a system of communication it would be possible to victual London 

ture war in reasonable safety from hostile aerial attack. 


Ar in the event of a fu 

\ Such a system of both road and rail would also provide a complete means of 
£ evacuation should the City become untenable through air attack—a danger 
eR to which the hostility of a European Power would certainly expose it. 
a We hope the Labour Government will face this entire problem frankly. 


Whether the war in the air breaks over us or no ; 
population pressure will grow at least for another ten years. If the aggrega- 
tion of vast masses of people, either at distance from the centre of the metro- — 
polis, or at middle distance, is continued for that time as in the last ten years, — 
it will increase the traffic problem to such an extent that it will be found tobe | 
„insoluble save at disproportionate cost and disturbance. 3 

In any case we trust that the Labour Government will take the public into 
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its confidence as to its experts’ judgment on these two possibilities which 


]l so nearly : f ; : 
a7 What the ancien of London is likely to be if the private enterprise, 


which we call normal peace industry, continues to carry on without national 


co-ordination, and X 
(2) What the capital’s situation would be if attacked from the air. 


We believe that data and material are available of a surprising nature, 
which should not be hidden from the British people. Dangers which they 
know, they are prepared to face, but few people have the stamina to face at 
any moment an appalling experience about which they have been left com- 
pletely in the dark. There is also the possibility that forewarning may con- 
tribute to disarming. Whatever the solution one thing is clear. No problem 
in modern society, affecting the Nation as a whole, can really be dealt with in 
water-tight compartments. The problems interlock and overlap in a way 
which calls for a synthetic brain, a team mind, in their resolution. Certainly 
no intelligence having the faintest claim to such a quality was ever at the 
service of the late Government ! 


The B.B.C. 


JR those who read the article which appeared in our May issue on 
“ Financial Broadcasting ”—whether they agree or disagree with the 
constructive criticism of the B.B.C. which Mr. Reynolds expressed there— 
and the anonymous answer which appeared in the Radio Times of June 21st, 
quoting him, it must be obvious that the quotation is inaccurate and that this 
renders the reply pointless. 

Mr. Reynolds stated quite clearly that he held no brief for the present 
American radio broadcasting as a whole because there are far too many broad- 
casting stations, the bulk of which are unorganised ; they operate indepen- 
dently. His article was devoted to a comparison between the method of 
financing the organisation which provides programmes through twenty-two 
British stations and the method of financing the organisation which supplies 
programmes to some sixty-three privately owned American stations. In other 
words, N.B.C. methods versus B.B.C. methods of finance. 

He expressed the view, which we believe is very widely held in this country, 
that direct advertising (which is perfectly logical, desirable, and productive, 
in newspapers and magazines), would not be entertaining or productive by 
wireless. No better instance of this can be given than the B.B.C’s. own method 
of direct advertising of the Radio Times and World Radio, via the microphone. 

Subtle, or indirect, advertising by wireless would undoubtedly enable the 
| British listener to enjoy better programmes, because each programme would 
| be sponsored by different commercial companies, each of which would be 
competing for the best artists for broadcasting. 

Let us suppose that the Imperial Tobacco Company of Great Britain, whose 
advertisement appropriation is probably one of the largest in this land, decided. 
to finance British Opera so that first-class British Opera singers could at last be 
heard by every listener. In a very short time, by direct reference in every 
newspaper and magazine to the effect that they were responsible for the produc- 


<> 


te 


tion of this programme (which incidentally would give them a basis of a big- 


newspaper advertising scheme), they would undoubtedly discover that by 
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means of wireless they had not only found an entirely new and indirect means 
of keeping their name before millions of probable customers, but that they had 
been able directly to appeal to the goodwill of something like ten million 
British listeners. 

It does at least seem reasonable that an artist should receive more money for 
entertaining two or three million people than for performing before two or 
three thousand people. A play cannot often be repeated on the ether, and 
the same applies to a joke. The rehearsing required for one performance is 
similar to that which is required for a theatre play which may run for twelve 
months. 

Of course, it does not follow that an artist who is highly paid gives better 
entertainment than a low-paid one, but Mr. Reynolds’s point was that a mono- 
poly of entertainment “ gives neither the public the best in amusement nor 
the known or unknown artists the opportunity of reaping the reward of their 
labours.” In other words, he advocated the removal of the monopoly of 
entertainment, but not of transmission, and then he maintained that the 
National Advertisers competing with each other to produce the best entertain- 
ment, will also vie with each other for the services of popular artists. It is in 
this way that large sums are paid to artists who broadcast in America. 

The objection to the broadcasting of the American Tobacco Company’s 
programme to which reference is made in the Radio Times (the details originally 
appeared in the Editorial of the Wireless World of May 8th, 1929) was based 
on that Company’s printed announcements, to which exception was taken by 
certain producers of sweets. The protest was not, as stated, in any way 4 
public one against the general principle of financing the National Broadcasting 
Company, but merely the expression of an internal competitive feud between 
two national advertisers. It was the printed announcement of the American 
Tobacco Company to which exception was taken by a rival luxury producer, 
not its wireless announcement. We are authoritatively informed that, this 
matter has now been amicably settled. ; 

The best evidence that the American public is in sympathy with the spon- 
soring of broadcast programmes by national advertisers is manifest in the 
fact that they are vieing with each other for options on the time of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

Reference to the original article will prove conclusively that Mr. Reynolds 
did state quite clearly exactly how much the Inland Revenue Authoritiesat | 
present obtain from wireless licences ; in fact he drew a comparison to show 
how much a future Chancellor of the Exchequer might obtain from broadcasting 
immediately we in Great Britain admit the principle of indirect advertising by 


‘At the time Mr. Reynolds's article appeared in the May issue of the REALIST, — 
Mr. M. H. Aylesworth, the President of the National Broadcasting Company, — 
was on a visit to this country, and as the guest of the B.B.C. was making a 
study of the methods and conditions under which the wireless industry im 
Great Britain functions, and more particularly of the results obtained by the 
British system of Government subsidised radio. Upon his return to ; 
United States his Company issued a report stating that he found the B.B.C. | 
Authorities much interested in the N.B.C.’s method of financing broadcasting — 
through the sale of part of its time to commercial clients and, further, that 
“Sir John Reith, although at present committed to act under the British 
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system of Government subsidised wireless, is highly interested in our method 
of operation which eliminates the direct tax on the radio listener.” 

It is indeed unfortunate that the B.B.C. did not take a little more trouble to 
be accurate in what they allowed to be printed in the Radio Times, for after all 
it is the largest Official Organ of the B.B.C., with a circulation of 1 500,000 er 
week, and though inaccuracies may not affect the net sales of this mono Bi 
paper in the way they would any competitive weekly, yet it is A fae 


. an Official Organ of a semi-Government Department not to mislead its readers 


The fact that the radio industry in America is now the thi i 
‘ ird largest in t 
country is ample proof that they have found a system of concurs ee 
casting which encourages the listener to listen. 
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SEPTEMBER 1929 No. 6 
Imperialism, the Open Conspiracy, 
Lord Melchett and Lord Beaverbrook 


A Memorandum 
H. G. WELLS 


OR some years now my interest in Lord Melchett has 

been undisguised. His public energy and his exceptional 

expressiveness have made him for me, the typical modern 
creative business man. I have written about him here and 
there and it would be stupid to pretend that Romer Steinhart 
and Co., in the World of William Clissold, would ever have been 
thought of if the system that centres upon Brunner Mond and 
Co. had never existed. That is not to say that Romer Steinhart 
and Co. is a picture or caricature of that reality, or that there 
is any portraiture about the story or “ personalities ” as people 
say, but it is clearly an attempt to deal with the inevitable 
growth and possible developments of a huge industrial and “ 
financial complex in relation to social and political processes, 
that could only have been made with the stimulating fact of 
Brunner Mond and Co., before the writer. In my book, which 
pretends to be the intimate autobiography of a partner in 
such a complex, a partner whose activities have been mainly 
scientific and industrial, the idea is put with as much force 
as possible, that such great complexes already transcend 
the boundaries of existing sovereign states an 
make for a single economic world organisation, for Cosmo- 
polis that is and not for Empire. Recent political activities 
and utterances of Lord Melchett have run counter to this 
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view. 
of the issue. 

I am moved the more urgently to do this by the recent 
activities of another very interesting public personality and 
that is the creator or rather the recreator of the Daily Express 
and Evening Standard as they exist to-day, Lord Beaverbrook. 


He has embarked upon a sort of propaganda for what I may | 


call the “self-sufficient Empire.” That is the direction in 
which I find Lord Melchett pointing also. I think it is not a 
very hopeful direction and I want to state as plainly as possible 
why I would dissuade them if I could from adopting this self- 
sufficient imperial idea as the frame of their activities. 

I am writing this at them, so to speak. And I am publishing 
it in the Realist for a special group of friends and readers who 
I know are deeply concerned about the new forms that social 
and political effort is taking. I am writing colloquially and 
careless of the misunderstanding into which a wider circle 
might fall, with the confidence that what I have to say here, will 
meet with comprehension even if it does not meet with approval. 

And to make what I have to say as plain as possible let me 
lapse for a paragraph or so into intellectual autobiography. 
It is a craving for clearness rather than for autobiography that 
makes me do this. It is the best way of stating my case. I 
have lived through a lot of Imperialism. In the days which 
culminated in the Boer War, I was a strong imperialist. I am 
often charged with instability because I am now an anti- 
imperialist, but my case is that it is imperialism which has 
changed and not I. Then as now my ends were cosmopolitan 
and my dislike for and opposition to nationalism and nationalist 
patriotism has never varied. To me these are base, cramping, 
crippling, unjust, falsifying and altogether mischievous and 
degrading forms into which human minds are compressed. 
They produce what may prove to be an impossible jungle of 
intellectual difficulties on the way to the world state and a 
rationalised conduct of human affairs. But in the days before 
the Boer War the Empire was not nationalist and not very 
patriotic. It was a great free-trading system, extraordinarily 
open to the rest of mankind and sustaining the trade and 
finance of all the world. The City really ran the credit of the 
world, It was conceivable then that with an intellectual vigour 
and a frankness, patience and generosity it has altogether failed 
to produce, it might in co-operation with other liberal powers 
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or at least with one other great liberal power, have become the 
precursor and framework of a real world system. 

Leisurely people who are curious about such things may find 
my entirely ineffective intimations of these ideas in my Anticipa- 
tions (1900, “The New Republic ”) and my Modern Utopia, 
which followed close upon the former. At that time a quite 
opposite conception of Empire was being glorified by Mr. 
Kipling, with a vigour and a splendour beyond all comparison 
more attractive than such well-meaning gropings as mine, and 
a whole generation was persuaded that our imperial system, 
which in reality is based on opportunity, compromise, adapta- 
bility, the luck of the steamship and the obsession of our 
European rivals with the Rhine, was really a system of high and 
_ swaggering conquest, to be sustained by the magic of prestige 
and developed further and higher in a mood of arrogant swagger. 
We had got our empire by luck and cunning, scarcely aware of 
what we did, and we were persuaded we had got it by super- 
human strength and heroic resolution. 

In those days the never very powerful intelligence of the 
British ruling class was much bedazzled by the tremendous 
posturings of the young German Emperor. Just as now that 
same class, and especially its woman-kind, seems to be fascinated 
by the grandiose absurdities of Mussolini and just as to-morrow 
it may be finding its ideal of manhood in the virile exhibi- 
tionism of some Emperor of the Sahara or some Cossack or 
Georgian who has jumped Moscow. In these years from 1900 
onward, London, because of our want of critical backbone, 
aped and feared Berlin—excessive in both its fear and imitation. 
The Germans had a Zollverein and so we must have a Zollverein, 
and from the conversion of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain by the 
quasi “ expert ” preachers of Tariff Reform onward, the Empire 
turned its back upon its possibilities as a world nexus, and faced 
towards narrowness, patriotism and inevitable conflict with the 
rest of mankind. f 

I had some very vivid and intimate glimpses of this relapse 
from the partly cosmopolitan, instinctively open-handed British 
political methods of the closing nineteenth century. I saw it 
infected step by step with a patriotic, exclusive, monopolising 
ideology of the German imperial type. Ina little dining and 
debating club of thirteen members, invented by Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, people like Mr. Bertrand Russell, the late Lord Haldane, 
the new Lord Passmore and myself, met and rubbed minds 
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with people like Mr. Amery, Mr. Leo Maxse, Mr. Mackinder, 
Lord Milner, and Lord Grey. Our alleged object was to get 
to a common conception of the Empire. The voice of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain was, so to speak, “ heard without.” All 
the thirteen—except myself—were gravely distracted by 
immediate political commitments and we never got to any 
common conception of the Empire. Little effort indeed was 
made to do so. But we had some very entertaining discussions 
and our average attendance remained remarkably high through- 
out our collective existence. We all thought each other 
unreasonable but interesting men. In the now rare and precious 
documents that record the proceedings of that club, I find my- 
self, even at the opening discussion, appealing to geography 
against the fascinations of these new German fashions. The 

German system, I argued, was geographically like a closed 
fist, incidentally involving various Poles, Alsatians, and the 
like in its grip; it had many elements of economic unity. 
The British Empire, on the contrary, was like an open hand 
spread throughout the world. It had and could have no 
natural economic unity at all. Its different parts had each 
their distinctive systems of natural relationship. The business 
of Canada was to trade in the American system; it was our 
American branch. The business of Australia was to trade in 
the Pacific system ; it was our Pacific branch. It was artificial 
and it would be a struggle against natural law, to try to draw 
such an Empire together with any but intellectual and moral 
bonds. Our imperial diffusion gave us enormous advantages 
for scientific and educational work, for intellectual variety in 
uniformity and for every sort of exchange. The essential 
task, therefore, of the Empire was to think, teach, intercom- 
municate and unify. So we might shadow forth and guide 
and dominate the- greater unification before mankind. The 
only possible line of development was through the systematic 
perfection and realisation of a liberal ideology, that would 
unite first the Empire and at last the world in a common 
world aim. 

_ That was a conceivable rôle between 1880 and 1900. But 
since then our imperialists have so maintained their preference 
for battleships over brains as instruments for the expression 
of the imperial idea, and they have stuck so steadfastly to that 
prepossession and to the erection of mean and stupid tariff 
obstacles to natural economic development, that to-day it is 
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difficult to imagine any restoration of these former hopes. 
For me, I live in the Empire as a man who occupies a house 
with an expiring lease. I can contemplate the disappearance 
of the last imperial links with equanimity. The Union Jack 
now signifies neither exceptional efficiency nor exceptional 
promise. Let us admit that fact. It did, but it does not do 
so any longer. The world would not wait for the British. We 
never braced up our slack educational links. I should be glad 
to see the English-speaking communities throughout the world 
free now to recombine in some more progressive unity, unen- 
cumbered by any special responsibility for India, most alien 
of lands, and freed from our formally snobbish traditions. 

That club of Coefficients talked and then ceased to talk 
nearly twenty years ago. To-day I find little in my mind 
about imperialism that is not a logical development and 
amplification of the positions I occupied in those days. To-day 
the progressive entanglement of the economic and financial 
affairs of mankind into a world-wide system of reactions is 
much more impressive than it was in the opening decade of 
the century. It is going on faster than any of us could possibly 
have anticipated then. And it has escaped altogether from 
the limit of the Empire. The development of aviation and 
wireless and modern methods of communication has been ten 
times as rapid as any prophet dared imagine in 1900. It has 
been a stock principle of mine; it crops up in Anticipations, 
and I have repeated it constantly and with increasing distinct- 
ness, since my wranglings with Mr. and Mrs. Webb apropos 
of their work upon Local Government, that the most con- 
venient and therefore the right size of an administrative area 
is determined by the operative means of communication and 
must vary as those means vary. 

This seems to me a fundamental political principle that must 
always rule in human affairs. It applies to sovereign states 
just as much as to vestries. It is a principle obvious enough, 
but which still fails to get its full and frank recognition because 
most of those who discuss the broad lines of political and 
economic development in an authoritative way occupy positions 
in which its logical recognition might prove inconvenient. 
They accept as fundamental the legal areas and boundaries it 
would efface. They are prevented from going deeper. It is 
no particular merit on my part that I do. I am able to think 


more freely than most of those concerned with politics and 
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statecraft because I am quite unencumbered by any immediate 
interest in this respect. My diagnosis of the essential nature 
of the stresses of the present time is that while everything else 
has been changing in scale, our emotion-charged traditional 
concepts of government and loyalty have not expanded to keep 
pace with that change of scale. There has been a lag in our 
political apprehensions and a still greater lag in our educational 
adaptations. We are facing the second quarter of the twentieth 
century with the already lagging political ideology of the third 
quarter of the nineteenth, and therein reside most of the 
distinctive stresses and dangers of our time. 

A certain number of readers may say this is a very 
“ theoretical ” proposition. That is no condemnation. Theory 
is the most practical thing in the world. “ Theory ” has given 
us all the mechanical and chemical developments of modern 
life. If the world had been left to the “ practical ” men in 
immediate every-day charge of the matters concerned, we 
should still be lighting our streets with oil lamps and our homes 
with tallow candles. And if I am starting out for a two 
thousand-mile automobile tour in lonesome country and some- 
one comes along and says that my electric equipment is out-of- 
date, ripe for inspection and readjustment and bound to give 
trouble and break down in a few hundred miles if I don’t deal 
with it now, it may be wise of me to consider these propositions 
a little before I damn him for a theorising fool and start up and 
go off in my usual dashing style, asserting that the vehicle 
always has gone well, always has muddled through and therefore 
always will. And with regard to this self-sufficient imperialism 
which Lords Melchett and Beaverbrook seem disposed to adopt 
as the vehicle of their political activities I am exactly in the 
rôle of that somebody who comes along and says to them and 
kindred drivers of the human auto, this system of ideology 
you have cannot possibly stand the demands that the journey 


. before you will make upon it. 


_ This diagnosis of what is happening to mankind at the present 
time may be presented in a rather more concrete fashion. 
Up to so late asa century and a half ago the world was really 
divided into a considerable number of autonomous economic 
systems and the sovereign states of that time did generally 
correspond to these systems. There were regions of weak and 
uncertain boundaries and there were ambitious monarchies with 
a passion for extending themselves and exacting glory and 
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tribute. There were robber raids. There could be phases of 
unsettlement and disorder. But on the whole that patchwork 
of sovereign states was a working system with a general stability. 
Changes were dynastic changes or class revolutions that 
generally made a country more itself than ever. Climatic 
fluctuations that set nomadic hordes wandering, stirred the 
world during a few centuries and left it to settle down again 
upon the established lines. The human animal was fed, 
clothed, housed, sustained by the resources of the country in 
which it lived. The whole of the rest of the world might have 
been depopulated and left a wilderness, and the general life 
of such lands as seventeenth century England or France or 
Sweden or Persia or Abyssinia or Siam would have gone on 
without any grave interruption. Then national states were 
the best working pattern of human community and patriotism 
and loyalty excellent social cement. As Goldsmith remarked 
with perfect truth, if every time you fired off a gun in England 
a man was killed in China you would never have bothered or 
been bothered about it. The mentality of our great, great, 
great grandparents was adjusted to these conditions. Man had 
a localised, patriotic mind because his economic life was definitely 
local and bounded. 

A century of invention and_ science has altered all that. 
To-day we eat food from the ends of the earth and are clothed 
with the resources of a planet. I will not embark upon a 
lengthy exposition of the way in which the life of nearly every- 
body nowadays overlaps the political boundaries that are 
supposed to confine him. Let a man consider his work and 
where the ultimate product to which his activities contribute 
is marketed, let him consider the list of his investments and the 
securities behind his insurance policy, let him go over the 
things upon his breakfast or dinner table, the furniture of his 
home, the appliances about him, the copper with which his 
house is wired, the petrol in his car, the paper on which this is 
printed, the fibres, rubber, fats, lubricants, and metals out of 
which the material substance of his daily existence is woven. 
He will realise that in the short period since the nineteenth 
century dawned, human life has lost touch with locality to an 
extraordinary extent. Insidiously the average man has ceased 
to be part of a localised economic system and has become part 
of a vaguely developed but profoundly real world economic 
system. To which tropical raw materials, exotic mineral 
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supplies and industrialism in the temperate zone are all essential. 
And you cannot put him back to the old state of affairs unless 
you are prepared to shatter this developing thing, civilisation, 
altogether. 

It is only slowly that it is dawning upon us to-day that a 
change of scale and economic range demands a corresponding 
change in political forms. That is not an adaptation that will 
arrive by itself. It is a problem for mankind that has to be 
consciously faced and solved. Under all sorts of falsifications 
the sovereign states of the world have been thrusting out in a 
blind effort to achieve the new scale. One may hazard the 
general proposition that the outline of history of the last hundred 
years can be stated as the more or less lucid attempts of all the 
main sovereign states of the world to secure a world-wide control 
of the raw materials necessary for the mechanical civilisation 
upon which we have entered. All our modern imperialisms are 
this ;—the more or less conscious efforls of once national states 
to become world-wide. And since at one time there can be 
only one complete world-wide state upon our planet, enormous 
pressures and rivalries and conflicts exist and intensify. And 
it seems to me that only two alternatives about the human 
future can be considered. Either these jostling and mutually 
incompatible independent sovereign states, which the great 
change of scale in the economic processes of life is continually 
forcing towards world dimensions, must fight among them- 
selves until only one survives, or else mankind generally must 
be made to understand the nature of the present process, to 
substitute for the time-honoured but now out-of-date traditions 
of independent national sovereignty a new idea of world 
organisation and to determine political effort in that direction. 
The former alternative opens out before us the prospect of a 
long series of probably more and more destructive wars which 
may lead to the exhaustion and degeneration of our species ; 
the latter demands mental and moral adjustments of the most 
complex, difficult, and laborious sort. It means a tremendous 
break with tradition and a fundamental reconstruction of 
education throughout the world. But to me plainly it is the 
only sane course for human effort. 

It is one of the characteristics of this happy-go-lucky time 
that few people realise the importance for themselves of their 
interpretation of recent history. Most of them attempt no 
interpretation. They drift from the last war to the next 
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under the guidance of historical tradition, “ minding their own 
businesses ” until the next big impact smashes them. But 
I put it to the readers of the Realist that an interpretation of 
current history is a necessary basis for any rational political 
activity, and I challenge them, if this general interpretation 
I have given is wrong, to ask themselves and, if possible, 
inform this conference of intelligent people in which they 
participate, how far it is wrong and what is the general form, 
the right interpretation, to which our activities should be 
adjusted. 

And yet I find such dominating figures in current affairs 
as Lord Melchett and Lord Beaverbrook and such an active 
representative of scientific organisation as Sir Richard Gregory, 
if I may drag him also into the talk, not in agreement with this 
interpretation. All of them seem more or less clearly to be 
putting quite a different construction upon the present world 
situation and its possibilities. In my William Clissold I 
developed the idea, with a very evident application to the 
great enterprises of Lord Melchett, of an Open Conspiracy, ol 
a sustained conscious and deliberate thrust towards cosmo- 
politanism and free world exchanges, in economics, in finance, 
in thought and purpose. In earlier books I had called the 
Open Conspiracy idea The New Republic or the Order of the 
Samurai, but the idea is the same. Political readjustment, 
and the development of world controls of the living interests 
of mankind, have to follow the necessities of such a thrust. 
But the abandonment of the Liberal party by Lord Melchett 
and the general trend of his public conduct, has forced upon 
me the unpleasant realisation that he is living upon the narrower, 
more dangerous, and ultimately futile conception of the self- 
sufficient Empire, which I saw coming into activity in my 
Co-efficient days, the days of the conversion of Joseph Chamber- 
lain and the dawn of Tariff Reform. And if he is doing so, 
probably most of our other big financial and business leaders, 
who are intelligent enough to have general ideas, are doing the 
same thing. Which is for me a very disappointing realisation. 
My conception of his proper role had been a sustained effort to 
lower the barriers about the Empire and develop alliances 
in the direction of federal association, a frank and friendly 
disposition to financial and economic co-operations and 
amalgamations with foreign and particularly with American, 
German and French groups and a friendly and helpful attitude 


Be 
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towards the propaganda of cosmopolitan ideas and the recon- 
struction of education on cosmopolitan lines. I will not 
enumerate the circumstances which made such expectations 
particularly reasonable in the case of Lord Melchett. But my 
expectations have been disappointed and here I have to deal 
with him as one of the champions of these plausible and 
dangerous theories of patriotic Imperialism. 

What is the mental basis of this belief in a self-sufficient 
British Empire? It seems to me there are three possible 
ways in which such a creed may be held. First there may be 
a conviction that, contrary to my assertion, there can exist 
upon the same planet without mutual destruction and for an 
indefinite time, a number of sovereign world systems, growing 
out of the extension of the old sovereign states of the eighteenth 
century, and that the British system at any rate is powerful 
enough to maintain itself against all other pressures and 
rivalries. Against this I set the facts that the existing British 
Empire was made by the steamship, that its prosperity and 
security depend upon the sustained control of the seas, that 
the aeroplane, the submarine, and the competitive shipbuilding 
of other states, have so changed the cohesion of this sea-knit 
confederation that it is now no more than a heterogeneous 
system of regions linked by long and vulnerable lines of com- 
munication. Its present disposition to build tariff walls along 
these threads and so monopolise the economic advantages 
its disproportionate share of the productive areas of the earth 
give it, will practically oblige less fortunately situated 
imperialisms to assume an attitude of hostility. If it will 
not have economic pooling then it will get war. And the 
next time it gets a world war because of its disproportionate 
share of tropical sunlight, it may find itself with a less fortunate 
selection of allies—or with no allies. The idea so popular already 
among the younger generation abroad, the idea of subduing 
national patriotism to a United States of Europe, which M. 
Briand has recently taken up, is a plain retort to the idea of 


- our monopolistic imperialist system. What is going to occur 


when All-Europe realises that the ratio of its overseas supplies 
of raw material to its industrial population is less than that 
ruling behind the great imperial tariff wall ? 

_ But there is a second system of ideas rather more plausible 
in which it is admitted that the Empire is to be regarded as a 
temporary league leading on to a still wider synthesis of world 
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controls (imperialism of 1890), but that meanwhile it is to be 
run as this self-sufficient empire, with tariff walls, preferences, 
monopolisations, “ keep out the foreigner,” and all the rest 
of the competitive outfit. Then suddenly, I suppose, it is to 
do some tremendous volte face and make a deal. But the 
objection to this second group of ideas lies in the fact that so 
long as we remain self-sufficient, we build up army, navy, 
air forces and a patriotic imperialist tradition, we mould 
economic interests to the imperial boundaries, we force lines 
of economic interaction into unnatural paths and so make 
the empire less and less capable of that final amalgamation, 
physically and mentally, without a mighty struggle. New 
ideas do not come suddenly. Wars do. 

The mass of patriotic men of affairs to-day have, I believe, 
neither of these two foundation systems of ideas in their minds. 
The third system of fundamental ideas in vogue among patriotic 
imperialists is simply the old junk of nineteenth century 
political thought. They have nothing in their minds of their 
own. They have never thought themselves out; nor have 
they thought out their world. They have just gone on doing 
business and drifting along in accordance with the political 
and patriotic traditions of their forefathers (which are as much 
out of date as stage coaches and semaphore telegraphy. ) 

I suppose that Lord Melchett, Sir Richard Gregory, and 
perhaps Lord Beaverbrook would fall under the second of these 
three divisions of imperialists. But Lord Beaverbrook might 
come into the first named class. I have given my reasons for 
regretting they are any sort of imperialists at all. I pose the 
Open Conspiracy as the modern scientific opposite and 
alternative to their semi-romantic, short-sighted, and fore- 
doomed imperialism. 
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Y outlook on the world is, like other people’s, the 
Meret partly of circumstances and partly of tempera- 

ment. In regard to religious belief, those who were 
concerned with my education did not perhaps adopt the best 
methods for producing an unquestioning acceptance of some 
orthodoxy. My father and mother were free-thinkers, but one 
of them died when I was two years old and the other when I 
was three, and I did not know their opinions until I grew up. 
After my father’s death I lived with my grandmother, who was 
a Scotch Presbyterian, but at the age of seventy became con- 
verted to Unitarianism. I was taken on alternate Sundays to 
the (Episcopalian) Parish Church and to the Presbyterian 
Church, while at home I was instructed in the tenets of the 
Unitarian faith. I liked the Parish Church best because there 
was a comfortable family pew next to the bell-rope, which moved 
up and down all the time the bell was ringing ; also because I 
liked the royal arms which hung on the wall, and the beadle 
who walked up the steps to the pulpit after the clergyman to 
close the door upon him at the beginning of the sermon. More- 
over, during the service I could study the tables for finding 
Easter and speculate upon the meaning of Golden Numbers and 
Sunday Letters, and enjoy the pleasure of dividing by nineteen 
neglecting fractions. But I was not taught to suppose that 
everything in the Bible was true, or to believe in miracles and 
eternal perdition. Darwinism was accepted as a matter of 
course. I remember a Swiss Protestant tutor, whom I had 
when I was eleven, saying to me, “ If you are a Darwinian, I 
pity you, for it is impossible to be a Darwinian and a Christian 
at the same time.” I did not at that age believe in the incom- 
patibility, but I was already clear that, if I had to choose, I 
should choose to be a Darwinian. I continued, however, to 
believe devoutly in the Unitarian faith until the age of fourteen, 
at which period I became exceedingly religious and consequently 
anxious to know whether there was any good ground for sup- 
posing religion to be true. For the next four years a great part 
of my time was spent in secret meditation upon this subject ; 
I could not speak to anybody about it for fear of giving pain. 
I suffered acutely both from the gradual loss of faith and from 
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the need of silence. The first dogma which I came to disbelieve 
was that of free will. It seemed to me that all motions of 
matter were determined by the laws of dynamics and could 
not therefore be influenced by the human will even in the case 
of matter forming part of a human body. I had never heard 
of Cartesianism, or indeed of any of the great philosophies, but 
my thoughts ran spontaneously on Cartesian lines. The next 
dogma which I began to doubt was that of immortality, but I 
cannot clearly remember what were at that time my reasons 
for disbelieving in it. I continued to believe in God until the 
age of eighteen, since the First Cause argument appeared to me 
irrefutable. At eighteen, however, the reading of Mill’s auto- 
biography showed me the fallacy in this argument. I therefore 
definitely abandoned all the dogmas of Christianity, and to my 
surprise I found myself much happier than while I had been 
struggling to retain some sort of theological belief. Just after 
arriving at this stage I went to the University, where for the 
first time in my life I met people to whom I could speak of 
matters that interested me. At the University I studied philo- 
sophy, and under the influence of McTaggart became for a time 
a Hegelian. This phase lasted about three years and was 
brought to an end by discussion with G. E. Moore. After 
leaving Cambridge I spent some years in more or less desultory 
studies. Two winters in Berlin 1 devoted mainly to economics. 
In 1896 I lectured at the Johns Hopkins University and at Bryn 
Mawr on non-Euclidean geometry. I spent a good deal of time 
among art connoisseurs in Florence, while I read Pater and 
Flaubert and the other gods of the cultured nineties. In the 
end I settled down in the country with a view to writing a 
magnum opus on the principles of mathematics, which had been 
my chief ambition ever since the age of eleven. 

It was at that age that one of the decisive experiences of my 
life occurred to me. My brother, who was seven years older 
than I was, undertook to teach me Euclid, and I was overjoyed, 
as I had been told that Euclid proved things, so that I hoped 
at last to acquire some solid knowledge. I shall never forget 
my disappointment when I found that Euclid started with 
axioms. When my brother read the first axiom to me, I said 
that I saw no reason to admit it, to which he replied that in 
that case we could not go on; as I was anxious to go on, I 
admitted it provisionally, but my belief that somewhere in the 
world solid knowledge was obtainable had received a rude shock. 
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sire to discover some really certain knowledge inspired 
al A cork up to the age of thirty-eight. It seemed clear that 
mathematics had a better claim to be considered knowledge 
than anything else ; therefore it was to the principles of mathe- 
matics that I addressed myself. At the age of thirty-eight I 
felt that I had done all that it lay in my power to do in this field, 
although I was far from having arrived at any absolute certainty. 
Indeed the net result of my work was to throw doubts upon 
arithmetic which had never been thrown before. I was and 
am persuaded that the method I pursued brings one nearer to 
knowledge than any other that is available, but the knowledge 
it brings is only probable, and not so precise as it appears to be 
at first sight. At this point therefore my life was rather sharply 
cut in two. I did not feel inclined to devote myself any longer 
to abstractions, where I had done what I could without arriving 
at the desired goal. My mood was not unlike that of Faust 
at the moment when Mephistopheles first appears to him, but 
Mephistopheles appeared to me not in the form of a poodle but 
in the form of the Great War. After Dr. Whitehead and I 
had finished Principia Mathematica I remained for about three 
years uncertain what to do. I was teaching at Cambridge, but 
I did not feel that I wished to go on doing so for ever. From 
sheer inertia I was still occupied mainly with mathematical 
logic, but I felt half unconsciously the desire for some wholly 
different kind of work. 

Then came the War, and I knew without the faintest shadow 
of doubt what I had to do. I have never been so whole-hearted 
or so little troubled with hesitation in any work as in the pacifist 
work that I did during the War. For the first time I found 
something to do which involved my whole nature. My previous 
abstract work had left my human interests unsatisfied, and I 
had allowed them an occasional outlet by political speaking 
and writing, more particularly on Free Trade and Votes for 
Women. The aristocratic political tradition of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, which I had imbibed in child- 
hood, had made me feel an instinctive responsibility in regard 
to public affairs, And a strong parental instinct, at that time 
not satisfied in a personal way, caused me to feel great indig- 
nation at the spectacle of the young men of Europe being de- 
ceived and butchered to gratify the evil passions of their elders. 
Intellectual integrity made it quite impossible for me to accept 
the war myths of any of the belligerent nations. Indeed those 
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intellectuals who accepted them were abdicating their functions 
for the joy of feeling themselves at one with the herd, or in 
some cases from mere funk. This appeared to me ignoble. 
If the intellectual has any function in society, it is to preserve 
a cool and unbiased judgment in the face of all solicitations to 
passion. I found, however, that most intellectuals have no 
belief in the utility of the intellect except in quiet times. Again, 
popular feeling during the War, especially in the first months, 
afforded me a keen though very painful scientific interest. I 
observed that at first most of those who stayed at home enjoyed 
the War, which showed me how much hatred and how little 
human affection exists in human nature educated on our present 
lines. I saw also how the ordinary virtues, such as thrift, 
industry, and public spirit, were used to swell the magnitude 
of the disaster by producing a greater energy in the work of 
mutual extermination. I feared that European civilisation 
would perish, as indeed it easily might have done if the War had 
lasted a year longer. The feeling of security that characterised 
the nineteenth century perished in the War, but I could not 
cease to believe in the desirability of the ideals that I previously 
cherished. Among many of the younger generation despair 
has produced cynicism, but for my part I have never felt com- 
plete despair and have never ceased therefore to believe that 
the road to a better state of affairs is still open to mankind. 

All my thinking on political, sociological and ethical questions 
during the last fifteen years has sprung from the impulse which 
came to me during the first days of the War. I soon became 
convinced that the study of diplomatic origins, though useful, 
did not go to the bottom of the matter, since popular passions 
enthusiastically supported Governments in all the steps leading 
up to the War. I have found myself also unable to accept the 
view that the origins of wars are always economic, for it was 
obvious that most of the people who were enthusiastic in favour 
of the War were going to lose money by it, and the fact that 
they themselves did not think so showed that their economic 
thinking was biased, and that the passion causing the bias was — 
the real source of their warlike feeling. The supposed economic — 
causes of war, except in the case of certain capitalistic enter- — 
prises, are in the nature of a rationalisation: people wish to — 
fight, and they therefore persuade themselves that it is to their 
interest to do so. The important question, therefore, 1s the 
psychological one: Why do people wish to fight? And this 
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leads on from war to a host of other questions concerning 
impulses to cruelty and oppression 1n general. These questions, 
in their turn, involve a study of the origins of malevolent passions 
and thence of psycho-analysis and the theory of education. 
Gradually, through the investigation of these questions, I have 
come to a certain philosophy of life guided always by the desire 
to discover some way in which men, with the congenital charac- 
teristics which Nature has given them, can live together in 
societies without devoting themselves to making each other 
miserable. The keynote of my social philosophy from a scientific 
point of view is the emphasis upon psychology and the practice 
of judging social institutions from the standpoint of their effects 
upon human character. During the War all the recognised virtues 
of sober citizens were turned to a use which I considered bad. 
Men abstained from alcohol in order to make shells ; they worked 
long hours in order to destroy the kind of society that makes 
work worth doing. Venereal disease was thought more regret- 
table than usual because it interfered with the killing of enemies. 

All this made me acutely aware of the fact that rules of 
conduct, whatever they may be, are not sufficient to produce 
good results unless the ends sought are good. Sobriety, 
thrift, industry, and continence, in so far as they existed 
during the War, merely increased the orgy of destruction. 
The money spent on drink, on the other hand, saved men’s 
lives, since it was taken away from the making of high 
explosives. Being a pacifist forced one into opposition to the 
whole purpose of the community, and made it very difficult to 
avoid a completely antinomian attitude of hostility to all recog- 
nised moral rules. My attitude, however, is not really one of 
hostility to moral rules; it is essentially that expressed by 
St, Paul in the famous passage on Charity. I do not always 
find myself in agreement with that apostle, but on this point 
my feeling is exactly the same as his, namely that no obedience 
to moral rules can take the place of love, and that where love 
is genuine, it will, if combined with intelligence, suffice to gene- 
rate whatever moral rules are necessary. The word “love,” 
however, has become somewhat worn with usage and does not 
perhaps quite convey any longer the right shade of meaning. 
One might start at the other end from a behaviourist analysis, 
dividing movements into those of approach and those of with- 
drawal. In some of the humblest regions of the animal kingdom 
creatures can be divided, for example, into the phototropic 
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and photophobic, i.e. those which approach light and those 
which fly from it. The same kind of distinction applies through- 
out the animal kingdom. In the presence of a new stimulus 
there may be an impulse of approach or an impulse of retreat. 
Translated into psychological terms this may be expressed by 
saying that there may be an emotion of attraction or an emotion 
of fear: both are, of course, necessary to survival, but emotions 
of fear are very much less necessary for survival in civilised 
life than they were at earlier stages of human development or 
among our pre-human ancestors. Before men had adequate 
weapons fierce wild beasts must have made life very dangerous, 
so that men had reason to be as timorous as rabbits are now, 
and there was an ever-present danger of death by starvation, 
which has grown enormously less with the creation of modern 
means of transport. At the present time the fiercest and most 
dangerous animal with which human beings have to contend 
is man, and the dangers due to purely physical causes have been 
very rapidly reduced. Fear, therefore, in the present day finds 
not much scope except in relation to other human beings, and 
fear itself is one of the main reasons why human beings are 
formidable to each other. It is a recognised maxim that the 
best defence is attack; consequently people are continually 
attacking each other because they expect to be attacked. Our 
instinctive emotions are those that we have inherited from a 
much more dangerous world, and contain therefore a larger 
proportion of fear than they should ; this fear, since it finds little 
other outlet, directs itself against the social environment, produc- 
ing distrust and hate, envy, malice, and all uncharitableness. If 
we are to profit fully by our new-won mastery over nature, we 
must acquire a more lordly psychology : instead of the cringing 
and resentful terror of the slave, we must learn to feel the calm 
dignity of the master. Reverting to the impulses of approach 
and withdrawal, this means that impulses of approach need to 
be encouraged, and those of withdrawal need to be discouraged. 
Like everything else, this is a matter of degree. Iam not sug- 
gesting that people should approach tigers and pythons with | 
friendly feelings ; I am saying only that the occasions for fear 
and withdrawal are less numerous than tradition would lead us — 
to suppose, since tradition grew up in a more dangerous world. 4 

It is the conquest of nature which has made a more friendly 4 
and co-operative attitude between human beings possible, and — 
rational men could now, if they co-operated and used their 
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scientific knowledge to the full, secure the economic welfare of 
all, which was not possible in any earlier period. Life-and- 
death competition for the possession of fertile lands was, in the 
past, reasonable enough, but it has now become a folly. Inter- 
national government, business organisation, and birth control 
should make the world comfortable for everybody. I do not 
say that everybody could be as rich as Croesus, but everybody 
could have as much of this world’s goods as is necessary for the 
happiness of sensible people. With the problem of poverty 
and destitution eliminated, men could devote themselves to 
the constructive arts of civilisation, to the progress of science, 
the diminution of disease, the postponement of death, and the 
liberation of the impulses that make for joy. 

Why do such ideas appear Utopian? The reasons lie solely 
in human psychology—not in the unalterable parts of human 
nature, but in those which we acquire from tradition, education, 
and the example of our environment. Take first international 
government : the necessity for this is patent to every person 
capable of political thought, but nationalistic passions stand 
in the way. Each nation is proud of its independence ; each 
nation is willing to fight till the last gasp to preserve its freedom. 
This is, of course, mere anarchism, exactly analogous to that of 
the bold bad barons of the feudal ages who were forced in the 
end to submit to the authority of the king. The attitude we 
have towards foreign nations is one of withdrawal: the foreigner 
may be all right in his place, but we become filled with alarm 
at the thought that he may have any say in our affairs. Each 
State, therefore, insists upon the right of private war. Treaties 
of arbitration, Kellogg Peace Pacts, and the rest are all very 
well as a gesture, but everybody knows that they will not stand 
any severe strain. So long as each nation has its own army 
and navy and air force, it will use them when it gets excited, 
whatever treaties its Government may have signed. There 
will be no safety in the world until men have applied to the 
rules between different States the great principle which has pro- 
duced internal security, namely that in any dispute force must 
not be employed by either interested party but only bya neutral 
authority after due investigation and according to recognised 
principles of law. When all the armed forces of the world are 
controlled by one world-wide authority we shall have reached the 
stage in the relation of States which was reached centuries ago in 
the relations of individuals, but nothing less than this will suffice. 
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The basis of international anarchy is men’s proneness to fear 
and hatred; this also is the basis of economic disputes, for the 
love of power, which is at their root, is generally an embodiment 
of fear. Men desire to be in control because they dread that 
the control of others will be used unjustly to their detriment. 
The same thing applies in the sphere of sexual morals: the 
power of husbands over wives and of wives over husbands, 
which is conferred by the law, is derived from fear of loss of 
possession. This motive is the negative emotion of jealousy, 
not the positive emotion of love. In education the same kind 
of thing occurs. The positive emotion which should supply 
the motive in education is curiosity, but the curiosity of the 
young is severely repressed in many directions, sexual, theo- 
logical, and political. Instead of being encouraged in the 
practice of free inquiry, they are instructed in an orthodoxy, 
with the result that unfamiliar ideas inspire them with terror 
rather than with interest. All these bad results spring from 
a pursuit of security inspired by irrational fears ; the fears have 
become irrational since in the modern world fearlessness and 
intelligence, if embodied in social organisation, would in them- 
selves suffice to produce security. 

The road to Utopia is clear; it lies partly through politics 
and partly through changes in the individual. As regards 
politics, far the most important thing is the establishment of an 
International Government, a measure which I expect to be 
brought about through the world government of the United 
States. As regards the individual, the problem is to make him 
less prone to hatred and fear, and this is a matter partly physio- 
logical and partly psychological. Much of the hatred in the 
world is due to bad digestion and inadequate functioning of the 
glands, which is a result of oppression and thwarting 1m youth. 
In a world where the health of the young is adequately cared 
for and their vital impulses are given the utmost scope com- 
patible with their own health and that of their companions, 
men and women will grow up more courageous and less male- 
volent than they are at present. Given such human beings, 
and an International Government, the world might become 
stable and yet civilised, whereas with our present psychology 
and political organisation, every increase In scientific knowledge 
brings the destruction of civilisation nearer. 

[This essay was written by request of The Forum, U.S.A., for their Credo 
Series. ] i 
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The Size of Living Things 
Jurian HUXLEY 


HE size of things has a fascination of its own. There 

i is a certain thrill in hearing that a fish weighing 2,176 

pounds has been caught with rod and line ; that one 
of the Big Trees of California has an archway cut through its 
bole capable of letting a stage-coach pass; that the bulkiest 
of men have attained a quarter of a ton weight ; that it takes 
two harvest-mice to weigh as much as a halfpenny ; or that 
an average man contains only about two-and-a-half cubic feet ; 
or that many bacteria, capable of producing virulent diseases, 
are so small that it would take over three hundred, end to end, 
to get from one side to the other of the full stop at the end of 
this sentence. 

But when we look into the subject more systematically, 
the passing thrill of surprise gives place to a deeper interest. 
For one thing, we shall find ourselves confronted by the problem 
of the limitations of size; why has no animal ever achieved a 
weight of much more than a hundred tons? Why are the 
predatory dragon-flies never as large as eagles, or those social 
beings the ants as big as those other social beings, men? Why 
do lobsters and crabs manage to reach weights more than a 
hundred times greater than the biggest insect, but more than a 
thousand times smaller than the biggest vertebrates ? Why, to 
choose something which at first sight seems to have nothing to 
do with size,—why do you never see an insect drinking from a 
pool of water? As we follow up the clues, we shall begin to 
understand some of life’s difficulties in a new way—the diff- 
culties attendant upon very small size, the quite different 
difficulties attendant upon great bulk; and we shall realise 
that size, which we are so apt to take for granted, is one of 
the most serious problems with which evolving life has had 
to cope. 

Reflection upon our own size will also help us towards an 
estimate of our position in the universe—of how we stand 
between the, infinitely big and the infinitely little. It is only 
in the last few decades that this estimate could be justly made. 
We knew the bulk of the Big Trees and whales; but not till 
quite recently did the existence of filter-passing viruses reveal 
to us the lower limit of size in life. And when we pass to the 
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lifeless background we seem in discovering the electron to have 
attained to the ultimate degree of smallness, to the indivisible 
unit of world-stuff; and the development of Einstein’s theory 
has made it possible to state at least a minimum weight for the 
entire universe. Where does the physical body of man stand ? 
Is he nearer in size to whale or to bacterium? How many 
electrons are there in a man? And how does this number 
compare with the number of men it would take to weigh down 
the earth ?—the sun ?—the entire universe ? 

Let us begin with a foundation of hard fact. The raw 
material for this is provided in the accompanying Table; but 
we will amplify it. The weights are given in grams. A gram 
is about #, part of an ounce; a thousand grams make a 
kilogram, close to 2} Ib. ; a thousand kilograms make a metric 
ton, almost identical with an English ton. A milligram is a 
thousandth part of agram. But both upwards and downwards 
the weights prolong themselves to regions where we have no unit 
to deal with them. The simplest way to bring them home is to 
express them all in grams, but in powers of ten. The exponent, 
or little number after and above the ten, represents the number 
of o’s to put into the figure for grams. When, for instance, the 
weight of the moon is given as 10% X 7 &., this means 
7 X 1I,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 grams, or, since there 
are one million grams to the ton, seven million million million 
tons, i.e. seven trillion tons. When the exponent has a minus 
sign in front of it, it denotes a fraction of a gram, and again the 
number of 0’s in the denominator of the fraction is given by the 
exponent. Thus one of the insulin-secreting cells of our pancreas 
weighs about 107° g. This is pooodvooon Sram, OF one-millionth 
of a milligram. : 

In most cases, since the specific gravity of protoplasm is very 


close to that of water, the weight in grams is close to the volume — 


in cubic centimetres. With trees, this volume will be con- 


siderably greater than the weight, while with armoured — 
creatures like crabs or some dinosaurs the weight in grams will — 
exceed the volume in c.c. Let us also remember that volumes — 
go up as the cube of the linear dimensions. An animal weighing — 
a ton, for instance, would be just balanced by a cubic vessel — 
full of water measuring one metre each way. The corresponding i 
cube of water which would balance a human insulin-producing 


cell would measure r0~* cm. along each side, which is yoyo CM, 
or qbo MM., or Top, one p being rovo MM. 
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TABLE OF COMPARATIVE SIZES 


1057 X 1-8 = minimum weight of universe. 
10% x2 = weight of sun. 

10:7 x 6 = weight of earth. 

104 x 7 = weight of moon. 


Jo! 
Big Trees of California (by volume, C.C.). 


10° 
Largest oaks and elms (by volume, c.c.). Largest whales. 


108 

Largest Dinosaurs. Largest fish. Largest extinct purely terrestrial animals 

(Baluchitheres). 
107 

Largest existing purely terrestrial animals (elephant, rhinoceros). Largest 
molluscs (giant squids.) 

10° 

Cart-horse, cow, red deer, alligator. Largest jelly-fish, flightless birds, lizards. 
Very stout man. 

05 

Average man and woman. Sheep, wolf. Largest flying birds, bivalve 
molluscs, and arthropods (Crustacea). 

to! 

Fox, cat, bustard, wild swan, fowl, rabbit, largest frogs. Largest cell (yolk of 
Æpyornis egg). Largest hydroid polyp (Branchiocerianthus). Largest 
Brachiopods, Echinoderms (sea-cucumbers and starfish) and worms. 

I0? 
Pigeon, kestrel; herring, rat, bull-frog. 


I0? 
Thrush, sparrow, mouse, common frog. Largest insects and spiders. 


to} 
Smallest mammals (pigmy shrew). Largest non-colonial Protozoa (Nummu- 
lites), Smallest birds (Humming-birds). Common earth-worm. 
10? 
Honey bee, largest ants, Amphioxus, smallest fish. 


ro“! 
Smallest vertebrates (tropical frogs). House-fly, most ants. 


107? 
Large Hydra. Smallest Echinoderm. Largest Rotifers. 


107? 
Smallest Brachiopod. Common flea. Average Daphnia (water-flea). 


1074 
Smallest molluscs, medium-sized human striated muscle-fibre. Most parasitic 
Chalcid wasps. 
IoT’ 
Human ovum. Smallest insects, Polychæte worms, Crustacea and Cœlen- 
terates. 
Om Cn 
Large Paramecium. Large sensory nerve-cell of dog (cell-body alone). 
Smallest worms (Archiannelids). Smallest female Rotifers. ` 
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1077 


Average Vorticella. Largest vertebrate red blood-corpuscle (Amphibian). 
Smallest male Rotifers (smallest Metazoa). Human smooth muscle- 
fibre from intestine. Human liver-cell, 

TOSS 


Cell-body of small nerve-cell. 
107? 
Islet cell of human pancreas. Frog’s red blood-corpuscle. Trypanosome of 


sleeping sickness. Human white corpuscles. 
107! 


Human red blood-corpuscle. Maximum size of malarial parasite in man. 


Human spermatozoon. Smallest free-living Protozoa (Monas). 
tol 


Anthrax bacillus. 
1o7!2 

Tubercle bacillus. Bacteria (cocci) of pus. Smallest parasitic Protozoa. 
10713 

Average cocci (round bacteria). 
1o77 

Smallest visible bacteria. Spherical objects at limits of microscopic vision 


P (02y). 
‘com 


Small filter-passing organisms (o-1p diameter). 
TOSS 
10717 
? a single hereditary factor ‘gene). 
10718 
Hæmoglobin molecule. 
Io7!9 
Egg-albumin molecule. 
1072 
Peptone molecule, fat molecule. 
107?! 
Glucose molecule. 
10722 
Water molecule. 
1073 
Hydrogen atom. 
10724 
10725 
I107?8 
10727 
An electron. 
10728 


Since the weights of animals and plants are variable, since 
many are not very accurately known, and others have to be 
calculated, with a certain unavoidable margin of error, from their i 
linear dimensions, the table does not pretend to give precise 
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weights, but only puts organisms between certain limits of 
weight, the upper limit of each pigeon-hole being ten times as 
heavy as the lower. Thus most men come in the class between 
ro! and xo® g.—between ten and a hundred kilograms. Men 
are near the upper limit of the class; in the same class, in 
descending order, come sheep, swans, and the largest known 
crustaceans. 

So much for necessary introduction; now for the facts. 
The largest organisms are vegetables, the big trees of California, 
with a weight of nearly a thousand tons. A number of other 
trees exceed the largest animals in weight, and a still greater 
number in volume. The largest animals are whales, some of 
which considerably exceed one hundred tons in weight. They 
are not only the largest existing animals, but by far the largest 
which have ever existed, for the monstrous reptiles of the 
Secondary period, which are often supposed to hold the palm 
for size, could none of them have exceeded about fifty tons. 
Some of the lazy great basking sharks reach about the same 
weight ; so, since we shall never know the exact size of the 
Dinosaurs, the second prize must be shared between reptiles and 
elasmobranch fish. 

The largest invertebrates are to be found among the molluscs ; 
some of the giant squids weigh two or three tons. The runner- 
up amongst invertebrate groups is a dark horse ; very few even 
among professional zoologists would have guessed that it was 
the Ccelenterates. But so it is. In the northern seas, speci- 
mens of the jelly-fish Cyanea arctica have been found with a 
disc over seven feet across and eighteen inches thick, and great 
bulky tentacles five feet long hanging down below. One of 
these cannot weigh less than half a ton, with bulk equal to that 
of a good-sized horse. The clams come next, if we take their shell 
into account, for Tridacna may weigh nearly as much as a man. 
If, however, we go by bulk of living substance, the giant clam is 
beaten by a crustacean, the giant spider-crab from Japanese seas. 

Then come a number of groups, all of which manage to exceed 
one kilogram, but fall short of ten. There are the hydroid 
polyps, with the deep-water Branchiocerianthus, which, rooted 
in the mud, and with gut subdivided into hundreds of tiny 
tubes for greater strength, stands over a yard high and sifts 
the slow-passing deep-sea currents for food with its net of 
tentacles, adjusted by being hung from an obliquely set disc. 
There are the largest marine snails; the largest lamp-shells ; 
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the largest sea-urchins, star-fish, sea-cucumbers, and sea-lilies ; 
and, rather surprisingly, the largest bristle-worms, both marine 
forms and earthworms. Possibly the largest tapeworms, such 
as Bothriocephalus latus, which may reach a length of over 
seventy feet of coiled living ribbon in human intestines, just 
come into this class, though their flatness handicaps them. 

The insects and spiders come far below, the largest beetles 
and tarantulas not exceeding two or three ounces. The pigmy 
among animal groups is that of the Rotifers or Wheel-animal- 
cules, the most gigantic among which fails to weigh ten milli- 
grams! They comprise, too, the smallest of all multicellular 
animals, some of their adult males weighing considerably less 
than a thousandth of a milligram, so that it would take about a 
thousand of them to equal one of our striated muscle-fibres, 


and over a million of them to weigh as much as a hive-bee. 


Even the biggest Rotifers are much smaller than the biggest 
among the Protozoa, or single-celled animals. Some of the 
extinct Nummulites, flattened disc-shaped Foraminifera, were 
larger than a shilling, and must have weighed well over a gram. 
They easily beat many small fish and frogs in size, and are 
larger than the largest ants, which, though the most successful 
of all invertebrates, never reach one gram in weight, and are 
usually much less. The largest ant-colonies known possess a 
million or so inhabitants. This whole population would weigh 
about as much as one large man. Indeed, the small size of most 
insects is at first hearing barely credible. Three average fleas 
go toa milligram. If you bought an ounce of fleas, you would 
have the pleasure of receiving over eighty thousand of them. 
Even the solid hive-bee weighs less than a gram—over five 
hundred bees to the pound, nearly a hundred thousand to out- 
weigh a single average man ! 

The lower limit of size among the various groups 1s much 
more constant than the upper. The smallest insects, crustacea, 
most groups of worms, and ccelenterates, all lie between one- 
hundredth and one-thousandth of a milligram. Some very 
primitive worms run down one class further, and Rotifers two. 
The smallest molluscs, lamp-shells and echinoderms, are between 
ten and a thousand times larger, while the smallest vertebrate i 
is four classes up—ten thousand times as big. Even so the oa 
difference between the maximum sizes attained by different main 
groups is greater by a hundred thousand times than the differ- ! 
ence between their minima. an 
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A diagram of sizes. In each major division (A, B, C, D, E) of the diagram, all 
the creatures are drawn to the same scale. The smallest creature of each division 
is enlarged to make the largest of the division following. 


A B 


. A very large whale. 9. The dog of (8) enlarged. 
2. The largest known land carnivore, 10. A thrush. 

the extinct reptile Tyrannosaurus. 11. A humming-bird. 

. A large elephant. 12. A giant land snail. 

. A giant cuttlefish. 13. The common snail. 

. The largest recorded crocodile. 14. The bulkiest insect. 

. An ostrich. 15. A mouse. 

, The largest known jelly-fish. 16. A queen bee. 

. A man and a dog. 17. The smallest vertebrate. 


H 
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The queen bee and frog 20. A flea. 

of (16) and (17) enlarged. 21. A very large single-celled animal (Bursaria). 
D E 

Bursaria (21) enlarged. 27. The gland-cell (26) enlarged. 

A human unfertilized ovum. 28. A human red blood-corpuscle with 

A human sperm. a malarial parasite inside it. 

A cheese mite. 29. A very large bacterium. 

A human gland-cell. 30. A small bacterium. 
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virus. : 
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There is clearly a lower limit set to a multicellular animal by 
the fact that it must consist of at least several hundred cell à 
But it seems to be impossible or unprofitable to construct a 
vertebrate out of less than several hundred million cells. The ) 2 
vertebrates, both at top and at bottom, are the giants of the ( af 
animal kingdom. 
There are a number of stray surprises in the table. It is a 
surprise to find a frog that weighs as much as a fox-terrier, It 
is a still greater surprise to know that there exist fully-formed 
adult insects—a beetle or two, and several parasitoid wasp-like 
creatures—of smaller bulk than the human ovum and yet with 
compound eyes, a nice nervous system, three pairs of jaws and k 
three pairs of legs, veined wings, striped muscles, and the rest ! 
It is rather unexpected that the smallest adult vertebrate is 
not a fish, but a frog ; and it is most unexpected to find that the E 
largest elephant would have ample clearance top and bottom oF 
inside a large whale’s skin, while a full-sized horse outlined on 4 
the same whale would look hardly larger than a crest em- 
broidered on the breast-pocket of a blazer. fe a 
Then we come to single cells. By far the largest is—or was— 
the yolk of the extinct Epyornis’ egg, which must have weighed 
some ten pounds. But eggs are exceptional cells ; so are multi- 
“nucleated cells like striated muscle-fibres and the biggest num- 
mulites. Of cells with a single nucleus, some protists such as 
Foraminifera may reach over a milligram—gigantic units of 
protoplasm; and the ciliate Bursaria is nearly as big. But r 
among ordinary tissue-cells of Metazoa the largest are only about l 
one-hundredth of a milligram, while average cells of a mammal 
range between a thousandth and a ten-millionth of a milligram. 
In our own frames, the body of a large nerve-cell is well over 
ten thousand times bulkier than a red-blood-corpuscle or a 
spermatozoon—a difference five or ten times greater than that kia 
between the largest whale and the average man. ; E an 
The smallest free-living true cells are in the same size-class 5 i 
with the smallest tissue-cells ; but parasitic Protozoa, which live ud 
inside other cells, may be a hundred times smaller. Bacteria are | 
built on a different scale. The largest of them are little bigger 
than the smallest tissue-cell, and the average round bacterium | 
i 


1 In these calculations, the outgrowths of the nerve-cells have been left out of 
account, as peculiar products of cell-activity. If they are included, then the spinal 
sensory and motor nerve-cells, supplying the limbs of the giant Dinosaurs and o 
giraffes, take the palm for size; but even they can only reach a few milligrams, 
in spite of being over ten feet long. 
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or coccus is a thousand times smaller. These finally pass below 
the limits of microscopic vision, until, with the filter-passers, 
such as the virus of distemper or yellow fever, we reach organ- 
isms with only about a thousand protein molecules. Somewhere 
near these we may expect to find the lower limit of size pro- 
scribed to life; for several hundred molecules are probably as 
necessary in the construction of an organic unit as are several 
hundred cells for the construction of a multicellular animal. 


(To be continued) 
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W. E. DIXON 
THE NATURE OF RAYS 


VERYBODY knows that matter is composed of different — 


Fine: of atoms united to form molecules, and that 

innumerable numbers of these molecules make substances 
which we can weigh and describe. The atoms are composed 
of electric units, positive and negative; the various chemical 
atoms differ from one another only in the number and arrange- 
ment of these electric particles. 

So that all matter is nothing more than electric units. The 
modern view of the atom is that it is composed of a nucleus 
carrying a positive charge around which the outer “ electrons” 
are distributed; these electrons are in a state of constant 
motion and each carries a negative charge. 

Matter is always associated with a third thing called “ radia- 
tion,” and radiation consists of movements or waves in a 
medium which we suppose to invade the whole of our solar 
system, and which we term “ether.” Radiation is due to 
sudden changes or rearrangements in the movements of the 
constituent electric units of the atom. Any vigorous treat- 
ment of an atom may cause new radiations. If electric 
particles are thrown on to a surface in a vacuum tube the force 
of impact causes radiation, and the so-called X rays are 
produced. The nature of the ultimate constitution of matter 
has been determined by a study of these radiations, which are 
emitted by all substances. 

The radium atom is remarkable because it breaks up by 
expelling some of its particles. This expulsion causes radiation 
which resembles that of X rays, but is much more penetrating, 
and to which the value of radium in the treatment of disease 
is due : these very penetrating X rays are called “ gamma rays.” 

Rays differ from one another not in their rate of movement 
but in their wave length. Supposing a number of people all 
run at the same speed, they don’t necessarily have equal paces, 
one might take two steps for another’s one; such an analogy 
gives an idea of what is meant by wave-length, except that 
wave-lengths vary from miles to the smallest fraction of an 
inch. The shortest wave-lengths known are those emitted by 
potash salts; then follow the gamma rays given from radium, 

32 
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then the various X rays, the ultra-violet, the solar rays; and 
the longest waves at present known are those referred to as 
“ wireless.” 

The different radiations can be separated in several ways. 
A very few of them are appreciated by the retina ; and small 
differences in wave-length or frequency of vibration are 
responsible for the appreciation of colour. 

When radiations pass through a partly transparent object 
such as a glass prism, the direction of their movement is 
changed; they become bent in different degrees, according 
to the various wave-lengths, and can thus be sorted. This is 
termed a spectrum. Áll these waves affect one or other 
chemical substance and can therefore be photographed. Tf all 
kinds of rays are present, as in sunshine, the spectrum is 
continuous; if some are missing the spectrum shows bright 
lines. The range of waves extends, so far as they have been 
mapped, through sixty-two octaves. Visible sun rays occupy 
only one octave, and all move at a uniform velocity of 
30,000 million centimetres per second. Beyond the violet rays 
of visible light are five octaves of ultra-violet rays becoming 
progressively shorter in wave-length ; solar radiation contains 
a few of these, something less than an octave. On the other 
side of the solar spectrum are the infra-red waves, about seven 
octaves, of which solar radiation contains three or four. 

The diagram gives some idea of how few of these rays we 


can appreciate by our senses. 


WAVE; LENGTHS 
X-RAYS SOLAR RAYS HEATZIAN RAYS (ANG6TROM 
UNITS) 
Ce ar a 3 3 6 14 
0.08 1.4 138 4x10 8x10 10 PERI) 
GAMMA ULTRA- INFRA RED WIRELESS 
RAYS VIOLET RAYS RAYS 


RAYS 


VISIBLE RAYS 


Animal life has developed and adapted itself to existing 
conditions—to the plant life which preceded it and on which 
it was dependent for food, to the atmosphere, and to the 
radiations around. Its food was composed of whatever con- 
stituents were available from plants—such as sugars, proteins, 
fats, and vitamins ; and it was dependent for radiations on 
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those furnished by the sun and temperature of the environment. 
Developing under these environmental conditions, the con- 
ditions became essential for individual well-being. 

The later phases of science have enabled us to analyse these 
conditions and if necessary to modify the foods and radiations 
which normally obtain. It may be that all this is to our good ; 
that as man congregated in herds, he changed the conditions 
under which he had developed—as, for example, if he lived in 
confined areas and ate preserved foods which had lost some 
of their fundamental properties. This may not be unconnected 
with the modern craze for vitamins and radiations. 


THE ACTION OF LIGHT 


Prolonged exposure of the skin to the sun’s rays produces 
redness : this effect is not due to the heat waves, since staining 
the skin with permanganate or coffee protects the exposed 
skin from the solar radiation, and the part protected remains 
white. The rays which produce this effect have not been 
clearly mapped, but those at the short end of the visible and 
the long end of the ultra-violet spectrum produce the maximum 
of inflammation; roughly speaking, the longer the wave- 
length the better the penetration and the more marked the 
action. This effect on the skin produced by the sun is relatively 
mild. If short ultra-violet rays, a variety not present in 
solar rays, but which are readily produced from some of the 
lamps on the market, are allowed to act for a sufficient time 
on the skin they produce so severe an inflammation that a 
“burn” results. This redness and burning appears to be 
caused by the same mechanism as that which is produced by 
the mustard plaster and other skin irritants. _ 

People vary greatly in their response to this action and we 
may enquire briefly how this comes about. Certain substances 
exposed to light “ fluoresce ”’ ; that is, the light is absorbed 
and part of the energy is used to generate light of greater wave- 
length; this fluorescence is exhibited best with ultra-violet 
rays. The presence of fluorescent substances in the body may 
render the animal or man supersensitive to light. An example 
is hematoporphyrin, which is a modified blood pigment. When 
this substance is injected into animals such as white mice they 
remain quite normal so long as they are kept in the dark, but 
exposing them to strong light causes the skin to become very 
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red and inflamed, and death may even ensue. The injection 
of very small amounts renders the skin supersensitive, so that 
exposure to sunlight causes redness and burning. 

A considerable amount of clinical evidence is available 
showing that certain periodical eruptions in man, such as 
summer prurigo, are directly caused by the action of light, and 
that the determining condition for this effect is the presence 
of some unusual substance in the body such as hematoporphyrin. 
Normal human tissues contain a substance which fluoresces 
blue, and it is interesting to note that in certain skin diseases 
the skin is abnormally fluorescent. Here then we have two 
significant facts: (i) that the skins of the supersensitive are 
particularly fluorescent, and (2) that fluorescent substances 
present in the body under the influence of light exhibit remark- 
able properties, such as the artificial production of super- 
sensitiveness. These facts suggest a branch of research which 
may be promising. It is well known that fluorescent chemical 
substances may be quite harmless to tissues or germs so long 
as they are kept in the dark, but that when their fluorescent 
properties are awakened by rays they become destructive 
agents. If then a substance is obtained which has a selective 
absorptive affinity for a tissue or growth it might be possible 
by irradiating that tissue with penetrating rays such as X rays 
to bring about its destruction: light or ultra-violet rays would 
obviously be useless for this purpose since they have little 
penetrating power. 

Besides this local action light exerts a general action on the 
whole body which is a reflex effect of the local action. If the 
skin is suddenly splashed with cold water the respiration is 
deepened, the heart accelerates, and the blood pressure rises. 
The sun’s rays have the same effect in exciting a general reaction 
in the body, but the action is mild and prolonged. The chemical 
processes in the body are also slightly increased and this 
increase of bodily functions tends to produce a feeling of well- 
being. 

CURATIVE Rays 

Sun rays have been used in the treatment of disease for 

long ages, but during the last thirty years precise observations 


have been made of their action in disease. The proof is com- 
plete that they exert a curative effect in cases of surgical 
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tuberculosis, rickets, and in some cases of nerve disease, anemia, 
and skin disease. 

It is generally believed that it is the violet and longer ultra- 
violet rays that are most important, because these are especially 
prevalent in the sunshine of mountainous districts and near 
the sea, where they become refracted and reflected by the 
sand and water. If the short ultra-violet rays were the most 
important, then the mercury vapour lamp, in which they are 
very rich, ought to be the most effective treatment. Rollier, 
the pioneer of sunshine treatment, regards the light waves as 
the most important, and abundant pigmentations after pro- 
longed exposure as a sign that the patient is deriving benefit. 

Plenty of evidence is now available to show that ultra-violet 
radiations from the sun, or better, from the mercury vapour 
lamp protect children from rickets or cure the disease when 
its effects are already evident. 

Here it is necessary to remind my readers that the old view 
that a perfect food contained nothing more than starches, 
sugars, fats, meats, salts, and water is wrong. Animals or 
men fed on such foods carefully purified become ill and suffer 
from various types of diseases which may end in death. The 
missing substances which preserve health are termed vitamins, 
a thoroughly bad name, because for the most part we know 
little about them, and the term amine has a special significance 
in chemistry. About half a dozen of these vitamins are known 
to be essential for the maintenance of health. Two of these 
occur in all animal oils and are termed “ A” and “D.” “A” 
promotes growth in young animals and “ D ” prevents rickets 
(antirhachitic). Milk, cream, butter, and cod liver oil, 
particularly the last, contain an ample supply of both, whilst 
vegetable oils like margarine or olive oil contain none. If 
young rats are placed on a diet which readily produces rickets, 
that is a diet without “ D,” the disease can be prevented by 
subjecting the animals to ultra-violet rays for two minutes 
daily, at a distance of three feet from the lamp. This action 
might conceivably be produced by an effect of the rays either 
on the animal or on its food. Reasons exist for believing it 
is on both. Many entirely different substances subjected to 
ultra-violet rays assume antirhachitic properties which they 
did not previously possess. Wheat, biscuits, flour, meat, eggs, 
as well as such fats as olive oil, lard, cotton-seed oil, and linseed 
oil can readily be activated so as to become antirhachitic : 
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that is to say the “D” vitamin can be replaced by ultra- 
violet radiations. One substance which is widely distributed 
throughout nature, present indeed in almost every animal cell, 
and therefore in all the foodstuffs named, is cholesterol; and 
this substance becomes antirhachitic after irradiation with the 
mercury vapour lamp like the foods named. 

Unlike foods, however, this irradiated cholesterol in a dry 
state rapidly loses this property unless it is dissolved in oil, 
when its curative properties are retained. Practically all oils 
contain cholesterol or its allies, and some of them, like the 
fish oils, possess natural antirhachitic properties ; but all of 
them have the faculty of becoming antirhachitic after irradiation, 
and the curative virtues when once established are not easily 
lost by keeping. It is generally believed that foods possess 
antirhachitic properties by virtue of their cholesterol content. 

All skin contains a substance called ergosterol; when this 
is acted on by ultra-violet rays it is changed chemically, and 
the changed substance acts as a preventive to, and cure for, 
rickets. So that in this particular instance ultra-violet is all- 
important. Regarding general benefit, however, all we know 
for certain is that sunshine exerts a curative action in certain 
diseases, and that this is not due to the action on the diseased 
part directly, but to an action on the skin, and only indirectly 
on the disease. Ergesterol, which is especially rich in the skin, 
is made antirhachitic by the sun’s rays. Ergosterol in food is 
activated only by ultra-violet rays and not by sunshine. 

Two other points of practical interest require consideration. 
The first is that too long an exposure of cholesterol, or food 
substances containing it, to ultra-violet light renders them inert 
as a remedy for rickets. This is unlikely to happen from con- 
tinuous irradiation of the skin, since before this stage is reached 
pigmentation would occur and the pigment absorb the ultra- 
violet rays and prevent them exerting further action. 

The second point is that there is no close relationship between 
the incidence of rickets and sunshine. In the Panama Canal 
zone, where rickets hardly exist, the yearly sunshine is not 
only less but is less evenly distributed than in New York. 
Some authorities state that effective solar radiation is so small 
in the winter that even if we were to substitute quartz panes 
through which ultra-violet rays readily pass for window glass, 
which is opaque to ultra-violet, it would be inadequate as a 
protection from rickets. In other words, light cannot be sub- 
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stituted for the older preventives like cod-liver oil, butter, and 
cream. 


INJURIOUS EFFECTS 


It may be accepted that sunshine can do no harm to any but 
the supersensitive. This is not necessarily so, however, with 
regard to the ultra-violet rays emitted by many of the lamps 
on the market, which emit rays foreign to sunshine and to which 
man has never before been exposed. The evidence of the harm 
that these lamps are capable of doing is overwhelming. 

Sleeplessness, restlessness, lassitude, loss of weight, and nausea 
are common with slight over-dosage. Resistance to bacterial 
infection is said to be lowered by treating too large a surface 
of skin. The most obvious ill effects are in the nature of burns ; 
the skin becomes hot, red, swollen, and inflamed, and this may 
extend beyond the region exposed in sensitive subjects. In 
severe cases purulent exudation may occur. Repeated appli- 
cations have resulted in chronic inflammatory conditions which 
have been described as a pre-cancerous form of dermatitis. 
These skin effects are often associated with severe pains in the 
eyes and headaches. The eye itself is readily affected by strong 
radiations from arc lamps, molten glass, or light reflected from 
snow or ice: inflammation of the conjunctiva and cornea 
results, and the lens and even the retina may be affected. 
Ultra-violet rays coagulate proteins, that is to say, they will 
clot egg-white, and a cataract may be nothing more than a 
coagulation of the protein of the crystalline lens of the eye. 
Improper irradiation may certainly produce this condition. 
Some authorities regard ultra-violet light as the principal factor 
in the cause of senile cataract; glass-blower’s cataract is the 
result of continuous illumination in which the whole of the 
spectrum is probably concerned. These effects on the eye can, 
of course, be obviated by wearing goggles, though this preven- 
tive is sometimes neglected. > : 

It is now generally agreed that radiation by ultra-violet light 
is contra-indicated in highly nervous and neurotic people who 
suffer from what is called a grave “ psychic reaction.” Great 
caution is also necessary in all forms of pulmonary tuberculosis 
(consumption), and also in any quiescent inflammatory condi- 
tions. In disease of the arteries and kidneys, and in some form 
of heart disease, the patient is made worse ; whilst eczema and 
some other skin diseases are often aggravated by the treatment. 
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It may be that contra-indications appear only after the first 
treatment. The daily press reported recently an inquest on 
a woman of forty-seven who died after ultra-violet ray treat- 
ment. She had severe burns on her back and legs, and duodenal 
ulcer followed. The doctor said that he had come to the con- 
clusion that death was due to ulceration consequent upon burns 
set up by a sun-ray apparatus. Careful examination is there- 
fore necessary prior to treatment if we wish to be sure that ill 
effects will not follow. I believe that the expert can determine 
the necessary dosage for his patient without the risk of harmful 
general or local effects. 

In addition to these conditions in which the dangerous effects 
of ultra-violet light are accepted, recent experimental work 
has suggested that the frequency of urinary calculi in tropical 
countries, especially in the young, may not be unconnected 
with excessive exposure to the solar rays. It is known that 
excess of vitamin ‘D’ in a diet facilitates the absorption of 
lime salts into the body, and hence it is not surprising that 
during their excretion some of these should crystallise out and 
form calculi. Now perhaps the most important effect of ‘A’ 
deficiency is an increased susceptibility to all forms of infection. 
It has been shown that rats which are fed on a considerable excess 
of irradiated ergosterol (vitamin ‘ D’) form calcium calculi in 
the urinary tract. But there is a further factor which may be 
important in producing calculi in the natives of tropical 
countries, that is a deficiency of vitamin ‘ A’ in their regular 
diets, and such a deficiency is known to occur. The urinary 
tract is one of the most frequent parts to be affected, and 
calcium phosphate stones are formed secondary to the infective 
condition. In the case of natives in tropical countries, there- 
fore, the two factors, deficiency of vitamin ‘A’ and an 
unusually large production of vitamin ‘D’ in the skin from 
excessive solar irradiation, would work in the same direction 
to produce urinary calculi. A degree of deficiency of vitamin 
“A” or excess of vitamin ‘ D, either of which, acting separately, 
might be quite inadequate to induce calculi formation, when 
acting together might well do so. Such a state of affairs pre- 
sents an example of the significance of a lack in “ vitamin 
balance,” and of the importance of radiation in its production. 

I have endeavoured to show that treatment by radiation 
may be either beneficial or harmful and its employment by 
unskilled people may cause serious ill effects: one important a 
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reason for this is that there is no agreed unit of ultra-violet 

energy or standard method of measuring dosage. \ 
It is generally agreed by actinotherapists that the sun is the 

best source of light for therapeutic purposes. But sunshine y 

is not a universal panacea in disease, and in health most of us 

take some pains to avoid it; in Sweden, where clinical experi- 

ence of light treatment is considerably greater than our own, L 


it is clearly recognised that many people are unsuitable for such 
treatment. 
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The Water Supply of England 
By J. H. COSTE 


HE long-continued period of drought or very low rainfall 

experienced during the present year, with the conse- 

quent warnings and, in some cases, restrictions on the 
use of water, has served to concentrate the popular attention 
on the question of the water supply of this country. That there 
is, or has been, a real shortage in some districts has been all 
too evident, especially in the north of England, where some 
water undertakings have cut off the direct supply via the mains 
to private houses. All restrictions on the liberty of the subject 
are naturally resented by householders, especially in districts 
where the supply is usually unlimited. Certain newspapers 
have been active in stirring up this resentment ; and, of course, 
it is wholesome for public bodies to be kept up to the mark by 
criticism. There is, however, another aspect of the case. 
Many householders allow leaky taps to be neglected, under the 
impression that the loss is negligible. On a very moderate 
computation a hundred leaky taps would allow as much water 
to pass in a day as would suffice for one Londoner, that is, 
about thirty gallons. Many gardeners consider it rather 
“smart” to keep on a hose or spray all night, thereby ensuring 
that their lawns shall be delightful to the eye; but at a cost 
to the community which may outweigh the esthetic satisfac- 
tion of the few. A bath twice a day is very pleasant and 
enables the hard-worked to get a little more out of themselves ; 
but it is no hardship to cut down somewhat the volume of water 
used on each occasion. These considerations are put forward 
as explaining and more or less justifying the attitude of water 
undertakings in maintaining that their supply is adequate and 
then imposing restrictions which seem inconsistent with the 
previous declaration. The case of such authorities is, in effect, 
that consumers are not playing the game. 

It may be argued that, waste or no waste, a supply should 
be adequate for all emergencies, and there is some reason in this 
argument. What, then, are the reasons for shortages? In 
the case of any individual supply the following causes may be 
operative : 

First, the actual source of supply chosen may be inadequate; — 
in fact, there may have been no choice, the only available source 
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being of a limited character. This is so with many rural supplies 
where the only streams, springs or wells near the village are 
barely sufficient to supply the normal needs in moderately 
moist seasons, and where possibly an increase of population 
or the advent of a new industry may make unforeseen demands 
on the water resources of the district. It may even be that 
developments higher up the valley, or in an equivalent position 
in respect of springs or wells have depleted water-bearing strata, 
In such cases deficient rainfall may cause actual and irremediable 
shortage. 

Even where sufficient water is obtainable over a long period 
for the needs of the district, it may not be easy to utilise all the 
water collected, owing to inadequate storage. It is no easy 
matter to determine what is adequate storage. A knowledge of 
the rainfall, of the time lag of effective increase of source after 
rainfall and of evaporation is needed before an estimate of the 
required capacity of reservoirs can be made. Then the rate of 
evaporation from the surface of these—a considerable source 
of loss—the need for filtration, and for storage as a means of 
purification, must be considered. 

Ineffective means of distribution may lead to some shortage. 
The pipe or conduit system may have been designed many years 
ago and now be inadequate, or the pumping appliances may 
be of poor efficiency. There are many beam engines still in 
use which, if they do not date back to Watt and Trevithick, are 
nevertheless more worthy of a place in the Science Museum 
than in a modern waterworks. 

A water supply may have been well thought out and well- 
designed many years ago and the population not have greatly 
increased, but nevertheless the water requirements of the dis- 
trict have gone up considerably. The mere ability to obtain 
a sufficiency of water makes a great difference in the habits of 
a population; when every gallon of water used has to be 
pumped by hand, hoisted up from a well or carried from the 
village pump or spring, house cleaning, hand washing and 
baths are likely to be reduced to the barest minimum. Again, 
the conversion of a district from privies or earth-closets to 
water-closets makes an enormous difference in the amount of 
water used per head. Baths installed in artisans’ houses are 
not always used as potato bins or aquariums, especially if 
“h. & c.” The following from the booklet on Regional Water 
Committees, recently issued by the Ministry of Health, is of 
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interest: “ As regards increased consumption, reliable statis- 
tics which have been obtained indicate that the same family 
in an old type of house, with water laid on, but without hot 
water or a bath, consumed about 7 gallons of water per head 
per day, and in a modern cottage with these amenities consumes 
about 15 gallons a day.” The tendency is undoubtedly for the 
amount of water used per head to increase. Cleaner habits of 
all classes, the greatly increased wearing of light coloured 
washing dresses by women, to say nothing of silk stockings, are 
obvious reasons for a greater use ; a very interesting and unex- 
pected demand for water has arisen owing to the growth of 
refrigeration. Cooling water is needed to carry away the heat 
produced in compressing the cooling agent before it is allowed to 
do its work by expanding. It is estimated by the Metropolitan 
Water Board that not less than a million gallons a day are 
used for this purpose. This rather new user has been greatly 
increased by the new food regulations prohibiting or re- 
stricting the use of preservatives. Properly kept food is un- 
doubtedly better than “ doped ” food, but this effect on the 
water supply was rather unexpected. Public baths, includ- 
ing swimming baths, and washhouses, must account for an 
increasing demand for water, and gardens no doubt are a potent 
factor. Except in periods of shortage, whether due to drought 
or to a rapid increase of demand relative to supply, consumers 
will not willingly cut down their requirements, nor is it to be 
desired that they should. The liberal supply of water is one 
of the most certain ways of contributing to the health of the 
community, and it must be remembered that English people 
do not use an inordinately large amount of water. It appears 
from the treatise “ De Aquis quae in Urbem influent,” written 
by Frontinus in the first century A.D., that the Romans were 
allowed 150 to 200 gallons a head, and even then some adopted 
devices, such as “ seaming ” out the supply nozzles, which were 
of standard size, to get more than they paid for. The water 
waster was also well known to this worthy engineer, who died 
about A.D. 106. In cities in the United States the amount 
supplied per head is of the order of roo gallons against our 30 
or 35. [The United States gallon is based on the old wine 
gallon and is only about § of the imperial gallon. ]} : : 
The ordinary urban consumer regards water as a liquid which 
comes from a tap at the end of a pipe system which is usually 
being taken up in the road or is frozen or bursting in the house, 
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and, except when Royalty opens a new reservoir, does not 
interest himself greatly in the actual and ultimate source. 

In the book of Job the question is asked “ Hath the rain a 
father ? ” and it is a nice philosophical point as to whether 
the rain or the ocean should be considered as the ultimate source 
of water supply. At the present time it is fair to state that 
solar radiation leads to evaporations of vast quantities of water 
from the oceans and their feeders and that the precipitation 
of this water over the land gives us our fresh water supply. 
Rain as it falls, at any rate, in a small island like Britain 
where no place is more than about 70 miles from the sea, con- 
tains a small proportion, say from 5 to ro parts per million 
of salt, from sea spray carried into the upper air. Urban rain 
is a rather dirty product containing soot and other such matters. 
Rain generally may be considered as not very good distilled 
water, which, falling on the earth, will exercise its solvent power 
on the ground over or through which it runs. It is mainly 
its history at this stage that determines the character and 
quality of the raw material of waterworks. 

The quantity of rainfall is of paramount interest to the water- 
works engineer, and his most critical interest must be in the 
dry periods when the supply may fail. The failure of water to 
attain its usual height in the subsoil is due rather to deficient 
rain in winter than to dry summers, the effect of which is most 
marked by evaporation from reservoirs, although this does 
not appear from evaporation records to vary greatly, say from 
14 to 17 inches in the year. The variability of rainfall in this 
country is very great. In twelve consecutive months at forty 
British stations the mean recorded rainfall has been as high as 
154 per cent. of the annual average and as low as 63, whilst in 
a single month as much as 28 per cent. and as little as I per 
cent. of the normal yearly rain has fallen. Dr. J. Glasspoole, 
of the Meteorological Office, in putting these and other facts 
before the British Waterworks Association, said: “ Now the 
driest periods on record occurred in many parts of the country 
over thirty years ago, so that those schemes which have come 
into operation during more recent years have not been tried 
under as severe conditions as those which may reasonably be 
expected to recur. The fact that there was little shortage 
during the famous dry year 1921 is no cause for congratulation 
since the drought of that year was not particularly severe in 
those districts where storage reservoirs are numerous, and more- 
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over the dry year was an isolated break in a run of wet years.” 
The highest rainfalls in the British Isles occur on the west, 
mainly in the Lake District, Snowdonia and the Western 
Highlands of Scotland, and some of our larger cities have taken 
advantage of this fact: Glasgow draws its water from Loch 
Lomond, Manchester from Thirlmere, and Liverpool from Lake 
Vyrmoy in North Wales. Thirty years ago London was seri- 
ously considering a scheme for bringing water from Wales and 
much preliminary work of survey and systematic analysis of the 
water from the proposed sources was carried out. The scheme 
was not, however, adopted, and London, without poaching on 
other catchment areas, obtains from her own river enough water 
to give 35 gallons a head “ for the supply conjointly of Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Bradford ” 
as stated by Sir Alexander Houston in his last report. 

The earliest used sources were undoubtedly the obvious ones 
of lakes, ponds, rivers,and streams. To these surface collections 
must be added springs, the ez.istence of which, as obviously of 
underground origin, must have led in very early times to well 
digging. 

A consideration of these sources will show that elevated 
collecting grounds possess considerable advantages. Higher 
rainfall in mountainous districts, a sparse or non-existent popu- 
lation and scanty vegetation tend to ensure an ample and 
steady supply of unpolluted water which is not too rapidly 
dissipated by evaporation from the surfaces of growing plants. 
In England the stabilising effects of snow-clad mountains, yield- 
ing first glaciers and other rivers, do not come in. The most 
satisfactory upland sources are mountain lakes which, having 
rocky basins, collect water containing very little dissolved 
matter, usually of the order of 4-5 parts per 100,000. Such 
waters are pure and soft but may have a solvent action on lead 
pipes—this being a disadvantage and danger which can be 
removed by slight artificial “ hardening ” of the water. Waters 
collected from upland peat moors are usually pure, although 
slightly coloured from the peat and also need to be tested for 
plumbo-solvency and appropriately treated if this should be 
found desirable. 

The ponds and lakes of lower-lying districts are usually less 
satisfactory sources of supply both from the points of view of 
constancy and of pollution. Rainfall is usually less and the 
chances of pollution in inhabited districts greater, whilst culti- 
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vation tends to increase evaporation from the collecting area. es 
Rivers and streams have from the earliest ages attracted com- T 
munities to settle on their banks ; as highways and convenient A 
water supplies they have encouraged the settlement of land H 
both up-and-down stream. There is a widespread human A4 
tendency emphasised in the practices of, e.g. the Hindus, to ki i 


consider running water as pure. This would be sound if rivers 

were not such convenient means of getting rid of one’s own 

rubbish and dejecta and passing this along to the people down i| 
stream. The cumulative effect of this may be more than the i 
best of rivers can cope with. Hence rivers must, in the main, | 
be considered as under some suspicion as sources of water | 
supply, although in many ways convenient and usually trust- 

worthy as to quantity. The utilisation of river water has done | 
much—of necessity—to develop methods of purification so - Pos 
that, e.g. the water of the Thames is, after storage and treat- f 
ment, consumed with impunity by the inhabitants of London. 

The water reaching rivers flowing through cultivated districts 
usually dissolves sufficient of the alkali-earth constituents of > 
soil and its underlying porous strata to become relatively 
“hard.” This is a disadvantage, as for laundry and steam 
raising economy requires that such waters should be softened, 
although there is some compensation in the knowledge that they 

do not attack lead pipes. 

Springs—points where underground water first reaches the 
surface—may draw their supply from the rainfall of distant, 
widespread, and elevated areas. In such cases where the 
ultimate source is uncontaminated and intermediate surface j 
layers are impervious, the quality of water is good and the supply | 
is likely to be reasonably large and constant. Self-purification 
of contaminated water may and usually does occur during 
underground travel, mainly by filtration, and absorption of 
colloid impurities, but the agencies of air and sunlight are Wwe, BE 
absent and the final result is doubtful. ea 

Wells and boreholes, according to circumstances, may be a) 
among the most copious and purest, or the most uncertain and 
dangerous sources of water supply. The shallow well which is 
dependent on the level of water in the land around, will dry up 
as the land parches, and at all times may be a collecting centre h 
for the leakage from neighbouring cess-pools or similar places. | 

i 


The deep well, on the other hand, which is, in effect, an arti- 
ficially liberated spring is usually a safe source. This type 
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of deep well is not universal, as in many deep borings the 
level of water is much below the surface and pumping is 
necessary. 

In some exceptional and sparsely populated districts, e.g. 
Salisbury Plain, dew-ponds are used as small sources of water 
for the immediate locality (mainly for sheep). Though of 
great interest, their general importance is small. 

As being one of the necessities of life, the conservation of 
water sources was in the earliest days realised as of importance, 
and watering-places have been the loci of bitter strife as well as 
of village gossip. There are still places in Northern France, 
and possibly nearer home, where drinking and washing water 
for the several fair sized hotels is drawn from stand pipes and 
carried upstairs, but anyone who has camped in a field for a 
week, using the barest minimum of water, will well understand 
the great advantage of a copious supply of drinkable water 
obtainable in each house by the mere exertion of turning a tap. 
It seems to have been about the sixteenth century that the 
attention of townsmen in England was directed towards our 
organised water supply. A period of cultural development, 
made possible for the later Tudors by the penury of Henry VII 
and the prospect of new lands to conquer and profit by, no 
doubt led to this need being realised. The rivers, brooks and 
wells of London, now mostly known only as names, had been 
supplemented by conduits of which also the names survive as 
at Lamb’s Conduit Street in Bloomsbury, but in 1543 the 
Hampstead Water Act, the first of many private Acts relating 
to London water, was passed, and early in the next century 
Peter Narys, a Dutchman, obtained powers to supply water 
from the Thames by a water wheel at London Bridge, and Hugh 
Myddelton received a Charter to construct his New River. 
The first municipal water supply seems to have been under- 
taken in 1541 by the Dean and Mayor of Gloucester, but usually 
the provinces were behind London. After yielding long service 
of varied degrees of excellence or badness the eight water com- 
panies which latterly supplied London were superseded by the 
Metropolitan Water Board, which, as has been stated, draws its 
main supply from the Thames, using also the Lee (which feeds 
the New River) and many deep wells. : 

The law of England as to water is complicated. By common 
law there is held to be no property in water; the landowner 
has the right to use water flowing through, past, or under his 
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land, for domestic purposes and for cattle, without regard to 

those lower down, and for any purpose if he does not interfere | 5 
with those above or below. He cannot, however, lawfully y 
abstract water for sale or supply to the inhabitants of a neigh- y 
bouring non-fluvial area. Al underground water not flowing {i 

in a defined channel is his for all purposes, apparently being ‘ 
considered as a mineral. According to certain leading cases 

water percolating underground belongs to him who can catch 

it first. 

Having regard to the above facts and many others it has 
been found safest for water undertakings to obtain statutory 
powers before starting operations so as definitely to acquire 
rights in the water they propose to distribute. 

The latest available collated information as to the water | 
supply of the whole country is in a return by the old Local am 
Government Board (now absorbed in the Ministry of Health) ' 
for Parliament in 1915 which took five years to prepare. From 
this one learns that rivers supplied 95 local and Io joint 
authorities and 34 companies. Of these the Thames is the > 
outstanding example, whilst the Severn supplies Worcester 
with about 14 million gallons, besides smaller amounts to | 
Bridgnorth and Shrewsbury. Its tributary the Avon supplies 
Rugby and Cheltenham with nearly a million each, whilst the 
Derwent, Tees, and other rivers do their share. Besides this 
130 local authorities, rz joint authorities, and 20 private com- d 
panies availed themselves of upland supplies ; Blackburn, | 
Halifax, Leeds, and Sheffield were included in these. Much of 
the water abstracted included compensation water to mills 
and other users. l 

Springs were used as part sources of 392 local authorities, 

14 joint authorities, and 114 companies. Portsmouth had a 
supply of about 8 million gallons a day, recently (since 1915) 
greatly extended and improved. T $ 

Underground sources are being increasingly used. Accord- Oe ` 
ing to the return of 1915 Hull obtained upwards of 12 million a E 
gallons a day, Widnes over 5 million, St. Helens and Birkenhead. s 
over 4 millions each. In all 340 local and I3 joint authorities 
and 142 companies used wells and boreholes, obtaining 285 
million gallons a day. Chalk wells furnished 140 million gallons | 
a day, superficial deposits (gravel and sand) 13 million, | 
sandstone from coal measures 7 million, millstone grit 6} | 
million and the lower greensand (Folkestone and Hythe beds) 
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54 million. These wells were mostly situated in the northern, 
south-eastern, and midland counties. 

It is worthy of note that the authorities using water from 
Lakes have had to arrange long pipe systems. Manchester 
having about 96 miles, Birmingham 80 miles, and Liverpool 
66 miles. This is some source of weakness and it may also be 
remarked that in 1865 the House of Commons rejected a Bill 
for such distant supply on the ground of objection frequently 
raised, of poaching other people’s natural supplies, an objec- 
tion not fully met by the requirement to supply places 
en route. Further, a locus is now allowed to petitioners 
against Bills on the ground of interference with existing 
supplies. 

It must not be forgotten that in rural England there are 
many thousands of human beings and much cattle who are 
dependent on private supplies not continuously adequate in 
quantity and of doubtful quality, who suffer considerable priva- 
tion in times of drought and whose standard of living and, 
indeed, of cleanliness, must perforce be far below the normal 
by reason of this uncertainty. The hardships of these people 
and their stock must at the present time be very great. I 
remember that in rgrz lambs were dying for want of water in 
Sussex, near Billinghurst, and the water supply of cottages and 
farms was very poor. 

It is certain that the water requirements of the country will 
increase. The mere extension of main drainage schemes will 
cause great increases, the increased numbers of swimmers will 
lead to a greater demand for swimming baths. Is the growth 
of our population to be determined by water supply as a limit- 
ing factor? I think not. Despite the well founded warnings 
of Lord Desborough and others as to the fight for water which 
may occur in the future it appears certain that our rainfall 
even in dry years can be made to yield a sufficiency of water 
for all. Temporarily some economics, involving possibly the 
re-use of bath water, and such partly soiled water, for sanitary 
purposes, may have to be practised. Swimming baths must 
be fitted with filtration plants, but it is certain that with 
proper co-ordination of supplies there will be enough for all. 
What is wanted is that each new scheme shall be considered by 
the Ministry of Health in its relations to the surrounding 
districts and the possibility of linking up of supplies should 
not be lost sight of, so that instead of a sufficient average supply 
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with wide extremes there may always be not enough for all AEF 
but enough for each one, which is not quite the same. 4 Y 
I bave only casually hinted at the need for a pure supply of j if 

water everywhere. This is of the highest importance, but to rR 
discuss it properly would make this article of inordinate length. 4 i 
A first step to securing this desideratum is to enable water g 
undertakings to start with a raw material of fair quality by 
stopping as well as studying river pollution. This, however, is 
another story. 
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Speech on Parliamentary Reform at 
the Mutual Improvement Society, 
1823 or 1824 


JOHN STUART MIL 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The hitherto unpublished speech of Mill’s which follows is printed from a 
manuscript in my possession, and was, he says, written by him when he was 
between seventeen and eighteen years of age. He had just entered the service 
of the East India Company, and had entered upon that period of his life which 
he himself termed “ youthful propagandism ” ; he had begun to write with 
some regularity for the Morning Chronicle and the Westminster Review. He 
believed with passion in representative government founded upon universal 
suffrage, and in complete freedom of discussion. His father’s dislike of aristo- 
cracy and an established church were, he tells us, “ seized upon with youthful 
fanaticism by the little knot of young men of whom I was one .. . no 
one of the set went to so great excesses in this boyish ambition as I did” 
(Autobiography (World’s Classics), p. 91). 

I cannot trace a society with the title that Mill has given this speech as early 
as 1823 or 1824. The Utilitarian Society was clearly a different body; so 
was the society which, from 1825, met for several years at Mr. Grote’s house 
in Threadneedle Street (Autobiography, p. I01). I incline, therefore, to think 
that Mill, on going through his papers, misdated the speech ; and that it really 
belongs to the period 1825-8. If this is the case, it would have been delivered 
at that society formed on McCulloch’s suggestion, on the model of the famous 
Speculative Society of Edinburgh, of which Mill himself was the leading spirit, 
and of which he has given a most interesting account (pp. 106-9 of the 
Autobiography). 

With its general argument, I am, of course, not concerned ; but the reader 
will, I think, find it interesting to compare its main position with that of 
Bagehot in his English Constitution and, even more, with that taken up by 
Lord Balfour just one hundred years after Mill spoke, in his introduction to 
the Oxford reprint of Bagehot. 

Harorn J. LAsxt. 


the difficulties of my present situation. To be the suc- 
cessful advocate of opinions which are at once so important, — 
and with a large class of society so unpopular, as those which 
I profess is a task for which all the logic of an Aristotle and all 
the eloquence of a Demosthenes would not be too much. But 
who am not more conscious of the inexpressible importance o 
the question than I am at my utter inability to do it justice, I 
who am so little habituated to public speaking that even my 


5I DOE: 


[i is not everyone, Sir, I am convinced, who can appreciate 
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thoughts and my reasonings, feeble as they may be, will appear 
still feebler by my manner of expressing them, and who to all 
my personal disadvantages add the further disadvantage of 
not even being a member of the Society upon whose indulgence 
I venture to throw myself, I must indeed be arrogant, indeed 
vainly and presumptuously confident, if I do not feel great 
embarrassment in entering upon the task which I have 
undertaken. 

Indeed, where success is doubtful and obloquy certain I 
might well be permitted to hesitate, and whatever may be my 
other deficiencies I do give myself credit for some portion of 
courage in braving the hard names which I know will be levelled 
at me. For it has been too common to consider the word 
Reform as a mere cover for sinister designs, and all who presume 
to doubt that our Constitution is perfect, as enemies to social 
order and to the existence of property. If then I should be so 
fortunate as to overcome all the preliminary obstacles, and in 
spite of my own deficiencies and the difficulty of the subject, 
to present an intelligible exposition of my views, I might possibly 
do no more than bring disrepute upon myself without serving 
the cause in which I am engaged. I am content, however, 
that they should call me radical, revolutionist, anarchist, 
Jacobin, if they please. Iam content to be treated as an enemy 
to establishments, to institutions, and to order. For though I 
profess no attachment to bad institutions I hope to prove that 
I am as sincerely a friend to good institutions as any person here, 
and the attempt to cry down the truth by applying bad names 
to its supporters, though it might have some success in a darker 
age, may in the present state of the human mind be regarded, 
I think, as nearly hopeless. 

We all know, Sir, that the simple forms of government, as 
theyarecalled,are three—monarchy, aristocracy,and democracy. 
Each of these is universally allowed to have its advantages, 
each of them has also its disadvantages, and it has been pretty 
generally the doctrine of British statesmen and of British 
politicians that in every one of them the disadvantages pre- 
ponderate. Of every one of them it is affirmed that more may 
be said against it than for it, that more evil than good would be 
the consequence of its unqualified adoption, and in short that 
a nation is almost sure to be ill-governed whether it be under a 
monarchy, a democracy, or an aristocracy. All the simple 
forms of government being thus objectionable, the only chance 
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for good government is to be found, they allege, in a mixture 
of the three, a mixture absurd indeed and inconsistent in theory, 
but which is said to be realised in the British Constitution, a 
Constitution which, according to them, combines all the advan- 
tages of democracy, aristocracy, and monarchy. 

Granting for the present, what I am fully prepared to deny, 
first, that a mixed government is possible, and next that our 
own is a mixed government, I wonder it should never have 
occurred to them as a possible case that some turbulent fellow 
might dispute the assumption that if the three forms of govern- 
ment are thrown pell-mell into the melting-pot they would 
come out freed from all their defects and retaining their advan- 
tages ; that this same turbulent fellow might further maintain 
that he had looked more closely into the melting-pot than they 
had, and that instead of coming out refined and corrected ail 
the pure spirit had evaporated and nothing but the scum and 
dross remained: to use plainer language, Sir, that the British 
Constitution instead of combining the advantages combined 
all the disadvantages of the simple forms of government. If 
this were said I do not well see what on their own principles 
they could say against it, nor what means they would possess 
of silencing the turbulent fellow, except by the old-established 
method of knocking him down. 

I have heard a great deal, Sir, about the balance of the 
Constitution. What this means I confess myself to be in 
ignorance. One would think it must be something unspeakably 
excellent, judging from the encomiums which are heaped upon 
it. It is in truth a mere metaphor. There seems to be some- 
thing singularly captivating in the word “balance”; asif because 
anything is called a balance it must for that reason be necessarily 
good. I know no artifice of language more pernicious than this, 
to invent a metaphorical expression and then reason from it 
as if it was the name of something real, of something tangible. 
What is there that may not be proved in this way ? What form 
of government, what person, what thing may not be demon- 
strated to be excellent if nothing is required but to call it by 
some fine high-sounding name ? : 

Even ado the mearke one would think that if all 
the moving forces are in equilibrio the machine must stand still. 
This inference seems to flow at least as naturally from the 
premises as the former. Stripped of its metaphorical language 
the doctrine is that the British Constitution is a system of 
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mutual checks; that each of the three branches when it over- 
steps its limits and attempts to do wrong is restrained by the 
other two. But why should the three branches check one 
another in doing wrong ? Of three equal forces any two must be 
stronger than the third. May not two of them unite in doing 
wrong and overthrow the third if it opposes them ? What is to 
hinder the monarchical branch and the aristocratic branch from 
uniting for the overthrow of the democratic ? Not only is this 
probable but certain. The reason why the monarch would 
unite with the aristocracy rather than either of them with the 
people is that it can never be the interest of the people to unite 
with either of them. It must always be the interest of the 
people that neither of them should enjoy more power than is 
absolutely necessary for good government. It is their interest 
to take as much power as they can get. For this purpose they 
are sure to conspire against their common enemy, or at least 
the common enemy of their sinister designs, the people. Asser- 
tion, however, is so much easier than proof that no attempt to 
prove it has yet come under my observation. 

But it is needless to enquire whether a mixed government 
is possible, or what would be its consequences if it were so. 
I contend, Sir, that whether a mixed government be possible 
or not, the British Constitution at any rate is not a mixed govern- 
ment. Jam prepared to maintain that the British government 
is an aristocracy, and I request the most serious attention of 
this Society to the proof. I am prepared to make it appear that 
there is not one of the distinguishing characteristics of an 
aristocracy which the British Constitution does not possess ; that 
it is controlled by a few, that it is administered by a few, that 
it is conducted wholly for the benefit of a few, and that there 
is no check upon the conduct of those few which would not 
equally exist under an Oriental despotism, if the subjects of 
that despotism were equally wise, virtuous, and enlightened with 
the people of Great Britain. 

By the general admission of political writers in the present 
day, as well those who are enemies as those who are friends to 
Reform, the governing power in these kingdoms, the dominant 
authority under the British Constitution, is lodged in the House 
of Commons. The royal negative is become a mere name, and 
the peers, though highly powerful by their influence over 
elections, do not in their capacity of peers exercise much 
influence on the legislation of the country. 
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But if this be true, if the supreme power is vested in the House 
of Commons, whoever chooses the House of Commons possesses 
the supreme power. Now evidence was tendered at the bar 
of that House to prove that two-thirds of its members were 
actually nominated and appointed by less than two hundred 
aristocratic families, mostly land-holders. The offer not having 
been accepted, the proof was never given to the world, but from 
the circumstances that without being refuted an assertion 
like this was not permitted to be proved, I should be entitled to 
consider it as fully made out, even if it were not, as it is, notorious 
to all the world. It is an insult to our understandings to tell 
us that this is a mixed government. In every government 
the supreme power must be vested somewhere ; if it is vested 
in one, the government is a monarchy; if in a few, it is an 
aristocracy ; if in the people through an assembly responsible 
to them, it isa democracy. In this country the supreme power 
is vested in the House of Commons, and a great majority in the 
House of Commons is returned by two hundred families. These 
two hundred families therefore possess absolute control over the 
government: and if a government controlled by two hundred 
families is not an aristocracy, then such a thing as an aristo- 
cracy cannot be said to exist. 

They will call this theory, Sir, and so it is; but so also it 
is to be remembered that the doctrine of the balance is a theory. 
I will say more: I will say that if ever there was a theory 
which deserved the epithets of wild and visionary, it is this: 
that there never was a balance; that there never can be a 
balance ; and that every government which has ever been called 
a balance has really been an aristocracy. It is not, however, 
necessary at present to speak of any other government than our 
own. It being proved that our own government is a govern- 
ment of two hundred families, and it being evident that accord- 
ing to the laws of human nature a government of two hundred 
families cannot be otherwise than a bad one, anyone may supply 
the conclusion. They may call this theory, Sir, but they can- 
not prove it to be false; they cannot detect a flaw in the 
reasoning which proves it to be true. é a s 

Let us endeavour for a moment to conceive what it is possible 
for them to say. They cannot say without flying in the face 
of fact that the House of Commons is not controlled by a small 
number of families. Nor, one would think, can they say that 
absolute power lodged in a few families is not sure to be abused. 
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This, however, is what they will say. I shall be accused of 
calumniating honourable gentlemen. The idea that such men 
should not be perfectly disinterested will be scouted with 
disdain, and my venturing to suppose that they can abuse their 
power will without doubt be treated as an insult. | ire 
Nothing in fact is easier than to get rid of obnoxious opinions 
in this way. It is a compendious method of refutation. It is 
one of the most hackneyed artifices of those who have a bad 
cause to defend, to turn it into a personal question. With me, 
Sir, it is not a personal question. I am willing to admit that 
ministers and members of parliament are as good as any other 
men. I will even grant that they are better than most. All I 
contend for is that, good as they may be, they are men: and 
would they have us believe that they are angels ? Would they 
assert that they are exempt from bias, superior to seductive 
motives ; that their judgment is never warped by their interest ? 
They may say so, but I hope and trust no one will believe them. 
If uncontrolled power is not sure to be abused, give me 
despotism ; let me have one master who may be wise and honest, 
not a body of masters who cannot. The theory, however, of 
the British Constitution is that unchecked power is always 
abused, and it is because the King would be a tyrant, if he 
could, that a House of Commons is given us to control him. 
How absurd then to say that the same check which is required 
by a King is not required by a House of Commons! Havea 
hundred despots ever been found to be a less evil than one ? 
Perhaps we shall be told that the people, though they have not 
a direct, have an indirect control over Parliament; that a 
ministry must be sensible that it cannot stand against the 
declared wishes of the people, and that this consciousness serves 
to keep them from all flagrant abuses of power ; that in public 
opinion is to be found the real checking power, the real balance 
of the Constitution that is in appearance an aristocracy, but in 
truth it is nevertheless a mixed government and unites the 
advantages of democracy, aristocracy, and monarchy. If this 
be true, Sir, I say that we have no occasion for a Parliament. 
To resort to this doctrine is to give up the theory of the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution supposes that the House of 
Commons isa check. But no ; it seems the House of Commons, 
instead of being a check, itself requires to be checked, and there 
is no check except public opinion. But if the governing body 
is neither elected by, nor responsible to, the people, and is only 
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kept in awe by the partial and inefficient check of naked and 
disarmed public opinion, where is the use of keeping up a 
cumbrous and operose machinery to cheat the people by per- 
suading that they really have some security in the Constitution 
of the House of Commons? If it comes to this at last, that the 
House of Commons are tyrants, but tyrants subdued and kept 
down by the dread of public opinion, methinks it were more 
honest to take off the mask that the people might know hence- 
forward to what they have to trust, and may look to nothing 
for security but their own unassisted exertions. 

No, Sir, it is a cruel mockery to say that public opinion is a 
check upon the members of parliament when public opinion 
can neither remove them nor punish them. Carry this into 
practice and let anyone consider how far he would be inclined 
to trust to public opinion for the prevention and punishment 
of theft and robbery. Yet a thief is far more unpopular than 
a bad member of parliament. How absurd to bid us trust for 
the security of our happiness and of our lives to a check that 
we would not confide in for the safety of a few shillings or pounds! 

Driven from the theoretical ground, the defenders of the 
Constitution will take refuge in what they are pleased to call 
practice. The experience of ages, it will be said, is in favour 
of the British Constitution. Notwithstanding some theoretical 
imperfections, so long as it has lasted it has worked well, and 
still continues to do so. Why quit a certain good for one which 
is uncertain? Why substitute abstract theories for practical 
experience ? 

We are well as we are; this is their grand argument. What 
do they mean? Well as compared to better? But this is 
absurd. Well as compared to worse ? Truly a stupendous 
merit. They must therefore mean well as compared to what we 
once were. But this, far from being a reason for stopping short, 
is one of the strongest of all arguments for advancing. For if 
we look back and ask ourselves why it is that we are well as 
compared with what we were 300 years ago, what is the cause 
to which we owe this prodigious difference ? We shall find it 
to be progression, improvement, amelioration. Then too we 
were well as compared with our condition at a still earlier period; 
then, too, the certainty of present good and the chance of 
future evil might have been urged as successfully as in the 
present day ; then too we might have stopped short and said, 
we are well as we-are ; all further progression is unnecessary. 
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Nor were the aristocracies and hierarchies of those days more 
slack than those of the present in diffusing and inculcating those 
moderate, loyal, sober, experimental, practical opinions. Our , 
ancestors disregarded their interested diatribes: improvement 
went on, and we are now in a situation as much preferable to \ 
theirs as theirs was to that of their wise and venerable ancestors i 
who painted their bodies and wandered naked in the forests. 
Let our rulers, then, who so frequently insist upon our imitating 
our forefathers in their crime and in their follies imitate them 
also in their wisdom. Let them no longer attempt to fix a 
period when improvement has gone far enough, when mankind 
are sufficiently wise and sufficiently happy, assured that they 
can discover no argument for stopping now which would not 
have justified our ancestors in stopping long ago. i 
I will concede to them, if they please, that our Constitution _ i 
is already a good one, but they shall not be allowed to assume ý 
that it is the best possible, and that all further improvement is 
unnecessary. Iwill grant, if it be required, that some wonderful 
genius soaring above the level of a barbarous age was the a $ 
inventor and framer of our Constitution. Was it by inspiration 
that he devised so perfect, so all-sufficing a plan ? For if it was 
by human reason, how inconsistent is it to maintain that reason 
ought not to criticise the work which reason has produced, and 
that to apply wisdom to the improvement of a monument of 
wisdom is a presumptuous and uncalled-for innovation ! J 
i I know not whether the contriver of our Constitution, if our 
| Constitution really had a contriver, partook in or was exempt 
from the barbarism of his age. But this much I know ; that 
if he was really wise he would have delighted in nothing more 
than in the improvement of his work ; that it is not from him 
that the cry of innovation would have proceeded, but from the 
unwise or interested supporters of the imperfections of the 
j system. He knew well that his own work when first it was 
devised was an innovation, and that he could quote no argument 
against its improvers which would not have been as much more 
strong against himself than against them, as the change from 
anarchy to a regular government is greater than from one form 
| of government to another. Let not these worshippers of the 
| wisdom of our ancestors profess opinions which would stamp those 
| ancestors with the grossest folly. Our forefathers, barbarousin - 
all besides, in this alone were wise, that they were innovators. 
And their pretended admirers would snatch from their brows 
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the only glory to which they are justly entitled, that of being 
sensible of their unfavourable situation and desiring amendment. 

4 It would be easy indeed if that were the question to show 
that the Constitution is far, very far, from working well. I 

3 might compute all the useless places, all the excessive salaries, 
*» all the unmerited pensions which have been given under this 
admirable Constitution. I might calculate all the blood and 
treasure which has been spent in wars for purposes entirely 
useless, if not mischievous ; for the honours of the flag, for the 
interests of Continental despots, or to prevent the establishment 

of free institutions in foreign countries. I might enumerate 

all the restraints under which commerce has laboured and still 
labours, all the oppressive powers lodged in aristocratical 
magistrates, all the laws which have been made to aid the rich in 

. Oppressing the poor: above all I might call your attention to that 

k barbarous and confused mass of precedents and of statutes to 
which the much abused name of Law is in this country applied. 
But I will not occupy the time by detailing all the evils 
under which we groan. From the mere existence of these evils 
nothing can be inferred. I should be as little justified in repro- 
bating the Constitution on the mere ground that evil exists as 
my opponents are in applauding it because everything is not 
evil. And if no mischiefs at all had as yet resulted from the 
Constitution, the obligation to reform it, if it were proved to 
have a tendency to evil, would not be a whit less imperative, 
Contrivance, combination, foresight, are the characteristics of 
the philosopher ; to wait for specific experience is that of the 
man who is incapable of doing more than groping in the dark. 
What then, it will be said, do you set up visionary theories 
as the rule of conduct ? Is it not upon experience, and experi- 
ence alone, that all human knowledge is founded ? Yes ; experi- 
ence is the only legitimate guide of human actions. By no 
other test can we determine what is good and what is bad. 
None but a madman would question the authority of experi- 
ab ence. But this experience, this infallible directive rule, to 
which we must adhere or perish, does not consist in judging after 

a model, in never departing from what already exists, and in 
copying implicitly both the excellencies and the defects of some 
favourite system. If this be the meaning of the term, improve- 

ment in human affairs can only be effected by deviating from 
experience. In this sense the savage had experience against 

him when he first fixed his cabin in one spot and commenced 
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cultivating the earth. Very different is the experience of a 
philosopher. His is an experience which compares, which 
analyses, which takes to pieces a complicated machine and 
distinguishes between the parts which promote and the parts 
which impede its operation. In this sense experience is synony- 
mous with sound and enlightened theory. By theory I mean 
general propositions; by sound theory I mean theory con- 
formable to experience, theory founded on observation ; not 
observation limited to a single field, but an enlarged view of the 
actions and motives of mankind. 

A country with the natural resources and with the capital 
of Great Britain, in a period of profound peace, and when 
commerce is subjected only to moderate restraints, must be 
ill-governed indeed if it does not rapidly increase in wealth, and 
before we ascribe any part of its prosperity to the goodness of 
its government we must ascertain what are likely to be the effects 
of that government when no other causes of prosperity exist. And 
if we can obtain a practical experiment of the effects which that 
government produces when unassisted by favourable circum- 
stances it will go far towards the ultimate decision of the question. 

Fortunately for our purpose such an experiment presents 
itself in Ireland. That country, which enjoys in so pre-eminent 
a degree the blessings of tranquillity and social order, admirably 
exemplifies the tendency of our institutions. The Irish are in 
the full enjoyment of the English Constitution; nor of that 
alone, but of the unspeakable blessings which we owe to it, our 
admirable system of law, an established Protestant Church, 
and a landed aristocracy. With all these glorious things Ireland 
ought to be “ the envy of surrounding nations and the admira- 
tion of the world.” But what is it? The completest specimen 
upon record of the combined horrors of despotism and anarchy. 
There are the effects of the system which works well. If there- 
fore England is more prosperous than Ireland, if we have not 
yet fallen quite so low, it is not to our institutions that we are 
to ascribe our superiority. 

After all, when I consider attentively the situation of this 
country I really cannot see what foundation there is for such 
unbounded self-applause, nor what these astonishing advantages 
are which distinguish us so pre-eminently above all other nations. 
We enjoy, it is true, a certain degree of security for person and 
property, but how deficient this security is, daily experience 
demonstrates. For greater security for person and property 
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has existed under governments universally acknowledged to 
be bad. Under the Emperor Napoleon the police was so 
efficient that scarcely any crime remained free from detection. 
Then as to cheapness, the other requisite of good government, no 
one I apprehend will attribute this quality to our Constitution. 
A debt of 800 millions and an annual taxation of 60 millions 
(without counting tithes or poor rates) are indeed proud 
monuments of national prosperity ! If frequent wars are a proof 
of misrule we have been engaged since the Revolution of 1688 
in a greater number than any other nation in Europe. If the 
degree in which the body of Civil and Penal Law answers its 
purpose be the circumstances chosen for the criterion of good 
government, in this respect no European nation is worse, and 
one at least in a remarkable degree better than ourselves. If 
discretionary powers entrusted to public officers be regarded as 
a symptom of misgovernment, our justices of peace may well 
be set off against the most arbitrary and oppressive authority 
which ever existed under the most despotic government. 

I pity the man who can see anything to admire in all this. 
I should prefer even the straightforward despot who is not 
imbecile enough to be duped by his own fallacies, but feels and 
acknowledges the power of sinister interest. He, I am sure, 
would ere long be convinced that it is no longer for his advantage 
to hold out against popular feeling; that the age is gone by 
when he could hope to do so with success. For a time is 
approaching when the enquiry “ What has been ” shall no longer 
supersede the enquiry “ What ought to be,” and when the rust 
of antiquity shall no longer be permitted to sanctify institutions 
which reason and the public interest condemn. In vain do 
they who profit by misrule persist in shutting their eyes to the 
advancement of knowledge in the world. In vain do they judge 
of the future by the past, and hope to see the public sink back 
again into the apathy in which they were plunged during the 
age of despotism and superstition. Never did the circum- 
stances of the world bear the most distant resemblance to their 
present state. Never were the blessings of education so widely 
diffused. Never were political questions so freely discussed. 
Never were so many men in existence whose enlarged and 
philosophic views will enable them, when reform takes place, 
to lead the public mind and guard it from going astray as hereto- 
fore. To prevent a change may, at the present day, be fairly 
pronounced impossible. The only question is, shall it be 
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effected by moderate or by violent means. The people have 
always been and still are peaceably inclined. They seek not 
violence ; they avoid it. May they avoid it ever unless they 
are driven to it. But moderate means have been tried. Peti- 
tions without number have been poured into Parliament. If 
our rulers still persist in their resistance it is they, and not 
Reformers, who endeavour to excite insurrection. It is true 
the Reformers do not consider tranquillity as absolutely the end 
of government, and if the greater good, a government responsible 
to the people can only be obtained by means of a commotion, 
no weak and feminine humanity will induce me at least to 
deprecate such a result. But if (which God forbid) it should 
come at last to this, and if moderate means after repeated trials 
should fail to produce the desired effect, let all the evils neces- 
sarily occasioned by those commotions which are the last and 
dangerous resort of the people be on the heads of those eternal 
enemies of mankind who by their interested resistance to the 
spirit of the age will have rendered such a crisis inevitable. 

And now, Sir, before I conclude, let me request as a favour, 
what I might fairly claim as a right, of the gentlemen whowill take 
a different view of the question from myself, and who will support 
their opinions, I have no doubt, with far greater ability than I 
have supported mine. I have one thing to request: let them 
consider that this is a question of argument, and that by argu- 
ment only can it fairly be met: let them consider also that if 
their cause is good it has nothing to fear from argument and 
everything to fear if all the argument should seem to be on the 
other side. Let me not, then, be met by vague and general 
declamation, by appeals to the wisdom of our ancestors, or by 
angry denunciations against innovation. This is not argument, 
Sir, it is unworthy of the name. My case in fact reduces itself 
into a very small compass. I rest it upon two assertions: that 
an aristocracy is bad, and that this government is an aristocracy : 
one or other of these assertions they must disprove or give up 
the point. If they do not touch these propositions they are 
talking in the air: whatever may be their plea it is irrelevant 
and ought to be dismissed. Having asked this for my cause I 


ask nothing for myself. That cause would indeed be ill-served 


if its supporters feared to encounter a few hard words for the 
chance of doing it service. Let them but fairly grapple with my 
arguments, and they have my free permission to exercise as they 
please their powers either of invective or of ridicule upon myself. 
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Germany’s Attitude to Other 


Countries 
Dr. M. J. Bonn 
I 


RANCE has been Germany’s neighbour since the dawn 

of history. She has been her hereditary enemy on the 

one hand and her closest associate on the other. Whilst 
the alliances France concluded with different German potentates 
helped to prevent the Union of the German States which made 
possible France’s supremacy on the Continent, intellectual 
ties of quite a different order have bound the two nations 
even when they fought each other. The magnificent cultural 
trappings of French absolutism were imitated by many German 
courts, even when their policy was anti-French. 

Up to the War remnants of polite society in Catholic Southern 
Germany were in the habit of talking French. French litera- 
ture of the classic age deeply affected German letters so much 
that the first anti-French movement was a revolt of national 
literary genius against that foreign literary domination which 
even the Great Frederick had considered natural. 

Some elements in the German mind are closely related to 
similar strains in the French mind. Frederic’s religious rational- 
ism, with its power of lucid reasoning, is found more often 
across the Rhine. And the conceptions of a rationalistic 
democratic commonwealth which the Revolution spread over 
Europe could be fused easily with the teachings of absolutism 
into the system of State Deification, which a trained bureau- 
cracy worked on both sides of the Rhine. Many an idea 
France has engendered and played with has been deepened, 
transformed, and put into practice in Germany. 

There has been hatred and bitter enmity, but there has 
always been understanding on both sides of the Rhine. The 
control of this river has been an object of many wars, in which 
France has really been the loser; but the existence of frontier 
districts coveted by both sides has always served as a kind of 
bridge. The Rhineland will never be a “ buffer-state,’”’ it 
has been an “ intermediary ” for centuries. 

France has won the last war at an appalling price. She has 
won it through alliances. As she is not sure of the permanency 
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of her triumph, she has tried to break up Germany. She tried 
to stifle her by a system of alliances and to crush her by a heavy 
indemnity, which could never be gathered, thus giving title 
to a kind of permanent occupation. She aimed at the control 
of the steel trade of the Continent, not for economic, but rather 
for political reasons, trying to make German industries, especi- 
ally the coal industry, subservient to her. Hence the struggle 
of the Ruhr. She has failed in all these respects, and is realising 
clearly that conciliation with Germany must be the corner 
stone of European peace. 

The German reaction against France has been rather com- 
plicated. After the Armistice there was no anti-French feeling. 
It would have been very easy to bring about conciliation: the 
French had proved extremely good fighters—far better than 


anybody had expected. But they had won by the help of their - 


Allies. Antagonism was directed against these Allies—the 
English and the American. As the French had always been 
a military nation, it was quite fair that they should win once 
again. But that the victory was due to their Allies, the English 
and the Americans, who were no soldier nations, was more than 
Germany could bear. The English and the Americans were 
ready to be reconciled. Not so the French. They wanted to 
get even for the pressure German occupation had put upon 
them during the War. The Germans could not understand 
the equity of redistributive oppression after peace was made. 
To them the hardness of the French régime was a proof of cold 
innate cruelty rather resembling Louis XIV.’s devastations of 
the Palatinate, than the reaction of a four years’ strain. The 
favouring of the Separatist movement, the insistence on forma- 
listic rights, the haughtiness of the occupational régime were 
ascribed to the lust of power of French Imperialism, whilst they 
were really due to fear, the fear of a nation with a stationary 
population, striving after permanent economic equilibrium— 
le bien d’étre, where there is room for everybody—confronted 
by a rapidly increasing race, believing in restless technical 
and economic progress. 

There has been fear and there may be hatred, but nature 
has forced both nations to live together, be it as friends or be 
it as foes; they cannot get rid of each other without anni- 
hilating themselves. 

This fact is clearly reflected in the attitude of the German 
Nationalists. They have quite a fellow-feeling for nationalists 
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of the type of the Action Frangaise and are really grateful to 
them and the policy they advocate. For it keeps open the 
old sores which make possible their own aggressive nationalism. 
It can be truly said that these two groups, whilst honestly 
attacking each other, feel a kind of sympathetic obligation to 
each other for keeping up the game of hating the hereditary 
enemy. And both know that the day on which the Open sores 
are Closed (the occupation of the Rhineland, and the cessation 
of interference in German national life in one way or another), 
tension will be quickly lessened. 

The Germans do not envy the French, who have no possessions 
which Germany really covets, including even their colonial 
Empire. They do not consider the French very efficient in the 
economic sphere and do not fear their competition. Their 


- monopoly may hamper other nations: but not being properly 


worked, it does not make its owner formidable or enviable. 
Moreover, to the German mind the French seem conscious of 
this inferiority and quite willing, when things have settled down, 
to enter into partnership with Germany. The German attitude 
is somewhat like that of a strong man who got worsted in a 
domestic row with his wife’s family. But as the lady is extremely 
attractive, and as he knows he can cope with her, provided the 
others keep out, he is not really angry with her. The family 
irritate him, but provided he is allowed to dominate in the 
future he is quite ready to resume the old union. 

The struggle between the German and the French heavy 
industry, and the way in which it was concluded by an inter- 
national steel-pact, may illustrate this tendency. 


II 


There have been times when certain German groups adored 
England. The Conservative landed interest looked upon 
Burke’s theory of the British Constitution as the embodiment 
of political wisdom. The German Liberals, on the other 
hand, saw in Britain’s industrial achievement the pioneer work 
done in the emancipation of the middle class. One party 
admired feudal England; the other party believed in the 
England of the Manchester School. As the foundations of 
English political life were quite different from those of con- 
tinental Europe, very few understood it. In England the 
State was a weak abstraction, practically governed by the 
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forces of society. In Germany the State was an extremely 
strong reality efficiently managed by a well-trained bureaucracy. 
Society in the British or even French sense of the word never 
existed in Germany ; there have been classes and groups (what 
the Germans call “ Kreise,” which means a good deal more than 
“set ”), but there never has been a unified, stratified society. 
Moreover, broadly speaking, German Conservatism was ex- 
tremely religious, and Liberalism mainly freethinking. (I well 
remember the horror of a prominent German Liberal when he _ 
came to England first at the end of the last century, and dis-- 


covered to his great dismay that the Liberal party was by no <‘ 


means dominated by the ideas of advanced freethinkers, but by 
those of extremely strenuous Nonconformist divines.) 

What has misled Germans most when dealing with England 
was the fact that England, so to speak, has always been double- - 
barrelled. The interplay between Roundhead and Cavalier, 
between Church and Chapel, between Democracyand Aristocracy, 
which has dominated British life, has baffled the systematic 
German mind. Things British have never been logical. If 
this were a mere theoretical problem it would not much matter. 
(If people looked for uniformity and found diversity, the utmost 
which could happen to them as mere observers is a feeling of 
being dazed.) With politics it is different. Great Britain is 
a democracy, ruled by the consent of the people at home and 
inthe Dominions. But her vast Colonial Empire is an extremely 
efficient autocracy. She has learned the art of wielding power 
with very little visible pressure. But it is pressure, nevertheless. 

As Britain has been the greatest conquering nation of the 
world, she is satisfied with what she has got. Being thoroughly 
saturated, she talks peace. Germany, often having been set 
upon by other nations in a very unceremonious way, has a 
feeling of unrest and naturally does not consider the existing 
world the best of all worlds possible. 

Germany has fairly well understood imperialistic Greater 
Britain, her policy and her methods. She has envied her and 
criticised her. She has, on the other hand, appreciated “ Little 
England,” her idealism and her reasoning—admiring her moral 
courage and occasionally despising her to a certain degree for 
her intended self-denial. But the curious mixture, called the 
British Empire, in which the practice of Greater Britain is subtly 
mixed with the theory of Little England, is awfully difficult to 
understand, if not by generous intuition. Naturally Germany's 
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attitude towards England has been a mixture of half-veiled 
jealous admiration and suspicious arrogant contempt. German 
imperialists and some aggressive business people railed at 
England for securing the choicest spots of the world. They 
considered her ways of wielding domination and of organising 
business as rather foolish from their own point of view. Eng- 
land’s policy of saving her strength was to them weakness and 
meanness, and her neglect of industrial organisation was not 
ascribed to great wealth which made it superfluous, but to 
incapacity rather. And when England, as happened during 
the War, suddenly showed that she could organise quite effici- 
ently, notwithstanding her haphazard ways, peontt got angry 
with her rather than with their own faulty observation. More- 
over, she has had one great advantage over all nations which 


~ is a good reason for envy and contempt : She has been damned 


lucky. There is a suspicion that it was her good fortune which 
enabled her to exhibit frequently a kind of moral superiority 
which less lucky nations have often admired. Since experience 
has shown that she is quite capable of giving it up, when it 
suits her game to become very much as her neighbours are, 
disillusion is often engendered. 

The way, for example, in which Great Britain dealt with 
German private property in the peace treaties has really not 
been very different from the way in which the others handled 
it. It made a deep impression on the public mind in Germany, 
corroborating, so to speak, the pre-war conception, that England 
is not a bellicose nation and does not like war, but is not averse 
to drawing commercial profits from it, when she has started 
for the defence of moral principles. 

Such reasoning is, after all, the price every nation must pay 
who has advocated certain moral principles, and who has been 
lucky enough to benefit from their application. 

It is this way of reasoning which has blinded public opinion 
in Germany to the sacrifice England alone of all the great 
warring nations had been willing to make for the reasonable 
settlement of the reparation and the inter-allied debt problems. 
And it makes it very hard for the German people to understand 
the aims of British policy. 

They take it for granted that Great Britain really prizes 
peace above everything. They may get a little cynical occa- 
sionally, when there is trouble on some colonial border, which 
is settled in rather a high-handed way. They naturally sym- 
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pathise occasionally with the disturbers of the “ Pax Britan- 
nica.” It is but human that a nation whose colonial possessions 
are gone and who has become a “ have not,” does mildly enjoy 
the trouble the most prominent of the “ haves ” may have got 
into, whilst digesting a choice morsel. But they are not quite 
sure whether Britain’s longing for peace is not rather due to 
weakness. The connection between sound finance and sound 
politics, which greatly affects England’s political life, is not 
well understood in Germany. If England is really as strong 
as she is supposed to be—and after all territorially she has been 
the great gainer in the War—and if she sincerely wants peace, 
why has she not restrained France when France wished to per- 
petuate war in the legal disguise of occupations and sanctions ? 

German public opinion has often come to the conclusion 


that it is fear, and nothing but fear. It has realised clearly - . 


enough that for military purposes England has ceased to be an 
island. It does not see the silent pressure which has often been 
successfully applied to the French Ally. Nor does it under- 
stand that the pressure can only be exercised as long as there 
is an Alliance, that a complete rupture between England and 
France would at certain moments have merely eliminated 
England, short of a war between France and England, and made 
France supreme in Europe. 

If England were merely imperialistic, bent on domination, 
Germany might understand her, some people approving and 
some disapproving her. And the same might hold good if 
she were but the defender of democracy and the right of small 
nations to govern themselves, and to do business by peaceful 
trading. It is that curious combination which has not only 
baffled Germany, but all Continental people, and which makes 
it even difficult for the United States to understand with which 
of the two Englands they are dealing at a time. 

The result is a general feeling that one cannot do very much 
with England. She is either unwilling or unable to weigh 
in with all her strength, the more so as her interests are spread 
all over the world, so that at certain moments fighting on the 
Afghan border or prohibition on the Canadian frontier may 
present to her a graver problem than the Rhine or the Vistula. 

The average German likes England’s ways of living when he 
has had a chance to know them, but he does not understand 
English ways of reasoning, however many chances one may 
give him. It is just the opposite in the case of France : Many 
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Germans admire the French mind who would not be very 
happy if they had to live in the proper national French ways. 
The English have always maintained that they are a stupid 
people, and they very often succeeded in making one believe it. 
Is it not natural that one gets rather angry when one finds out 
that from their own particular point of view being stupid has 


III 


There is a curious sympathetic understanding between 
Germany and the United States. Itis not racial, for since the 


w “generation of 1848 has died out, German Americans have not 
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formed an important link between the two countries. It is, 
one might almost call it, an affinity of the mind, doubly per- 
plexing inasmuch as the religious currents which often make the 
American mind quiver rarely produce vibrations in the German. 
It is not historical either, for the political co-operation between 
the two countries, though friendly in many cases, has never 
deeply affected the course of events. 

It may be due to the fact that both nations to-day are really 
ruled by business-men. Not that the successful business-men 
have turned politicians. They rather despise the politician, 
whose actions they try to subject to the higher wisdom of big 
business, or of organised labour—both groups looking at 
politics as a by-play of economics. In the home of the trust, 
and in the land of the cartel the public are in the habit of 
worshipping at the shrine of the god of efficiency. 

Thus a nation whose educated classes have been steeped in 
the idealistic metaphysics of German philosophy is striving 
after the goal aspired to the surging masses of a new country, 
whose materialistic creed is leavened by a strong but very 
naive sentimental idealism. It is no question of blood being 
thicker than water, or hands across the sea, but rather a case 
of telepathic international currents. 

Some romantic groups in Germany may loathe everything 
American, because it stands for mere utilitarianism. Their 
voicings correspond very closely to those of certain Radical 
sections in the United States, who consider the practical achieve- 
ments of their own country as the killing of the American soul, 
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But, broadly speaking, classes and masses in both countries 
understand each other extremely well. The average American 
business-man no longer looks to Paris as the coveted goal of 
his European experience. He may go there when he feels | 
inclined to be naughty, but Berlin and its great hotels with 4 
their lobbies, where cosmopolitanism is but one hundred pers * ~a 
cent. Americanism, is his ideal of “ feeling at home in Europe.” 
They attract him far more than the towers of Notre Dame or 
the dreaming spires of Oxford. For the bulk of the people in both 
countries are a mass of worthy striving bourgeois (notwith- 
standing the Marxian theory of class warfare, the Socialistic 
German Trade Unionist is a typical bourgeois), not content 
as the bourgeois of the Latin countries are with the bien-être 
they inherited from their fathers, but trying to make the world 
better by technical efficiency, and permeating the outward: 


results of that technical efficiency with some sort of spiritual 7 ) 

craving, be it religious or metaphysical. 
Economics being predominant, Germans understand the ` 

main outlines of American politics, and vice versa. And as œ & 


Germany has neither foreign possessions nor many friction points 
with the United States, as she is disarmed and incapable for the 
time being of developing her military strength, her actual 
situation really approaches fairly closely the ideal of the great 
bourgeois nation across the sea, which does not want to waste 
money and men on military ventures, which is very keen on 
development work, which needs an outlet for her surplus 
capital. 
For some time America’s successful participation in the 
War drove the Germans nearly mad. Wilson’s peace principles, 
when announced to the world, infuriated the German mili- 
tarists. The failure of those principles, when he went into | 
action, deeply offended the German Liberals. But all that is 
practically forgotten. America’s withdrawal from the Peace 
Treaty did an enormous practical damage to Germany in many 
ways. But the separation of this greatest of all countries from 
the host of her enemies gave her a feeling of moral support, 
for which she has been grateful. America may not have 
desired it, and she certainly did not deserve it. Later on the 
| resumption of America’s political isolation, coùpled with the 
assumption of American economic participation in European 
business, profoundly affected the situation. America’s dealing 
with German private property may not have been very different 
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from England’s policy ; it was done in such a way as to make 
people believe that private property was safe in the United 
States, whilst it was not safe in England. And her repeated 
pronouncement in favour of the principles of the free sea—if 
Europe does not accept it very quickly, America herself will not 
stand by it when twenty years have gone—is naturally popular 
in all countries who cannot aspire to the control of the sea. 

The silent pressure and co-operation exercised by American 
governments, diplomats, and business-men during the various 
Reparation crises have probably been exaggerated in the same 
way in which England’s efforts have been underestimated. 

Her attitude towards France and England has undoubtedly 
put very heavy pressure upon the German finances, but public 
opinion is not aware of it. That opinion is quite convinced 
that America is peaceful, helpful, and generous, whilst European 
neighbours are warlike, exacting, and mean. And since the 
Dawes Plan has set the flow of American capital into Germany 
into motion, a good deal of very close economic participating is 
taking place. The same industrial concerns who would start a 
violent campaign against the danger of foreign European con- 
trol, are quite willing to allow Americans to get a dominating 
influence. There is a kind of business romanticism growing 
about America. Even some people who ought to know better 
talk about the American miracle. 

All this, after all, is natural enough. For Germany, having 
been cut down to a mere central European country, has the 
natural feeling that all the powerful European countries with 
whom she had to deal, either have grown rich or strong at her 
cost, or want something from her territorially or politically. 
America is not in Europe. She is not even in the League of 
Nations. Apart from tariff legislation there is not much oppor- 
tunity for friction. 


IV 


It is impossible to discuss Germany’s relations with all 
her neighbours and the Powers of the world. Her attitude 
to Italy presents some extremely interesting features: The 
more vociferous German groups who favour Fascism adore 
the system run by Mussolini. Though it may be doubted 


whether they always understand that Fascist Italy is by no 
means a Capitalist’s paradise, they would love its transplanta- 
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tion to Germany. But naturally being nationalists to the core 
they do not appreciate the Italianisation of the South-Tirolian 
Germans, though they love the Duce’s anti-French diplomacy. 

The relations to Czechoslovakia and Poland are interesting 


—the latter are charged with a good deal of international PE 
electricity. There is no deep-seated personal animosity on” 


the Western frontier between Germans and French, or even 
Germans and Belgians. On the Eastern border it is different. 
The Poles hate the Germans, because they have been subjected 
to them and have been forced by them into the ways of the 
technically superior civilisation. The Germans loathe the 
Poles because they feel that a race technically backward, but 
possessing a great social charm, has not only broken loose from 
the old ascendancy, but is often trying to play the superior, 


before it has proved equal. Here is a real psychological danger: 


point, which it will take a long time to remove. 

Most interesting of all German foreign relations is Germany’s 
attitude to Russia. It was Germany, and especially the 
German working class, who arrested the triumphal progress 
of the Bolshevist system in Central Europe in the winter Ig18- 
19. This was the more remarkable inasmuch as Bolshevism 
as an economic system was made in Germany. The Russians 
were original in its interpretation and most of all in its applica- 
tion. Its main intellectual structure was raised in Germany. 
German systems have always run Russia. Without the German 
bureaucrats from the Baltic provinces the Tsars could not 
have ruled Russia efficiently. From that point of view, Russia 
really was a kind of German colonial dependency before the War. 

Things have changed considerably. The originality in the 
present Russian system is not its logical structure, but its 
ruthless application by Asiaticly tinged Russian minds. The 
faint smell of German origin which may have exhaled from 
Marx’ system when Lenin transplanted it to put it into practice, 
has faded long ago. When men and systems are made Gods 
they always lose their national birth certificate. 

Apart from the not very strong communistic element in 
Germany, Bolshevism as a system has no friends here. And 
fortunately the German Communist party, though not weak 
in numbers and in enthusiasm, has been blessed with an 
incapacity for leadership rarely found anywhere else. But 
there are some very curious interplays between Germany and 
Russia. A good many of the German intellectuals whose 
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economic basis inflation has destroyed, and who are disappointed 
by the humdrum ways of German politics, have a certain 
romantic hankering after Russia. What America is to the 
business efficiency fiend, Russia is to the dreamers of dreams, 
who do not know much about the existing order of things at 
home, except that they dislike it and who look for something 
eu under the sun in Russia. To them Russia is the promised 
and. 

In another sense of the word this holds good of certain groups 
of business-men. They are looking for new markets in un- 
developed worlds. Russia to them holds out much hope; in 
that way she is their promised land. They have certain 
advantages over foreign competitors, for, owing to former long 
intercourse, they know Russian ways. Moreover, as Germany 
cannot be imperialistic, even if she liked to be, Russia is not 
frightened of her. There have been times when certain big 
German business concerns looked to very close co-operation 
between the two countries. They were quite willing to waive 
their claims against Russia as to pre-War debts, for they were 
more interested in the execution of new orders than in the 
fulfilment of old contracts. Since the great dearth of capital 
in Germany things have changed. Russia cannot be developed 
without credits, and Germany without American assistance is 
unable to furnish the capital needed. 

There is a third line of reasoning. In the monarchical days 
of the past, close co-operation between Russia and Germany 
has been fairly frequent. But Russia in the imagination of 
many people is closely associated with the war of liberation of 
1813. Her crossing the border enabled Prussia to start the 
great national rising against Napoleon. The Belle-Alliance 
of Waterloo is long ago forgotten. But from time to time there 
is a revival of the memory of Tauroggen, when General Yorck— 
against his King’s orders—joined the Russian army, marching 
against Napoleon. Does it not suggest that an alliance with 
the Russian may help Germany to complete freedom ? 

The Russians had their chance at the Genoa Conference 
when the Western Powers treated both countries as naughty 
boys whom the morally superior grown-ups could not associate 
with on equal terms. By hurting Germany’s susceptibilities 
they drove her into the arms of Russia. Russia quickly reaped 
the looked-for harvest. Having been acknowledged by Germany, — 
the other nations had to follow suit. The German hopes did 
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not materialise. The friendliness of Russia may have kept 
back Poland during the days of the Ruhr occupation. It 
certainly had no effect whatever in bringing this after-war 
war to an end. 

The romanticism of a humiliated nation is, however, not 
greatly affected by material facts. As long as there is a feeling 
in Germany that, notwithstanding her participation in the 
League of Nations, she counts for less than other nations, as 
long as the last trace of reduced sovereignty such as occupation 
of provinces, withholding of territories (Saar), and financial 
control are not completely done away with, there always will 
be a hankering to join the outlaws. As Russia is an outlaw, 
not legally perhaps but socially, as far as the economic system 
of the other great nations is concerned, Germany may be 


willing to join her whenever she feels that she is not taken at - 


her full value. And as Russia has become the protagonist of 
the anti-imperialistic movement, not because she cared for the 
well-being of subject nations, but rather because she desires the 
upheaval of ruling capitalistic nations, points of sympathetic 
co-operation may not be wanting. 

For it is natural that Germany, having been deprived of all 
colonial and foreign territorial responsibilities, must do one of 
two things: She must either try to be on a par again with the 
other nations, and in some way join again the class of nations 
ruling dependent possessions. Or, if she properly reads the 
signs of the time and realises that the age of colonisation has 
gone, that the present time can best be called the age of counter- 
colonisation, she must shape her policy in such a way as to be 
the friend and adviser of striving nations, who are beginning 
their career as free and independent States. 

In that way her course may apparently run parallel to that 
of Russia, though in reality it must be different. For her 
task is not to subvert the existing order of things and to produce 
chaos, but to lend her disinterested economic and spiritual help 
to prevent chaos where ascendancy has gone. 
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Notes on Reaction in France 


JULIEN BENDA. Translated by FRANCIS BIRRELL 
PART I 


In Democracies, revolutions are fomented by men of mark. 
ARISTOTLE, Politics, V. 3. 


I. SENTIMENTAL REACTION 


VER since it has existed, the democratic régime in 

France has met with an opposition which will probably 

last as long as the régime itself. The principal motive 
forces of this opposition seem to me to be the following : 


I1. The resentment felt by the former classes of privilege 
for the system which has removed their privileges. (The 
Monarchy had begun the removal of privilege, but this 
has been forgotten.) 

2. The dislike of persons known as clericals for a régime 
based on the separation of religious authority and political 
power. (Under the Monarchy, this separation existed in 
practice, but not in principle.) 

3. The alarm of the well-to-do classes, who see that a 
democratic government opens the door to the working 
class, who will in time dispossess them. 

4. The hatred felt by a large section of the people 
(peasants, employees, and shopkeepers in a small way) for 
an authority which is anonymous and invisible, and of 
which Parliament is the symbol: their preference goes 
out to an authority which is personal and visible, provided 
they think it emanates from themselves (Cæsarianism, Bona- 
partism, Boulangism). 

s5, The aversion felt by certain artistic temperaments for 
any society which is not, in theory at least, based on 
hierarchy, a society of which the various parts are not 
subordinated one to the other, like the various parts of 
a cathedral: the exasperation these artists experience for 
the vulgarity of the modern world, which they think is 
a new thing, and the cause of which they wish to find in 
the democratic régime. 

6. The hatred felt by people who wish to cut a fine figure 
for a régime which asserts the principle of equality; or 
more exactly the wish of such people to appear to feel this 
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hatred—this “ disgust ”—and thus to gain a reputation for 
elegance. This motive force in the opposition, which is 
commonly called snobbery, is particularly strong in the 
upper middle class, especially among the women. 


Most of these motive forces can be, and in fact are, combined 
in the same individual. A noble who hates democracy for 
having robbed him of his privileges, hates it also in his rôle of 
alarmed capitalist. The bourgeois, who hates it because he is 
rich, hates it also because he is by temperament Cesarian and 
a snob. A man of letters, who is a reactionary for esthetic 
reasons, is reactionary also out of snobbery and fear for his 
property. However, certain factors are incompatible with 
each other. The real noble is never Czesarian (at heart I mean). 
The Cæsarian peasant is not a clerical. 

It will be observed that I have not placed, among the 
component parts of the opposition to democracy, a sentiment 
which the opposition never stops claiming for itself : patriotism, 
the wish “to defend the country against a régime which is 
leading it to its destruction.” I do not go into it because, as 
a matter of fact, this sentiment does not seem deeply ensconced 
in the heart of the reactionary. Reaction, at its source, seems to 
me to be essentially a class passion, a movement dictated 
by class interests, as has been shown by the analysis above; 
it is only subsequently, when Reaction perceives all the 
advantages to be got from its patriotism, that reaction becomes 
patriotic. 

Patriotism is not in the tradition of the aristocracy (the 
Emigration), nor in that of the clergy (Ultramontanism), nor 
in that of the middle classes (1814).2 The only section of the 
reactionary mass with whom patriotism is a profound and 
traditional sentiment is that of the people in a small way, 
who are Bonapartist and Boulangist.® 

Incidentally, it is in order to bring over these small people, 
whose support is essential in a country where everyone can 

1! This sentiment was born along with democracy. We know that the ranks 
of the Emigration were swollen with untitled persons, one of whose joys it was to be 


confused with the nobility by the foreign population, and to write themselves down 
dukes or counts in hotel books. 


2 We should remember that during the whole of the Second Empire the middle 
classes opposed the laws strengthening the army. “Weare tied to that ignoble 
conservative party which hates revolution and wants peace at any price ” (Prince 
Napoleon to Darimon in August 1859: Darimon, Histoire d'un parte, p. 284). 

3 Much less true since the War. 
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vote, that the well-placed reactionary has turned nationalist.1 
Let us add here once more that the parade of this sentiment 
may in the long run have brought it into being. In any case, 
patriotism, or rather nationalism, is sincerely felt by the 
snob-reactionary. For him, to be a nationalist is to get elected 
to a very smart club, along with Du Guesclin, Joan of Arc, 
Louis XIV (not Napoleon), from which everything not French 
is excluded—Kant, for instance, and Goethe. Further, the 
religion of the nation is not necessarily insincere in the case of 
the esthetic reactionary. I shall not further claim as original 
causes of reactionary passion (whatever its priests may say) the 
indignation caused by the spectacle of the “scandals,” the 
“ slackness,” the “favouritism,” the “ sectional exclusiveness,” 
the “ immorality ” offered by the democratic régime. If such 


` indignation were a prime cause of passion, I should observe 


its being sometimes excited, under the influence of this spectacle, 
in the breast of persons who before were not in a rage. But 
I observe this very rarely ; on the contrary, I observe the whole 
time people, already overflowing with reactionary passion, 
who use all their energy in discovering vilenesses with 
which the democratic like other régimes is swarming, so as 
the better to gratify their passion. Once more I should like 
to say that the ordinary chain of feeling is not, that one hates 
a thing because one finds it bad, but that one finds it bad 
because one hates it. 

Finally, I do not think I ought to count as a motive force some- 
thing which constitutes, nevertheless, a large item in the balance 
of reactionary passion: the rage of the “ failures in life.” Asa 
matter of fact, failures in life have no particular hatred for 
democracy. They would make any existing régime responsible 
for their misfortunes, and their hostility often relaxes if by 
some chance life begins to smile on them. _ À 

The opposition which I have just described is not in agreement 
as to the degree in which the democratic régime should disappear. 
The noble and the clerical, in their heart of hearts, want the 
total disappearance of the régime, the total suppression of the 
two elements that go to constitute it—egalitarianism and 
laicity. They are out-and-out reactionaries. The bourgeois, 


1 Itis noteworthy that during the elections of 1889, at the time of the Boulanger 
affair, the candidates who thought they were going to win on their merits took 
good care not to ally themselves with the “ national party.” (See André Siegfried, 
Tableau politique de la France de l'Ouest, p. 433-) 
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anxious about his property, only wishes for the suppression of 
the régime in as far as it favours the progress of the working 
class. The sort of state he desires would only be anti-egali- 
tarian and clerical in the measure necessary to hold in the 
working class. Nevertheless, he is compelled by force | of 
circumstances to ally himself with the out-and-out reactionaries, 
and in fact the régimes which have been founded to meet his 
wishes, like the Second Empire, tend towards the total extinction 
of democracy. The small men, who like a referendum and a 
leader, have no use for a state in which the clergy hold the 
reins, and still less one in which certain classes are privileged. 
Nevertheless in practice the kind of state brought into existence 
to meet their wishes (First Empire) develops more or less quickly 
into a state of that sort The esthetic reactionaries are quite 
simply out-and-out reactionaries. As for the snob-reactionaries, - 
they want the egalitarian régime to come to an end, without 
quite knowing what to put in its place. Many of them, par- 
ticularly the sham nobility, feel deep down inside the danger of 
a really aristocratic régime which might begin verifying their 
claims and scratching them off the club presided over by 
Du Guesclin.2 However, in practice the snob-reactionary 
goes on for absolute reaction. 

Resentment towards the democratic régime is felt with very 
varying degrees of personal passion. When on this point 
we must distinguish the resentment due to wounded self- 
interest and that due to wounded pride, and the first might be 
presumed to be far less bitter than the second, when we observe 
how often self-interest comes to terms with its adversary, and 
pride never. The noble feels the harm done to his private 
interests in that he has been dispossessed of his property and 
made to pay taxes. But I do not think that he any longer feels 
very bitterly about this. Sons do not feel very strongly about 
the misfortunes of their great-grandparents as they only 
know about it from books. I have the feeling that a number 
of young nobles admit more and more that the non-privileged 
state into which they are born is quite a natural one. I should 
be inclined to think that resentment about losing their property 
persists more keenly among the clergy, because ecclesiastical 

1 For the inevitable evolution of the Bonapartist régime see the wise pages of 
M. André Siegfried, op. cit., pp. 477 et seqq. 
2 As for example the Government of Louis XVIII demanding proofs of one 


hundred years’ noblesse before admission to certain schools (Vaulabelle, Histoire 
des deux Restaurations, t. ii, p. 124). : 
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instruction insists on talking about it. But, on the other hand, 
the reactionary sentiment which is founded on damaged self- 
interest is very strong among the middle classes, which are 
witnesses of the damage done to themselves and of the threats 
made against their order. Reactionary sentiments based on 
wounded pride are felt by the nobility m as far as the nobility 
has stopped belonging to an order recognised as superior by 
law and shining with the prestige attached to this recognition, 
and also in as far as it must submit to equality before the law and 
general regulations and in admission to the public services. 
In these cases, too, I think the wound is on the way to being 
healed, especially as the moral and even political hegemony of 
the noble still continues in many parts of France, while belief 
in his natural superiority is still far from being abolished 
(N.B. the salons and the humble attitude of so many bourgeois 
before titled persons). Resentment due to wounded pride is 
very keen among the clericals, even more perhaps among the 
faithful than with the clergy itself, which also on many occasions 
enjoys the feelings engendered by a still vigorous prestige. 
Reactionary sentiments due to wounded pride are particularly 
keen with snobs and men of letters, whose feelings democratic 
government ventures to disregard. Men of letters especially 
often seem to take democracy as a personal insult. To sum up, 
the mass of real passion against democracy is provided by the 
clericals, the snobs, and the writers. But if wounded pride 
constitutes the emotional basis of Reaction, wounded self- 
interest brings about changes of government. Wounded pride 
insults and finds satisfaction in contempt. Threatened self- 
interest reflects and takes steps. The only reactionary 
element which is likely to be translated into practical action is 
the anxiety of the rich. 

How great a danger in reality does this reactionary mass 
constitute to the democratic régime ? What has it done in the 
last hundred years? There have been a good many leagues, a 
good many coalitions, a good many “ fasci,” but very few 
conspiracies! Many a threat in the House, in the Press, and in 
the Pulpit; much rage in drawing-rooms, regimental messes, 
and clubs. Still, there have been three campaigns which have 


1 It is curious to observe, that while republicans constantly conspire under 
dictatorships, reactionaries conspire very little, and that little less and less under a 
republic. As one cannot admit they are the less brave of the two, one can only 


imagine that they are the less hopeful. 
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really alarmed their opponents: the 16th of May, Boulangism, 
and the electoral assault of the “ Patrie française ” in 1902 ; 
and finally one which was successful, the coup ad état of the 
Second Empire which has been rightly described as a Bou- 
langism which came off. Note that all these campaigns had 
the support of the dissatisfied bourgeoisie, without which 
apparently no reactionary movement can hope for success. 

The ideological reaction—to what extent does it overlap 
the sentimental reaction ? 

The opposition which I have just described, whether it 
proceeds from threatened interests or from wounded sensibility, 
is purely emotional; it consists of gestures of pure passion 
which can, as a matter of fact, be translated into acts (cf. 
Boulangism). In the region of thought it is expressed by a 
small number of extremely simple affirmations, quite devoid 
of any kind of argument, however frivolous, affirmations which 
do not go beyond saying that the leaders of the republic are 
sectaries and small thieves. The reaction of Passion has no 
doctrine.? 

But recently Democracy has seen an enemy of quite another 
kind rise up against it. Some men have grouped themselves 
together to hurl against it a method of action which is essentially 
ideological, a system of ideas, founded, it is asserted, on the 
most rigid and scientifc reasoning, all subsequent action being 
merely the servant of reason. One might call this the opposition 
of learned formation, the former opposition being that of 
popular formation. Although this ideological opposition can 
create sentiment and action on its own account, I think it is 
dangerous to the present régime only in as far as it overlaps the 
sentimental reaction which I have just described. So I shall 
examine the principal articles of doctrine of the Action 
Française from the point of view of the satisfaction afforded 


1 It has not been sufficiently noticed that neither in 1814 nor 1815 was the re- 
establishment of the monarchy the work of the old privileged orders only. In 
1815 apparently it was effected without them, either because they had not dared hope 


for it or because they feared to compromise it by asserting themselves. Speaking 


of the revolt of the Chambers on the morrow of Waterloo and the dismissal of 
Napoleon, Lafayette writes: ‘‘ During all this affair, as at the first Restoration, the 
Royalist party never showed itself” (Memoirs, vol. v, p. 455). 

2 The philosophy of this doctrine is more or less exhausted in the following 
utterance: ‘‘ To the sectarian and persecuting republic, which is nothing but the 
affair and the booty of a hateful and rapacious oligarchy, we oppose an open-minded 
and generous republic, the republic of Liberty and Equality, the National Republic” 
(Speech of Jules Lamattre to the electors of the XIth Arrondissement, July 11, 
1900: Echo de Paris, July 12). 
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to the popular forms of reaction. This entails my examining 
them under their simplest form, the only form which gives them 


4 any chance of reaching the masses, and a form in which they 
are incidentally never tired of presenting themselves. 
rm Before going any further I shall note some of the special 


conditions attaching to the doctrine of the Action française 
and the consequences of those conditions. 


_ I. First, the special character of the movement which 
it is desired to create, a movement at the service of an idea, 
of a formally constituted idea, of adogma. The army that 
the doctors of the Action française wish to hurl against 
the Republic is an army of theologians, like the armies of 
Cromwell or John of Leyden; their natural instinct, 
which they hide less and less, is to discover and even to 
combat any anti-democratic action, which ventures to 
exercise itself outside their teaching. One cannot deny 
that such an army, in as far as they succeed in creating it, 
has a particular strength of its own. We may add that their 
implicit avowal of sectarianism, while it frightens off many 
people, certainly attracts many others: young people 
fascinated by the rigid gestures of the absolute; artists 
disgusted by the twaddle of tolerance. 

2. The course of action desired by the Action frangaise 
is, as I have said, a course of action at the service of an idea: 
we might add of an idea expounded from above, elaborated 
by a Supreme Council, and to which the troops must 
adhere, with their reason certainly, but without reservation. 
That such is the intention of the doctors is shown by the 
violence with which they attack those of the faithful who 
had one day dared question certain articles of the faith 
and even break with it : a violence much greater than that 
shown towards those who were never among the faithful. 
This trumpeting of authoritarianism is not without its 
c charm for certain souls: for young people possessed with 

the desire for complete self-sacrifice, for artists to whom 
solitary thinking is a form of disorder and hence of ugliness. 

3. Doctrinaire Reaction must, as I have said, attract 
the reactionary mass, if it is to overturn Democracy ; and 
in a country where everyone has votes, it must attract the — 
non-reactionary mass as well. The situation 1s really — 
terrible for those who attack democracy in a country — 
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where democracy is practised. They must persuade the 
people—now sovereign—to declare themselves unworthy 
of their sovereignty. They must persuade them to resign. 
But while on occasion (the 4th of August) aristocrats have 
voluntarily abandoned the advantages assured them by 
the existing régime, I doubt the same abnegation having 
ever been shown by navvies and porters. Whether they 
have perceived this difficulty or not, it is certain that the 
doctors of the Action francaise want their appeal to be 
popular, if one may judge by their demagogic tone, so 
different in that from the tone of their ancestors, Bonald 
and Maistre, by their unceasingly repeated pretension to act 
on the working classes, and their loudly trumpeted success 
with those classes. But all the time they wanted to appeal 
to these classes, they have been anxious to create an army 
of milicians who would upset the régime by violence, and 
this double game is certainly the principal reason for 
their failure. Those who would upset a democracy must 
choose between two methods: to overturn it by force or 
to seize the power with the instruments which the régime 
puts at their disposition—to organise a “ coup” or to 
conquer, directly or indirectly, the electoral body. For 
success, a definite choice must be made between these two 
methods, which entail entirely different tactics, and which 
necessarily defeat each other if practised concurrently. 
Well, not only have the leaders of the Action frangaise not 
chosen between them, but they do not seem to have 
observed their essential incompatibility. This is proved, 
for example, by their famous formula, “ By every means, 
even legal ones,” as if the pursuit of legal means, if it 
is meant to be effective, did not entail one’s abandoning 
the praise of other methods The hopeless position in 
which our royalist doctors find themselves to-day is the 
result of this inability to choose. Their preaching of 
Machiavellianism, so intelligently adapted to the raising 
of young pretorians, had necessarily to be disowned by the 
doctors the moment it was denounced by high moral 


1 Similar criticisms might, I am told, be applied to German monarchism, which 
has for ten years been in bankruptcy because it cannot choose between a coup de 
force and the conquest of the electorate. One can only ask whether in the future 
any reactionary party at work in a country based on universal suffrage will not 
find itself in this position. This would be a remarkable guarantee of durability 
for democratic régimes. 
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authorities, as has happened during the last two years. 
Otherwise they would have to abandon all hope of popular 


x4 support, as the people is not yet sufficiently educated to 
appreciate political amorality. On the other hand, they, 
va by disavowing it, risk losing the ear of the pretorians.1 


And doubtless they will say that these “ incompatibilities ” 
are fabrications of an ideologue, that it is the business of 
a man of action to collect supporters where he may, and 
that later sophistry is always at hand to conciliate contra- 
dictory teaching. It remains to be seen if they have not 
too much presumed upon their art. 

4. I have just noted one important difference between 
the doctors of the Action française and their ancestors 
Bonald and Maistre. Here is another. For the most part 
these last writers took up their stand on the religious and 
moral ground, and were busy with revealing in democracy 
the curse of God and the damnation of the human race 
(such was later the position of Brunetiére). Their descend- 
> ants assert that they know nothing about matters of this 

kind, and stick to the “ facts.” The doctors of the Action 
francaise compare the successive régimes which have 
governed France from their effect on the prosperity of the 
nation and the place it held in the world, in fact from an 
entirely positive point of view.2 Here again they satisfy 
their clientèle of young realists, but shock the reactionary 
mass, which does not appreciate indifference to the religious, 

still less to the moral problem, when it is frankly stated. 
1 Asa matter of fact they did not lose it. The pretorians understood perfectly 
well that their leaders’ assurances of sound morality were simply dictated by 


political necessity. : A ye ai 
2 An unfailing way to mislead anyone venturing into political life is to evoke 


unexpectedly the conception of pure morals, when one has only to study the rela- 


tions and combinations of a set of facts. 


(To be continued) 
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T is evident that popular government is passing through 

a critical stage of its development. The next generation 

will probably decide whether democracy can be made a 
tolerable and an efficient system of government, ornot. Already, 
in some countries, the experiment has been abandoned. The 
old confidence about the soundness of parliamentary govern- 
ment has largely evaporated. There are many—especially 
among the younger generation—who feel that Parliament does 
not truly represent the mind of the nation ; that its proceedings 
are unreal, and are largely vitiated by narrow party-spirit ; 
that it fails to produce statesmen of the needed quality ; and 
that it is unable to deal, as courageously and wisely as the 
times demand, with the complex problems of to-day. All 
these grounds of misgiving are closely related. At the root of 
them lies the uneasy feeling that Parliament does not truly 
represent the mind of the nation. 


I 


In this country we have just established complete democracy, 
in the sense that we have conferred the right of voting upon 
every man and woman over the age of twenty-one. In theory, 
every adult citizen has an equal share of responsibility for 
the determination of the nation’s destiny. In practice, how- 
ever, the elector’s power is narrowly limited. He can only 
give his vote for one of the candidates who present themselves 
in the constituency in which he is a registered voter, and he 
has almost no voice in deciding who these candidates shall þe. 
That matter is settled for him by various party organisations. 

In each constituency there may be one, two, or three candidates 
—seldom more, as things now are. If there is only one, the 
elector’s choice is nugatory : he is deprived of any real chance 
of expressing an opinion. If there are two, his choice becomes 
a shade more real. But one of the candidates may be a fool, 
and the other a dishonest careerist ; while both may advocate 
policies which the thoughtful elector believes to be unsound 

84 
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or dangerous. Such a situation is more common than most of 
us would willingly admit. What is the elector to do in such 
a situation ? If he gives his vote to the candidate who seems to 
him the lesser of two evils, his vote will be credited to some 
policy of which he disapproves. If he abstains from voting, he 
is disfranchised. In neither event is he able to express, clearly 
and honestly, his judgment upon the issues on which he is 
supposed to decide. When there are three or more candidates, 
he has a better chance of using his vote to express his opinion ; 
but, even so, he will not always have the satisfaction of voting 
for a candidate who not only represents his ideas but is com- 
petent to take part in the government of a great country. 
But this is only the beginning of the difficulty. In each 
constituency the seat is awarded to the candidate who gets, — 
not a majority, but merely a plurality—that is, a larger number 
of votes than any of his rivals. This may seem just where 
there are only two candidates. But it is not really so, since 
many of the winner’s votes may have been given to him merely 
because there was no third candidate ; and there is therefore no 
security that he really represents a majority of his constituents. 
And in cases where there are three or more candidates—that 
is to say, wherever there is an effective freedom of choice—the 
probability is that the winner will actually have a minority 
of votes: he may be elected by 35 per cent. of the votes cast, — 
or even less. Moreover, even if he gets 51 per cent. of the ~ 
votes cast, it is by no means certain that his majority isa real — 
one. For under this system every vote cast for an unsuccessful 
candidate is wasted, since it counts for nothing in determining ~ 
the complexion of Parliament ; and for this reason many voters 
do not give their votes to the candidate who most neatly — 
represents their views if they think he is not going to be elected, — 
but give them to the least objectionable of the others. The — 
system therefore encourages electors to vote, not for the ideas | 
in which they believe but merely against the ideas they most — 
dislike. This leads to a real distortion of the national verdict. | 
It makes it impossible to tell what the nation is really thinking. — ; 
This sort of negative and dishonest voting, not on principle, but — 
on a calculation of chances, is incompatible with a healthy and — 
‘responsible use of political power. It is apt to turn democracy a 
into a very dangerous and untrustworthy form of government. x 
If we could add together (1) those who have no chance of © 
expressing their judgment because there is only one candidate — 
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in their constituencies, (2) those who waste their votes by 
giving them to unsuccessful candidates, (3) those who abstain 
from voting because there is no candidate who represents their 
views, and (4) those who vote against their beliefs because they 
do not want their votes to be wasted, we should probably find 
that something like 75 per cent. of the electors, in recent elec- 
tions, are not directly and effectively represented by any in- 
dividual member of Parliament. And if this is so, it would 
appear that democracy is unreal, and that Parliament does 
not truly represent the mind of the nation. 

There are, in this country more than in most others, solid 
and reasonably well-informed bodies of opinion which take 
their civic responsibilities seriously. They ought to have a 
weight in Parliament proportionate to their strength. But 
they are liable to be swamped by the mass of wavering and 
uninstructed electors who care nothing about politics, except 
during the adventitious excitement of an election, and who 
are easily swung this way or that by reckless promises, stunts, 
panics, or other methods of mass-suggestion, such as the skilful 
electioneerist cultivates. Even if this wavering mass formed a 
small proportion of the total, it would suffice, under our electoral 
system, to reduce more sober and reasoned bodies of opinion to 
nullity in many constituencies. The election of 1924, with its 
Red Letter panic, provides a good illustration of this. A 
panic-struck margin of about ro per cent. of the electorate was 
enough to give a parliamentary majority of 2 to r to a party 
which was actually in a minority in the country as a whole ; 
it was able, for five years, to enthrone a minority government 
which wielded absolute power, and to deprive it of the com- 
petent opposition which every government needs if it is to be 
saved from inefficiency. 

The result of all this is that a modern election becomes a 
mere gamble ; and the stakes in the gamble are the fortunes 
of a great nation. Under the existing electoral system, with 
three parties in the field, it is mathematically possible that one 
party might have a clear majority of votes in the country as a 
whole, and yet not obtain a single seat in the House of Commons. 
And it is not merely possible, it has often happened, that a 
party which is definitely in a minority in the country may 
obtain a sweeping majority in Parliament. It is quite possible 
that policies which the country has clearly condemned by its 
votes may be supported by a majority in Parliament, and 
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carried into effect. This is one reason why the existing system 
is ardently upheld in some quarters. Beople who now GigE 
there is a majority in the country against some cause to which 
they are devoted (such as Protection or Socialism) see in the 
gamble a chance of imposing their views upon the nation, 
without the tedious labour of convincing a majority. But this 
means that the electoral system may result in an actual stultifica- 
tion of democracy. 

The strange working of this system is best illustrated by 
the following table, which shows, in brief, the results of the 
last four elections. It gives, for each party, the percentage 
of the total votes cast which it obtained in each election, and 
the percentage of the seats in the House of Commons which 
these votes enabled it to secure. The table does not, and 
cannot, illustrate the full distortion of the nation’s verdicts 
which the system permits, because it does not, and cannot, 
show how many electors voted against their principles for one 
or another of the reasons already explained. 


a a 
Conservative. Liberal, | Labour. l Other, 
MMMM =o. fo. 
Votes. Seats. || Votes. Seats. Votes. | Seats, || Votes. | Seats. 
| i 
j | | | 
1922 : o 38:7 56-4 || 28-6 19:0 | 296 229 | 31 I4 
1923 A A 38-1 41:9 || 29:6 25°7 | 309 3ro || 14 r3 
1924 . å 478 67°4 17:9 70 i| 331 | 247 | 12 0-3 
1929 . . 38°3 42°2 23°4 9°4 | 37°79 | 479 I3 j r3 


The outstanding fact which emerges from this table is that 
there is no correlation between the voting strength of a party 
and its strength in Parliament. The election of 1923 was the 
only one in which there was even an approximate proportion 
between votes and seats; and even in that House the Con- 
servatives were substantially over-represented, and the Liberals 
substantially under-represented. In not one of these elections 
was there a majority of votes for any single party. Yet twice — 


the Conservative party obtained large majorities on a minority 
vote; in 1924 it actually obtained a majority of 2 to I m 
Parliament, which (taken in conjunction with its standing 
majority in the House of Lords) made it practically omnipotent | 
and irresponsible. Except in 1924, the Conservative vote has | 
been extraordinarily steady—38 per cent. in three of the four 


elections. Yet this 38 per cent. gave ita majority of 72 in 1922, 
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and put it in a minority of 83 in the next year. Between 1923 
and 1924 the Labour party increased its share of the total vote 
by 2 per cent., but its share of the seats in the House of Commons 
declined by more than 5 per cent. ; on the other hand, between 
1924 and 1929 it increased its share of the total poll by less than 
4 per cent., but almost doubled its share of the seats. As for 
the Liberal party, its fortunes present the extreme example of 
the absurdity of the system. Being the smallest of the three 
parties, it never gets many of the votes of those who vote, not 
on principle, but in the hope of being on the winning side, and 
it always loses many votes that are given to other parties lest 
they should be wasted. It follows that an exceptionally large 
proportion of this party’s supporters must be steady-minded 
people with definite opinions. It is just such people that the 
system penalises. With nearly one-fourth of the total number 
of votes cast, the Liberal party, in the last election, got less than 
one-tenth of the seats. While the Labour party obtained a 
seat for every 29,000 votes polled, and the Conservative party 
a seat for every 33,000 votes, the Liberal party could only 
secure a seat for every 91,000 votes. 

No student of government who is not blinded by calculations 
of party advantage will deny that a system which produces 
such results is not only grossly unjust but exceedingly dangerous. 
It turns politics into a gamble. It distorts the policy of govern- 
ments, which must always be thinking of the probable effect of 
their measures upon that wavering mass that can turn minorities 
in the country into majorities in the House. It fails to reflect 
the true mind of the nation. It often disfranchises the 
thoughtful and responsible voters, and throws controlling power 
into the hands of the least stable elements in the country. To 
reform this system, and, by doing so, to make democracy safe 
for the world; to arrange our methods of voting so that due 
weight may be given to all solid bodies of opinion—this, surely, 
ought to be one of the primary tasks of statesmanship. It 
would be a democratic reform incomparably more important 
than any addition to the number of voters. It would transform 
the whole character of our political life. 


II 


There is no difficulty in devising a measure of electoral reform. 
Such a measure—giving proportional representation in the 
towns and the alternative vote in the counties—was actually 
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adopted by the House of Commons in 1918, and only abandoned 
because of friction with the House of Lords. If this scheme 
had been adopted, subsequent history would have been very 
different. To take one point only, the Coalition, which obtained 
a parliamentary majority of 342 in 1918, would, in proportion 
to the votes actually cast, have obtained a majority of only 
about 70. It would have been saved from becoming a mere 
dictatorship ; it would have had the benefit of effective criticism 
from the Opposition ; the great problems with which it had to 
deal would have been settled in an atmosphere of reasonable 
discussion ; and the transition from the war-methods of dictator- 
ship to the peace-methods of party discussion would have taken 
place more easily and with less embitterment. 

There are many possible methods of electoral reform, but 


- attention has hitherto been concentrated upon three. 


The Second Ballot would make no change in the existing 
constituencies. Whenever the candidate at the head of the 
poll had not obtained a clear majority, a second poll would be 
taken within a few days. This would encourage electors to 
vote for their principles on the first occasion, because they would 
be able to vote against what they disliked on the second 
occasion, when they knew how the election had gone throughout 
the country. But there would be a horrid business of party 
bargaining for transfer of votes in the interval between the two 
polls ; and there would be no assurance that a full tale of votes 
would be cast at the second poll. The Second Ballot would 
amend some evils ; but it would create other, and worse, evils. 

The Alternative Vote telescopes the two polls of the Second 
Ballot. When there are more than two candidates the voters 


are allowed to indicate their preference If the leading candidate 


does not obtain a clear majority, the lowest candidate is struck 
out, and his votes are distributed according to the indicated 
preferences of the voters. This method encourages the voter 
to give his first vote on principle, because he knows that his 


secondary aim, that of keeping out the candidate to whom he ~ 
most objects, can be achieved by means of his second-preference 


vote, which will count in full if the candidate of his choice is 


at the bottom of the poll. The Alternative Vote would get rid 4 
of some of the worst evils of the present system. But it would — 
not affect the narrow range of choice offered to the electors in _ 


single-member constituencies ; it would not ensure that every 
vote sho 
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those who vote for unsuccessful candidates ; and it would not 
ensure that the strength of parties in the House of Commons 
should correspond with their strength in the country. 

The system of Proportional Representation by the single 
transferable vote is advocated as a means of attaining these 
ends. It involves a much more drastic change than either 
of the other schemes. It would abolish single-member 
constituencies, and merge them in much larger units with not 
less than three members. Counties like Cornwall (five 
members) and boroughs like Bradford (four members) would 
become voting-units, and the quite artificial “ divisions ” into 
which they are now broken up would disappear. In such large 
constituencies there would, of course, be many candidates, 
and therefore a wide range of choice. Each elector would have 
only one vote; but he would have the right of indicating his 
preference by numbering the candidates in the order of his 
choice, so that if his first choice failed of election, his vote would 
still count towards the election of his second or third choice. 
The result would be that every vote would count, and the 
composition of Parliament would as nearly as possible reflect 
the balance of opinion in the country. Party organisations, 
anxious to attract second-preference votes from the other par- 
ties, would strive to put forward the best possible candidates. 
They would also be encouraged to carry on educational and 
propagandist work everywhere, because every vote would tell ; 
in existing circumstances such work is often neglected because 
the party feels itself to be in a hopeless minority. Men of 
distinction, who could always count upon a large body of sup- 
port in a big electoral district, would hold their seats securely. 

It is often objected to the system of Proportional Representa- 
tion that it would encourage the election of “ faddists,” and 
would tend to break up parties into groups. “ Faddists ” have 
their value in national life ; but they would have little chance of 
election under P.R. unless, by attaching themselves to one of 
the great parties, they could count upon securing a large number 
of second or third preference votes. For the same reason 
the system would be unlikely to lead to a multiplication of 
parties. The numerous parties of Continental countries are 
not due to their methods of election but to their history and 
to their provincial differences; and they go on whatever 
method of election is used. The probability is that, under 
P.R., the main parties would be consolidated, because every 
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candidate would want to get a share of a solid party vote, at 
the second count if not at the first. But the ties of party 
obedience might be somewhat relaxed, and shades of opinion 
within parties would be encouraged: Conservative organisers, 
for example, would be anxious to nominate Free Trade Con- 
servatives as well as Protectionists, in the hope of keeping the 
party together, and perhaps attracting Liberal second pre- 
ferences. The parties would survive, but they would be more 
variegated in texture. Would that be a bad thing ? 

Among other objections to P.R., the most important are that 
it would make personal relations between the member and his 
constituents impossible, owing to the huge size of the con- 
stituencies ; that it would engender difficult relations between 
candidates of the same party, who would be competitors for 


` first-preference votes; and that it would make by-elections 


difficult. The personal relations between a member and his 
constituents have already become very slight, now that the 
average number of electors in each constituency is something 
like 50,000. The two or three candidates of one party in the 
same constituency would know that each needed not only 
first-preference votes, but the second-preference votes of those 
who gave their first choice to their colleagues. Their possible 
rivalry would co-exist with co-operation ; and if each specially 
devoted himself to one division of the constituency no real 
difficulty would arise. The difficulty of by-elections can easily 
be overcome, in various ways. These are, in fact, minor and 
unimportant objections. 

But the main objection, both to P.R. and (in a less degree) 
to the other schemes of reform, is that no party would be likely 
to obtain a clear majority, and therefore what is called “ stable 
government ” would become impossible ; the common assump- 
tion being that government must be unstable unless the ruling 
party is always able to dictate its will to the House of Commons. 
Electoral reform would, it is feared, perpetrate the balance of 
parties which has been normal since the War. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald expresses the view not only of his own party, but of 
many Conservatives, when he contends that the business of the 
electors is merely to decide what party shall form the govern- 
ment, and that they can best do this when they are limited to 
a plain choice between two parties—even if they disapprove 
of both. The conclusion would seem to be that one of the 
existing parties must be crushed out of existence, presumably 
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the smallest ; and that a vicious electoral system ought to be 
defended precisely because it may have the effect of disfran- 
chising a large body of opinion. It is worth noting that Mr. 
Macdonald did not discover this great constitutional principle 
until his own party had grown to be the second largest: if he 
had grasped it thirty years ago, it would no doubt have led 
him to discourage, instead of promoting, the organisation of 
the Labour party. He threw himself into the building of that 
party because he rightly believed that a large body of opinion 
in the country ought to be represented in Parliament. He 
must not be angry if others hold the same view. 

The truth is that the nation is no longer divided between 
two main parties, as it was during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century, and that no party now possesses a clear 
majority in the country, or is likely to obtain it. This is true, 
not only of Britain, but of the other British countries. It is 
in itself a healthy state of things. But the question of to-day 
is this: Shall we recognise this new condition, and adjust our 
system of government to correspond with it? Or shall we 
endeavour to force the nation back into the rigid two-party 
mould which was familiar to our fathers? It is the second 
alternative which is in the minds of those who fear electoral 
reform. They cling to an admittedly unjust and indefensible 
system precisely because they think it gives a chance of crushing 
out of existence the smallest of the three parties, or at all 
events of reducing it to such impotence in the House of Commons 
that its presence will not prevent the establishment of govern- 
ments supported by clear parliamentary majorities. The virtue 
of the existing system, on this view, is that it may give a majority 
to a party which is in a minority in the country. Yet it is 
extremely unlikely that even a bad system of election can 
perpetuate the unreal dichotomy of the two-party system. 
The Liberal party is not going to disappear; its strength is 
increasing ; and even if it did disappear, a new party would soon 
come into existence to take its place. For the plain truth is 
that the nation has outgrown the two-party system, and that 
democracy will become futile if it is limited to a choice between 
two rival sets of wirepullers, perpetually engaged in discrediting 
one another, and imposing a rigid discipline upon their followers 
in Parliament. 

If democracy is to be real, the main bodies of opinion in the 
country must be effectively represented. If this makes it 
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impossible to carry on government in accordance with the old 
conventions of the two-party system, then new conventions 
must be developed. I, for one, believe that the two-party 
system has served its turn, and is now out of date. It was 
always unreal; and its working (which has produced the dictator- 
ship of the Cabinet) has done much to weaken public confidence 
in parliamentary government. I not only think, but I hope, 
that there will never again be a government with a clear party 
majority which will enable it to force its will upon Parliament 
and the country by brute voting power. I welcome the coming 
of the three-party system, because I believe that it will lead, 
and is already leading, to a great development and improvement 
of parliamentary government. I do not fear nor do I anticipate 
the upgrowth of numerous groups or parties, because the crea- 
tion of a national party organisation is a very difficult and 
costly business. I believe that in all the British countries the 
three-party system is coming into being ; and I hope that our 
own country, the mother of parliamentary government, will 
take the lead in the adjustment of parliamentary conventions 
to the new conditions. For these reasons I am eager for a 
system of electoral reform, and preferably a system of Pro- 
portional Representation, not merely because it will undo 
great injustices, but precisely because it will stabilise the 
balance of parties, and force Parliament to adjust its procedure 
to this new state of things. 


Til 


We are manifestly drifting into a new stage of parliamentary 
history, in which—unless the natural course of development 
is violently deflected—the absolute dictatorship of the Cabinet 
will come to an end, and Parliament will acquire a real freedom 
of discussion, and a real control over finance, legislation, and 
administration, owing to the fact that no government will 
command an automatic majority. What are the conditions 
or conventions which will make such a system workable ? 

(1) The first is that every government ought, as a rule, to be 
constituted from a single party. Coalitions are undesirable, 


except between parties which are so closely akin that they look 


4 


forward to coalescence, and do not anticipate the emergence of | 


any future differences between them. The supreme virtue of 
party government is that it gives coherence to administration, 


9 


because the members of the Cabinet think alike on broad issues 
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and have the habit of working together. It would be a reasonable 
convention that the party which obtained the largest amount 
of popular support at an election should constitute the 
government. A 

(2) The second is that the government so constituted should 
recognise that it cannot carry any measures for which it cannot 
win the support of at least one other party besides its own— 
that is to say, for which there is not a real majority in Parlia- 
ment and in the country. There is no reason why there should 
not be a public and recognised agreement between two parties 
for common action in support of a defined programme ; but 
this is not necessary for the working of the system, and it is 
not free from the danger of corrupt log-rolling. a 

(3) The third is that the government must recognise its 
dependence upon Parliament, and be ready to accept the - 
judgment of Parliament upon all minor issues. This involves 
the existence of a far greater freedom of debate than has hitherto 
been usual. The distinction between major and minor issues 
(subject to a further proviso made below) might properly be 
left to the government, which would be free to say that it 
would resign unless supported upon a particular point. 

(4) The fourth is that the parties not in office should abandon 
the time-worn but noxious doctrine that it is the duty of an 
opposition to oppose. They should no longer make it their 
primary aim to oust the government, unless they are satisfied 
that it is thoroughly incompetent. Their aim should be to 
ensure, so far as possible, that the principles for which they 
stand are effectively upheld, and to preserve the right of free 
criticism on every aspect of government; but, beyond this, 
to uphold the King’s government and help to make it as efficient 
as possible. It may be thought Utopian to expect such con- 
duct from an opposition. So it would be under a two-party 
system, when the party out of office is always striving to dis- 
credit and displace its rivals. But when parties are balanced, 
one at least of the opposition parties is bound to recognise that 
it will gain nothing by displacing the government, seeing that 
the only result will be to enthrone the third party. 

(5) The fifth is that no government, being in a minority, 
should have the right to claim a dissolution. If it resigns 
the other parties should be given an opportunity of forming a 
government. The only constitutional reasons for advising 
the King to dissolve are, either that government cannot be 
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carried on without a dissolution, or that an issue has arisen 
upon which an appeal to the nation is necessary. On the 
second of these points, the judgment of the House of Commons 
ought to be taken. The first implies that no dissolution should 
take place until it has been made clear that no alternative 
government can be formed. This is the most vitally important 
of our principles. It deprives a government of the dangerous 
weapon of holding over the heads of members of Parliament 
the threat of a fine of (say) £1,000 per head if they do not give 
in to its way; for this is what dissolution implies. Once this 
principle is established, no government will be able to override 
or dragoon Parliament. 

(6) The sixth is that there must be an electoral system which 
will reflect the actual balance of opinion in the country and 
therefore remove the temptation to gamble on the chances of 
an election which now besets governments. It is clear that under 
a just electoral system there would be much more stability 
in the strength of parties in Parliament than there has hitherto 
been. Changes in the balance of power would represent a real 
movement of the public mind, and no longer a mere accident of 
the distribution of votes, as in recent elections. The result 
would be that all parties would be able to play a more straight- 
forward and consistent part, since they would no longer live 
in dread of the unpredictable accidents of electoral fortune. 
The discussions of Parliament would become more free; the 
actions of government would be more carefully considered and 
less dictatorial; and the policy of the nation, resulting from 
reasonable discussion, would display greater continuity. 

If these conditions can be fulfilled, not only will efficient 
government be found to be compatible with an honest repre- 
sentation of the nation, and with the balance of parties which 
this will create; but we may reasonably hope that the whole 
character of our parliamentary system will be improved, and that 
the misgivings and lack of confidence which its present working 
has created will be replaced by a new interest and confidence. 
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Unemployment 
AMBER BLANCO WHITE 


N an illogical world nothing is less logical than the prevailing 
[kiina with regard to money. Men realise sharply enough 

that it is the limiting factor in civilised life. It dogs their 
thoughts, shapes their ambitions, provides half their worries, 
and causes most of their crimes. And yet nearly all of them 
are content to know nothing whatever about it. Enlightened 
citizens are aware that there is a reserve of gold in the vaults 
of the Bank of England. They like the thought of this, especi- 


ally as the metal is shaped into ingots, small—they are told by ^ 


the Press—highly polished, and almost too heavy for a man 
to lift. There seems something morally excellent about objects 
of such a form. They have learned from experience to feel 
alarmed when they learn that any considerable fraction of this 
store has left the country. They are soothed when they hear 
that the Bank has been buying gold. They do not ask what 
has been given up to provide the means of payment or what 
received in return for the ingots that are sold. For the rest, 
they want the pound to look the dollar in the face and they 
are convinced that one thing is above all important—to keep 
the control of monetary policy out of the hands of their own 
elected representatives. In fact a democracy which doses 
itself with patent medicines and criticises the conduct of foreign 
affairs is content with a docile impotence in monetary 
matters. 

This unscientific attitude produces the results which scientists 
would expect. In the first place, whenever anyone proposes 
to take, within this particular sphere, some action based on 
reason, he arouses fear and vituperation. Our own banking 
authorities know this so well that they have adopted the word 

automatic ” in order to create a belief that they never act on 
reason at all. When that fails, when they are caught unmis- 
takably trying to cope with menacing and unprecedented world 
conditions, their apologists rush to defend them on the ground 
that the display of intelligence is part of the aftermath of war 
and will be suppressed again for ever at the earliest possible 
moment. Anything else terrifies and is met by threats of that 
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panic in the City which is the financial equivalent for screaming 
and kicking one’s nurse. 

It follows from this that when some problem emerges which 
obtrudes so far into ordinary life that laymen must deal with 
it, the City and the rest of us alike are entirely credulous. We 
believe anything whatever that happens to fit in with our 
individual interests and prejudices. An admirable instance is 
the Liberal proposal to launch schemes of national development 
which would absorb the pool of unemployment. During the 
last century most of the governments in the world have been 
particularly busy with development schemes. During the 
same period all civilised countries have suffered at intervals 
from unemployment. The schemes have been financed in 
every possible way—by taxation, by loans which were honoured, 


-by loans which were afterwards repudiated, by voluntary con- 


tribution, and by manipulating the currency. Their history is 
on record and their results are with us. And yet within the 
last few months one of our great political parties, boldly pledg- 
ing itself, has stated that within a year it can by such means 
abolish the unemployment in this country, and another— 
sheltering as far as it can behind the garments of officials—says 
that development schemes cannot create any extra employment 
at all. The reason given for this latter statement is that the 
money which is to finance such work must be diverted either 
from the supply of capital for other home requirements—in 
which case one set of men taken on must mean another set of 
men thrown out of work—or from our investments abroad, 
which could only be done through a loan which offered such a 
high rate of interest that all rates for State and municipal 
borrowing were raised and “ the harm that such higher rates 
would inflict on trade and industry would certainly counter- 
balance any benefit got from diverting funds from foreign to 
home investment.” 

Now in view of the fact that development schemes have been 
of common occurrence all over the world and that they have 
always seemed to increase employment—so that employers 
have not infrequently objected to them on the ground that they 
were creating a scarcity of labour—this contention would seem 
to prove too much. Let us suppose, for the moment, that all 
the money which finances them is diverted from the home 
investment market. It cannot be doubted that a given sum 
of money, used in different ways, can provide very different 
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amounts of employment. If the bulk of it goes on rents, fees, 
commissions, imported raw materials, and the wages and salaries 
of a few highly-paid persons, that particular spending of it 
will produce far less employment than if nearly all of it is used 
to pay wages to semi-skilled or unskilled workmen. If deve- 
lopment schemes are of such a character that the chief expendi- 
ture involved will be on wages and raw materials produced at 
home, a mere shifting of money to these schemes from the 
average of other home investments is likely to result in an 
extension of employment, even supposing that the subsequent 
use of that money is the same. But it will not be the same. 
Of the money paid out to home manufacturers much will also 
be spent in wages. Since industry is notoriously short of 
working capital some of the profits will probably be put back 


into their business by the firms receiving them and thus stimu-- 


late still further trade activity. Some will undoubtedly be 
spent by prosperous employers on their personal needs, but 
the bulk of the money distributed by a development scheme 
will be spent by working people. Now we know how the 
working classes spend their money, and though the subject 
has never been thoroughly examined it is arguable that most 
of their expenditure results in giving immediately additional 
employment in this country. Their clothes, beer, furniture, 
amusements, and holiday excursions, the coal and gas they use 
are for the most part provided at home. Their tea, sugar, 
and tobacco come from abroad, so does much of their meat, 
and more money handed out in wages would certainly mean 
an increased demand for all of these. But much of their 
demand is for British goods. ; 

The expenditure of well-to-do people is far more varied. It 
is impossible to tell what any group of them will do with their 
money. A given rich man may create more employment by 
the way he spends £2 than a given poor one, or he may create 
no employment at all. He may invest an additional sum of 
money abroad, take a holiday abroad with it instead. of a 
slightly cheaper one at home, buy caviare or wine or jewels. 
It is perhaps necessary to point out that money spent abroad 
may bring no return to this country for a generation but a 
book debt. All foreign purchases of course—even if they end 
merely in bad debts—enter into the balance of trade. But 
the fact that imports and exports balance does not mean that 
all ways of spending money abroad give as much employment 
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as any way of spending it in this country. So if immediate 
employment is to be an overriding consideration, it seems 
likely that money spent on wages will create more of it—while 
possibly affecting the balance of international trade less—than 
the same sum of money placed in the hands of richer people. 
Taking the two counts together, development schemes might 
therefore be expected to ease unemployment even though the 
money used for them were diverted entirely from the home 
investment market. 

Schemes of this nature, if soundly chosen, have another 
advantage, from the employment point of view, over the general 
run of investments. They should leave the country in posses- 
sion of assets of permanent trading value, and though some 
private investments do this, others do not. It should be part 
of the object of every unemployment scheme to produce some 
facility which will enable manufacturers to lower their cost of 
production. Unless on the completion of the schemes industry 
itself has been placed in a position to take on a substantial 
number of the men thrown out of work the advantage of national 
over random investment will have been lost. It is useless to 
divert money from private industry which would have been 
wisely used to develop, say, some branch of our iron and steel 


_ trade, in order to help the manufacturers in the Coventry 


district by giving them adequate roads. But if the public will 
spend its money on such roads instead of either forcing up the 
prices of existing shares in the hope of speculative profits, or 
putting its savings into unsound new issues, there is a clear 
gain to industry as well as to those particular investors. There 
will be a smaller gain as against many enterprises which have 
nothing harmful about them, but are merely designed to cut 
into the market of some existing product without bringing 
prices down, or to provide some novelty for luxury consump- 
tion. To deny this is to assume that all money now invested 
is being used to give the maximum of employment and that all 
purchases of shares are made with an eye to the national 
interest. 

This is not to say that one can be certain of emptying any 
given pool of unemployment by the spending of any given sum 
of money, or that one can be sure of doing it in any particular 
time. There is no way of selecting the sources of the money, 
and State loans attract prudent rather than speculative in- 
vestors. 
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the money will not of course come entirely, or perhaps 
en oom the home market. Much of it will be 
diverted from investment abroad. Last year, according to 
The Midland Bank Review for January, we invested over 
£143,000,000 in new capital issues overseas in addition to re- 
funding loans. As well as this we spent an unknown amount 
in purchases by private persons of stocks previously held by 
foreigners and in private investments, such as setting up sons 
in the Colonies. The Treasury in their famous memorandum 
argued that the whole of the money that went into a new loan 
would have to come out of this sum, whatever it may be. But 
a new loan need not be subscribed from new savings. Accord- 
ing to Sir Robert Kindersley—whose estimate has been accepted 
by the Board of Trade—British investors own a nominal capital 
of just under £4,000,000,000 in overseas stocks and bonds on 
which dividends are being paid. Judging from the rates of 
interest given the market value must be considerably higher. 
Up to any reasonable amount money could be taken from this 
reservoir to finance a loan at home. Britain owns plenty of 
capital with which to develop itself—it is only a question of 
willingness. Moreover—unless our national credit has been 
completely destroyed by the gold standard—some of the deve- 
lopment loan itself might be subscribed by foreigners. What 
price would have to be paid for such money depends on many 
factors—among others the amount required. In so far as the 
schemes themselves seemed likely to assist British industry they 
would increase the attractiveness of home as against foreign 
investment. If it were very large, and the investing public 
took a dislike to it, there might be some danger of upsetting 
the rates for Treasury Bills and other national and municipal 
loans. Perhaps if this happened the Treasury might consent 
to consider the criticism so often made that its own procedure 
plays a large part in keeping up the rate for its bills. 
_ But the cost of the necessary development schemes need not, 
in point of fact, be very large. Now that the election is over 
no one can seriously contend that the use of development 
schemes is to employ in their own operations the whole or even 
a large part of our surplus labour. Besides the direct employ- 
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Only a trade revival can really do what is necessary—absorb 
the workers into ordinary jobs as far as possible in their own 
districts. The sums of money paid out through the schemes 
create a demand for commodities which entails a demand for 
additional bankers’ credit, and upon this basis of renewed 
demand and broader credit industry is enabled to expand. 

Two important objections have been made to this policy of 
using development schemes to bring about a trade revival. The 
first is that the very expansion of credit on which we depend 
to finance an industrial expansion will result in an increase in 
prices which will handicap our export trades and thus leave 
matters worse than they were before. This general argument 
needs scrutinising with a careful regard to our actual circum- 
stances. There is, as a matter of fact, in most of our industries 
no likelihood of increased credit leading to increased prices. 
The price of an article does not rise automatically. It is put 
up by manufacturers either because the cost of making it has 
increased or because they consider that it will pay them to 
put it up. We are at the present moment in the middle of a 
drastic deflation. Commodity prices have dropped 20 per cent. 
since 1924. They have fallen ro per cent. during the last year. 
This is a rate of deflation recalling the worst slumps of the last 
century. The amount of credit available, far from outstripping 
production, is not keeping pace with it, and industry, far from 
being assisted to revive, is being prevented, deliberately, from 
doing so. Credit could increase considerably without, even on 
the argument we are discussing, doing more than arrest the fall 
in prices. 

But even when prices have ceased to fall a further addition 
to credit will not necessarily bring about any increase in prices. 
Such an increase need take place only when the employment 
of industrial plant and labour is already at its optimum point 
—the whole of the plant running for the most economical 
number of hours a day, and all efficient labour fully employed 
—and when the demand for raw materials is already pressing 
on the supply. In these conditions an increase in demand will 
force up prices. But that is not our state to-day. On the 
contrary, in many industries prices are actually being kept up 
by the high cost of overhead charges into which enter largely 
the expense of idle plant and under-employed labour. Figures 
are not available for all industries, but the Balfour Committee 
estimated (Further Factors in Industrial and Commercial Effi- 
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ency, 1928) that in boots and shoes, men’s underwear and 
aa a4 household soap—three trades which would be 
among the first to feel an increased working-class demand— 
the percentage of overhead costs to total expenditure has risen 
since before the War for boots and shoes from 5-6 per cent. to 
12°5 per cent., for men’s underwear and hosiery from 6-6 per 
cent. to 14:5 per cent., for household soap from 8-3 per cent. 
to 17-1 per cent. Increased demand would diminish this item 
and assist the export side—if any—of the trade. As Mr. T. B. 
Johnston, a large pottery manufacturer, put it in a letter to 
The Saturday Review, “ No manufacturer would dream of putting 
up prices until his works were running full time. He has far 
more to gain by running his works full tilt and saving overhead 
charges.” Nor, while any large measure of unemployment 


remains, is labour in a condition to put up his costs by insisting- 


on an increase in wages. 

There are, of course, trades which are prospering in England 
to-day, and there an increase in demand might lead to higher 
prices. But they are neither the great export trades nor those 
which supply them with their raw materials. It is notorious 
that they are largely suppliers of luxuries such as pleasure cars, 
gramophones, chocolates, and artificial silk. They have had 
their increased demand, and in two of them prices have fallen. 
Suppose the price of chocolates and gramophones were to go 
up—they are not serious items in working-class budgets and 
cannot give rise to claims for higher wages. If they affect the 
situation at all it will only be because better prices make room 
for a certain amount of foreign competition. 

This brings us to the factor which really is making the situa- 
tion difficult for us to-day—the state of the international money 
market. If demand is stimulated in this country some of it 
will certainly be for foreign goods. These will have to be paid 
for at a time when our monetary authorities are hard put to it 


lower than it was a year ago. How then can the Governor of 
the Bank allow credit to expand and confront him with the 
problem of losing yet more money? And unless he allows 
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the amount of those wages. Without it the men cannot be 
taken on. During the last six or seven years the Bank of 
England has been doing its best to prevent the Joint Stock 
Banks from increasing their advances. It has sacrificed over 
a million a year in interest in order, by selling securities, to 
restrict their balances and keep their advances down. They 
have retaliated by selling their own securities, and have suc- 
ceeded in increasing the actual figure of their advances. But 
the fact that prices have fallen by 20 per cent. while the contest 
has been going on shows that credit is not yet adequate—shows, 
in fact, who has won the round on balance. 

If the dilemma were really a trading dilemma—if the trouble 
were only that we are importing too many goods and not 
exporting enough, it would be possible to say that since the 
development schemes will undoubtedly assist industry here to 
bring down its cost of production, the financial authorities must 
stand the racket for a time in the expectation that our export 
trades, when aided, would expand sufficiently to put matters 
right. But the dilemma is not commercial. It is due to an 
unprecedented monetary situation with which we are trying 
to deal—in the words of the Deputy Governor of the Bank of 
England—by following “ almost exactly in every principle the 
scheme laid down over eighty years ago . . . by the wisdom 
and foresight of Sir Robert Peel.” 

Now conditions have altered since the eighteen-forties. 
Europe in these days has to transmit between £40,000,000 and 
£50,000,000 a year to the United States at a time when money 
rates in the United States are so much higher than ours and 
American industry so much more prosperous that every British 
investor is under an inducement to send his money there. The 
States on the other hand have to receive over £1,300,000,000 a 
year in war debt payments alone. This is a gold debt, so the 
higher rises the value of gold—i.e. the lower prices fall—the 
more onerous it becomes to find the money and the more dis- 
turbing to receive it. ; 

The other fresh monetary condition is a universal hunger for 
gold. We ourselves helped to bring this about by persuading 
other countries to adopt the gold standard, but that does not 
make the result less troublesome to us. Just when all this 
money has to be sent across the Atlantic foreign central banks 


seem to be competing for Europe’s diminished gold supply in © 


order that they may accumulate ingots of theirown. Especially A 
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are we inconvenienced by the behaviour of the French. They, 
unlike us, took care not to return to the gold standard until 
they could do so without wrecking their export trades, and 
when they did they fixed the franc at a price which put their 
central bank into an extremely strong position. The result is 
that they have over here—attracted by our high rates of interest 
—several times the amount of our entire gold reserve. As long 
as we remain on the gold standard they are entitled to take it 
away in the form of gold at any moment. A good many mil- 
lions have gone during the last few weeks (July 1929) and 
although he has already the second largest store of gold in the 
world the Governor of the Bank of France is credited with the 
desire to increase it substantially. In the meantime he has 
succeeded in keeping his own bank rate down to 34 per cent., 
bills are going to Paris to be discounted instead of coming to: 
London, and French industry has never been more flourishing. 

The Bank of England has therefore to face a heavy constant 
drain to America which cannot be offset by movements of goods 
because of the American tariff, and a vaster, though less definite, 
threat from France which, if it should materialise, would drive 
us off the gold standard. To meet these conditions it is making 
use of Sir Robert Peel’s prescriptions—keeping money rates 
high here in order to make it less profitable for private persons 
to take money away and restricting credit in order to lessen 
the demand for imports. That this policy makes all other 
enterprise less profitable at home (except the lending of money), 
prevents industry from expanding, and maintains unemploy- 
ment, the City regards as unfortunate but irrelevant. 

How, then, are we to obtain the more plentiful money at home 
which will be necessary if we are to provide more work? The 
orthodox answer is that other nations should come to their 
senses and “play the gold standard game according to the 
rules ” (The Times City correspondent on more than one occa- 
sion). But why should they? They have not our natural 
reverence for Sir Robert, and playing the game according to 
their own rules has served them extremely well. Why should 
America regulate her interest rates by the state of the exchanges 
when this would lead to an even more gigantic boom on the 
New York Stock Exchange ? Why should she allow the im- 
mense sums of money she must receive to swamp her currency 
and force up prices until her tariffs burst under the pressure ? 
Her present system gives her a heavy favourable trade balance 
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year by year. In 1928 it amounted to $1,567,000,000. We 
ourselves imported from her during that time over $847,000,000 
worth of goods and imported to her only $348,000,000 worth. 
Why should she depart from such a system in order to humour 
the City correspondent of The Times ? 

This does not mean that international co-operation would 
not provide a solution for our problem if agreement were sought 
along more modern lines. At Genoa in 1922 it was hoped that 
a scientific arrangement had been reached. There the central 
bankers of Europe did agree, in principle, that they would try 
to keep their own internal price-levels stable and, instead of 
creating a scarcity of gold by competing for it, build up reserves 
of foreign securities in order that international debts might be 
paid without the disproportionate disturbance to home industry 
which accompanies even small movements of the cherished 
metal. But they have not carried out these good intentions. 
The French have bought so much gold that in one year their 
reserve figure has gone up from 40 per cent. to 45 per cent. and 
their cost of living has risen 15 points. The Germans have 
sold almost the whole of their foreign securities in order to buy 
gold. The Americans have kept their price-level fairly stable, 
but have allowed gold to accumulate instead of returning some 
of it to world circulation by buying foreign paper. We our- 
selves bought gold when our stock was far above the Cunliffe 
figure, and have deliberately forced our price-level down year 
after year by restricting credit even when the Bank of Eng- 
land’s reserve position indicated that an expansion was allow- 
able. (What Sir Robert Peel would have said to this may only 
be conjectured.) In fact, there has been war between bankers 
instead of co-operation—a war in which the industries of this 
country have been the chief sufferer. 

Is there, then, no way open to us, in default of ready-made 
agreement, of influencing the world situation in our favour ? 
Many experts think there is. They consider that in spite of 
the superficial appearances we ought not to restrict credit here, 
but cheapen it. For cheap credit is not a mere passive condi- 
tion, but an active agent. Much of the world’s trade is still 
financed in London, and by keeping the cost of discounting 
bills so high we are discouraging not only our own trade but 
that of our customers. Cheap credit here would stimulate 
demand all over the world and, since we are under-employed, 
much of it would come here to be filled. We should therefore 
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edit rates and let gold go if it wants to, confident 
hee ‘esl flows from England into other countries prices 
abroad must rise, to the advantage of our export trades and the 
discouragement of imports. In fact, according to this school, 
the Bank is to be blamed because it is not being orthodox 
enough. The gold which France has taken has already forced 
her prices up ; a little more of that and we should be in a posi- 
tion to compete on favourable terms. 

The difficulty here seems to be the American policy of steri- 
lising imports of gold. But, it is said, even the United States 
cannot continue to do this indefinitely. The Federal Reserve 
Bank has no longer a huge reserve of securities which can be 
sold in order to restrict credit, its rediscounts have reached an 
unprecedented figure and its member banks are gorged with 
acceptances. In any case, by curtailing the amounts of gold 
which we send we are helping it to continue its present policy 
instead of helping to bring it to an end. As for the French, if 
they saw that we were no longer bottling up gold and thus 
keeping up its value, but were acting in such a way as to bring 
money rates down, they too might realise the futility of piling 
up ingots at the sacrifice of securities which bring in interest. 
For gold is, essentially, of less use than most of the metals pre- 
sent in the earth in large quantities, being indispensable only 
for certain chemical processes. 

Other authorities, among whom may be counted Mr. F. W. 
Hirst and Mr. McKenna, believe that we might at least adopt 
one half of this policy. It is possible to hold that in view of 
the enormous foreign balances which have been attracted here 
by high interest it might be too dangerous to lower the bank 
rate, but at least we need not insist on an artificial stringency 
of credit. If gold persists in leaving our 54 per cent. let it go 
—the results to our industry can only be beneficial. There is, 
after all, no reason why we should hold £150,000,000 in gold. 
In war, all gold reserves are totally inadequate. In peace, good 
Securities are a better bargain than gold. The figure of 
£150,000,000 was not fixed for any theoretical reason, but merely 
because that was about the amount available in 1918. The 
Range ot trade can be influenced either by prices falling at 

or by their Tising abroad, but one brings ruin in its train 

and the other prosperity. 
a a a aara there would be no answer to these con- 
. mgs are, we are told that if gold were allowed 
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to go, especially under a Labour Government, there would be 
a panic in the City. Anda panic in the City, since 
grown-up men with offices cannot be sent to bed, might swell 
into a flight from the pound which was seriously damaging 
to our credit. 

The view which the reader takes of this must depend on the 
opinion he holds of the patriotism and common-sense of the 
City. It makes, after all, a profit of something like 
£100,000,000 a year out of the prestige of the pound. But sup- 
pose that we are pessimistic on this point. Is any other measure 
possible which would prevent a moderate expansion of credit 
here from involving us in heavy gold losses? Or, to put it 
differently, if we want money here to fertilise trade and mop up 
unemployment, is there any way of preventing individuals 
from sending it abroad on what from a national point of view 
are less useful missions? If the problem be stated thus, the 
answer is clear. There are two ways. We can control un- 
essential imports, either, as other countries do, by tariffs, or 
by import boards, or by rationing foreign luxuries which, as a 
nation, we cannot for the moment afford. It has always been 
considered sound economics to point out that if we want more 
bread and boots we should save on pearls and silk. . . . Or, 
on the contrary, we can limit our exports of money, and refrain 
from making foreign loans whose effect at this particular moment 
must be to keep our own industries short of money. We have 
done it before, and it can be done again. We might even do 
as the French do openly and the Americans, it is said, without 
talking about it, and finance those loans which were considered 
prudent on the understanding that a proportion of the money 
found was to be spent in this country. 

Neither of these expedients is welcome to an English mind. 
Either might be considered less ruinous than a higher bank- 
rate and intensified industrial depression and unemployment. 
Once the City realised that the Government, while prepared to 
check any undue expansion of credit, was determined to pro- 
vide the necessary amount, there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that it would withhold its co-operation. The same 
might be said of the Stock Exchange, if money is indeed 
flowing into unsound American issues. It is private persons 
who are embarrassing the Bank by sending money abroad. 
There are other methods than raising the Bank rate of inducing 
them to diminish the amount—ways too which have the advan- 
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tage of affecting only the culprits instead of making things 
difficult for every trader who is trying to carry on his business. 

Such action, or even the threat of such action, would strengthen 
the hands of the Bank, and in this way make it easier for the 
Governor to negotiate with other central bankers. The fact 
remains, as Mr. Hirst says, that we are not utterly helpless. 
We own a stock of gold sufficient to play a decisive part in 
determining its world value. We are still the world’s greatest 
financial centre. Both these advantages have been acquired 
through tremendous sacrifice on the part of the general popula- 
tion. It is as well, therefore, to remember that either may 
disappear through the automatic operation of the gold stan- 
dard if France and America continue their present policy. 
Let us use what power still remains to us, then, to modify that 
policy while we may. The one thing we cannot afford to do, 
seeing what is at stake, is to deprive our own citizens of their 
livelihoods merely in order that we may carry out, in an uncer- 
tain spirit, principles laid down over eighty years ago. 
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I 


RGANISED labour is now not merely one of the two 

major factors in British political life: it is a powerful 

~~ force in the economic life of the nation, playing a 

yA part in the administration of the state and of industrial 
affairs. 

The development of this force and its relation to theories 
of industrial democracy make a theme of peculiar interest at 
the present time, and one which is little known even by those 
immediately concerned. The fact that similar tendencies are 
at work in most industrial countries makes some account of the 
British situation more and not less desirable, since every nation 
has its own peculiar experience arising out of its economic 
conditions and institutions. 

Ten years ago, phrases like “ Industrial Democracy,” “ Self- 
Government in Industry,” “ Workers’ Control,” and so on, 
were on the lips of everyone interested in Labour affairs. 
Schemes of far-reaching importance were airily tossed about, 
and the most revolutionary theories were discussed as coolly 
as though they had been the most commonplace ideas. The 
Trade Union movement was undoubtedly permeated by the 
philosophy of Guild Socialism, which was based on the principle 
of Public Ownership plus Workers’ Control. 

What the result of all this stirring up of ideas would have 
been, it is impossible to say. We do know that the Industrial 
Conference of 1919,—a large gathering of several hundred 
representatives of Capital, Labour, Government, etc.,—was 
in the mood to move forward at a fairly rapid pace. The 
Federation of British Industries, which was the newly formed 
organisation of employers in the productive industries, was 
divided. Many of its leaders were ready to accept quite 
progressive measures, and, in fact, a sub-committee appointed 
for the purpose drew up a remarkable set of proposals which 
were far in advance of anything that has since been put into 
operation. But alas, the trade depression which started at 
the end of 1920 seemed to sweep all these proposals and ideas 
away! There was literally nothing visible of them left. Any 
observer looking at British industry in 1922, let us say, would 
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eve that the atmosphere of 1919 could have been 


refuse to beli phere of idealism and, it must be 


what in fact it was, an atmos 


id, of unreality. 
Beery eubeless it as the same in every country, but some nations 


went farther both in the intensity of feeling and in the action 
that resulted. Certainly, Germany and France actually took 
the trouble to translate some of the post-war feeling into action, 
and if in Italy the same urge produced its reaction in the form 
of Fascism, Central Europe has some solid gains to show for 
that period. In England, however, the practical result was 
small indeed. The doubtful advantages of ‘‘ Whitleyism 
are about all that remain, on the surface. 

A few feeble attempts were made to start Workers’ Guilds, 
based on the idea of industrial democracy. The Building 
Guild was the best known, and I shall have more to say about 
this experiment at a later stage, but others were tried in the 
Furniture, Clothing, Agricultural, and other trades. All came 
to an early and somewhat ignominious end. 

The famous Whitley Reports met with little better fate. 
Joint Industrial Councils were set up in industries for which 
they were never intended, and the industries for which they 
were meant refused to have anything to do with them. Those 
that did function soon lost their novel character and most of 
them became merely joint negotiating bodies. Works Councils, 
which had to some extent flourished during the War, tended to 
disappear, and no new legislative sanction was given to any 
proposals having value for organised Labour. 

In short, one may say that nationally the Trade Union 
movement made very little progress in the direction of being 
recognised for the performance of positive functions in the 
organised machinery of the State. The more modern concep- 
tion of the Trade Unions as part of this machinery had made 
very little headway. Indeed, very little progress has been made 
even now in this direction, though the idea is certainly more 
popular to-day. 

In individual industries, however, Unions have silently 


and gradually encroached on the sph 
held by the employers, € sphere of control formerly 


II 


The Trade Union movement now a 
; I ment ppears to contemplate two 
lines of advance. First, it wishes to establish and console 
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its position, as a whole, in the State. It wishes to define its 
place in, and its relation to, the organisation of the State. It 
may openly repudiate the sovereignty of the State, as at present 
organised on a geographical basis. 

Secondly, it wishes to establish and consolidate its position 
in industry. Its power to affect and influence the detailed 
work of individual industries and establishments is at present 
a more immediate and obvious necessity than is the power to 
control the economic destinies of the nation as a whole. 

It is in this second direction that the British Unions have made 
most advance up to now, though it may well be that great 
progress is imminent along the other line too. The Conferences 
now taking place between the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress and an important group of employers may have 
vitally significant results in defining the place of organised 
Labour in the State, as well as in strengthening the Unions 
in their several industries. The passing into law of the Trade 
Disputes and Trade Unions Act in 1927 was a sign not of Trade 
Union weakness but of Trade Union power, for it was the recog- 
nition of the reality of that power, in spite of the hardship of the 
past seven years, that impelled the Baldwin Government to take 
steps to assert in more definite form the supremacy of the State. 

Thus we see that the current of ideas that swept over the 
workers’ movement in the post-war years has not really ceased. 
On the surface, and in actual achievement, it did seem to come 
to an end, but it only went underground for the duration of the 
trade depression, and it has in truth been affecting industrial 
developments ever since. Industrial Democracy may sound 
a forlorn hope to-day ; yet I think we are probably nearer to 
its realisation at the present moment than ever we were in 1919. 
Moreover, the actual progress made in individual industries is 
by no means small, and where it has been made it is based, not 
on some vague and unstable grounds of sentiment, but on the 
solid, tested ground of workshop experience. It may be useful, 
then, if I give briefly some idea of the present position in regard to 
Union participation in and control of industrial conditions, and of 
what the Trade Union movement may achieve in the near future. 


II 


Some account of the legal position of Trade Unions in Great 
Britain is necessary at this point, for it has an important 
bearing on what follows. 
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d out that the British position is very 
opean countries, though similar 
Thus, there is no specific law, 


or article in any Constitution, which guarantees freedom of 
association. No permission from the State, or registration of 
any kind, is necessary in order to establish a Trade Union. 
Collective agreements are merely voluntary arrangements 
between the Unions and employers, and have no legal validity. 
Though very recent developments point to a certain growth in 
administrative law, there is no separate system of such law in 
Great Britain, and generally speaking there are no special 
tribunals for industrial cases. Prosecutions for violation of 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, Factory Acts, Trade Board 
Acts, Minimum Wage Acts, and so on, take place in the ordinary 
Courts of the land. There is no provision for Compulsory 
Arbitration in industrial disputes, and although there is an 
Industrial Court set up by law reference to it is not compulsory 
and its awards are not legally binding. A Trade Union is 
merely a special kind of voluntary group, of which there are a 
great variety of types, and it is not recognised as a corporate 
body. Nor is it recognised as having the right to represent the 
vocational interests of its members. 

In short, the law has nowhere set out its formal recognition 
of the status, rights, and duties of Trade Unions ; it has merely 
limited and restricted their powers in certain directions in the 
Supposed interests of the community, and has otherwise left 
en alone. a the ome time, of course, the law has from time 

o time removed some of the restrictions previo 
the Unions by the Legislature or the Coit. nag Penge 
pear from this brief summary that British Labour 
a very precarious position, having rights so 
undefined, or only faintly defined. In actual fact this is not 
so, and it seems so only to those unfamiliar with English law 
and practice. Despite their apparent legal insecurity, Trade 
Unions are strong, wealthy in many cases, and universall 
accepted and recognised. They wield immense power and a 7 
consulted by the Government as well as by niee Collecti e 
bargaining is the rule over by far the greater a A 
mea ikd l part of industry, 

c ve agreements, though without legal sanction, are 
universally observed. Nevertheless, the absence of for al 
Peeacion for machinery through which the Unions can erat 

eir power, and through which they can organise their relations 
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with employers and with the Government, is a serious drawback 
now the industrial State has become so complex. Thus, a 
certain progress is now to be seen in the direction of making 
legal provision for the Unions to function in the State adminis- 
tration. This is most obvious in the various Social Insurance 
schemes that have been established by the State since IQII. 
Unions are allowed to share in the administration of the National 
Health Insurance Acts, by setting up special sections for the 
purpose, and many of them have done so. This function they 
share with Insurance Companies and “ Friendly Societies.” 

Labour Unions may also administer the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts for their members, and a number do so. This 
is a function in which the Insurance Companies are not allowed 
to share, though certain other organisations which are not 
Trade Unions may do so. 

The appointment of “ checkweighers” (to check output on 
behalf of the workers), by the workers concerned, is provided 
for in Acts of Parliament, passed many years ago. This 
system has recently been extended by law to some other 
industries besides coal-mining. 

The Unions have also been legally recognised in connection 
with a number of bodies for adjudication and conciliation. I 
have already said that there is some development of administra- 
tive law in these latter days, and it is here that the Unions play 
a part. 

The workers are represented along with employers (equal 
numbers of each) on Trade Boards, which fix legal minimum 
rates of wages, etc., in certain trades; on Courts of Referees, 
which decide claims to State Unemployment Benefit ; on the 
Industrial Court, which enquires into industrial disputes and 
makes recommendations for their settlement; and on many 
other Conciliation Boards and similar bodies. ; 

The Trade Union Congress itself is represented, as is the 
consumers’ Co-operative movement, on the National Wages 
Board for the Railways, the final court of appeal on questions 
of Railway wages (again, however, a body without legal power 
to enforce decisions). Provision is made for a representative 
of the workers on the Railway Rates Tribunal, which fixes 
freight and passenger rates on the British Railways; on the 
Central Electricity Board, which supervises the carrying out 
of the national scheme of electric power generation and dis- 
tribution; on the British Broadcasting Corporation, which 
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conducts the national monopoly of wireless broadcasting ; 
and on a number of other bodies. r$ ap : 

On Government Commissions and Enquiries there is invariably 
Labour representation whenever the subject 1s one of concern 
to the workers. As it is usual in Great Britain to set up bodies 
of this kind before any new legislative measure of importance 
is drafted, representation on them is of considerable value. 
Sometimes the Trade Union members are able to influence the 
other members, and to secure part, if not all, the movement 
desires. In other cases it is usual to prepare a minority Report, 
and as this is circulated with the majority Report it is of great 
value for propaganda. In addition it is customary for the 
Government Departments to consult the Trades Union Congress, 
or in suitable cases the Unions individually, when a Bill affecting 
the workers’ interests has been drafted. The employers are 
also consulted, of course, and changes may be made in the 
measure before it is discussed in Parliament. The consultation 
may be either by correspondence or by verbal interchange of 
views. There is often similar consultation on administrative 
matters. Further, several Ministers (e.g. Education, Health) 
have Consultative Committees on which the workers are repre- 
sented. These are permanent bodies, meeting regularly for 
the purpose of advising the Department and the Minister. The 
method of appointment of workers’ representatives to these 
various bedies is not uniform. In some cases the General 
Council of the T.U.C. is asked to nominate the member. It 
has five nominees, for instance, on the National Advisory 
Council for Juvenile Employment, a Government body for co- 
ordinating and developing work in connection with the education 
and industrial placing of juveniles. In some instances the 
organised movement is not consulted at all, but the Minister 
appoints people who, he thinks, would satisfactorily represent 
the workers ; this course was adopted when the members of 
_the British Broadcasting Corporation were appointed. It is, 
needless to say, a method not favoured by the Trade Unions. 
eae pe. however, is for the Government to ask the 
Naste eee to armit a list of names from which the 
ate a a uE number of representatives. The 
RA a Nakane f e appointment of representatives on Com- 

, istrative Boards, etc., has recently been under 


consideration by the General C i 3 . 
tion with the Labour Party, tere the TUC in conjunc 


as there is at present no recognised 
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method, and no obligation, even, to give the workers representa- 
tion at all. Bodies of this kind are becoming more and more 
Important in modern times and it is necessary for the Unions 
to get some binding principle adopted by Governments. 

In the sphere of local government there is not the same scope 
for labour representation, as such. Most local governing 
bodies have, however, some advisory or even executive com- 
mittees to which members not on the elected Municipal Council 
are “ co-opted.” 

Education Authorities, for example, have such committees 
for various purposes, and there is always a Juvenile Advisory 
Committee, a Pensions Committee, an Insurance Committee, 
and so on, though not all of these are committees of the local 
governing body. On most of these committees the workers 
are represented, though not necessarily through their Trade 
Unions directly. 


IV 


To sum up this part of my remarks, I may say that in the 
sphere of public administration the chief weakness from the 
labour point of view is the lack of organised methods of con- 
sultation between the Trade Union movement and the Govern- 
ment. Consultation takes place, but in an unsystematic and 
indeed chaotic fashion. There should be, it is thought, an 
organisation, or a number of organisations, for this purpose, 
and the obligation on the Government to consult the Unions. 
on industrial questions should be definitely laid down. The 
recent proposals for a National Industrial Council are very 
pertinent in this connection. The definite participation by 
the Trade Union movement in the administration of the State 
is a more difficult matter, as the Unions have hitherto been 
very much divided on the principle. Events appear to be 
moving in that direction, however, and developments in the 
way of Union participation are likely to take place in the near 
future. The Trade Unions have passed through the period of 
suppression and outlawry, to enter a period of bare toleration 
and thinly disguised suspicion, and this in turn has been suc- 
ceeded by a period of respect and power. They now, it would 
seem, stand at the parting of the ways, when, if they choose, 
they may go forward along the road to still greater power, but 
greater responsibility, as active elements in the administration 
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i t of similar 
f the State itself. I turn now to the developmen 5 
ess in the world of industry and in individual industries. 


y 


In the industrial field we may consider, first, the extent to 
which the Trade Union movement as a whole has succeeded in 
establishing its right to be consulted, and also the participation 
by the Unions in the general administration of their industries ; 
and second, the amount of detailed control the Unions have 
over their working conditions. : $ 

The system of Joint Industrial Councils for industries, — 
known in England as Whitleyism, because it was the Whitley 
Committee, set up by the Government during the War, that 
recommended the establishment of such Councils, —has become 
neither as important nor as widespread as its authors hoped. 
Comparatively few industries set up Whitley Councils, and 
of these only Wool textiles and Building were important. Coal, 
Cotton, Steel, Engineering, Shipbuilding, and Transport refused 
to have anything to do with the proposals. In those cases 
where Whitley Councils were appointed the intention of their 
authors were hardly ever carried out. The idea was that they 
should concern themselves with the general state and policy of 
the industry, its economic aspects and its all-round efficiency. 
It was only because there was this chance of penetrating to the 
management side of industry that any Trade Union leaders 
were induced to favour the scheme. In practice, however, 
the Unions were not as a rule allowed to have the slightest 
share in the control of the economic factors affecting industrial 
conditions in their trade. In only a few instances was there 
any willingness even to allow the Unions to have access to the 
necessary statistical facts relating to production, prices, profits 
etc. In all but these few cases the Whitley Councils soon 
degenerated into mere negotiating bodies of the ordinary kind 
concerned almost entirely with questions of wages and hours. 
The Flour Milling Industry has been more fortunate in possessing 
a Whitley Council and a group of employers that have taken 
their responsibilities and opportunities more seriously. With 
a University lecturer in Philosophy as Secretary, this Council 
has done a great deal of valuable work on matters quite outside 
Wages and hours, and all with the active co-operation of the 
Unions, who constitute, of course, half the membership of the 
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Council. The Whitley Council for the Pottery industry has 
also been enlightened and progressive. The Civil Service 
Whitley Council started well, producing a Report, on the re- 
organisation of the Civil Service, which the Government adopted, 
the entire administrative machinery of the State departments 
now being organised on the lines suggested by the Council. 
Latterly, however, it has become ineffective. In short, the 
Whitley system has, with a few exceptions, proved a disappoint- 
ment to all who hoped that a way might be found to bring the 
Unions into some kind of organic relation with the administra- 
tion of industry. At the time when Whitleyism was first 
preached many people carried the idea farther and advocated 
the establishment of a National Industrial Parliament, for 
industry as a whole. Mr. Lloyd George, in fact, called a 
national conference in 1919 to consider industrial problems, but 
it was not in any real sense an Industrial Parliament. It was 
a nondescript body consisting of several hundred employers, 
Trade Union leaders, and others, all invited in their individual 
capacity and not as representatives. It appointed a Provisional 
Committee and many people hoped it would develop into a 
National Economic Council. It never did, however, for after 
one report, which was too definite and businesslike for Mr. 
Lloyd George to adopt, the whole experiment dropped. 

The Whitley Report suggested the setting up of district 
councils and works councils as well as councils for individual 
industries as a whole, the conception being that all industry 
should be covered by a network of joint bodies, the employers 
and Unions being represented in equal numbers, with a view 
to evolving some kind of constitutional government in the 
economic sphere. This part of the scheme, also, was not 
carried out. The entire set of proposals was put forward for 
voluntary adoption, there being no question of legislative 
sanction, and nothing was done by either side in industry to 
appoint district councils or, except in a few isolated cases 
having no connection with Whitley Councils, to set up works 
councils. Works councils exist, therefore, in very few under- 
takings in Great Britain, and they are in most cases nothing 
but joint committees for supervising such matters as welfare, 
accident prevention, etc., though a few deal with allocation 
of work and even with appeals against dismissals. Moreover, 
the Whitley scheme was based on representation of the workers 
through their Trade Unions, and the co-operation of the Unions 
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. ing councils was expressly laid down. 
TA he a that exist in this oS at present the 
co-operation of the Unions is not always obtained. The scheme 
recently adopted by Imperial Chemical Industries, Lord 
Melchett’s great chemical combine, is interesting because it not 
only provides for works councils in all the establishments of the 
company and for a supreme works council for the concern as a 
whole, but there is also an Advisory Committee to the central 
works council, and on this sit the national officers of the Unions 
concerned. i l 
VI t 
Since Whitleyism faded into insignificance there has been little 
progress, in a national sense, towards Trade Union participation 
in the control of industry. The miners, who in 1920 refused 
the Government’s offer to set up joint pit committees, an offer 
that was actually embodied in the Mining Industry Act of that 
year, later asked that the project should be revived, but it was 
too late. Both.the Government and the employers were then 
unwilling. The great Engineering stoppage of 1922 was over 
a question of managerial functions, the employers asserting 
that the Unions were attempting to usurp the prerogatives of 
the managements. Any Union claims in this direction were for 
the time, at any rate, killed by the employers’ success in this 
trial of strength, and the Agreement then signed made the 
geition quite clear, and firmly established the employers’ 
claim. 
ie most important development that has since taken place 
is the invitation sent by Lord Melchett (then Sir Alfred Mond) 
and about thirty other powerful employers to the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, to engage in a series of 
e ions covering the whole field of industrial reorganisation 
nd industrial relations. These conferences offered the most 
promising avenue that had yet presented itself for enlarging 
the scope of Trade Union influence and power. Although the 
a ied by the Conferences have not been accepted by 
organisations of employers, one result has been that 


acceptable to the workers movement can be devised. 
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To many people in the Labour movement this entire method 
seems all wrong, because they read into it a fresh form of 
so-called “class collaboration.” They do not want to see 
the Trade Unions taking a more important place in the adminis- 
tration of capitalist industry or of the capitalist State. If the 
Unions should become an integral and necessary part of the 
system it would be, to these people, a terrible defeat. So it 
would be, of course, if the revolutionary philosophy were 
accepted, but the British Labour movement has decisively 
rejected that doctrine, and has deliberately adopted the theory 
that the system can be changed, can only be changed, in fact, 
by a process of penetration. The minority takes the other 
view and some people cling rather to the idea of making experi- 
ments along “ guild ” lines, which were popular ten years ago. 
The one significant attempt that was made in this crude form 
of “ workers’ control,” namely the Building Guild, came to an 
inglorious end precisely because of the defects that have been 
stressed by all the historians of “ self-governing workshops ” 
and similar experiments. An effort has been made to show 
that the opposition of the banks was solely responsible for the 
failure of the Building Guild, but in truth the undertaking 
collapsed mainly because of the fact that those who controlled 
it were ignorant of the technique of industrial administration. 
The Guild did some very useful work in showing that houses of 
very fine quality can be built by a workers’ organisation, but 
altogether one cannot claim that the demand for workers’ 
control was very much helped by the experience. An extremely 
successful type of independent undertaking managed by Labour 
is the Workers’ Travel Association. This was organised by a 
number of Trade Union officials and Labour leaders as a Travel 
Bureau for the workers especially and for the public in general. 
While conducted as a commercial concern, it also affords 
special facilities for workers to get into touch with Labour 
organisations and persons in foreign countries, as part of their 
holidays abroad. Such an undertaking, while very valuable, 
is, however, no contribution to the problem of ; control in 
industry. On the question of direct control the British move- 
ment is more sceptical than it was a few years ago. Writing 
on the topic of Industrial Unionism as a necessary step towards 
Union control of the various industries, Sidney Webb says, 
“ The pursuit of this will-of-the-wisp seems to me to rest ona 
fallacy from which it is high time that we rid ourselves. The | 
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‘ker or producer has a large part to play in the management 
B oirre of the work by which he lives; but he is never 
going, as worker or producer, to be that management and 
control, either individually or jointly.” + ) 

The underlying principle of Guild Socialism still attracts 
many active spirits in the Trade Union movement, but the old 
notion of direct and detailed control by the rank and file of 
the workers has been modified very considerably. It is very 
interesting and significant to note that Mr. G. D. H. Cole, one 
of the pioneers of Guild ideas, has in a recent book frankly 
abandoned his former philosophy. The schemes that have been 
proposed for the government of the Coal industry, if and when 
it is taken over by the State, show how ideas have changed. 
The plan formerly advocated by the miners, and embodied 
regularly in their programme, was a very simple, not to say 
crude, proposition. It retained traces of syndicalist doctrine 
which has survived from the days of The Miners’ Next Step, 
that famous pamphlet which owed so much to the current 
of ideas then flowing strongly from France, and popularised in 
England by Tom Mann and his Syndicalist Education League. 
The plan adopted in 1925 by the Miners, the Trades Union 
Congress, and the Labour Party was a very different one. 
Workers’ representation was certainly provided for, all through 
the scheme, and the Coal Production Council was to consist 
of the representatives of the entire personnel of the industry, 
from administrative and technical staffs to surface labourers. 
The supreme governing body for the co-ordinated Coal, Power, 
and Transport industries, however, was to be a Board of expert 
Commissioners, a semi-public body, practically independent 
of political influence. 

Looking ahead, one can see as a practical possibility the 
adoption of this kind of semi-public authority as a “ half-way 
house ” between Capitalism and Socialism. The more pro- 
gressive capitalists, in England and America especially, are 
beginning to realise that nothing can be said to justify the 
traditional form of capitalist organisation, with its irresponsible 
and largely untrained leadership, and are playing with the 
notion of regarding industry as a public service. On the other 
hand the Labour movement no longer thinks of nationalisation 
in terms of administration by Government Departments, nor 
do the Unions now dream of turning themselves into Boards 
1 The Labour Magazine, 1923-4, P. 220.. 
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of Directors to manage this and that industrial undertaking. 
They realise fully that industrial management is a highly 
skilled profession for which training is necessary, and not a 
Spare-time job that anyone can do. The doctrine of control 
has thus tended to change its emphasis and its point of 
application. 

Formerly, control meant everything; control of working 
conditions, control of technical, commercial, and financial 
policy of business undertakings, and control of general industrial 
policy as a whole. The control of industrial policy as a whole, 
i.e. of the financial and economic factors affecting the industrial 
life of the nation, is now seen to be a matter for the entire body 
of citizens. True, the persons engaged in the productive 
industries may have a special claim to be heard and a special 
need to be organised ; hence the demand now strong again for 
a National Economic Council in which their particular interests 
may be voiced. But there is no claim that general policy should 
be determined solely by the rank and file of the miners, railway- 
men, cotton operatives, and so on. They must exercise their 
functions through their participation in the general business of 
government. The control of the actual productive process, 
with its commercial, technical, and financial accompaniments, 
is, as I have already indicated, realised to be in the main a job 
for the experts in industrial administration, and not a matter 
for a ballot vote of the rank and file. The control in detail 
of working conditions is quite another affair, and on this the 
practical sense of the workers has shown itself. While the 
right of consultation on issues of larger policy and the right 
of consultation on the conduct of the industrial process itself 
are claimed, the demand is still for entire control of the con- 
ditions under which the work is actually done. Along this line 
the Unions have pressed their claims most energetically, and it 
is here that the greatest progress can be reported. 


VII 


Before describing this more fully I may perhaps sum up 
what appears to be the tendency in Labour philosophy at 
present, but it is only a personal view that I give of the objec- 
tive towards which events seem to be moving. __ 

A stage appears to have been reached at which the Trade 


Union movement says three things : 
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The Trade Union movement is entitled to be consulted 


C) i i ffecting industry, and t 
: atters of national policy affecting industry, o 
A this consultation effective a National Economic Council x 
should be set up with equal representation for the T.U.C. 
and the employers. a 


(2) The Unions are entitled to know all the facts of industry, 
financial and otherwise, and to have means for ensuring that 
the industrial process is being carried on with the utmost 
efficiency. 
Eo The Unions are entitled to control the actual working 
conditions, including not merely all the questions that may 
be termed, comprehensively, welfare, but also the supply of 
workers, discipline, allocation of work, arrangements for shift 
working, and so on. 

These immediate claims seem to accord with the present- ‘a 
day changes in capitalist industry, and they accord equally 
with the more recent ideas of socialist organisation. 


VIII af 7 


The extent to which Unions now “ interfere’ with the way 

in which the labour of their members is utilised is very con- 
siderable in some industries, very small in others. In many 
cases this control is provided by collective agreements, in others 
it is embodied in customs that are not recognised but which are 
nevertheless effectively in operation. An interesting example 
of regulation by collective agreement exists in the textile 

/ dyeing, bleaching, and finishing trades. Herte, all workers are 
engaged through the Unions, or, if these are unable to supply 
the required labour, the employers may then engage workers, 
who, however, must join the Union at once. The Unions are 
also entitled to be consulted regarding overtime after 6 p.m., 
and no such overtime is worked except by arrangement with the M 
Unions. The transference of labour from one works to another { 
under the same firm is only carried out by agreement with the A 
Unions. Much of the work is paid for by a system of collective 
piecework, based on collective payment for collective work, 
the fixing of rates and the arrangement of sets being agreed 
upon between the employer and the Unions. 
gn rate or set may be altered except with the consent of the 


In the metal trades, on the other hand, it is by custom rather j 
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than by agreement that the Unions are able to affect working 
conditions. The same is true of shipbuilding, while in the 
transport industries and to some extent in building and wood 
working there are agreements covering these questions. In 
coal, as indeed in many industries, there are both agreements 
allowing Union “interference” and also customs extending 
the field of control. 

As has often been pointed out, however, the control exercised 
by the Unions in this way is largely negative in character ; 
it is a form of control which enables the Unions to say that 
certain things shall not be done, rather than a constructive 
control for positive improvements. Such a situation is psycho- 
logically bad and is due to the traditional attitude of employers 
to Trade Unions. 

The engagement of workers through the Unions is an example 
of constructive control, and this is, or has been, in operation 
in many trades, including certain branches of textiles, and 
shipping. No seaman can be engaged in Britain except through 
the joint machinery of the employers and the Union, and a man 
must possess a Union card. 

The sharing out of available work among the men employed 
in the trade has been secured by a number of Unions in the 
Printing, Glass, Clothing, and other industries. The guaranteed 
day or week has been won by a large number of Unions, also ; 
these are chiefly in the Railway, Boot and Shoe, Printing, Glass, 
and Transport industries. 

In a few cases, mainly small monopolistic crafts, the workers 
have the right to nominate their foreman, and in other instances 
the shop stewards, elected by the workers, are to a large extent 
employed in foremen’s duties. The miners’ checkweighmen, 
appointed by the workers at every pit, not only perform their 
statutory duty of checking the weights of coal sent up, but they 
are practically the men’s agents in general matters and are 
able to exercise considerable influence. In addition the 
miners are entitled by statute to appoint examiners to inspect 
the pits and to see that all necessary safety devices are in — 
ee Building and other industries the Unions have jointly 
with the employers drawn up codes of safety regulations. i 

The Transport Workers’ Union has accomplished a m 
deal in the way of control; it arranges the allocation of xo 
schedules in certain sections of the industry ; it has helped to 
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a decasualisation scheme for dockers ; it has concluded 
A ents for health and safety in the docking and flour- 

illing industries. l 
Ee are but a few of the cases in which Unions have suc- 
ceeded in establishing the right to some measure of regulation 
of the conditions of work, by colective agreements with 
employers. ; 

If we turn to unwritten rules and customs, there is a vast 
field over which this mainly negative control is exercised. 

The limitation of the number of apprentices is one of the oldest 
Trade Union functions, although in most cases the employers 
absolutely refuse to recognise the right of the Unions to interfere. 
Nevertheless, there is a good deal of effective regulation exercised 
in tbis direction. 

The engineering “‘ shop stewards ” during the War managed 
to gain a very large share of control over their working condi- 
tions but this has mostly disappeared since. Either by Union 
rules, or by unwritten understandings, the workers in individual 
establishments in all the large basic industries are able to 
prevent the employer from acting in a purely autocratic manner 
in engaging new workers, in distributing work, in appointing 
foremen, in working on piece-rates or time-rates, in fixing starting 
times and meal-times, and in introducing new machinery and 
processes. The consultation secured, though often informal, is 
undoubtedly effective in innumerable cases. 

In badly organised trades, and trades where a large proportion 
of women are employed, there is naturally much less of this 
detailed control, either formal or otherwise. As there are Trade 
Boards for most of these industries, the Unions being represented 
equally with the employers, the workers do not suffer as they 
otherwise would from their lack of bargaining strength. The 
Trade Boards have the power to compel the employers through- 
out the industry to observe minimum standards, and as they 
also have the effect of helping to improve organisation the other 
kind of regulation is stimulated, too. 

To sum up, the Trade Unions already exercise a considerable 
amount of detailed control over the conditions of work of their 
members, either by collective agreement or by customs which 
may or may not be tacitly recognised by employers. Where 
there are Trade Boards, Whitley Councils, or other joint 
machinery, this measure of regulation is potentially greater 
and in some cases is really very considerable. The policy of 
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the movement is naturally to increase it as much as possible, 
by collective agreement where that is feasible, and by rules and 
understandings where it is not. 


IX 


To condense the conclusions of the foregoing discussion, I 
should say that Industrial Democracy in Britain is being 
realised by small and unsensational advances, in individual 
works and undertakings, rather than by spectacular legislation. 
For industry as a whole, for individual industries, for separate 
establishments, the law has provided no means for joint dis- 
cussion or for workers’ control, except in the case of low-paid 
trades for which Trade Boards have been set up, and of Railways, 
which have their sectional and national Boards. For coal 
there is the national Advisory Board to assist the Minister for 
Mines, and the Miners’ Welfare Fund, both set up by law, but 
neither of them really affords supervision over the industry itself. 

The prospect of larger and more rapid advances has been 
made much brighter by the recent inauguration of conferences 
between the General Council of the T.U.C. and the Employers, 
and there may yet emerge from this experiment a National 
Economic Council and a new status from the Trade Union move- 
ment. That is still in the future, however. One can say with 
conviction that whether or not some such development does take 
place, the Unions are quite certain to press forward their policy 
of securing the greatest possible measure of control in the 
workshops, the mines, and the factories, where they actually 
come into contact with the industrial system. In addition, 
the workers’ movement as a whole will try to establish itself 
on a wider front in order to get recognition and status in industry 
generally and in the State. Labour realises that the path to 
control is harder and longer than it once thought, and clear 
constructive thinking is being devoted to the problem, which is 
approached with the knowledge that industry is changing all 
the time and that Socialist theories also must adapt themselves 
to modern conditions. The prevailing mood is one of realism, 
and this is likely to produce much more rapid progress and more 
substantial results than have ever been achieved in the past. 
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The Greek Spirit and the Balkan 
Anomaly 


ARTHUR E. E. READE 


7 l 1HE dear old lady when told that Bogota was not the 
capital of Bolivia as she had supposed, but of Colombia, 
said: ‘‘ Well, anyhow, I knew it was one of those 

dreadful Balkan states.” And she was not really far out, 

for that which marks off the Balkans from civilisation is not 
so much their place on the map as their attitude of mind—a 
truth made equally apparent by our own use of the phrase 

“ balkanisation ” and by the fact that Greeks, Bulgars, 

Rumanians, Albanians and Serbs never use the term “ Euro- 

pean ” in its geographical sense as inclusive of themselves 

(though aggrieved Croats may do so precisely by way of dis- 

tinguishing themselves from the less civilised master-race of 

Jugoslavia.) Whatever causes are held responsible for Balkan 

ideology—that is to say, the complete domination of the pro- 

pagandist (implying the eternally credulous) state of mind— 
with all its appalling consequences, there is no adequate reason 
for the common belief regarding this as inherent in the nature 
of small independent states. On the contrary, it is not to vast 
empires but to the small states of ancient Greece and Renais- 
sance Italy that we look to find the beginnings of the civilisation 
whosé surest trustees to-day often seem to be Powers unen- 
cumbered by the temptations that go with greatness: the 
cultural pursuits of peace, to which all the Balkan nations are 
alien, flourish with equally little disturbance in Scandinavia 

(where national distinctions are so meticulously recognised that 

the capital of one sovereign state, Copenhagen, is even able to 

rely for its-light on electricity “imported” from a foreign power- 

station in Sweden), in the Swiss Federation (so often cited as a 

model for Macedonia) where three nationalities have agreed to 

put their common interests before their mutual dislike, or in 
post-war Austria where federal devolution is carried to the point 
that has enabled the city-state of Vienna rising from its ruins to 

achieve more social progress in a decade than London in a 

century. 

I merely cite the above as evidence that the politico-economic 
awkwardness associated with petty nationalities need not do 
126 
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any harm to the best traditions of human tolerance or to 
the progress of science applied in social life ; yet of these two 
things—on the first of which the existence, and on the second 
of which the efficiency, of democracy depend, the Balkan spirit 
is the antithesis. It is good in this case to emphasise applied 
science, because, for instance, while Greek doctors have been 
participating (with Germans) in some of the most valuable 
recent research on malaria in Macedonia, at the same time all 
the rough-and-ready preventive measures initiated by the 
allied armies during the War have been helplessly abandoned— 
and a swamp can hardly be drained without half a dozen 
revolutions to decide who shall get the contract. Also, although 
under the malign influence of the Orthodox Church superstition 
is rife, theory, however heretical its implications, can always 
count on a good press and a fair hearing (“for all the 
Athenians and strangers which were there spent their time 
in nothing else, but either to tell, or to hear some new 
thing ’’)—providing it appears as mere theory to which no 
one attaches any practical significance. The (Ecumenical 
Patriarch himself could not persuade the authorities to follow 
transatlantic precedent and prosecute a teacher of evolu- 
tionary doctrines, but the Athenian Foreign Office would be 
quite capable of requiring a Darwin, in return for a Professorship, 
to write a book showing that while Bulgars were indeed related 
to apes, Greeks were descended from gods. Perhaps the 
changelessness of the Balkans is in part due to the fascination 
of an atmosphere in which the most serious matters of life 
are brought to the level of undergraduate irresponsibility. For 
the Aigean still breeds a race of mental adolescents, even though, 
forgetting the physical amenities of youth (which they originally 
taught to us), Greeks have grown as fat as Turks and wear more 
clothes than Swedes. But this aside—Greeks are not just as 
ever the adolescents of Europe: they are also now the bour- 
geoisie of the Balkans. 

In the month of May this year England has been Balkan— 
in an uneducated democracy (such as Mr. Alderton Pink would 
apparently perpetuate) every election is bound to be. Saying 
that is not to follow those writers in THE REALIST who would 
damn democracy, for the hard-won right of free men to mis- 
govern themselves is the most certain guarantee of civic peace. 
The professors of posterity will admire contemporary English 
institutions not for the formal character of our party politics 
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and paper programmes, but for the sureness with which when 
the People can’t make up their minds what they want they get 
it. It is precisely where, as in Southern and Eastern Europe, 
such triumphs of philosophic doubt are not permitted, that 
democracy fails. For we of the Western civilisations do differen- 
tiate ourselves from the Balkans at election times by one 
concession to the scientific spirit in that we require votes, once 
cast, to be counted with a mathematical rectitude quite foreign 
to the statistics quoted on party platforms. It may be every- 
where true that the boldest liar is the best electioneer (I speak 
as a badly defeated candidate), but in the Balkans the biggest 
lie of all is generally that uttered by the returning officer 
at the declaration of the poll. So is the propagandist logic 
carried to its absurdity. 

The Balkans began with Byzantium. Terrible had some- 
times been the decisions of free democracy in the Assembly on 
the hill of the Pnyx, but never so terrible as the acts of the 
partisans in the Hippodrome where blinding or emasculation was 
the utmost mercy that might be expected by those whom men 
had wearied of hearing called “the Just ”—if indeed there were 
any left to earn that title now that theologians wrangled about 
the nature of the Trinity in the language which lovers of wisdom 
had enriched discussing the nature of truth, while the knife 
and the torturer’s iron conveyed the displeasure of Emperor 
or mob in place of the ballot-shells and revocable decrees of the 
doubters’ Republic. 

In emphasising the rôle of Greece, as it has to be emphasised 
in any consideration of Balkan questions, it is significant to 
note that Greeks ordinarily speak (and since the Middle Ages 
have spoken) of themselves not as Hellenes, but as Romans. The 
term “‘ Hellene ” is of course used, but on pompous occasions— 
as an Englishman might use the term “ Briton.” Our analogy, 
however, represents an exactly opposite state of affairs, since it 
is the imperial designation that survives in colloquial use among 
the Greeks (Rome), in common with the gipsies (Arroumani) 
and of course the Rumanians. Not, however, the Latin speech 
of Rumania and of the nomadic gipsies, but Romaic Greek is the 
language of commerce from Bucharest to the Sudan and from 
Marseilles to the Caspian wherever English or French do not 
prevail. In prehistoric times the Greeks educated themselves 
by taking the Phcenician alphabet, and throughout historic times 
they have lived on the Phcenician trade routes. This brought 
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greatness to Greece when the Isthmus of Corinth was the cross- 
roads of the civilised world, but since successive centuries of 
Empire-makers have left Greece a mere corner of Europe, its 
greatest weakness has been the habit of trading in anything and 
producing nothing. The race was split into two sections : it is 
the literal and astonishing truth that almost continuously from 
the time of Alexander the Great until the post-war restrictions 
on immigration into America and the expulsion of the Greeks 
from Turkey, there was a continuous flow out of the country of 
all the sharpest wits (though since the last century the home-city 
has begun to recover its long-lost call on the colonist). This was 
surely a more potent factor in modifying the national character 
than the Slavic invasions (that hardly even affected the language). 

The average native of Greece to-day has many of his ancestors’ 
qualities from hospitality to insatiable intellectual curiosity, but 
for their energetic enterprise and practical sagacity one must 
look to the Levantine Greek—a very different (and less agreeable 
though far more vigorous) type. It is possible to hazard that 
the influx of a million and a half refugees into Greece from 
Anatolia and the restrictions on emigration may lead to a re- 
blending of these two aspects of the Greek character, but this 
is a guess or a hope which does not affect our estimation of the 
influence of the emigrant Greek in creating the phenomenon 
known and deplored as the Balkans. 

The peasant revolts (for such they were) which won for the 
different Balkan nations their independence, happened, for 
obvious historical reasons, to assume the form of religious wars, 
and this symbolism of Cross against Crescent has created a very 
mistaken notion of the Ottoman Empire. The overthrow of 
the Paleologee by the Osmanlis might differ from previous 
dynastic changes as a social revolution differs from a palace 
revolution: the Greek landlord’s rent-book was torn up, but 
plus ça change . . . the peasant was soon in debt to a Moslem 
overlord. So far from destroying the Byzantine Empire, Islam 
brought it just the fresh infusion of strength which was necessary 
to keep it going until 1912-13. And Greeks continued to man 
its bureaucracy, now protected by the sword of Osman which 
had first subdued them, so that it was Turks who enjoyed 
the credit or discredit—for “ Turkish ” delight (made in the 
Greek island of Syra) or for “‘ Turkish ” tobacco (which happens 
to be grown in Greek and Bulgarian Macedonia—whence the 
leaf of Egyptian cigarettes also comes). 
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This is a point of view essential to a first understanding of the 
Balkans and the Balkan problem. It is a point of view, how- 
ever, so generally ignored that it may seem somewhat startling. 
Its truth can be very simply illustrated by a reference to the 
history and nomenclature of the erroneously designated 
“Turkish” baths which one of our Ambassadors to the Porte 
in the nineteenth century introduced to Jermyn Street and 
Brighton from Constantinople (although there were in England 
ample relics of the much superior Roman baths). Luxurious 
Rome had added hot chambers to the old Greek plunge bath, and 
the decadent Eastern Empire dropped the plunge (whence the 
Russian vapour bath) after Christianity had driven nakedness 
from the gymnasium and the baths to the cabaret and the 
brothel. The generally broad-minded Clement of Alexandria 
forbade youths to frequent the baths (from the same motive 
as the French king who suppressed the Parisian bathing 
establishments— bourdiaux, à l’usage des s... .’). To-day 
you cannot get a bathin Jannina, because the Greek authorities, 
after the annexation of Epeiros, closed the baths on the ground 
that they sometimes usurped the functions of brothels,! a strict 
Government monopoly—but the latter, I was informed, did not 
provide in compensation any bathing facilities on the premises. 
So that while godlessness was not suppressed, cleanliness was— 
much in the spirit of the Victorians who removed the arcades 
of Nash’s Regent Street in the interest of nocturnal morality, 
but in effect merely added the risk of catching influenza to 
other perils. In the Asia Minor watering-place of Broussa 
there is nothing to choose as between the baths of the Byzantine 
Empress Theodora and their replica built about a thousand 
years later by Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent. By improving 
out of all recognition on these, a number of public establish- 
ments in London and a couple of clubs have restored to us in 
fact the facilities of Greco-Roman baths—and it is as such that 
Vienna (which has the finest in Europe) has known them ever 


since its doctors recommended bathing as a protection against 


plague when the city was being besieged by the Ottoman armies! 
True of their (all too scanty) baths, so it is true of everything. 


1 Cp. “ Roman de la Rose” : 
Puis vont entre eux es estuves, 
Et se baignent ensemble es cuves, 
Qui sont en chambres toutes prestes 
Les chapels des roses es testes. 
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in the Balkans, good or evil—Turk was merely heir to Byzantine. 
And, as Young (who is bad on baths) says in his delightfully 
inaccurate and readable book on Constantinople, the principal 
contribution of Byzantium to civilisation was Red Tape. (I 
quote from rather rusty memory.) 

The strength and appalling staying power of that Byzantine 
tradition is a thing not easily grasped when the ordinary historical 
instruction received by most of us makes, for no apparent 
reason (unless it be the impropriety of Gibbon), a clear bound of 
two thousand years from the Macedonian Empire to Mahomet 
the Conqueror. Our attention is diverted westwards to Julius 
Cesar, Hengist and Horsa, Alfred and the cakes, and Richard 
Coeur de Lion’s searchlight tattoo—until we suddenly learn that 
refugee scholars from Constantinople have brought the Renais- 
sance to Europe (when it is in fact the Sultans who are paying 
Italian artists handsome fees to bring the Renaissance to 
Constantinople). This was history as I learnt it in an educa- 
tional institution founded a few years before the fall of Con- 
stantinople. We have attributed to the Turks the degeneracy 
of a civilisation which in fact that race of military boneheads 
simply took over ready-made and, having neither the wit nor the 
energy to alter, preserved in cold storage for four centuries, 
during which the story of intrigue, corruption, sadism, assassina- 
tion and revolt reads almost indistinguishably from that of the 
preceding centuries. 

Plotinus should have been a leader-writer on The Times. 
When he produced his wearisome rehash of Platonism in terms 
of Christianity he had merely proved his world’s incapacity to 
comprehend the Hellenism it was no longer worthy to enjoy. 
The decaying governing class of Rome had borrowed a second 
lease of life from the evangelical vigour of their slaves and must 
drink that tonic to the dregs. Theodosius I and II were smashing 
the temples and every beauty in the world (the middle-aged 
burying their adolescent love-letters) a thousand years before 
the drug failed and a newer version of the same Semitic super- 
stition was called for. (Except in their acquired political 
aspects, Christianity and Muhammadanism share a faith as 
practically indistinguishable as the creeds of, say, the Primitive 
Methodists and the Peculiar People appear to most of us 
who cannot confess to have concentrated on theological studies.) 
- So the sickle moon of Islam swept the field while the cross, 
cut down from the dome of Hagia Sophia, became, fallen, the 
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symbol no longer of a tyranny but of Hellenism renascent : for 
the Greek Church could hardly hope to nourish a war of national 
emancipation on the slogan of filioque or a memory of the 
Council of Niceea. As the Pagans had once turned off into the 
path to Calvary, so now the Church would grope back towards 
the olive-groves of the Academy or cry with the best Tvade 
ceavrov (which is cheerfully inscribed on every drachma-in- 
the-slot weighing machine on the Phaleron sea-front), 

It is just in so far as the Attic spirit survives or can be revived 
to struggle against the corruption of “ Byzantinism ” that 
modern Greece has its chance of being (to its great advantage) 
morally and socially outside, above, the Balkans, For in 
Athens, and perhaps more so in some other places of Greece, 
there still sometimes seems to be the faint flicker of a long- 
starved flame lit before Philip or Saint Paul or Nero or Con- 
stantine (of whom Philip alone can be forgiven) came in their 
sundry ways to damp down that which Julian was too late 
to save and could only leave to his successors to extinguish 
—all but the spark. It was, I think, Abel Hermant (most 
anglophil and philhellenic of French authors—whose recent 
election to the Académie francaise should rejoice everyone with 
a preference for novels not confined to the subject of divorce) 
who said that disciples of Plato were nowadays more often 
found on the banks of the Isis than on the banks of the Ilissos. 
Of the many things for which Greeks look to the West the last is 
a reintroduction of the thing most wanting in the Balkans, 
their own notion of kahoxayalss—when that very term itself, 
so eloquent and so noble and so characteristic, has now 
practically dropped out of contemporary usage (in the compound 
form—for its individual constituent words survive unchanged !). 
It is as if it were to become in England an archaism to speak of 
“ sportsmen ” or as if Vienna lost its Gemütlichkeit: a people 
can hardly drop the most typical and least translatable expres- 
sions in their language without some concurrent impoverish- 
ment of national character. Still, while, as the Greeks say (with 
pleasing exaggeration), not one day in the three hundred and 
sixty-five passes without the marbles of the Acropolis, some time 
between dawn and dusk, shining, if only for a moment, in the 
rays of the sun against the hard outlines of sea, sky and barren 
hills—while this is more or less true all is not lost, since, looking 
up from the squalor, the Superstition and the sweat of the 
straggling Balkan city below, some there must be whose minds 
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respond, as men’s minds were meant to respond, to the grandeur 
of the monuments of a sublimely civilised art, some to whom the 
memorials of a past so rich with indications of the possibilities 
of the future mean something more than a mere draw for horn- 
rimmed tourists who snap Monte Carlo, the Marathon Mound 
and the Mount of Olives on one spool of film. So one hopes. 
However, the fisherman chanting a slow lament in the prow of his 
caiq is not dreaming of the time when the glittering spear-head 
of Athena’s statue was a signal to mariners long before they 
could distinguish the Parthenon—of this he has never heard s 
but the vision of the Golden Horn without the minarets is seldom 
absent from his mind (it is even printed on the back of the bank- 
notes he has saved). i 

When, for the first revival of theOlympic games, the Panathenaic 
Stadium was rebuilt on its original site, the whole vast interior 
(with seating accommodation for the entire male adult population 
of Athens) was at colossal cost done in flawless Pentelicon marble 
—only to be finished off by a gimcrack paste-and-plaster 
colonnade that a quarter of a century later stands chipped and 
stained for all the world like some relic of Earl’s Court Exhibition 
or the stage properties of a down-at-heel provincial theatrical 
company. The ancients indeed said that the first Stadium must 
have required all the marble in the mountain, and it was an 
ungrateful insult to the quarries themselves, when they had 
a second time responded so nobly, to suggest that the job 
could not be finished off properly. In that same Stadium, in 
the brilliant sun of early spring, I have watched a young man 
practising throwing the discus while wearing a black overcoat 
and what is described in police reports as a Trilby hat. The 
Balkan kink. It will perhaps be further illuminating, now that 
dress reform is in the air, if, at the risk of mild immodesty, the 
garments probably contained beneath that overcoat are cata- 
logued: a dark suit with a wasp-waisted jacket (made in a 


- Milan factory and sold as latest London cut); a thick flannel 


shirt ; a blankety woollen vest and a pyjama-like pair of canvas 
pants fastened at the waist and at the ankles. In these under- 
clothes the wearer sleeps, and those who cannot afford more 
than one pair consider it hygienic to turn them inside-out 
periodically. With a sheepskin cloak added to this get-up, 
peasants will work in a temperature fifty per cent. higher than 
that which induces Swiss workmen to strip to the waist. Is it 
to be wondered at that a grown-up Athenian (who had just shot 
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several policemen during a change of government) excused him- 
self from joining a midsummer bathing party saying his mother 


was anxious he should not catch a cold? The Professor of ae $ 3 
English in a provincial College of Commerce (a University man 4 
whose salary was £6 a month) once explained to me (with per- 2 

fect seriousness) that Greeks preferred wearing starched collars ` = 


up to their ears “ to hide boils.” 

Newspaper readers have been led to think of the Balkans as 
inhabited by brigands who endanger the whole peace of Europe 
by a predilection for flying at one another’s throats, but the 
truth is that, while the Balkans certainly have a sufficiency of 
brigands for picturesque purposes, the townsmen are the muffs 
of Europe. The peasants, but for the acquisition of matches and 
tobacco, live as Hesiod described. The climate, the atmosphere, 
and even the size of the population are about the same as ever. 


Why should the moderns look to learn savoir-vivre at second- A 

hand from ourselves (starting imitation public schools, etc.) 

when what we merely adapted from them is theirs immediately i 

to hand ? aS 
“tf 


The most notable effect of independence has been to make 
the Turkish succession states pawns of the Great Powers who 
use the Balkans as a skirmishing-ground on which to manceuvre 
for position in the intervals of first-class wars. Such wars might 
have been far more frequent had it not been for the convenience 
of that corner in South-eastern Europe where they could be 
fought out by proxy. 

“ The Balkans for the Balkan Peoples ” is an unconvincing 
slogan, while Europe still has uses for her whipping-boy. The 
masochist amenability with which the Balkans allow themselves 
to be bled white by concession-hunters passes belief. Every- 
where the most ill-adapted forms of an industrial civilisation 
are being imposed on people who, having had no part in its 
development, prove utterly unequal to its demands. Thus ie 
railways are built only for trains to run at the same average 
speed (11 miles an hour) as express coaches in England at the A 
end of our last great road-building era in the eighteenth century ; | 
the state of the roads is such that eighty miles is an exhausting 
day’s drive for a motorist ; there are telephones but (apart from | 
Banks and other government offices with private lines) no 
subscribers, for the service is bad beyond a joke ; nor will any- 
one buy (that is to say, import) a wireless set when it has to 
rot for three months in the customs ; there are even doctors 


ae 
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alert for the latest Western discoveries, but they slay their 
patients by an error of a decimal point! (a recent Balkan 
dictator accorded degrees to all medical students who had 
been ploughed in their examinations as a result of having 
devoted their time to political activities on his behalf); the 
country is overrun by mad dogs, but instead of trying to 
exterminate them the police merely have orders to arrest anyone 
who is bitten by any dog, rabid or otherwise, and a prisoner 
he remains until he has been medically treated (the consequence 
is that people bitten by dogs, conscious of their guilt, like others 
wounded in revolutions, conceal their injuries so carefully for 
fear of arrest that they end by not daring to get any treatment 
at all). Such instances might be multiplied indefinitely. Since, 
as Goethe said, a civilisation is to be judged by its baths, it 
is worth citing as a final example of this sort of futility, the 
provincial hotels which proudly announce EVROPAIKA LOUTRA, 
but the “ European baths ” within have grown rusty waiting 
for a water supply to be installed and the night porter now makes 
his bed in the bath. That these failures are of a psychological 
rather than of an economic order is proved by what Western 
efficiency did for Corfu and still does for Cyprus—with only 
the islands’ own revenues. But it does not strike the Greek 
that he would do better to study the art of life as it is lived in the 
French or British Mediterranean than to gape at London or 
Paris in the hope of acquiring a veneer of culture whose super- 
ficiality only stamps him more than ever the Oriental. 

The Athenian caricature of Western manners being as ridi- 
culous as it is, the question arises whether the future of South- 
eastern Europe does not lie with the slow development of their 
own social institutions among the noble savages of the Balkans 
—Serbs, Bulgars, and, last but noblest, the Albanians—rather 
than with the Greeks, despite the colossal advantages of the 
latters’ cultural traditions (which now find their most reminiscent 
expression in the Aristophean humour of contemporary Athenian 
revue, and in the familiar exclamations of Hôs; and ’AdjOea 
and Mddiora during the interminable political and speculative 
dialogues which continue till dawn in the cafés). During the 
dictatorship of General Pangalos, Greece yet retained more 
individual liberty than any other country south of France or 
east of Austria. But whether this was due to the light operatic 


i That is why Trotzky has been demanding admission to England, France, 
Germany, Norway or Czecho-Slovakia for medisal treatment. 
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character of the tyrant or to the survival of the Periclean spirit 
who shallsay? Few others capitals, if any, have as many daily 
newspapers as Athens, and there is all the old flair for oratory 
and philipics (still inspired by the enemy in Macedonia), for 
pamphleteering and the epigram, and for the tall story—such 
things make good “copy.” But the printing presses have 
not proved equal to producing proper editions of the classics— 
these have to be obtained from abroad (and are studied with 
the aid of a lexicon that is Liddell and Scott with the English 
portion translated into modern Greek). A whole village was 
expropriated and uprooted for the excavations of Delphi, but 
much hilarity was caused when the present writer suggested 
that the romantic historical interest of the excellently preserved 
swimming pool and the spring of Castalia which fed it would 
be enhanced were they restored to their original use. Such 
is the Greek reluctance to think of things in practical terms of 
the present that a translation of the New Testament into the 
vernacular is even illegal, and a quarter of a century ago there 
were riots over the publication of such a translation by the most 
eminent living Greek poet (a naturalised Englishman in business 
at Liverpool) who is also the author of a universally admired 
Romaic version of Homer. This, however, is perhaps less 
astonishing than the fact that the newspapers are not written 
in the current language, but in a stilted Byzantine style plus 
a copious quantity of foreign words. Asa result, English dons, 
who cannot understand a word of Greek (pronounced with the 
Athenian and not the Oxford accent), can none the less read 
the newspapers often with greater ease than the native man in 
the street. 

Public speakers differ in their choice of dialect : the popular 
language is in universal use for private correspondence, poetry, 
fiction and dramatic dialogue; but stage directions will be 
written in the “ literary ” language, which is of course also that 
of official documents. The only newspaper to eschew it is the 
Communist organ, Rizospastes (“ Radical ”). It was not in 
Rizospastes, but in a Liberal paper, that a Special Correspondent 
in Russia wrote describing the Soviet Constitution as the nearest 
existing approximation to Plato’s Republic. There is at any 
rate a striking resemblance between Lycurgan and Bolshevik 
laws in such matters as the status of private traders, but it 
would be hardly relevant to follow out the parallel here beyond 
remarking that if the peasant republics to which the Balkans 
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7 may be tending distrust, as they probably will, intellectualism 
H, of the traditional Athenian or Græco-Latin type, they might 
W 4 usefully investigate the educational and other principles of the 

' Lacedæmonian aristocracy (whose few descendants in the 
poverty-stricken district of Mani on Mount Taygetos are to this 
r day the most incorruptible, warlike, taciturn and dignified of 
i the Greeks). That distrust of the intelligentsia, without any 
i of the aristocratic Communist discipline to replace it, was the 

fatal weakness of Stamboulski’s Agrarian Government in — 
| Bulgaria# 
i In this article some attempt is made to hint at aspects of 
f Balkan affairs not covered by the descriptions of travel, the 
historical accounts, and the political controversies with which 
we have been made all too familiar. As it is being written, news 
pe comes of frontier “ incidents ” which present more than ever 
f of an anomaly to a Europe just emerging from convalescence 
| and determined, despite all prejudices and difficulties, to give 
international co-operation and the social sciences a chance. To 
se op live in the epoch when proletarian dictatorship on the one hand 
| and rationalised democracy on the other are each proclaiming 
their “ eternal truths ” with the confidence of Papist and 
Protestant is magnificent if one senses the historical inevit- 
ability of both and has the certainty that, while neither will 
absolutely prevail, each is contributing clumsily yet richly to 
ig the common civilisation in which he would deny the other a 
| part. But the slum-dwellers of South-eastern Europe would 
make a pig-sty of a nice house no matter whether it was provided 
by a reformed landlord or a reforming town council. It is of 
little use to go to the Balkans filled with the wisdom of Marx 
and Engels ? when men seem to order their lives according to the 
principles of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Perhaps, then, the key to the Balkan problem is to be found 

į } away from Western European spheres of influence in the moun- 
@ l tains of Albania where the race is at its finest. Here children 
| š are baptised as little Christians one day and circumcised as 

Moslems the next, so to offend no one. The law according to 
which they live is the fifteenth-century code of Lek Dukaghin 
(the only written copy is in the British Museum). The Albanian 

1 In Locris the citizen proposing any new law spoke with a noose round his neck 
ready for instant strangulation if his proposal was not approved. In the Soviet 
Assembly the innovator might as well speak with a ticket to Siberia in his pocket 


unless assured of the approval of M. Stalin’s official majority. 
2 Or of Hobson and MacDougal. 
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tribes not only accord women property rights which they enjoy 
nowhere under the versions of the Code Napoléon adopted by 
Balkan Governments, but the status of homosexuals of both 
sexes is formally recognised, Lesbians being entitled to reject 
marriage and bear arms, while a formally celebrated? relation- 
ship between a man anda youth has the same effect as a marriage 
in terminating any outstanding blood-feud between their 
families). Their mythology, like their physique, is Homeric— 
or perhaps it would be correcter to say pre-Homeric, for a 
Clytemnestra of Kossovo would certainly not have a bathroom 
in which to murder her husband on his return from an excessively 
prolonged border-raid. In Albania’s Illyrian wilds there is 
a unique opportunity to study the probabilities of our own 
middle ages, and it is this study which reveals the Balkan man, 
untouched by the decadence of the Eastern Empire, as simply 
ourselves in an age when a gift to an image fulfilled the function 
of a fee in Harley Street, when crystal-gazing had not been 
ousted by crystal sets, and not every Tom, Dick or Harry could 
go for a ride on a magic carpet by paying five shillings to an 
aerodrome. 

The backwardness of the Balkans is in some ways a peril 
to our civilisation, but in other ways it is a precious prophy- 
lactic against excessive confidence in ourselves. In his article 
on “ Punishment and Prisons,” Colonel Turner wrote: “ Many 
countries, particularly those of Eastern Europe, fall very far 
behind the standard reached by others.” As a result of 
complaints about the sanitary condition of Greek prisons, a 
commission was sent to investigate prison reform in England. 
It returned before its time reporting that the brutality of our 
cellular system and Home Office regulations was unthinkable. 
If Rumania, copying from Italy solitary confinement in a dark 
cell for political prisoners (none have been known to remain 
sane more than six months or survive more than four years), 
and Jugoslavia, employing the good old-fashioned method of 
boiling oil to extract confessions of guilt,’ shock our consciences, 
we should blush to reflect that other Balkan countries have had 
to drop capital punishment because no one could be found so 
vile as to take the executioner’s fee. A Greek or Albanian 


1 Each party pricks his thumb, the two are rubbed together and blood shed into . 


a common vessel, from which both then drink. yi h 

2 This is reported to have been stopped a year or two ago, after a Minister oft s 
Interior, spending a holiday incognito, had been arrested as a suspect and the 01 
was nearly on the boil before he was identified. 
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prison, where the prisoners wear their own clothes, make a 
little money by their hobbies, get in wine and smokes, play the 
guitar by night, see their friends fairly frequently, and are not 
altogether denied some sexual indulgence, may be a hygienic 
atrocity, but it has humanity altogether wanting in the system 
we owe to Howard, who with all the priggishness of the moral 
reformer transformed places of detention into the penal institu- 
tions where no man should have the right to send the worst 
of his fellows. In few countries is there so little crime as in 
Greece, but the prison population is immense on account of 
imprisonment for debt (the creditor having to pay for the 
prisoner’s upkeep), short terms of imprisonment for the pettiest 
offences, and the numbers held (sometimes for over two years) 
without bail pending trial. Here the Balkans can learn from 
ourselves, but equally they can learn from themselves without 
slavish imitation of the West—in the fifth century B.c. 
defendants, even on capital charges, were merely summoned 
in Athens. 

The Balkans are on the continent of Europe. Nothing in 
the history of our relations with them entitles us to indulge in 
any righteous indignation at their acting as if they belonged to 
Central America. They have striven to grasp our culture, 
translating even the works of Mr. Shaw, whom the limitations 
of their knowledge and orthography cause them pathetically 
to describe as Lord So. We have not dared tell them that in 
Euripides they have a writer of their own who, were he alive 
to-day, could be most plausibly accused of plagiarising Shaw. 
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The Foreigner in England 


G. J. RENIER 


ONDON looms over the shy foreign visitor immense, 
E e. How is he to cope with a town that has 

no centre? He may, if he is wise, choose Trafalgar 
Square as the point from which to radiate his explorations. 
But Piccadilly Circus, Hyde Park Corner, would resent this 
invidious discrimination. There is no heart of London from 
which the civic life goes throbbing through the arteries of 
London County. Londoners do not live in London. ’Buses 
and trams carry them away from the city where they earn 
their livelihood and from the West End where they seek their 
organised pleasures. As they pass, their unmoving faces 
betray nothing of their preoccupations, nothing of their prefer- 
ences or their dislikes. Oh those unmoving faces of a phlegmatic 
race! The visitor gazes at them, with all the wonder which 
he cannot spend on monuments that have little meaning and 
less artistic value. He may find London rich in museums, 
but as a city it offers nothing that can interest him apart from 
a Lord Mayor’s Show. Life has not linked him yet to its grey 
stones which will acquire a significance only by association 
with its daily concerns and emotions. 

The foreigner only sees the perennial puzzle of an English- 
man’s face that guards the secret of a soul like a sphinx before 
a temple where mysterious rites are celebrated. And the 
town itself presents the same immovable appearance. London 
is as inscrutable as it is immeasurable. Of personal life it 
unveils only the inchoation of thousands of indigestions with 
the spectacle of hurried lunches, strangely cooked meats, and 
tasteless boiled vegetables consumed in deep and dark recesses, 
served by bad-tempered and overworked waitresses. Cafés, 
with their superficial acquaintanceship, full of goodwill, with 
buzzing conversation of leisurely people, there are none, and 
the one spectacle of the streets is the convulsion of London's 
mechanical life, the unceasing labour of complicated and 
seemingly aimless transport. 

Here, indeed, appears a familiar figure. The London police- 
man, huge, pacific, and friendly, is famous even among those 
who have never seen England. The absence of a sword and 
of a gun emphasises his power of peaceful persuasion. He 
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guides and assists, directs the traffic, does know the way when 
he is asked, and consents to impart his knowledge. He proves 
such a complete contrast to his continental equivalent that 
travellers return from London with wonderful tales about him. 
The visitor recognises him among novel and bewildering sur- 
roundings. But even the existence of policemen cannot give 
the sense of rest and homeliness that is required for loving 
London. One feeling comes, grows, and remains: that of 
oppression. “ Never, never,” the visitor mutters to himself, 
“ could I live in this place of disquiet.” 

And then, maybe, the gods agree on an unexpected move. 
They place the foreigner in London, no longer a visitor, but 
an alien resident. The English are owners of their speech, 
and the man from another country cannot rob them of their 
right to call him an alien. But when he comes to feel the 
value of words in the language of his country of adoption, he 
writhes under the lash of the heinous word, although he is 
unable to explain the nature of the injury to those English 
who are so peculiarly unconcerned about the strange and 
complex beauty of the marvellous language it is their good 
fortune to wield. He must consent to be called an ahen— 
alienus, an outsider, one who is different—instead of a foreigner 
—one who comes from outside the country, a word which 
kindly ignores those notions of difference, of being other-than- 
English, which to the English means less-than-English, an 
inferior. Alien dwells on quality, foreigner only on locality. 

The foreigner seeks out for himself a little corner of London, 
and no sooner has he deposited his domestic gods over the 
hearth of his very own room than he receives as by revelation 
the exquisite gift of familiarity. -His home becomes a centre 
for explorations ; all his journeys link it up with spots that 
have a meaning in his own life. He goes to his work, returns 
to his home, goes to his pleasures, and again has a home whither 
to return. Soon he finds friends whom he can visit. For if 
the Englishman never discloses his soul, he readily opens his 
home. A Frenchman may reveal his life secrets after an 
hour’s acquaintance. But he does not ask one home. There 
are people in small French towns who have met twice daily 
for thirty years at their usual café. They call one another 
by their Christian names and have become bosom friends. 
But neither of them has ever met the other’s wife. $ 

Here in England you are asked home for dinner, even if 
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not in a position to return the compliment. Soon invitations 
for week-ends will follow, and when you sit down at the Sunday 
dinner you may rely upon it that no special china-ware or 
plate looks with astonishment upon unwonted daylight. You 4 
share the usual life of your hosts, in its simplicity and its A 
intimacies. No one will rub in the regrettable fact that the ae | 
visitor has not the privilege of being English. The Englishman 

has such an absolute notion of his superiority over all that is 

not English that he can sit down with the member of an inferior 

race with the grace of manner that is born of security of 

tenure. 


The next phase of the foreigner’s contact with England is 
that of assimilation. Here experience varies from person to 
person, and I can do no more than relate my own untypical 
journey. In my case, the outward sign of the process of 
assimilation has been the language. Its grammar, almost 
non-existent, presents no obstacle. But in other respects the 
English language is excruciatingly difficult. There is absolutely < 
no rule for its pronunciation. How is one to tackle the words 
rough, dough, cough, plough, through, thought? Where does 
one place the stress when a new word crops up? And what 
| will be the connection between the spelling and the pronunciation 
of a proper name? Oh, the elusive lisp of the English th! 

The rude way in which a final hard ¢ and a subsequent initial F 
soft b refuse to be assimilated—what infinite struggles and 
humiliations I had to endure before I could say those simple 
words—a hot bath, correctly ! 
The difficulties, however, are gradually overcome. Fluency 
comes first, and then correctness, until words are spoken 
without hesitation and thoughts uttered with no more trouble 
than that felt by the native. His struggle for utterance is 


S 
w 


often hard enough. For the chasm between language on the ee 
one side, and thought and feeling on the other, can never be y 
bridged. ya 


The first letter written, unaided, in correct English is a 
rare moment worthy of record. And yet how soon even this 
achievement seems natural! Self-consciousness has dis- 
appeared, and differences are forgotten. 

Years have gone by in this wearing process. And while d 
throat and tongue have been kneaded and rendered supple 
for new usage, the mind has undergone a similar manipulation. 
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What seemed strange has become familiar, the familiar has been 
adopted and become part of one’s self. 

A great difficulty, the source of endless depression during 
the initial stages of assimilation, is the manner in which the 
English prepare their food. The English, most emphatically, 
eat to live. Only at Christmas time, when popular journals 
go to the length of publishing advertisements of patent remedies 
against indigestion with the mention that the festivities of the 
season render their use advisable, does food loom first in the 
people’s preoccupations. Even this has a special justification. 
Where better can one gather those heterogeneous elements 
which fate throws together under the designation of a family 
than round a large table laden with victuals? Christmas is a 
family festival: let the dinner gong call the family together. 
But when the Christmas meals are digested, the English settle 
down to a sober year of moderate eating. Their meats, scarcely 
dressed, form the mainstay of meals where vegetables are only 
an ornament. Assiduous boiling has deprived the vegetables 
of any individual flavour that might struggle for supremacy 
with that of the all-important animal dish. “ We had boiled 
mutton for lunch,” says an Englishman, without dreaming of 
mentioning whether it was accompanied by turnips or by 
carrots. Who cares ? 

“The origin of the British Empire,” I used to say in my 
days of bitterness, “ must be sought in the fact that English- 
men abroad can never long for the cooking or for the climate 
of home, and are therefore eminently fitted to establish them- 
selves on any available point of the globe.” 

The bitterness has disappeared long ago. I have discovered 
that the meat of England is peerless, for it comes from cattle 
raised on pastures that have no rival in the world: they are 
the gift of the very climate which, in unison with all genuine 
Britons, the foreigner curses till he finds his dissatisfaction 
more tiresome than the climate itself. Why indeed should 
perfect meat have to share the honours of the table with 
elaborately prepared vegetables? The time comes when the 
foreign resident considers Simpson’s the ne plus ultra of 
gastronomic delight. He will know, when he has reached that 
stage, that he can go no further along the path of assimilation. 

But during the years of struggle with the language of the 
English, and while the palate becomes accustomed to food 
without adventitious flavour, the stranger has passed through 
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more difficult, if less obvious, trials. He has come to England 
after a crossing that could be measured in hours. Yet when 


he has arrived, he has found himself among a nation that is > 
farther from his home even than the distant invertebrates of 5 
the Russian plains or the jabbering crowds of the Balkan A 
Peninsula. And as acquaintance with the English and their pa | 


ways has grown, so has wonder at the difference. When I 
came to England, fed on the bourgeois internationalism that 
found its pride in the expanding cycle of international trade, 
and pointed at the International Postal Union as the supreme 
achievement of the supernational spirit that was knitting 
Europe together, I was convinced that nations differed from 
one another only on points of subsidiary importance. But 
after a few years I came to the conclusion that the world is 
inhabited by two species of human beings: mankind, and the 
English. When later I became acquainted with the Irish, 
and had dealings with the Scots and the Welsh, I grouped 
them all, without approval or disapproval, among the partakers 
of universal humanity. But the English remained a race -A 
apart. As I learned to know them better, my liking increased, 
and also my desire to become like them, outside humanity— 
if not above it. But the sense of difference never went. Shy- 
lock’s words, “fed with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and.cooled by the same winter and summer,” 
may apply to Jew and Gentile under other skies, but I shall 
always be most cautious before I extend it to an Englishman. 

“Tf you tickle us, do not we laugh?” But would an 
Englishman laugh ? I doubt, in any case, whether the stereo- 
typed product of Eton and Oxford would. He might con- 
ceivably, in the secluded company of other Oxfordised 
Etonians. But, like Jane Austen, who never likes to describe 
gentlemen conversing amongst themselves in the absence of ; 


ladies, because she has no persona] and direct data on this diac’ 
aped of life, I must plead ignorance and maintain a discreet S 
silence. 


It should not be said that the product of Oxford is untypical. 
In a nation that cultivates liberty but is indifferent to equality 
there is a continual tendency for everybody to accept the 
standards of those above him. The custom of the leaders of ‘ 
society is at least the standard and aim, if not the actual 
practice, of those who follow. 
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But the English can laugh. They have even developed the 
art and acquired the pride of that preternatural laughter 
without physiological foundation which they call Humour. 
I could not write Humour with a small letter, for to me it 
has the awe-inspiring quality of the unknown, of that which 
is helplessly out of reach. The Englishman who proclaims 
his sense of Humour—TI never met one who did not, and often 
he qualified it as exquisite—is to me as the member of a secret 
society, making a subtle sign which is full of meaning to his 
associates, but passes my uninitiated understanding. 

I believe that laughter is the physiological expression of 
considerable pleasure, and that a smile is the expression of 
pleasure less intense, more subtle, and more restrained. But 
what of the laughter, what of the smile that betokens an 
Englishman’s aroused sense of Humour? Let me risk a 
definition of Humour as it strikes me. It is, I think, the 
capacity possessed by the overwhelming majority of Englishmen 
to laugh or at least to smile in circumstances where other 
human beings curse or cry. An illustration? The soldiers 
who during the late war went over the top shouting “ Marma- 
lade!” No German, no Frenchman, could have done that. 
The Germans sang hymns, the French swore or trembled— 
without fighting worse, for that matter. But the English 
could laugh at death. You may fight such a people. You 
may trade with them. But what an undertaking to try to 
live among them ! 

There are compensations, of course. The comic sense of 
the normal human being is more intense and certainly more 
tutored than that of the English. Who will doubt this who 
has observed an English audience at the play and compared 
it with a foreign audience? The Englishman waits for his 
laugh. He counts upon it and demands it. If it is not forth- 
coming, he takes it uninvited. He will laugh in the wrong 
place, but laugh he will. He will laugh at Mr. Shaw’s ferocious 
slashes at what he holds most sacred, and even in Shakespeare's 
time he was ready to laugh at jibes that would have made him 
raise stick or sword had they been spoken outside the theatre. 

This nation with its sense of Humour has indeed a distorted 
sense of the comic. : 

But look at the Englishman, even when his sense of Humour 
is not tickled and when he has not congregated with English- 
men in the firm determination to enjoy himself. Observe his 
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seriousness and the way in which he behaves. He gives his 

word, without signing a bond, and keeps it, even when the j 
keeping goes against his dearest interests. The thought of A} 
wangling does not arise even in the slumbering depths of his T 
unconscious mind. His self-possession and the decorum of A | 
his actions are those of the ancient Roman. He has had the A 
courage to shave off his beard and moustache, that mask that 
nature gave men to help them hide their emotions, because 
he holds himself perfectly in hand, and shows no more than 
he consents to show. He has hidden his feelings so long and 
so well that he can scarcely utter them when he wishes. Time 
and generations of repression have made him naturally reserved 
and shy. 

Do the English know they are shy? Their trades-people, 
in any case, are aware of it. They heap up specimens of all 
their wares in the shop window, because they want to show 

as much as possible. They know that the prospective buyer 

p, will not walk in and ask for the tie of his preference. He 
will gaze at the shops till he sees what he likes and then enter A 
and buy in a hurry. 

In love they are not different. They will pay their attentions 
to a young woman for years and study her, until the day of 
certainty has come, when they will speak the words which, 
if orere as they hope, bind them almost as fast as marriage i 
itself. s 

The English, indeed, never give themselves entirely. No- 
where is this more noticeable than in their conversation. 
English conversation is full of taboos. I and you are words 
that are avoided, or, if pronounced, slurred over with an 
apology. For the personal element is out of place, and the 
speaker and his interlocutor must remain immune from inter- 
ference. Love, or worse still sex, is known only in the small 
talk of those who have set up deliberately as modern and 
unconventional. Finance is taboo as much almost as personality ee 
and affection. In Holland you might mention a dish you like, -“ 
and a housewife may answer that she too likes that dish, but 
cannot afford it. Such an admission, to an Englishwoman 
would seem indecent exhibitionism. 

Brilliancy and a show of intellectual gifts are not among 
the approved ingredients of English conversation. The things 
of the mind must be kept in their proper place: intelligence 
is a subordinate, character has the place of honour. At the 
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old universities one gets further with physical prowess than 
with intelligence and learning. Practice counts in England, 
theory is cumbersome and treated with distrust. And in 
conversation it is as in life. People will congregate, even in 
England. They can forgather and sing hymns, for instance, 
and the habit has not died out. But communion with the 
Deity prevents personal contact, and even the English are 
human enough to crave for the touch of their fellow beings. 
Wine has lost its function as a blender of temperaments. The 
pleasures of the table occupy too small a part in the ritual of 
daily life to be a pretext for meeting other people. So the 
spoken word must do, and the English talk, when they meet. 

Now, it would appear at first that conversation from which 
all that is personal and all that is brilliant has been banned 
would have to be extremely dull and unimaginative. If no 
one is to speak about himself, no one to ask direct questions ; 
if a common ground must be found where no one feels awkward, 
no one has to bare himself more than he wishes, more than 
he feels he decently may, is there anything left to talk about 
except the weather ? Must not the conversation of the English 
be unutterably boring and reiterative ? 

This is where the subtle and adaptable genius of the race 
plays its part. The Englishman is a being of delicate shades 
and distinctions. Behind his serene face and his reserved 
manner, he hides the reactions of an appreciative mind. He 
may not utter them directly, but he loves to pour himself out 
by implication. Oh the strange charm of two English people 
seeking one another, and finding one another through the 
barrier of conventional talk! No brutal searchlight, as between 
Continentals, to set out the other person in clear-cut outline. 
There is a pleasant game without set rules, thoughts are thrown 
out that dance like fairies on the thrilling air of a hot summer's 
noon, meeting and joining hands for a dance that defies the 
laws of gravity. An allusion to a half-forgotten admission, 
a hint that is dropped, caught up without seeming effort, 
memories that rustle, dulled chords that faintly vibrate. 
Echoes re-echo, minds open and admit a new notion which is 
silently stored up. It is the greatest and finest game the 
English play—and do they even know that it exists ? 

Yet, the social results of this game are endless. It has 
done more than many obvious and material factors to shape 
the mode in which the English have finally arranged to live 
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together. Admittedly as among Southerners, fatally and 
unavowedly as in England, conversation is what holds people 
together each time they suspend their function as homo à 
æconomicus. But in this country the spoken word plays so i 
small a part in conversation, while the depths of reminiscence, 
of common mental possession on which conversation relies are 
so important, that the pre-requisite for its success must of 
necessity be common to few people only. Introduce a stranger, 
and he floats on the oily surface. He does not share the great 
adventure of diving into the common fund. Each class, each 
circle within its own class, is cut off from every other. Outside 
each charmed circle the language of implication loses its 
meaning. 


~ 4M 


Speech is more than the last resort of people who have to 
find a plausible reason for being together. The daily round A 
of domesticity or business also imposes expression. Here 
rules exist as precise, as binding, as if they were codified and 
imposed by authority. The mentality that has evolved them i; 
is the same: it shrinks from exhibition and directness. Yet F: 
it does not escape altogether from the dictates of universal 
humanity. Truth is unbearable, truth is inhuman. Except 
| maybe in Holland, people find no pleasure in speaking the 
i truth. This is because Truth is a concept that has been evolved 
by mankind at an advanced stage of over-ripe development. Ş 
The notion that things may be presented as they are, or even 
that things are what they are, cannot be much older than 
a paltry four or five thousand years. Instinct prohibits 
the expression of things as they are, or as they appear to be. 
Consider the behaviour of the animal in danger. It is compelled 
to utter itself, and to a two-fold purpose. It wants to frighten 
off its enemy, and to call its fellows to the rescue. To ensure 
. rescue, the danger must be magnified. It must be lifted from 
its individual quality and given a generic aspect. The herd Vor 
too must feel itself endangered. The cry of anguish must _4 
therefore be emphasised, exaggerated.. But the foe must be 
kept at bay. If too much fear is shown, he will feel encouraged 
and hasten to thrust home before assistance arrives. Therefore 
a brave show of teeth and display of claw has to belie the cry 
of anguish. Truth is distorted, at the same time by exaggera- 
tion and by understatement. 
‘Men have kept this habit among the inheritances they carry 
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in the depth of their unconscious selves. Truth terrifies them, 
and they all seek to escape from it. The Continental, the 
Irishman, the American—those, in short, whom I like to call 
ordinary human beings—overstate. They overstate with 
vigour, often with art, but without the least self-consciousness, 
shame, or wish to deceive. They are poets or advertisers. 
The English have their own way out: they understate. They 
show, by so doing, a greater deference to Truth. Exaggeration 
is final. It involves credit and honour. It cannot be challenged 
without offence, withdrawn without indignity. But under- 
statement is prudent. It is honest, too, because it confesses 
to its own provisional nature. It admits of amendment, 
addition, and even embellishment. It is full of unexpectedness, 
richly stored with reserves of energy. 

I had not lived in England for more than a year. One 
evening, meeting a friend whom I had accompanied home, I 
was tempted to accept his pressing invitation to dine. But 
I was expected home, and wanted at least to announce my 
truancy. “ Could I possibly telephone ? ” I asked my friend. 
“I am afraid we have no telephone,” came the reply. For 
one moment, I failed to understand. Why this fear? Of 
course I was not to take this literally: the English speak in 
parables. My friend meant not fear, but uncertainty. As 
far as he would guarantee, there was no telephone in the house. 
But he had been out. On coming home, we had walked at 
once into his study. We had not explored the living-room, 
nor the dining-room, nor any of the other closets and apartments. 
A kind Postmaster-General might have installed the telephone 
during his absence. This was what my friend meant: “I 
cannot state with finality that we have no telephone, but, as 
far as my imperfect realisation of a world which we can only 
know through experience goes—we have no telephone.” 

The English never like to go further than their own experience. 
They are the empirical race par excellence. They distrust 
theory, and hate theories. Except in religion, where their 
intuition is always ready to look at things from a new angle, 
they dislike every system of thought. In any case, they keep 
their religion very much in its own place, and Sunday comes 
but once a week. In the daily walk of life they are entirely 
free from the burden of rationality, which is the bane of 
continental existence. At the other extreme, the Russians, 
almost exclusively contemplative, heap up doctrines that 
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dovetail with the perfection of Queen Anne joinery. They 
postulate the capacity of the human mind to comprehend the . 
universe, unaware that they can only construct a phantastic A 
universe to the scale of their own minds. The English have ' 
organised themselves with one thought only: to obtain the wh 
best results. They have tried systems of government, until 
they found the most suitable. They have never feared experi- 
ments, but whenever there has been a choice, they have tried 
the system nearest that in existence. Transitions have been 
easy, and the result has been a solidity that exists in no other 
country. 

This rejection of theory has made the English remarkably 
unconcerned about contradictions. They live in a republic 
with a King. Their very secular State possesses an Established 
Church, their Liberals are Conservative, their Conservative E 
Party contains Radicals like Lord Henry Bentinck. And how 3 
many Conservatives were there not in the first Labour Govern- 
ment? The greatest trading nation in the world, they have 
embraced Protection with a frenzy to which their silk-stocking 4 
hunting customs officers bear witness. Their sport-worshipping 
universities have produced some of the greatest scholars of the 
world. In 1916, the General Congress of the Labour Party 
passed a resolution against conscription, and gave its approval 
to the participation of some of its members in the government 
which was applying conscription. The English fill their satiric 
papers with complaints about taxation, but they pay with 
alacrity immense sums for the support of their hospitals which, 
instead of being endowed by the community, have to rely on 
private benevolence. They do not know the craving for 
unification and classification’which characterises the French. 
Their complicated community needs clearly codified laws more 
than any other in the world. Yet they remain satisfied with 
an antiquated system that puts the ordinary litigant helplessly — 
in the hands of the law expert. Sir Roger Casement is hanged ‘| 
owing to the absence of a comma in a yellow piece of parchment, z 
and his disciples are Ministers of the Crown. 

But how fresh and ever youthful the minds that remain 
ready for prudent change, and are untrammelled by the worship 
of a written constitution! How far the outlook of the people 
of this country differs from that of the Americans who consider 
that the framers of their Constitution were guided from above 
and produced a document which is the last word of political 
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wisdom! Every change is conceivable, no improvement ruled 
out, provided the new thing retains the ancient and respected 
name, and the breach with the past is not too flagrant. 


The foreigner’s ultimate discovery only comes after many 
years. However anglicised he has become, he will one day 
find that he has reached the limit of saturation, and that, 
nevertheless, he has remained different from all those around 
him. He finds that however excellent his knowledge of the 
language, no one will fail to spot him as a foreigner. He will 
realise that no amount of acceptance of the prejudices of the 
English can make an Englishman of him. De-nationalised 
and different from the people in his own country, he remains 
nevertheless an outsider among the English. He talks, and 
the original sin of self-revelation surges to the surface. He 
controls the gesticulations of his hands, keeps his face unmoved ; 
but all the time his soul jumps out through his unguarded eye. 

In conversation, especially with a single person, the foreigner 
obtains unexpected results. His warmth thaws the reserve 
of a lifetime. The Englishman bursts out of his shell, and 
gives himself away. He speaks with unwonted freedom 
about his inner life, his longings, his thwarted aspirations. All 
the repressed essence of universal humanity finds its escape. 
A radiant, natural man sits at the other corner of the fireside, 
a man indeed who answers to the description given by Shylock. 
The hour of parting comes, and with sudden haste the English- 
man gathers the spread particles of his individuality, and 
shyly remarks: “ You foreigners have such a way of making 
a man talk.. rsa 

The charm is broken. He gave himself, but only to an 
alien, before whom caution was superfluous. A parrot in the 
bathroom will prevent nobody from getting out of his clothes. 
An Englishman might disapprove if one undressed one’s soul. 
But foreigners are so different. 
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Editorial 


Jeallott’s Hill 


a opening on June 25th, of the experimental farm of Imperial 

Chemical Industries at Jeallott’s Hill, near Maidenhead, inaugurates 
a new form of association between Science and Industry. We are familiar 
with the Works Laboratory devoted to investigation of the methods of pro- 
duction. In this case the objective is the consumer rather than the manu- 
facturer. The materials turned out by the great factory at Billingham, to 
consider fertilisers only, are themselves but the basis of another and even 
more subtle manufacturing process—that of growing the crop—and continued 
investigation is necessary to enlighten the growers in the most effective uses 
of them. Of course the farm renders services to the producing organisation, 
which, by thus participating in the actual business of farming, learns some- 
thing of those secondary and often unexpected reactions of the soil and its 
organisms that may so greatly affect the farmers’ opinion of the fertiliser. The 
occasion, however, was not entirely without precedent. Nearly one hundred 
years ago John Lawes, country gentleman, having struck out the idea of 
making phosphates soluble, started the first artificial fertiliser factory, and 
almost simultaneously obtained the collaboration of Gilbert and initiated the 
Rothamsted experiments. In virtue of Lawes’ invention and kindred manu- 
facturing processes and the guidance afforded by the Rothamsted experiments 
came that first development of the use of fertilisers which, within the period 
of 1840-1870, raised the production from British land by something like 
50 per cent. It is noteworthy that though Lawes was a superphosphate 
maker and commercially interested in no other fertiliser, the Rothamsted 
experiments are almost unconcerned with its use and action, which form the 
subject of but one of its long list of papers. Lawes and Gilbert devoted them- 
selves to laying the foundations of the theory of plant and animal nutrition, 
leaving the sales of superphosphate to grow with the general progress of 
farming. Imperial Chemical Industries can even more safely follow a similar 
policy, seeing that the range of their manufacturing covers so wide a field 
ee pe farmer who intensifies his production must needs use some of their 
output. 


* x * * 


In another respect there is an interesting parallel between the two experi- 
mental farms. The Rothamsted experiments started in the early forties of 
last century just when English agriculture was beginning to lift itself out of 
the terrible backwash of depression that-had followed the Napoleonic Wars 
with their aftermath of deflation and unemployment. Then for thirty years 
or more the progress of agriculture was rapid and unbroken, as the demand 
for food rose with the growing population, maintained by the great industrial 
developments of the time. If we are to anticipate a parallel development in 
this century it is to Empire agriculture even more than to purely British 
farming that we must look. The exploitations of that great estate can alone 
provide the material basis for a renewed outburst of activity and enterprise 
such as marked British life in the last century, for in one cardinal aspect the 
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position of British agriculture to-day is much worse than it was a century 
ago; the War has created a new, or at least intensified the old, discrepancy 
between the returns to be obtained from agriculture and the industries. 
It is not merely that the English farm labourer is more poorly paid than any 
other group of skilled workers, but the European peasants and equally the 
American or Australian farmers, all men who work their own land single- 
handed, find they can earn more in any urban industry to which they can 
escape, than from their farm. This blight of low prices affects agriculture 
the world over, and it is due on the one hand to the retail, one-man methods 
of production that dominate in agriculture and on the other to the unrestricted 
competition between the members of this immense unorganised mass of 


producers. 
% * a * 


The feature that distinguishes the Imperial Chemical Industries organisa- 
tion for research is that it can take into account these economic factors, 
whereas the academic bodies in charge of investigation into the growth 
of animals and plants are limited to the scientific aspects of their pro- 
blems. When an immense industrial organisation of this kind throws in 
its lot with agriculture it cannot for ever rest content to let the farmer drift 
along, taking or leaving as his whim dictates, the advanced methods it 
has elaborated. It must do something to secure a body of consumers for its 
products—i.e. farmers, educated enough to use the resources of science and 
insured of the backing of the great corporation against the increased risks 
that are attendant upon intensified farming. The social organisation of 
most countries, especially in Europe, precludes, at least for a long period, the 
creation of the great industrial farms that would match the modern factory 
in its methods of production. Failing such a change, the necessity of intensi- 
fying the production from the land, which will come from the growth of 
population, can only be met by some regimentation of the farmers to common 
ends. On the one side this direction may be supplied by the great firms 
supplying the farmer with his raw materials ; they will help to finance and find 
land for men who can make a success of improved methods. On the other 
hand the direction may come from the firms who buy the farmers’ products, 
firms who are getting tired of the irregular character of the output that now 
prevails, both in quantity and quality. Whether it is for pigs or milk or 
apples the organised suppliers of the public will be driven to contract with the 
better producers to turn out standardised products by methods that will be 
specified in the contracts. Farmers always declare that they will not tolerate 
control, but some form of commercial control of this kind is likely to form 
their only condition of continued existence. It will be more palatable if 
the control is exercised by co-operative organisations of the farmers them- 
selves rather than by business co-operations, e.g. the Danish farmer gets 
instructions as to the pig he has to grow from the society of which he is a 
member. But if farming is to remain in one-man businesses or even on the 
one hundred to four hundred-acre scale characteristic of British agriculture, the 
farmer must submit to control of some kind. It is from this economic 
point of view that the entry of the Imperial Chemical Industries into the 
field of not merely supplying but educating the farmer is a matter of no small 


significance. 
<> 
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The Open Verdict 


HE open verdict in the series of arsenical poisoning cases among the 

Sidney family show that our present methods of crime detection leave 
something to be desired. There are obviously several alternatives to our 
present procedure. Many countries examine suspects in private without the 
rights which they enjoy in England. Our ancestors employed torture. Torture 
of a dozen or so suspects would probably have revealed the murderer. 

The objections to torture are twofold. It causes pain to the innocent, and 
produces false confessions. Is there any alternative to torture which will 
break down the resistance of the guilty without unjustly punishing or in- 
criminating the innocent ? 

Quite possibly such an alternative does exist. If a suitable mixture of 
scopolamine and morphine is injected into a man or woman, a state of stupor 
is produced which is popularly known as twilight sleep. In this state it is 
claimed that a guilty person cannot avoid speaking the truth when asked a 
simple question. This method has been tried in a few criminal cases in the 
United States, and is said to have been successful. In one of the most striking 
cases a condemned man proved his innocence by confession, under partial 
anesthesia, of a highly discreditable alibi, which however gained him his 
freedom. 

The legal profession have, of course, squashed this attempt to poach on their 

preserves. It may well be that the claims made for the method are grossly 
exaggerated. Nevertheless they are sufficiently definite to warrant investiga- 
tion. Prolonged cross-examination merges by imperceptible stages into 
torture. Many innocent persons would prefer an hour under partial anæs- 
thesia to a day under cross-examination. It is possible that such an applica- 
tion of science to the detection of crime would be not only more efficient, but 
more humane, than our present methods. 
_ Nor would the value of such a method be confined only to detection. When 
it was known that authority had at length at its disposal an instrument which 
could disclose the secrets of all hearts, the effect on the criminal class could 
not fail to be considerable. The knowledge that there was an unfailing way to 
make men speak and one which, because it was painless, there would be no 
scruple in employing, could not fail to be the most effective force in preventing 
crime, Many criminals count on the fact that unless they give themselves 
away the proof of their guilt can never be established. Even should that 
proof be in the possession of a few associates, while the State denied itself the 
help of threats of violence and the criminal freely used them the power of the 
State was outbid. Now, however, that disparity would be adjusted, and the 
criminal, knowing that every associate as well as himself could be turned into 
an involuntary informer, would see his plans of concealment made so much 
the more difficult. It is certain that such knowledge would be the most 
powerful preventive against crime that the community has as yet possessed. 


> 
The Hague Conference 
E LEVEN years ago a general election was won on an appeal to the worst 


4passions of our countrymen. On that occasion the Party to which Mr. 
Philip Snowden owes allegiance honoured itself and the country by refusing 
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to pander to such passions. It appealed to our best instincts, and its rapid 
growth in strength and its ultimate rise to power can be attributed to its 
implied belief in our idealism. But Mr. Snowden finds that our former allies 
are not responsive to the lead we have given to the world, that their predatory 
instincts are as strong as ever nearly eleven years after the cessation of the 
war which re-kindled them. Consequently, he is making a stand for our 
fair share of the spoils of victory, and finds his pronouncements at The Hague 
meeting with an apparently unanimous chorus of approval. Not even the 
Daily Herald protests against his attitude. No responsible newspaper in 
this country ventures to doubt the truth of his assertion that Great Britain’s 
sacrifices made during and since the War are greater than those of any other 
country. So anxious is he to prove that his predecessors in office at the Ex- 
chequer were unduly generous to America, France, and Italy, he is in danger 
of creating the impression that Great Britain is ungenerous to Germany, 
and what is even worse, that he is not properly informed regarding the present 
economic position of that country. 

Few would deny that Mr. Snowden’s attitude on the vexed problem of 
Reparations is reasonable : it is not suggested that he should not have made 
plain Great Britain’s attitude towards the Young Plan. But we do feel that 
the prominence given to the distribution of Reparation payments, not to be 
dissociated from Mr. Snowden’s several pronouncements at The Hague, has 
unduly overshadowed the other and weightier matters for which the Con- 
ference was called together. There is little doubt that we in this country 
expected the Conference to decide quickly to evacuate all foreign troops from 
the Rhineland. Their continued presence there is an unnecessary affront 
and source of irritation to the German peoples : it is alleged to be an important 
factor in retarding the economic recovery of Germany: it is a source of 
strength to the reactionary and revolutionary forces at work there: further, 
it is undermining the prestige and authority of The League of Nations. Mr. 
Henderson should not have been hampered in his efforts to effect a settlement 
of this matter. Its settlement should not have been made to depend even 
vaguely on the decisions of the Finance Commission regarding Reparation 
payments. Again, the Conference might well have afforded opportunities for 
discussions on Disarmament, however informal, as a preliminary to formal dis- 
cussions at Geneva and Washington. If this and other subjects of importance, 
for example, the effect of the continued occupation of the Saar on the economic 
life of the peoples in the Saar agricultural hinterland, the effect of tariff barriers 
on European Trade, the possibility of the International Bank outlined in the 
Young ?lan becoming a factor in international development schemes, all of 
which are of more than academic interest to us in this country, all of which 
the German representatives were quite prepared to discuss, had been given 
precedence over others, a very different atmosphere might have been created, 
one which would have reflected the greatest credit on British statesmanship. 
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Introduced by HAVELOCK ELLIS 


SEX IN CIVILIZATION 


Over thirty distinguished scientists and sociologists have con- 
tributed to this important work, which touches on every aspect 
of sex—in primitive society, in religion, in education, in behaviour 
of every kind, with detailed studies of the clinical and psycho- 
logical aspects of sex. The contributors include: WILLIAM 
McDOUGALL, WILLIAM J. FIELDING, FRITZ WITTELS, 
MARGARET SANGER, ROBERT BRIFFAULT, G. V. 
HAMILTON and KENNETH MACGOWAN, Etc., Etc. 205. 
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THE EVOLUTION 
OF MODERN MARRIAGE 


By F. MULLER-LYER. This is the first English translation to 
appear of Miiller-Lyer’s well-known Phasen der Liebe, a study of 
man’s love-relations from primitive times up to the present day. 


Ready in Sept. Translated by I. C. Wigglesworth. 125. 6d. 


* 
Professor E. A. WESTERMARCK’S 


MEMORIES OF MY LIFE 


“The charm of the book consists quite as much in its candid and 
humorous expression of opinion on men and things as in the 
recorded facts of a busy and many-sided life.”—Times Literary 
Supplement (reviewing the German edition of Prof. Westermarck’s 
book). Illustrated. 165. 


Ready in Sept. Translated by Anna Barwell. | E 
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Pelmanism as an Intellectual 
and Social Factor 


I’ has sometimes been suggested that those who write about 
Pelmanism are apt to place too much emphasis on the fact 
that the system increases Business and Professional Efficiency ; 
with the result that other aspects of the Course receive too little 
consideration. 

The reason is that in this material world most of us have to 
work for a living. Anything which helps us to work more efficiently 
and more successfully is naturally of immediate importance. 
Necessities come before luxuries, and Pelmanism is rapidly becoming 
a necessity for every man or woman who wishes to succeed in life. 

This, however, need not blind us to the higher values of 
Pelmanism and to its importance as an intellectual, educational — 
and social factor. 

There are thousands of men and women whose interest in 
existence has been intensified as the result of taking up Pelmanism. 

- “I must have gone about the world with closed eyes before,” 
was the remark of a well-travelled man after he had completed 
the first half ot the Course. There are thousands of people who 
go about the world with closed eyes. ‘‘ They have eyes but they 
see not.” They do not notice things. They are blind to the 
beauties that surround them. Pelmanism, by cultivating and 
training the faculty of Observation, opens their eyes to the magic 
and wonder of this marvellous world, and develops that sense 
of beauty which doubles the value of life. 


As a Student writes :— 

“One great effect of Pelmanism is that it abolishes boredom. Of 
course, if life is dull and uninteresting, one does become bored. But 
life is never dull to one who has studied Pelmanism. I am afraid that 
only a few people ever realise the almost infinite possibilities of their 
own personality, and of the world around them. , To enter the gates 
of realisation one needs a key—the key is Pelmanism. 


Pelmanism is quite easy and simple to follow. It only takes — 
up a few minutes daily. The books are printed in a handy 
“ pocket size,” so that you can study them in bus or tram or train 
or in odd moments during the day. Even the busiest man or 
woman can spare a few minutes daily for Pelmanism. 

Write to-day to the Pelman Institute, 184, Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 (or call), and by return you 
will receive a free copy of “The Efficient Mind and particulars — 


. 


enabling you to enrol for the Pelman Course on specially con- | 
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CREATION BY EVOLUTION 
A Census of Present-day Knowledge as set forth by Leading 
Authorities in non-Technical Language that all may understand. 
Edited by FRANCES Mason. Illustrated. 21s. net 
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By SIDNEY BrapsHAw Fay, Professor of Modern European History 
in Smith College, U.S.A. 2 vols. Illustrated. 37s. 6d. net 
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By Professor GEoRGE M. Wronc. Illustrated. 2 vols. 42s. net 


INDIA ON TRIAL 


A Study of Present Conditions. By J. E. Wootacort, formerly 
Correspondent of The Times at Delhi and Simla. 10s. net 


THE STRUCTURE OF POLITICS AT THE ACCESSION OF 
GEORGE III 


By L. B. NAMIER. 2 vols. 30s. net 


EUROPE: A History of Ten Years 
By RayMmonp LesLie BuELt, with the aid of the Staff of the 
Foreign Policy Association. With Illustrations and Maps. 
10s. 6d. net 


A SURVEY OF SOCIALISM—Analytical, Historical and Critical 
By F. J. C. Hearnsuaw, M.A., LL.D. Cheaper Edition, paper 
boards. 4s. 6d. net 


JUSTICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


A Study of the British Constitution. By WILLIAM A. Rosson, 


Ph.D., Lecturer in Law at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 12s. 6d. net 


INDUSTRY AND THE STATE 
A Conservative View. By Rosert Bootusy, M.P., Joun DE 
V. LODER, HAROLD MACMILLAN, and the Hon. OLIVER STANLEY, M.P. 
6s. net 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


and 


BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Should Support One Another 


Use 


BRITISH FERTILIZERS 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Agricultural Research Station : 
Jealott’s Hill, Warfield, Berks. 
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The publications of H.M. Stationery Office constitute a library of up-to-date 
volumes of a range and authority unobtainable from any other source. Some 
recent volumes are listed below. To keep informed of future 
publications ask for the “ Monthly Circular” —post free. 


HE CITY. A monumental survey of the ancient and historical 

| buildings of the City of London has now been issued by the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments. Profusely illustrated with 
original photographs, it embodies a concise statement of modern archzo- 
logical discovery and knowledge of an immensely important historical 
area. 218, (22s.) 
IR PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ARCHAEOLOGISTS. The 
A Ordnance Survey has now issued No. 12 of the New Series of 
Ordnance Survey Professional Papers. The book is devoted to 

the technique of making aerial surveys for Archzological purposes, and is 
illustrated by 19 full-page plates. It aims at indicating the kind of ancient 
sites most suitable for air photography, and what is the best time of the 
day and year for the purpose of taking the photographs. 4s. 6d. (4s. 11d.) 


B meaner “The Effects of Monotony in Work,” Industrial 


Fatigue Research Board Report No. 56. A preliminary inquiry 
into a pressing industrial problem from a new angle. Previous 
investigations of the Board have dealt with alleviations of boredom, but 
this report reveals interesting conclusions as to the nature and prevalence 
of boredom in a variety of occupations. 2s. (2s. 2d.) 


ENTAL DEFICIENCY. Part IV of the Report by the Joint 
Committee of the Board of Education and Board of Control 
contains the results of an investigation into the incidence of 

Mental Deficiency in six representative areas. 3s. (38. 4d.) 


OAD TRAFFIC. The Royal Commission on Transport has 
issued its first Report, which is devoted to the more urgent 
problems arising from road traffic in general and from motor 

vehicles in particular. The drastic recommendations which follow the 
Commission’s discussion of these problems envisage a new code of traffic 
regulation and control remarkable alike for its scope and importance. 
Cmd. 3365. 1s. (1s. 2d.) 


P | ‘HE NATION’S HEALTH. Sir George Newman’s Annual 


Report “On the State of Public Health” is more than usually 
interesting this year since it not only contains the medical history 


of a year (1928), notable in Many respects, but outlines, in the light of 
expert knowledge, the great possibilities of progress in public health work 
made possible by the new Local Government Act. 38. (38. 4d.) 


All prices are net. Those in parentheses include postage. 
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Animal Electricity 


E. D. ADRIAN 
I 


HAVE been told of an eighteenth-century booklet entitled 
Sunday Afternoon Occupations for Young Gentlemen. One 
of the chapters is headed “ How to make a Body Jump,” 
and it begins, ‘‘ Procure the body of a dead criminal, ...’ and 
goes on to describe the pleasing results of electrical stimulation 
i with a Leyden jar. Ihave not seen this book, but the quotation 
| seems to be a fair sample of the eighteenth-century attitude 
towards both criminals and electricity. The nineteenth century 
took things more seriously. Electricity became a force to 
be reckoned with, instead of the basis for a few interesting 
tricks, and its effects on the body were studied systematically as 
a branch of the new science of Physiology. It was natural, too, 
that the mysterious relations of electricity and life should have 
made a strong appeal to the romantic spirit of the age. A 
little of this glamour still persists—as witness the sales of 
a electric belts and some of the treatments prescribed by Harley 
ew! Street. Most of us would like to believe in magic, and the 
~ idea of electricity as an elixir of life or the basis of a religion 
has at least brought comfort to those who can take their comfort 
~ in this way. The physiologist is not allowed these particular 
day-dreams, though no doubt he has others just as helpful. 
The scientific study of the effects of electricity on the body 
began as soon as the electric current was discovered, for the 
same observation brought to light both the current and its 
bodily effects. In 1780 Galvani found that the leg of a frog, 
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not long dead, would move whenever it was touched with a 
copper and a zinc rod. He supposed that the muscle was 
charged with electricity, like a Leyden jar, and that it contracted 
when it was discharged through the metallic circuit. But 
Volta of Pavia showed that the metal rods produced electricity 
on their own account, and he elaborated them into the Voltaic 
pile, and set in train the whole sequence of researches which 
have now made electricity both a household commodity and 
a clue to the structure of the material universe. The work 
which Volta inspired was mainly concerned with the production 
of the current by the two metals, and very soon the galvanometer 
took the place of the frog’s leg as a means of testing for current 
flow. But whilst most workers focused their attention on 
the current, there were some, of whom Galvani was one, who 
were as much concerned with its effects on the frog and with 
the possibility that the muscle itself might be the source of 
currents. Before the century was out von Humbolt had shown 
that Galvani’s idea had something to be said for it, and by 1848 
the work had advanced far enough for Du Bois Reymond to have 
published a treatise on Animal Electricity in two large volumes. 

It may seem surprising that the early electro-physiologists 
were able to find out anything worth putting on paper. Little 
was known about electricity and still less about the muscles, 
and to try to explain the relation of one to the other might have 
appeared a mere waste of time. But caution of this kind seldom 
pays, and although they had vague theories and crude instru- 
ments, the pioneers were soon able to show that the field was 
worth exploring. 

They found that the relation between electric currents and 
living tissues was very close indeed. A current applied to a 
muscle will make it contract. This was an interesting fact 
worth studying in detail, but a much more interesting fact 
came to light before very long. In 1773 Walsh had shown that 
the torpedo, a remarkable Mediterranean fish, had the power 
of administering severe electric shocks to any living creature 
in its neighbourhood. Galvani’s work had suggested that 
the production of electric currents was not confined to a few 
specialised animals, and in 1842 Matteuci gave a definite 
proof that a current is set up whenever a frog’s muscle contracts. 
We know now that electric changes are constantly taking place 
in the living organism, whenever the heart beats and whenever 
a message travels down a nerve. Evidently Animal Electricity 
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was a justifiable title ; the electro-physiologists had something 
to work on, and it was not worth waiting for better instruments 
or clearer ideas about the flow of a current through liquids. 

The results of a hundred years’ work on these lines shows 
where progress in physiology is relatively easy and where it is 
very difficult. There are always two rather different problems 
to be considered, those of the organism and those of the cells 
which make it up. The body lives in virtue of the life of its 
cells and of the connections between them, and the more 
difficult and more fundamental problem is to explain how and 
why the cells are alive and active. This problem will not be 
solved completely in the ordinary terms of natural science, 
until the living cell has been reduced to a physico-chemical 
mechanism, and until this has been done we cannot expect to 
find a complete explanation for the reactions of the cell to 
electricity or to anything else. Progress is difficult because the 
cell is so small that we need a microscope to see it, and because 
the molecules of which it is made and the forces which mould 
them into the cell structure are in a constant flux which only 
ceases with death. 

It is possible that some of the properties of the cell can never 
be made to fit inside the framework of mechanical description, 
and this possibility appeals so strongly to minds of a certain 
cast, that the attempt to find the mechanism of the cell is 
regarded as the height of folly, if not of impiety. To others it 
seems worth while to press the issue to a definite conclusion. 
A good many of the events which take place in the cell can 
certainly be described in the ordinary terms of physics and 
chemistry ; sooner or later something may turn up which is 
clearly outside the conventional framework, but we may as 
well fit in as much as we can, so that we may know precisely 
where any misfit occurs. In the words of the King of Hearts, 
“Go on till you come to the end, and then stop.” We are 
still trying, as the early workers tried, to explain why a 
current has an effect on the cell and why cells produce currents 
when they are active, and the end is still a long way off, 
although in the last few years the rate of progress seems to be 
accelerating. 


il 


The other line of inquiry has a less ambitious goal and has 
given more immediate results. It concerns not so much 
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the individual units of the organism as the relation of these 
units to one another. The cells in a living animal are like the 
soldiers in a vast army; each has a special function, and if 
the army is to act as a whole the activity of each unit must be 
closely adjusted in relation to that of the others. To do this 
involves an elaborate series of controlling arrangements, ranging 
from those which keep the platoon together to those deciding 
the movements of an army corps. So in the body the different 
fibres of a muscle must pull together at the right moment, 
the heart must deliver the right amount of blood and the 
arteries must be adjusted to distribute it where it is wanted, the 
body must take in food and oxygen for the cells, and must 
excrete their waste products. All such activities are carried 
out by specialised units working in close harmony, and the 
physiologist can study the function of the units and the way 
in which their work is co-ordinated without first having to 
explain why they are alive and able to react as they do. 

It is in such problems that electrical methods have been of 
the greatest service, and first and foremost for the simple 
reason that an electric shock can make us jump. A muscle 
is made of long slender fibres, specialised cells whose function is 
to contract rapidly. Normally the muscle-fibres are thrown 
into activity by the messages which reach them by way of the 
nerve-fibres from the brain and spinal cord, but a muscle 
removed from the body will still contract with various forms of 
artificial stimulation. Cutting or burning the fibres will make 
them twitch, but such stimuli cause permanent damage, whereas 
an electric current sent through any part of the fibre gives a 
contraction which can be produced again and again without 
any injury to the muscle, and the effect is indistinguishable 
from the natural contraction. This means that we can throw 
a muscle into activity at will by an agency which can be pre- 
cisely controlled and measured, and so we can study the 
function of the different muscles or try to find out what goes 
on in the fibres when they shorten. 

Though the most obvious effect of a current is on the muscles, 
the muscle-fibres are not the only cells which respond to electric 
stimulation. The most important co-ordinating mechanism 
in the body is the nervous system, which carries out its work 
by the long, thread-like nerve-fibres arising from cells in the 
brain and spinal cord. The function of the nerve-fibres is the 
rapid conduction of messages which are able to control the 
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activity of the tissues in which the fibres end, and there again 
it is found that electric stimulation will set up a message in a 
nerve-fibre, which has the same effect as the natural message. 
If the fibre leads to a muscle, the muscle will contract ; and if 
it leads from a sense-organ to the brain, the artificial message 
will give rise to a sensation. 

The discovery that the nerves can be stimulated electrically 
has been of enormous service in unravelling the whole mechanism 
of nervous co-ordination. Without it we should often be quite 
unable to decide the part played by a particular nerve, for the 
destination of its fibres is not always a safe guide to their 
function. For instance, there are two groups of nerve-fibres run- 
ning to the heart, those of the vagus and those of the sympa- 
thetic system; but the heart needs no messages to keep it 
beating, for the rhythmic contractions go on after all the 
nerves have been destroyed. Their function becomes clear 
enough when the nerves are stimulated electrically, for they 
serve to modify the rate and force of the heart-beat, the 
vagus slowing it and the sympathetic accelerating. In the 
same way the nervous control of the blood-vessels, of the 
viscera, and of the secreting glands has been worked out with 
a precision which would have been quite impossible if there 
had been no way of stimulating a nerve artificially. 

Most of this is ancient history ; there is now very little more 
to be done in the way of mapping out the distribution of the 
peripheral nerves, and the most intricate problem, that of the 
nerve supply to the viscera, was settled twenty or more years 
ago by Langley and Anderson in the Cambridge laboratory. 
For more recent developments we must turn to Oxford. 
Here Sherrington and his pupils are rapidly clearing up some of 
the problems of the central nervous system, and their method 
consists in sending into it electrically produced messages, 
accurately timed and graded, and recording the corresponding 
messages which pass out to the muscles by exact measurements 
of their contractions. 

Other examples might be given to show the value of the 
electric current for controlling the activity of living tissues, but 
this, after all, was little more than a by-product of electro- 
physiology, and we have still to deal with the other side of the 
picture, the production of electric currents by the tissues them- 
selves. In this field also the most striking results have been 
obtained by taking for granted the fact that electric changes 
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do occur when a cell is active and using them merely as a 
convenient index of activity. 

The changes are very small, for except in the electric fish 
they do not exceed a few thousandths of a volt, and they appear 
and disappear so rapidly that special instruments are needed to 
record them. Yet electric changes are so conveniently detected 
that the currents developed by a contracting muscle can often 
give more information than a record of the contraction itself. 
The best example is that of the heart-beat. In a mammal 
the heart is a complex pumping apparatus with four muscular 
bags which contract and relax rhythmically. The two auricles 
act as low-pressure pumps and force blood from the veins 
into the ventricles, and these work against much higher pressures 
and force the blood into the lungs and the main arterial system 
of the body. The heart-muscle is made up of cells which beat 
rhythmically as long as they are alive, but the correct pumping 
action cannot take place unless the different cells contract in 
the proper sequence, the beat beginning in the auricles and 
passing to the ventricles after the auricular contraction has 
filled them with blood. 

Now, as each cell becomes active, an electric current is set 
up round it, and as the wave of activity passes from one part 
of the heart to another, fresh currents appear and the old ones 
die away. By connecting different points on the heart to a 
special type of galvanometer we can record the resultant of all 
these currents, and the change in force and direction of the 
total effect shows the course taken by the wave of activity 
in the heart-muscle. Records of this kind, electro-cardiograms 
as they are called, are made every day from patients with heart 
disease. There is fortunately no need to expose the heart in 
order to record its electric effects. The body and limbs are 
moderately good conductors of electricity, and the heart is 
conveniently placed in the chest with the insulating air-spaces 
of the lungs on either side and its base and apex in contact with 
the more solid parts of the trunk. Then we can connect a 
galvanometer to the hand and foot of a patient and obtain 
a record very little inferior to one taken from the base and apex 
of the exposed heart. The exact analysis of the normal and 
disordered heart-beat has been worked out in this way, thanks 
in the main to Sir Thomas Lewis and his associates, and it is 
now possible for the physician to tell at a glance whether the 
different chambers of the heart are beating in proper sequence 
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and whether there are any regions of depressed or abnormal 
activity. 


III 
It is only in the last few years that the same kind of method 


` has been used to follow the normal activity of the nervous 


system, for the currents which accompany the nervous messages 
are far smaller than those produced by the heart-beat. They 
are so small that very little was known about the nature of the 
messages until the valve amplifier made it possible to turn the 
smallest of currents into something large enough to record. 
This is, perhaps, unfair to the earlier work on the nerves, which 
had shown clearly enough what sort of messages they would 
conduct when stimulated artificially. A single electric shock 
applied to a nerve sets up in each fibre a momentary disturbance 
which travels rapidly away from the stimulated point in either 
direction. Such a disturbance, or nervous “impulse,” has 
most of the properties of the message which is normally con- 
ducted by the fibre, for it can arouse a twitch in a muscle, 
secretion in a gland, etc., and it was generally agreed that the 
normal message was probably composed of a succession of 
impulses of the same kind. As the impulse travels down the 
nerve-fibre a change of electric potential travels with it, and 
its progress can be followed, like that of the wave of activity 
in the heart-muscle, by connecting various points on the nerve 
to a galvanometer. 

Before the valve amplifier, however, the currents due to 
nerve activity could only be recorded when all the fibres in the 
nerve were active at the same moment. This occurs with 
artificial stimulation, but in the body each fibre acts as an 
independent unit. If only a few of the thousand or more 
fibres in the nerve are in action, their electric effects are too 
small to detect without amplification ; and if the majority are 
in action, the record becomes a chaotic jumble which tells us 
nothing about the individual messages. This difficulty is now 
a thing of the past, and it is possible to make satisfactory 
records of the messages which are normally sent into the brain 
from the sense-organs and those which are sent out to the 
muscles to order the movement of the limbs. 

The record must, of course, be something which can be 
appreciated by our own sense-organs and turned into sensory 
messages in our own nerves, and it is interesting to follow the 
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different steps in the process by which our nerves can tell us 
what is happening in the nerve of another animal. Suppose 
that a piece of the skin of a frog is rubbed gently so as to stimu- 
late the sense-organs in it: impulses will pass up the sensory nerve 
fibres, and each impulse will cause a brief change of potential 
in the circuit made by joining two points on the nerve to the 
input terminals of an amplifier. The potential change is led 
to the grid of a valve and a much enlarged copy of it appears 
in the anode circuit ; this is made to affect another valve, and 
a still larger copy is produced, and so on, until we have a 
fluctuation of several volts to deal with instead of a few hundred- 
thousandths of a volt. The final product goes to a recording 
instrument, and which turns it into something capable of 
affecting one or other of our sense-organs. It may show the 
impulses to our eyes by the movement to and fro of a spot of 
light reflected from a mirror, or it may turn them into sound, 
so that we hear a succession of clicks instead of seeing a succes- 
sion of flashes. The sound record may be preserved as a wavy 
line on a gramophone disc, or the flashes may be allowed to 
fall on a moving photographic plate, which will translate 
time-intervals into distances and will present the whole message 
to the eye at the same moment. By this very complicated 
procedure the message in the frog’s nerve can be made to 
evoke the appropriate. series of messages in our own nerves 
and the appropriate ideas in our mind. 

The remarkable thing about the nervous messages is that 
they are all very closely alike. From an inspection of the 
electrical records it would be impossible to say whether a 
particular series of impulses had been set up by touching 
the skin, and was destined to arouse a sensation, or was a 
product of the cells in the brain and destined to make a muscle 
contract. In every case so far examined the nervous message 
consists of a series of brief impulses, all alike as regards intensity 
and duration, and varying only in their total number and in 
the rate at which they recur. This ranges from about 5 to 
100 a second, according to the urgency of the message, though 
the gradation of the effect depends very largely upon the number 
of fibres which are brought into play. There are certainly 
minor differences between the messages in different types of 
nerve-fibre, but there is no doubt that most of the communica- 
tions which pass to and fro in the nervous system are all expressed 
in the same simple form. Somehow or other, the activities 
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of the mind are linked on to the material changes in the brain, 
and although the nature of the linkage is beyond the scope of 
physics and chemistry, we have already gone a little way to 
simplify the terms on one side of the equation. 


IV 


There remains the more fundamental problem of why these 
electric effects should take place. Why should a current 
excite a nerve or a muscle, and why should an active nerve or 
muscle give rise to currents? A knowledge of how the cell 
behaves, electrically and otherwise, is valuable enough for 
studying the organisation of the body, but we really cannot 
be expected to deal entirely with the “ how ” and to leave the 
“why” to a more enlightened posterity. Certain points at 
least are fairly clear. The currents which are produced by the 
active tissues must travel in the watery solutions which bathe 
them, for our bodies are mainly water, and we have no metallic 
parts. Now, the conduction of electricity through a solution 
and through a metal wire are quite different processes. In 
a solution electricity is carried by the charged particle or ions 
which are formed by the splitting of the dissolved molecules 
into positive and negative components, and the passage of a 
current implies the passage of positive and negative ions in 
opposite directions. Thus the development of a current round 
the active region of a nerve or a muscle means that a movement 
of ions is taking place there, and it appears that there is a flow 
of negative anions from the fibre at the active point, and of 
positive cations from the surrounding regions. 

The source of these ions is no great mystery. A living cell 
is continually splitting up very large molecules into a great 
many more smaller ones which become ionised in solution, 
and if nothing prevents them the ions will diffuse out into the 
fluid surrounding the fibre. The significant point is that the 
anions and cations do not come out together from the same part 
of the fibre, for the existence of a current implies their separation. 
Presumably they are formed together by the splitting of the 
larger molecules, and their separation must be due to forces 
which act differently on the two kinds of ion. The simplest 
way of accounting for it is to suppose that there is something 
in the constitution of the fibre to hinder the escape of one or 
other kind of ion, something which is present in the inactive 
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region and absent in the active or vice versa. The hypothesis 

most in favour at the moment assumes that the surface layers j 
have a differential permeability to ions of opposite sign, and 
that the permeability increases when the surface becomes 
active. At rest the surface holds up all movement by restrain- 
ing the anions, for the cations cannot move freely as long as 
their partners are fixed; but in activity the restraint is with- 
drawn and free movement becomes possible, for the anions in 
the active region and for the cations beyond it. The surface 
membrane can only exercise this restraint when the cell is 
alive, and A. V. Hill has shown recently that it cannot do so 
if the cell does not receive an adequate supply of oxygen. 
Evidently it depends on some very delicate organisation which 
needs a continual supply of energy to keep it in being. 

On this view the nature of the cell-membrane is the main 
factor responsible for the electric effects, for it splits up the F 
crowd of ions into a positive and negative contingent, and lets ' 
them out of the cell by different turnstiles. The crowd is $ 
probably there all the time, waiting to be let out as soon as the io 
turnstiles are opened, and constantly replenished by the break- z 
down of large into small molecules. This follows from the 
heat changes which accompany a period of activity, for the 
recent exceedingly delicate measurements of Hill and his 
colleagues have made it possible to follow the gradual filling 
up of the crowd after it has been thinned by allowing some of 
it to escape. The reactions of the surface are therefore all- 
important, for it is the opening and shutting of its barriers 5 
which controls the activity of the cell. 

The same conclusion seems to follow from the other basic 
fact of electro-physiology, that a current passed through a cell 
will cause it to become active. Here again we have to invoke 
the properties of the cell-membrane, for a detailed analysis 
shows that to be an effective stimulus the current must produce 
a certain degree of electric stress or polarisation at the point 
where it leaves the cell. Presumably this upsets the delicate 
equilibrium of the resting surface, and makes it permeable, 
and therefore active. These theories are still in the making i 
and there are difficulties to be faced, but the idea that the + 
surface change is the initial event in stimulation and activity 
has one thing in its favour, for it gives a very simple explana- 
tion of the passage of an impulse down a nerve or of the wave | 
of activity down a muscle-fibre. The stimulating current is | 
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carried by the ions in the fluid surrounding the fibre, and the 
movement of these ions sets up electrical stresses which make the 
surface permeable or active. Now, as soon as any region has 
become active, a movement of ions takes place from the interior 
of the fibre and the movement is of such a nature that the 
neighbouring inactive surface is exposed to the same kind of 
electrical stresses as those set up by the stimulating current. 
This part of the surface now becomes active, and in its turn sets 
up a current which will activate the next part, and so the 
surface change sweeps down the fibre and gives us the nervous 
impulse or the wave of muscular activity. 


y 


Obviously this is not the whole story, for the impulse is a 
single, brief pulse of activity. The surface reverts almost at 
once to the inactive state, so that only a small region of the 
fibre is permeable at any moment, and this region shifts rapidly 
from place to place, opening the surface barriers in front of it, 
and sealing them up in its wake. Again the movement of 
ions seems to be the determining factor, for its effect on the 
region which is already active will be the reverse of that on the 
undisturbed surface ahead. 

The idea that the activity spreads down a fibre because the 
current from the active region becomes the stimulus to regions 
beyond is not new, and was suggested by Hermann long before 
the ionic theory came into being. It is an obvious inference 
from the two facts that a current will excite, and that an excited 
region produces a current of its own. But however obvious, 
an inference of this kind may turn out to be wrong, and it is 
only within recent years that our conception of what happens 
has become definite enough to test. Although it is, strictly 
speaking, no proof at all, one of the most striking arguments in 
favour of the theory is given by Lillie’s iron-wire model, This 
is an iron wire immersed in strong nitric acid, which coats it 
with a film of oxide. The film forms a protective layer, and 
prevents any further action by the acid, but it can be broken 
down locally by an electric current. When it has broken 
down, the acid can act on the exposed surface of the wire, and 
a current is generated which has the effect of breaking down the 
film beyond, and of reconstituting it in the exposed region. 
Thus the wave of surface activity spreads down the wire in 
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just the same way as it is supposed to spread down a nerve- 
fibre. The behaviour of the wire is in fact an uncannily close 
copy of that of a nerve-fibre; it is only an analogy, but it 
certainly shows that the process assumed to take place in the 
nerve is not a physical impossibility. a 
These theories are in no way final, but even if we accept 
them without reserve, it may still seem that we have not gone 
very far. Animal electricity is explained by the movement of 
the ions liberated round the active regions of the cell; the 
impulse travels down a nerve-fibre by reason of these move- 
ments, and a current can act as a stimulus for the same reason. 
The importance of electric forces in determining the activity 
of the cell is clear enough, but everything has been relegated 
to the changes which are supposed to take place in the cell- 
membranes, and we know little or nothing about the nature of 
these changes. The most that can be said is that nothing has F 
turned up to suggest that what takes place in the cell is not 3% 
governed by the ordinary laws of physics and chemistry. ; j 
It is true that in studying a process like the conduction of s 
the nervous impulse, we are dealing with only one aspect of © ~ 
cell activity. In its early life the nerve-fibre has to perform 
remarkable feats of growth and path-finding, which are enough 
to disturb the most stalwart mechanist, and we are only begin- 
ning to formulate the problems which arise in the normal 
working of the central nervous system. But the fact remains 
that these electric effects, the offspring of Galvani’s experiment, 
have shown that the nerve-fibre carries out its specialised i 
function of conducting messages by processes which seem to be 
within the reach of mechanical description. In the end this 
may prove inadequate. The living cell may not fit into the rigid 
framework of physics; yet nowadays the framework is not 
so rigid after all, and it may be possible to enlarge it when the 
need occurs. For the present, at any rate, it is the only frame- | 
work there is. So the physiologist who seeks to explain the — 


| 
We 


living cell may comfort himself with the reflection that although S j 
his money may be on the wrong horse, that horse is at least ` 
moving slowly in what appears to be the right direction, and v 
there are no other horses in sight. s 
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Invisible Viruses’ 


A. E. BOYCOTT 


T is an obvious fact of everyday experience that all living 

matter is divided into discrete masses which we call 

individuals or organisms. In some few animals and plants 
with a colonial habit of life there may be some room for doubt 
as to what constitutes the individual, but nothing like a con- 
tinuum is known. A herd of cattle or a swarm of bees each 
constitutes an organised unit of a social character, but the 
individuality of each cow and each bee is none the less plain. 

It is also obvious that the different kinds of discrete units 
vary very widely in size as well as in other characters, as Professor 
Huxley describes in his article in this and the last REALIST. The 
largest existing animals are whales, the biggest of which may 
weigh as much as 8o tons; the largest plants the giant sequoias 
of California, 300 feet high, or perhaps some of the seaweeds : 
though some gigantic fossil forms are known, none of them is of 
a larger order of size than these. Our knowledge of the smallest 
live organisms has progressed in parallel with our means of ap- 
prehending them. Naked-eye we can see pretty easily an object 
about 0'5 mm. (3y inch) long if it is not extravagantly thin, 
especially if it contrasts in colour with its surroundings and 
is moving ; a skilful short-sighted person in a good light may 
reach farther. It is a curious fact that there is no vertebrate, 
mollusc, or insect which is smaller than this and cannot be seen 
bare-eye. The limit of human vision depends on the size of 
the cells of which the retina is made up, and it looks as if this 
might have been fixed during evolution in relation to man’s 
organic surroundings; it would be extremely interesting to 
know whether other animals have more acute vision. 

If organisms exist which are too small to see, we may still be 
aware of their existence and indeed know a good deal about 
them by observing what they do. The ancients noticed many 
phenomena—fermentation, putrefaction, epidemic disease— 
which we now know to be due to bacteria and other microscopic 
organisms. It might have been deduced that they were caused 
by something which was alive, but no one seems to have been 


1 Often called “ filterable ” viruses, because they will generally pass through 
filters which keep back ordinary bacteria and because such filters played an 
important part in their discovery. 
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bright enough to get a clear idea of this until the invention of 
the simple and especially the compound microscope opened up 
what was literally a new vista. Bacteria were first seen by 
the Dutchman Leeuwenhoek in the seventeenth century, but 
they were not regarded as of any importance or as more than 
curiosities till Pasteur showed that, in the strength of their 
vast numbers, they could do things that mattered. The 
microscope led to an enormousincrease of knowledge, and it 
was at one time expected, or at any rate hoped, that if it could 
only be made to magnify enough, we should have the innermost 
secrets of life displayed before our eyes. It was therefore 
something of a disappointment to realise that theoretically 
and practically there was a limit to microscopic as well as to 
bare-eye vision. Under ordinary conditions of observation 
this limit is at about 0°5 p, i.e. os. mm.: with the micro- 
scope we can see a thing a thousand times smaller than the 
smallest we can see naked-eye. Under the best conditions 
expert microscopists may see objects as small as 0-2 p or even 
o'I p, but nothing can be made out of the shape and size of 
anything smaller than that, though the ultra-microscope 
demonstrates the existence, but not the form, of much more 
minute particles. 

No individual bacillus is visible bare-eye. The largest are 
about Io » long and 2 p wide, so that we could see several rows 
of 50 each lying side by side. From this the sizes of the different 
kinds range downwards, just as the sizes of mammals range 
from the elephant (5 tons) to the shrew-mouse (4 ounce). The 
smallest described bacillus is just about at the limits of micro- 
scopic vision (0'3 p), but none is known which cannot be seen 
at all by the highest powers of the microscope. 

In recent years a number of facts have come to light which 
give us strong grounds for believing that there is a whole series 
of organisms very similar to bacteria which are too small to see. 
We know them by what they do rather than by what they are, 
and the most conspicuous of their activities which has up to 
the present been revealed is their capacity to cause diseases. 

What exactly are the grounds on which we believe that 
bacteria cause disease, e.g. that the plague bacillus causes 
plague? We know that plague is catching and occurs in 
epidemics, which presumably means that the infective agent is 
capable of multiplication and can be transferred from one person 
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to another. We know too that if the juice from the bubo of 
a case of plague is inoculated into a rat, it gives it plague. In 
the bodies of all animals and men affected with plague, either 
in the local lesions or generally in the blood or in both, we find 
a microbe, easily visible under the microscope, of a characteristic 
shape and size. The organism can be grown on artificial media 
outside the body and separated from any other microbes so 
that the culture is pure. In this state it can be propagated out- 
side the body indefinitely ; and when it is put back into the 
body of a susceptible animal it gives rise to an attack of plague. 
We presume that this microbe is actually the infective agent 
which is passed from one person to another. Since its discovery 
by Kitasato in 1894 it has been found in all epidemics of plague 
in men in all parts of the world, in all the rats and other small 
rodents which are primarily subject to plague, and in the fleas 
which transmit plague from rat to rat or from rat to man. 
Presumably it would also have been found in the Philistines 
when they stole the Ark and in the mice that marred the 
land. We say therefore that the plague bacillus is the cause 
of plague; more precisely perhaps we ought to call it am indis- 
pensable cause, necessary but not sufficient. On grounds of 
the same order we call the tubercle bacillus the cause of tuber- 
culosis, the diphtheria bacillus the cause of diphtheria, and so 
on. In all cases the disease is infectious, and we can identify 
and isolate a characteristic microbe which is capable of inde- 
pendent existence and multiplication outside the body. 

We also know that one attack of plague, diphtheria, or typhoid 
fever makes a person less liable to catch the disease a second 
time and less likely to die from it if he does. He becomes in 
technical jargon “resistant” or “ immune.” This resistance 
is “ specific,” i.e. plague protects against plague and not against 
diphtheria or typhoid fever, and diphtheria protects against 
diphtheria and not against typhoid or plague. It can also be 
conferred by the artificial inoculation of the particular bacillus, 
alive or dead; many of us are personally familiar with anti- 
typhoid inoculation. 

There is another series of diseases—measles, smallpox, yellow 
fever, distemper, foot-and-mouth disease, etc.—which behave 
in what seems to be a precisely analogous way: they are 
catching, they occur in epidemics, the deliberate transference 
of material from one infected individual to another reproduces 
the disease, one attack produces specific immunity. It seems 
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almost certain that there must be a similar infective agent. 
But nothing resembling a microbe can be found. The blood 
from a case of yellow fever contains nothing abnormal which 
can be seen under the microscope; it differs from normal blood 
in no other perceptible quality than that if it is inoculated into 
a susceptible monkey it gives it yellow fever while normal blood 
does not. It is still capable of giving yellow fever after it has 
been filtered through a porcelain filter with pores so fine that 
they will let through no particle large enough to be seen with 
the highest powers of the microscope. As far as the available 
methods of examination go, the infective filtrate contains 
nothing but water and dissolved chemicals, and no method of 
cultivation has resulted in anything like a microbe becoming 
visible. Yet this empty fluid contains an infective agent which 
will initiate yellow fever, which may be carried on indefinitely 


from one monkey to another. The infective agent occurs in oar 
the same invisible form in the mosquito, which transmits the 
disease from one person to another, and immunity may be 5 
conferred on monkeys by inoculating them with extracts of the $ 
tissues of infected animals. A 


The facts are much the same for herpes, vaccinia, distemper, 
and foot-and-mouth disease, which happen to have been worked 
| out very fully; and the list of diseases which are believed to be 
| due to these invisible agents or “ viruses ” is now as long as 
| the catalogue of those known to be caused by visible bacteria : 
| smallpox, chicken-pox, rabies, measles, mumps, infantile } 
| paralysis among human infections, and sheep-pox, hog-pox, Y 
| cattle-plague, fowl-pest in animals. Many plant diseases, such 
as the mosaics and potato streak and crinkle, and several cater- 
pillar plagues have been shown to be due to similar invisible 
agents ; it was indeed in connection with the mosaic disease 
_ of the tobacco plant that the first invisible virus was demon- 
_| strated by Iwanowsky in 1892. 
__ , It is interesting to reflect that if we had studied tuberculosis 
[J in animals before the microscope and porcelain filters had been k 
_ invented, we should have got much the same facts as we now í 
obtain for foot-and-mouth disease. The disease would have 
been transmitted (as in fact it was) by transferring material 
from the lesions in a diseased animal to a healthy cow. The 
stuff would have still been infective after it had been passed 
through an ordinary filter paper, and we should have been 
unable to see anything specifically characteristic in it naked-eye. 
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Just how big these viruses are is very difficult to determine. 
All we can do is to compare their physical behaviour with that 
of particles of which the dimensions can be fairly accurately 
calculated, and see what membranes they will pass through and 
what happens to them under the influence of gravity in the 
centrifuge. These methods are uncertain and liable to a number 
of fallacies, and no doubt the size of all viruses is not the same. 
Some of them may be on the verge of microscopic visibility, but 
it seems most likely that the average diameter of the smaller 
sorts is about 0-025 p ; this is about zbo Of the smallest bacillus 
and would give room for about 500 simple protein molecules : 
the most complex protein molecules are about as big. 

Can a thing so small be alive ? Ultimately perhaps it is 
impossible to maintain any absolute distinction between live 
and dead. But practically there are certain characteristics 
which are shown by life in its well-developed forms which enable 
us to draw a fairly clear line of demarcation. Our instinctive 
difficulty in believing that viruses are alive comes from our 
appreciation that familiar live organisms are very complicated, 
and we feel that their varied activities could not be carried on 
in a unit which contains quite a limited number of molecules 
of matter. Viruses do, however, closely resemble what we all 
admit to be live microbes in several ways. They are destroyed 
by about the same degree of heat: chemicals (disinfectants) 
which experience has shown to kill bacteria and other live things 
will also kill viruses and about the same strength of poison is 
required. These facts amount to no more than suggestive 
parallels, for ferments (which are certainly dead in the ordinary 
sense of the word) are affected in much the same way, and some 
viruses show a resistance to heat and chemical agents which 
for ordinary microbes would certainly be remarkably high. 
Viruses are, however, capable of variation and adaptation, a 
fundamental character of live organisms which has never been 
identified in dead things. The virus of smallpox, for instance, 
varies widely in its attack on man: one strain may cause a 
severe disease often fatal, another a complaint no more serious 
than chicken-pox ; experimentally it can be adapted to the calf 
or the rabbit, and in the rabbit to the brain or the skin, and 
these modified animal strains inoculated back to man cause Be 
smallpox, but vaccination. The virus, in short, has the E 
of relation to its surroundings as we are familiar with in ca oe 
or sheep. And most important of all, viruses are certainly 
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capable of multiplication, which is after all, one way and another, 
the most fundamental character of life. Material from a blister 
in a cow affected with foot-and-mouth disease is inoculated into X 
a guinea-pig which in due course develops blisters on the soles ei 
of its feet ; a trace of the liquid from these blisters inoculated A 
into another guinea-pig will again cause the disease, and the 
chain can be carried on indefinitely. If the disease in the first 
guinea-pig had been due to some dead poisonous substance in 
the cow, a few transferences from one animal to another would 
have diluted it to such an extent that even the most enthusiastic 
homceopathist would scarcely suspect it of having any effect. 
Of the fact of multiplication there can be no doubt, and in 
face of this it is idle to talk about the possibility of viruses tk 
being “ ferments ” or “ enzymes” which ex hypothesi do not t 
multiply. But of the details of this multiplication we are still í 
ignorant. We can watch an ordinary bacillus divide and divide 
again under the microscope ; we have direct ocular demonstration 
that the young ones arise from the old ones. This is possible, f 
because the bacillus can be grown in artificial culture outside er 
the body, and these cultures provide again direct evidence of A 
multiplication at the expense of the environment. No virus, 
however, has been cultivated apart from live animals or plants 
or living cells from them, and since viruses are invisible we lack 
this important evidence of the means by which they increase 
in quality. The failure to grow viruses outside the body may 
be due to a suitable medium not having been yet discovered. ; 
Some bacteria, especially those with a highly parasitic habit 3 
of life, are not easy to cultivate and require special media and 
conditions; most protozoal parasites (e.g. malaria, sleeping- 
sickness, spirocheetes) are difficult or impossible. Viruses are 
evidently intensely parasitic; they have never been found 
wild, living apart from their hosts, as the bacilli of tuberculosis y 
or tetanus or anthrax can : correspondingly the diseases caused ~ jp 
by them are transmitted by direct contact and not by inter- Ane 
mediary objects such as clothes or shaving-brushes. One need 4 
not, therefore, be very surprised that so far no one has clearly 
succeeded in growing them artificially. The facts are all in 
reasonably satisfactory harmony with the view that viruses $ 
are live organisms which are necessarily always parasitic and l; 
incapable of multiplication (though not of survival for a while) l 
apart from the animal or plant in which they cause disease. | 
The practical sanitarian at any rate needs no other interpre- 
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tation : viruses, like bacteria, can remain latent in animals 
and especially in plants without causing any manifest disease, 
and some of his difficulties will be solved by the recognition of 
these “ carriers.” 

_ There is, however, another possibility, suggested by the gap 
in the chain of evidence where we have no proof that the virus 
which we get out of an infected animal or plant is directly de- 
scended from the virus which we put in. It is conceivable that 
the virus does something to the host’s body and causes it to pro- _. 
duce more virus, and that multiplication is indirect. TH 
possibility is best illustrated by an analogy. When the tissue“ 
of higher animals are injured, the cells which have been killed 
undergo a process of autodigestion (autolysis) which results 
in the production of substances which stimulate the neighbour- 
ing cells to grow and so fill up the gap and heal the injury. 
Similarly, cells grown outside the body can be stimulated to 
multiply by extracts of tissues, and in this way much larger 
quantities of tissues may be obtained than we started with. If 
these new cells are destroyed, they will in their turn autolyse 
and produce more growth-promoting substances. These sub- 
stances have not yet been precisely identified, but there is little 
doubt that they are comparatively simple chemicals: they 
are certainly not alive. Yet by their action on cells they pro- 
duce a state of affairs from which a larger quantity of themselves 


may be derived ; in a sense they may be said to multiply, but 


it is indirect multiplication, and the molecules which we end 
up with are not the direct descendants of those with which we 
started. i 

The cancer virus discovered by Rous and studied by Gye and 
others also offers some suggestive analogies. One of the special 
fowl tumours found originally by Rous may be mashed up, and 
filtered through a porcelain filter so that the filtrate contains 
nor has any organism been derived from it by cultural methods. 
A minute amount of this filtrate inoculated into the right sort 
of fowl causes the connective tissue of the bird to take on, in 
places, a cancerous method of growth whereby large masses 
of tumours are developed. These may be mashed up and © 
filtered as before and inoculated into fresh fowls, and the pro- 
cess can be repeated ad infinitum. As before, there is an in- 


[i 
4 
nothing clearly visible which can be identified as a microbe 


visible agent (causing in this instance an abnormal kind of tissue- 4 


growth) which is capable of multiplication. Where does the 
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agent come from? There is not the slightest evidence that 
it comes into the body from outside. Cancer is not a catching 
disease, one case has no relation to another, it does not occur 
in epidemics ; everything we know about its occurrence sup- 
ports the view that it is a local autochthonous condition which 
arises de novo in each afflicted person and comes to an end when 
that person dies of it or if it is destroyed by the surgeon. One 
must suppose, therefore, that the virus also arises de novo in 
_each cancer; it is capable of transmitting the disease and in 
hue hands of the experimentalist it does so; naturally such 
Jransmission from one person to another does not occur. It 
is known, too, that cancers may be caused both in man and by 
deliberate experimentation in animals by various forms of 
irritation and mild tissue injury ; some of the tumours so pro- 
duced have been shown to be transmissible by filtrates. One 
has, therefore, to suppose either that the virus comes into being 
as a result of the cancer growing or that it is universally present 
about the world and infects tissues which have been made suit- 
able for its reception by irritation. The latter seems to be an 
extremely unlikely hypothesis : the virus has never been found 
apart from an existing tumour. 

It is suggestive that, in many instances at any rate, these 
agents multiply only when they produce their specific effects— 
an attack of disease, the growth of normal tissue, the develop- 
ment of a cancer as the case may be. And as part of this 
specific effect there is always more or less cell-growth. This 
association is particularly clear with the invisible filtrable agent 
discovered by Twort and d’Herelle called “ bacteriophage,” 
which lives like a parasite on bacteria and causes their destruc- 
tion and dissolution. It can survive for long periods apart 
from bacteria, but multiplies only when the bacteria multiply 
and in proportion to their multiplication. There are reasons 
for supposing that this agent arises in the bacteria themselves ; 
it may, for instance, occasionally appear in old laboratory 
cultures, but the data are not conclusively against d’Herelle’s 
view that it is really an independent parasite. The rule, how- 
ever, is not absolute, for it seems clear that some viruses can 
multiply to a considerable extent in plants without producing 
any abnormal changes, and it is possible in these instances that 
there is no cell-growth either. If it could be established that 
this was really so, it would be the best evidence we have of 
independent autogenous multiplication. 
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' The precise position in nature of the viruses which cause 
infectious disease remains, therefore, uncertain. Apart from 
analogy, to which it is easy to attach too much importance, 
there is no particular reason to doubt that they are live organ- 
isms differing from visible bacteria chiefly in size. On the other 
hand, the facts about the occurrence of the diseases are equally 
explicable on the hypothesis that fresh virus is made by each 
infected animal or person, though in the ordinary course it is 
evident that this process is initiated by the entrance of virus 
into the body from outside. Our excessive familiarity witii 
bacterial diseases has accustomed us to believe that the agen? 
which starts the disease is also the agent which carries it on. 
This is, however, an assumption which should not be made 
universal. For in cancer we seem to have an example of an 
abnormal condition being initiated by one agent (irritation) 
and then propagated by another (virus). It is just possible, 
therefore, that diseases such as measles or distemper were 
originally brought into existence by some causes quite different 
from the viruses which now maintain them; and if this has 
happened in the past, there seems no conclusive reason why it 
should not occasionally happen now. Notions of this kind 
would go a long way to harmonise the divergent views which 
have been held as to the essential “ causes ” of epidemic diseases. 
Since Pasteur’s time there have always been a certain number 
of heretics who preferred to believe that bacteria were the result 
rather than the cause of the diseases with which they are 
associated. One interpretation is not necessarily exclusive 
of the other: both might be true. i 

There are here a number of important problems which must 
wait for further information before they can be solved. The 
chief question seems to be: Have viruses an independent life ? 
If anyone can discover a technique by which they can be grown 
in artificial culture, we should be fairly well justified in answering 
in the afirmative and believing that they are equivalent to live k 
organisms. If they are not, is it possible that they are parts of 4 
cells ? Till recently no one supposed that the cells of higher 
animals could exist and multiply when they were separated 
from the organism to which they belonged: the modern 
technique of tissue culture shows that they may be s oe 
tained and go on growing for many years. There is, a A 
nothing sacrosanct about the cell; it is simply ee a: (o 
living substance which is practically convenient, and 1 
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not seem incredible that parts of cells may have some capacity 
of existing by themselves. _ s Be 
Why, again, should the actions of viruses be mostly injurious 
to living tissues? The microbes which are pathogenic form 
only a minute proportion of the known kinds: bacteria and 
allied organisms are responsible for the fermentations and 
putrefactions and many other processes which go on in the 
world, and without them indeed the life of the higher animals 
as we know it would be impossible. But no one has yet found 
~eatny wild virus which produces changes in its surroundings of 
hi¢his order. How far such non-pathogenic viruses have been 
Jrlooked for I do not know: negative results are seldom put on 
record. But there is an enormous experience that organic 
liquids filtered through porcelain filters will remain unaltered 
afterwards so long as bacteria and other recognisable microbes 
are excluded. If viruses which ferment organic matter to feed > 
upon it were at all common, one would expect that they would 
have turned up sometimes in such experiments. If such viruses 
really do not exist, it-emphasises again their intimate association ‘+o 
with live animals and plants and is concordant with the sug- y 
gestion that they are derived from their hosts. 
We are evidently in the presence of phenomena (of which the 
cancer virus probably presents the most significant) which are 
of wider and more important interest than their position in the 
causation of diseases suggests. Live and dead things are in the 
ordinary way easy enough to distinguish from one another. 
We may hold various opinions about their mutual relationships. i 
On the one hand, we may suppose that they form two distinct 
categories, with the presumption that the live have at some 
time or other developed from the dead or, with a livelier imagi- 
nation, that the dead represent the residues of a universe that 
was once wholly alive. Or we may, with greater probability 
of being right, think that live and dead form one continuous Wwe % 
series extending from the hydrogen atom at one end to man at i =. 
the other, the members of the series differing from one another t 
quantitatively rather than qualitatively. The discrete units 
of which everything is made up are in what we call dead things 
relatively simple and stable, and in what we call live things 
complex and unstable, and, therefore, needing to go through 
the process which we call reproduction. The similarities in 
behaviour between a hydrogen atom, a protein molecule, an 
amoeba, and a cat are perhaps really more significant than the 
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differences. However that may be, whatever view we take 
of the relationship of live and dead things postulates the pro- 
bable or possible existence, temporarily or permanently, of 
units which are of intermediate character. “ Live” and 
“dead” are in short not the only possibilities: a thing may 
be partly one and partly the other, just as some lowly organisms 
may be in some respects animals and in other respects plants. 
In these viruses we seem at last to have got sight of some of 
these transitional things. The pathogenic viruses are almost 
wholly alive, the growth-promoting substances from injurech ~ 
tissues are almost wholly dead, the cancer virus and perhaps thet 

bacteriophage are indeterminate. i 
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Mental Deficiency | 
Dr. E. O. LEWIS E 
Piriste on and social reformers on the one hand and Í 


aN 
scientists on the other are slow in recognising their bi 
mutual interests. The empirical procedure which the 
politician is obliged to adopt is in many respects the antithesis 
of the experimental approach of the scientist. Gradually, 
-=-yowever, both are coming to recognise that many of the political 
yand social problems are primarily scientific problems. In 
‘recent years it has become increasingly evident that science 
will in the future play a prominent part in inaugurating some 
of the most important social reforms. If we were asked to 
indicate the significance of the problem of mental deficiency, we 
should answer that it suggests a new scientific approach to = 
some of the most chronic and long-standing social problems. 
The study of mental deficiency is receiving much attention 
at present rather because of the trend it gives to our thoughts er 
regarding other social problems than because of the magnitude 4 
of the particular problem itself. 

The Joint Committee of the Board of Education and the 
Board of Control on Mental Deficiency, which published 
recently a comprehensive report, estimates the incidence of 
mental deficiency in England and Wales to be about 8 per 
1,000 population, that is, less than x per cent. A problem 
relating to this small proportion of the population cannot in 
itself be regarded as one of deep national significance. Never- 
theless, everyone who has read the report will acknowledge 
that the Committee are justified in saying that the implications 
of this problem make it one of the major problems of the 
present. The incidence of mental defect is but an index of 
the more prevalent marginal condition of mental sub-normality Wie 8 
and of mental diseases in general. A conservative estimate es, 
of the numbers of persons whose mental endowments are in- 
tellectually or temperamentally so poor as to handicap them 
seriously in the competition for earning a livelihood would be 
Io per cent. of the whole population of this country. 

The problem of the submerged tenth is a very old one. 
Although it has been the subject of many volumes of sociology, 
of most erudite essays, of the eloquence of sincere reformers, 
and although it has taxed the ingenuity of generations of our 
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greatest statesmen, it is as acute to-day, if not more so, than 
at any previous period in the history of Western civilisation. 
We shall not discuss the reasons for this, because we are more 
concerned with the light that the study of the problem of 
mental deficiency has thrown upon this larger problem. 

Most, but not all, mental defectives are born from this 
submerged section of the community, the subnormal tenth. 
When family histories are investigated, the majority of defectives 
are seen to be natural products. The mentally defective 


child is in many cases only one stage removed from one ol 


both parents in respect of mental endowment. It would be 
absurd to state that the majority of individuals in the sub- 
normal group of the community are mentally defective in 
the narrow sense of the term, but it is manifestly true that the 
majority of them have poor mental endowments, and that 
this condition is the fundamental handicap from which they 
suffer. The mentally defective child in most cases differs 
only in degree and not in kind from its parents and the other 
members of the family. It can therefore be said with much truth 
that the status of the subnormal population is an affair of 
birth, and that the majority of its members are handicapped 
from the outset in respect of those mental qualities which 
are the most important determinants of successful social 
adaptation. These people inevitably fail in a community 
where the social and industrial organisation is based upon the 
competitive system. To most students of social problems 
this is a truism; and yet it is a truism but slowly and 
reluctantly recognised by the majority of the general 
public. 

A person who had spent the greater part of a long and 
arduous life working among the poor of one of our large towns 
told me recently that when he left the University to undertake 
work in the slum area, he acted on the principle that the 
majority of the people in these slums were, as far as their 
native endowments were concerned, potentially university 
students. He spent years organising circles of young men 
and women for the study of standard works in literature, 
sociology, and other branches of knowledge, arranging ea 
by experts, and doing all he could to awaken the culture 
student-mind that he conceived to be the potential treasure 
whom he worked. After many years 


n ; : 
ot most o eee tly disappointed with the results ; 


of these labours he was 
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only a small number had responded to his efforts on their 

behalf. The cause of his failure gradually became clear to him, 

but he was very reluctant to accept the explanation. Hecame + 

to realise that the intellectual attainments and æsthetic tastes of f 

the majority of the adults among whom he laboured had never oa, 

really surpassed those of a normal child of twelve. He made t 

a fresh start on this basis, and his work was soon pronounced . ` 

to be an outstanding success. 

In any consideration of the social problems which this 
-group presents, the importance of the low intelligence of 
yts members is obvious. ‘“ Any suggested remedy of the 
problem of the subnormal group that ignores the inherent 
mental limitations of the men and women who comprise it 
cannot possibly prove successful.” * The social problems 
characteristic of the group are universally recognised—chronic 
slumdom and pauperism, high infantile mortality, illegitimacy, 
recidivism, unemployability, and high incidence of mental 
diseases. To heal’these festering sores of the community we 
must begin by realising that they are symptomatic of the + 
inherited mental degeneracy of this section of the human 
stock. These ills will never be remedied if we persist in 
neglecting the human factor. Their remedy has been so long 
delayed chiefly because of our inveterate failing of making 
ee proper study of mankind our last study and not our 

rst. 

So far we have discussed the wider social significance of 
our subject. Whilst it is true that mental inefficiency in the j 
wider connotation of the term, and not mental deficiency in 
the narrow legal and clinical sense, is the problem of national 
importance, the latter is by no means negligible. Indeed, on i 
the basis of a recent investigation the estimate is made that 
there are over 300,000 mentally defective persons in England 
and Wales, for most of whom it is essential that some provision T. 
should be made. We as a nation are much in arrears in pro- : 
viding for the institutional and social care of these unfortunate 
members of the community. 

The man-in-the-street with his practical outlook, when 
he realises that any disease is a menace to the race, turns to i 
the scientist with a demand for knowledge that will enable 
him to adopt measures to prevent the disease. We may talk | 


1 The quotations in every case are taken from the Report of the Mental 
Deficiency Committee. 
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of the cure of minor ailments, but prevention i 

only thought if a disease fireeets the ne = ae 

A doctor may be excused for speaking of curing toothache or 

ringworm, but he shows a lack of perspective if he fails to 

realise that cancer and tuberculosis are diseases to be prevented 

and not merely cured. Mental deficiency together with the 

allied conditions of insanity and nervous diseases seem to 

threaten the biological stability of the race. Therefore in 

any discussion of remedial measures it is imperative to con- 
centrate our attention upon the methods of prevention. > 
Naturally every effort should be made pari passu to cure or 

at least to alleviate the condition in individual cases; but 

from the racial point of view prevention must be our first 

concern. 

There are two main types of mental deficiency, and these 
should be dealt with separately in a discussion on prevention. 
The two types are generally known as primary and secondary 
amentia. Primary amentia is due to the deterioration or 
injury of the germ-plasm of either or both parents, and there- 
fore the condition can be said to be inherited, although probably 
the purist in biological terminology will resent this loose 
application of the term. Secondary amentia, on the other 
hand, is the result of injurious environmental factors operating 
upon the foetus or upon the child during or after birth. For 
descriptive purposes it may be more helpful to refer to these 
types as the subcultural and pathological respectively. If 
the distribution of intelligence among the general population 
were plotted on a curve, the subcultural group would be 
represented by the lowest part of this curve. Its members 
are those who manifest what may be called the lag of civilisation. 
The pathological group comprises the sporadic cases Or biological 
accidents, although, strictly speaking, Science does not allow 
even the possibility of an accident. 

We will discuss the small group first, namely, the secondary 
amentia or pathological cases. Dr. Tredgold, a leading 


authority in this subject, is of the opinion that one of every 


five defectives belongs to this group ; and some investigators 
estimate a still eee proportion. One-fifth of the total 
number of defectives in England and Wales would be 60,000. 
The problem of the prevention of this type of ameni alen 
is therefore by no means negligible; and this needs to be 


emphasised, because it is too often overlooked by many writers 
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who place all the stress upon mental deficiency being a condition 
of inherited mental degeneracy. Moreover, lay persons often 
need the consolation of the scientific fact that mental deficiency 
in many instances is due to extraneous causes. Many parents 
and relatives are unnecessarily distressed because they have 
a mentally defective child in the family, and become obsessed 
with the fear of a family taint of mental degeneracy. In fact 
the lower the grade of the defective child the greater the 
probability that it is a sporadic and not an hereditary case. 


“Nature in the ordinary course does not breed monstrosities ; 
: these are mostly due to chance factors interfering with natural 


processes. 

The chief extraneous conditions which produce a mentally 
defective child are toxemic conditions of the parents such as 
those associated with alcoholism, tuberculosis or venereal 
disease ; abnormal and unhealthy state of the mother during 
pregnancy ; injuries to the child at birth, especially if these 
produce cerebral hemorrhages ; and serious illnesses such as 
meningitis during infancy. The problem of the prevention 
of secondary amentia is obviously one that the medical pro- 
fession should solve, and there are many indications that the 
task is gradually being accomplished. The work done at the 
centres for maternal and child welfare is undoubtedly reducing 
considerably the number of those accidents which in the past 
have produced children deformed in body and mind. Then, 
again, certain forms of deficiency such as cretinism are now 
known to be due to abnormal functioning of ductless glands, 
and the results already achieved with this type of deficiency 
indicate that further clinical researches along these lines should 
be encouraged. Moreover, the progress that is being made 
in the prevention and amelioration of syphilis and tuberculosis 
will inevitably furnish further means of reducing the numbers 
of mentally defective children of the sporadic type. 

Although the prevention of secondary amentia is a subject 
of much scientific interest, the problem of greater concern 
is the prevention of primary amentia or that type of deficiency 


“which represents the lag of civilisation. The Joint Committee 


in their recent report state, on the basis of the results of the 
special investigation made under their direction, that it is 
“hard to believe that there has not been some increase in the 
incidence of mental deficiency during the last twenty years ” ; 


-and in making this statement they evidently refer to primary 
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amentia. The serious implication of this statement can only 
be realised when we remember that primary amentia is an 
index condition of the much greater problem of the subnormal 
group. If there has been even a slight increase in the number 
of mental defectives born during the last twenty years, this 
signifies a much larger increase in the total number of social 
inefficients belonging to the marginal group, the mentally 
subnormal. 

The statement that a higher proportion of children born 
to-day than formerly are mentally defective is possibly one 
of the most startling and significant that any scientist could 
make. It implies that the balance of forces that has preserved 
the biological stability of the race has become upset. Nature 
in the past has so conducted her operations that the proportion 
of mental defectives has been kept so low as to be almost a 
negligible quantity ; and this has been done without the help 
or the advice of the scientist. It would not be surprising if 
the historian, who from his academic pedestal surveys the 
march of events throughout the ages, were to feel somewhat 
amused when he sees this new pet of the public, the scientist, 
taking himself so seriously as to claim to have discovered 
that the great biological processes which determine the quality 
of human material show signs of having become deranged, 
and especially when he goes further and presumes to be able 
to indicate remedies. To follow this line of thought would 
take us away from our subject. There are, however, no 
grounds for assuming that the scientist is not fully aware 
of the important implications of his conclusions. 

That the proportion of the population comprising persons 
recognised to be mentally defective is increasing seems indis- 
putable. Whether there has been of recent years an intrinsic 
increase of the incidence of mental deficiency in this country 
is a subject upon which scientists may differ; but no one 
will deny that there has been a steady increase of what we 
may term the manifest magnitude of this incidence. Naturally 
many conditions may cause the social inefficiency of the 
individual; but as our discrimination of what constitutes 
normal and subnormal mentality has been improved by the 
application of psychological methods we have come to realise 
that a considerable proportion of the social failures must be 
attributed to poor intellectual endowments and innate 
temperamental defects. 
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This manifest increase does not of necessity indicate that 
the mental quality of the nation as a whole is deteriorating. 
The explanation may be simply that present-day standards 
of mental deficiency are more stringent than those applied in 
the past. The general conception of a mental defective is 
that of a person who fails owing to incomplete mental develop- 
ment to achieve a certain standard of social adaptation. It 
is obvious that adaptation becomes more difficult as the life 
and conditions of the social group become more complex. 
The greater the pace set by the leaders in a racing contest, 
the greater the scattering of the competitors, and the more 
conspicuous the laggards become. Increasing differentiation 
is one of the hall-marks of progress; and from this point of 
view there is much truth in the paradox that a high incidence 
of mental deficiency is a concomitant of a high degree of 
civilisation. 

Whilst this explanation may reassure us to some extent 
that there is not the mental degeneration that some pessimists 
would have us believe, at the same time it suggests that 
progress has its own peculiar penalties, and that it presents 
us with new problems. Thus certain modern tendencies in 
the industrial world increase materially the handicap of persons 
with low intelligence ; and the inevitable result of this is that 
they go to swell the ranks of the socially inefficient. For 
example, the application of methods of vocational selection 
in certain large factories diminishes considerably the chances 
of the duller boys and girls getting employment. It is also 
becoming more apparent every day that such measures as the 
establishment of minimum wages and trade-union conditions 
designed to safeguard the interests of the general body of 
workers incidentally effect the industrial ostracism of numbers 
of feeble-minded adults and borderline cases. 

It is very doubtful, however, whether the manifest increase 
of mental deficiency can be attributed wholly to this feature 
of increased differentiation. There are certain tendencies in 
Western civilisation, especially during the last fifty years, 
which obviously must sooner or later produce racial degenera- 
tion; and it is difficult to avoid coming to the conclusion 
that the increased incidence of mental deficiency is in some 
measure the first-fruits of the cumulative effect of these 
tendencies. 

One of the problems that is causing much concern to most 
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civilised nations is the increasing differential fertility of the 
various social grades. The science of eugenics is amassing 
evidence that shows the seriousness of this problem. The 
proportion of children born of parents of subnormal social and 
mental status seems to be increasing. The extension of methods 
of birth control to the best class of artisan family is changing 
materially the balance of the social groups. The process is 
so widespread and has taken place so rapidly during the last 
two or three generations that it is only when scientific 
investigations show there is an increase of mental deficiency 
or some equally startling fact that we as a nation are likely 
to sit up and take notice. Calm, sober thinking will soon 
bring us to the conclusion that of all present-day tendencies 
this constitutes the greatest danger to the welfare of all nations 
of the western civilised world. 

The danger of excess of population about which we hear so 
much these days is a remote contingency as compared with 
the danger of a dysgenic population, that is a population with 
an unduly large proportion of persons of poor physique and 
low mental status. If we could examine the fall of nations 
and the passing of ancient civilisations in the light of our 
present biological knowledge, we should probably find that 
the deciding factor was the quality and not the quantity of 
the men and women. The rapidly increasing tendency in 
modern times to breed from poor stock, together with the 
humanitarian attitude of civilisation towards the physically 
and mentally subnormal, which to a large extent nullifies 
Nature’s method of eliminating the unfit, must inevitably 
result in a serious deterioration of the human material in the 
nations of the western world. 

There are, moreover, other selective processes which aggravate 
considerably this dysgenic tendency, although possibly their 
operation is but temporary. Thus the recent investigation 
shows that the incidence of mental deficiency is about 50 per 
cent. higher in rural than in urban areas. This difference was 
manifested in all grades and categories of defectives, and 
therefore it cannot be dismissed as a merely interesting 
statistical artifact. 

The industrial revolution of the last century effected a 
considerable redistribution of the population of this country. 
About the middle of the century the urban and rural populations 


of England and Wales were practically equal, and there is no 
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reason to think that there was any appreciable difference in 
the average mental endowments of the men and women in 
these two types of area. To-day, the population of the towns 
is four times that of the country districts. There is much 
evidence that the better type both physically and mentally 
of the men and women of the rural areas, appreciating the 
economic and social advantages of the towns, left the country- 


side, with the result that among the group remaining in our. 


rural districts there is a higher concentration of persons of 
poor mental endowments. It is this concentration that has 
probably increased materially the numbers of the mentally 
defective born in rural areas. 

Let us assume that we have two communities, each of a 
population of a thousand, and that one hundred of each of 
these are persons of subnormal mentality though not actually 
defective. In the one community the members of the sub- 
normal group mate with members of the normal section, 
whereas in the other community they mate only with persons 
of their own group. There is not the slightest doubt that in 
a few generations the numbers of the mentally defective 
persons would be appreciably larger in the latter than in the 
former community. It is a process analogous to this that 
probably accounts for the higher incidence of mental defect 
in rural than in urban areas. The increase of mental deficiency 
has therefore been brought about chiefly ‘‘ not by the deleterious 
industrial conditions of the large towns, but by selective 
hereditary factors operating in isolated rural areas where the 
environment is most conducive to the birth and maintenance 
of a healthy stock.” 

Rural depopulation in many other ways affects the welfare 
of the nation. The agricultural interests of our country are 
obviously bound up with it. There are, however, indications 
that the migration from the countryside to the town has passed 
its zenith. The increased transport facilities and the efforts 
made to improve the social amenities, together with the better 


economic status of the worker on the land, will doubtless in- 


the future induce a larger proportion of our young men and 
women to remain in the rural districts. 

A dysgenic selective process is also operating in our large 
towns and industrial centres by the segregation of families of 
poor stock in our slums. The larger the town: the less social 
cohesiveness we find among its inhabitants. The members 
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of each social grade “clump” together, it is true, but the 

_ cleavage between the various social groups is very marked in 

$ our large towns. The least efficient members are segregated 

in the slum districts, and are thus to a great extent precipitated 

y out of the general life of the community. This results in 

í : much inbreeding among the unfit. 

a The relative importance of hereditary and environmental 
factors in producing the deplorable conditions which are all 
too apparent in the slum districts is a most controversial 
subject. Investigations of the intelligence of children attending 
schools in these areas yield results that are disconcerting from 
the eugenic point of view, because an unduly large proportion 
of these children are found to be poorly endowed mentally. 
The experiments which have been made on a large scale in 

i = recent years in many of our large towns of demolishing the 

«* slum houses and transferring the families to the better conditions 

in the suburbs should yield most interesting results, but it 

will be necessary to wait at least a generation before these 

become manifest. The children in attendance at the schools 

in these new areas will probably afford the best index of the 

changes effected by the new environment, and careful surveys 

of their physical and mental features should give most valuable 

data. 

We have mentioned some of the chief factors that would 
account for an increase in the numbers of the mental defectives 

of the subcultural type. Much has been written of recent 

years concerning the measures that should be adopted to 

counteract these dysgenic tendencies. The chief methods 
advocated are sterilisation and segregation of the mentally 
unfit. If all the mentally defective persons of the present 
generation could either be sterilised or permanently segregated, 
there is no doubt that there would be fewer defectives born 

in the next generation. Both methods, however, affect the 

freedom of the individual, and our national history makes it 

quite clear that the average Britisher is most apprehensive of 
any encroachment upon this freedom. Moreover, sterilisation 
raises difficult and delicate moral and religious issues ; whereas 
segregation brings still sterner opposition from the self-appointed 
custodians of the public purse. If, however, it were con- 
clusively proved that either or both of these measures would 
materially counteract the dysgenic tendency, even this formid- — 
able opposition would probably be overcome. 
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It is the element of doubt as to the effectiveness of these 
measures that prevents progress being made with the solution 
of this problem. We are ignorant of essential facts. We 
do not even know, for instance, what proportion of the mentally 
defective at present existing were born of defective parents, 
and all arguments of an a priori nature will carry but little 
conviction until we have this knowledge. With this national 
problem as with many others we need more facts, fewer 
theories, and less propaganda. During the next ten or twenty 
years the greatest service that can be done in this field will 
be to secure the necessary money and workers for research 
definitely directed to investigating the relative importance 
of the various factors that cause mental deficiency and 
especially of those that tend to increase its incidence. Effective 
legislative measures of prevention cannot be introduced until 
a team of scientists have made the issues much more clear 
than they are at present. 

In the meantime, there is much to be done without awaiting 
the results of further research. There is a crying need for 
suitable institutional accommodation for the thousands of 
defectives in our midst who cannot be properly cared for in 
their homes. There is no less pressing need for effective 
measures of social care for those who can safely be left in the 
community. Up to the present, the Poor Law system has 
masked the magnitude and urgency of the problem. The veil 
has now been lifted by the Mental Deficiency Committee’s 
Report. Moreover, the opportunity afforded by the passing 
of the Local Government Act, 1929, for providing ade- 
quately for the needs of all these defectives must not be 
missed. 

There are two attitudes of mind, complacency and fatalism, 
that are most inimical to progress in all social reform. The 
greater enemy at present in the field of mental deficiency is 
the fatalistic attitude. The complacency of previous genera- 
tions is giving way to alarm ; most persons capable of thinking 
at all on these problems realise the increasing burden which 
the army of social inefficients are imposing on the community. 
The fatalists will have us believe that Western civilisation is 
travelling the road of racial degeneration that was followed 
by previous civilisations, and that nothing we can do will 
materially postpone the cataclysm. This gloomy view has 
no clearly pronounced scientific sanction. Moreover, there are 
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at least two new factors that may vitiate any arguments based 

upon analogy between the past and present civilisations, namely, 

P the universal education of the masses and our scientific know- 

ledge of the laws of heredity. It is hardly conceivable that 

an enlightened civilisation will indefinitely continue along 

¢ the path which it knows beforehand has led nations and 
ee civilisations in the past to their doom. 
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The Mystery of Life 


DOROTHY JORDAN LLOYD 


7 f \HERE is a general impression among the non-scientific 
laity that the scientist, withdrawn in his laboratory 
from the emotional turmoil of everyday life, amasses 

“ facts ” by a prolonged and steady course of observation and 
experiment, and at last, with a full range of indisputable 
evidence before him, summarises the position in an all-embracing 
and impartial theory. Those, however, who work within the 
pale know that scientific theories never come into being through 
an unimpassioned review of scientific evidence, nor indeed does 
scientific truth lie in the recorded material which is available 
for calm review. Scientific truth lies in visions born of intuition, 
generally lacking the necessary evidence for their verification, 
but inspiring new investigation and research, thus carrying 
forward for a time the living spirit of science, then perishing 
under the weight of knowledge, to the discovery of which they 
have lit the way. New theories arise and, in alternating waves 
of constructive vision and destructive criticism, the temple 
of knowledge is slowly built. But, in the building, theory is 
always ahead of evidence, and is invariably strongly coloured 
by the beliefs that belong to the non-scientific world of the 
epoch in question. In no problem has this been more evident 
than in the theories which have clustered round the nature 
of life. 

The earliest evidence we have of what man’s thoughts—his 
scientific theories—were on this subject comes to us from the 
pre-dynastic Egyptians. These people lived and died in the 
Nile valley. Every year they watched the floods come down 
and wake the parched, dry land to fruitful life, every year 
they watched the gradual drying up of the land, the withering 
of the vegetation, the recapture by the desert of all the land 
as the flood waters gradually returned to the river and as the 
river dwindled between its banks. They knew, however, that 
the land was not dead ; life would return in the spring with 
the life-giving waters. They watched not only the land, the 
crops, the flocks and herds and the wild life of the river valley, 
but also their neighbours and the members of their own families. 
They watched the conscious spirit leave the body in sleep and 
return to it in waking; leave it and fail to return in death. 
36 
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They watched the body in this sleep-like death gradually dry 
and shrivel in the hot, dry sand, and with a false, but logical, 
analogy they believed that life had gone with the waters of the 
body and that if these could be restored life would return. 
There is very little doubt that to the early Egyptians life was 
a property of the body and that, as long as the body was pre- 
served, death was only life in abeyance. 

This view-point of “life,” looking back on it after the 
passage of so many centuries, offers a not unentertaining 
picture of the genesis of the two ideas of life and immortality— 
the human race could see the increase of the crops, the flocks 
and herds, birds and fish that followed the advent of the spring 
floods—their life came from the waters, but Homo sapiens 
needed their bodies. He ate them. Animals and plants, 
therefore, had life but not immortality. For his own species, 
with a piety not devoid of self-interest, he was at some pains 
to maintain the immortality of the body in order to ensure 
the immortality of the soul. When it became obvious that 
shallow burial in the hot sand was a hazardous way of securing 
immortality of the body, an adventurous search for other 
methods began, a search which disclosed the potentialities of 
the material world and had a profound influence on the history 
of thought. The search for the magical “ givers of life” 
illustrates this point, for it had an interesting corollary—those 
who could amass treasures on earth, cowrie shells, gold, pearls, 
frankincense and myrrh, could achieve an immortal body 
and an immortal spirit—those who could not, the common 
herd, sank to the level of domestic animals. Not destined for 
immortality, their paltry lives became of scant account. The ~ 
social theories to which this misguided biological view gave — 
rise have not disappeared off this earth even to-day! At the 
epoch in which Jesus of Nazareth was born into this world, 
the theory that kings and princes, priests and nobles formed 
one class of humanity and that the common herd of toilers 
formed another, held considerable sway, and one of the loftiest _ 
points of Christian teaching was the restoration to the minds 
of men that at any rate, as far as chances of immortality went, — 
all men were equal. The story of Christ’s miracles in raising — 
the dead to life would not have evoked in those days the — 
mental reaction it would evoke to-day. To us, the raising of 


a 
any dead would be a miracle, but at that time the raising of 
a king to life would only have fulfilled general expectations. 
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It was the raising to life of one of the people that constituted 
the great object-lesson for all beholders and stamped an 
indelible impress on the thought of civilisation, The teachin 
of Christ separated the two ideas of life and immortality, but 
His phrases carry the colour of the beliefs current at the time— 
the body is mortal, but the soul achieves immortality by being 
“born again of water and of the Holy Spirit.” 

The Egyptian theory of the nature of life was essentially 
the philosophy of a people more interested in the concrete 
than the abstract. In Europe the development of abstract 
theories of life came in the first place from Greece, from a 
civilisation which arose after many of man’s pressing material 
problems had already been solved, leaving his superabundant 
mental energy free to indulge in speculation. The intellectual 
life of Greece arose during the decadence of Egypt, but, after 
a period of intense activity which for the first time in history 
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other. The tradition he founded was carried on by the Greek 
schools, particularly the famous medical school of Alexandria. 

ma In the centuries immediately before and after the birth of 
Christ there is much evidence that Greek thought influenced 
Egypt and that Egyptian thought influenced Greece. Both 
also were in contact with the Jews. The Christian gospel, 
spread at first by Jewish teachers, reached Europe through 
Greece. It was in many ways unfortunate that the Christian 
Church in its opposition to paganism should have turned its 
back on Greek science. The Emperor Justinian, who closed 
the schools of Greek philosophy because of their connection 
with a heathen culture, apparently did not realise that in 
repudiating the ideas of the Greeks the Church fell back on to 
the theories of the Egyptians and embodied them in the 
Christian creeds. “I believe in the resurrection of the body 
and the life everlasting,” is repeated to-day by hundreds of 
À thousands of people who certainly do not believe the first part 
i of the statement, but through the whole of the medieval 
$ period of European history the doctrine was not only repeated 
but believed. It was not until after the Renaissance that the 

$ Greek schools of thought exerted their full influence on the 
-3 development of European thought and that biology again 
ý became a subject of study for its own intrinsic interest. During 
the early Middle Ages and under the mystical influence of the 
Christian Church, the conception of life as an attribute of the 
material body of the animal or plant was supplanted by a more 
mystical conception that owes its origin again to Egypt. The 
F Egyptians believed that certain substances, such as cowrie 
d shells, gold, pearls, and other objects possessed in some 
way the power of conferring life. The origin of this theory 

i from the theory of the body as the organ of life has been dealt 
i with at some length by Elliot Smith in his book The Evolution 
X. of the Dragon. The theory of the life-giving powers of amulets 
im ft and charms has no observational basis whatever. Possibly 
HN its magical nature, tending readily to a mystical conception, 

i explains the great vogue which its direct descendant, the 

s theory of the vis vite or philosopher’s stone, held during the 

early years of the Christian Church, an organisation that was 
at first essentially mystical in its spirit. The work of the 


4h 


pe medieval alchemists is an interesting example of how a theory 
A devoid of any observational basis may yet give rise to work 
) 3 f of scientific value; and if the value of a theory is to be judged 
(A~ i 
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i e work to which it gives rise, then the theories of the 
ee are not to be ie pied The work of the alchemists 
was inspired by the belief that somewhere there existed, or 
could be brought into existence, some mystical entity, the 
vis vite, which could be materialised as the “ philosopher’s 
stone,” a magical substance which would have the power of 
transforming all baser metals into gold and of conferring life 
on inanimate objects or immortality on animate ones. The 
influence of Egypt is clear in this juxtaposition of ideas, and 
yet the wide difference of thought is also brought out. To 
the Egyptian, life and the actual body were two parts of one ; 
whole; to the medieval alchemist, life could be made to i 
create a body. Faust’s homunculus was a synthetic man, Í 
created by a fortunate juxtaposition of chemical substances 
and vis vitæ, which happily had been caught in the flask at the 
same time. This aspect of the theory of the philosopher’s 
stone is apt to be overlooked. The alchemists’ contemporaries 
did not take a great interest in it. They could secure eternal 
life for themselves through the interposition of the Holy 
Church ; what they wanted from the alchemists was the gold. 
As for creating life, everyone knew that mice, eels, cheese- 
mites, and the like were spontaneously generated by the 
fermentation of matter, though in a somewhat haphazard 
fashion, and therefore what was there new or even interesting 
in being told that by capturing vis vite maggots could be bred 
to order! i 

In spite of the revival of interest in Greek philosophy which 
came to Europe at the time of the Renaissance, the mystical 
view of the nature of life lasted from the beginning of the 
Christian era until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
At that epoch biological research returned to the Aristotelian 
tradition and began again to make headway as a science based 
on observation and experiment; and with this change in the 
direction of scientific study the interest in things, rather than 
in abstractions, which has always been characteristic of 
European culture, began again to assert itself. The motive 
spirit of science may perhaps not unjustly be defined as curiosity 
about the material world, and science, based on observation, 
born perhaps in earliest Egypt, lost in the pomp and glory of 
the later dynasties, revived by Aristotle and the scholars of 
Alexandria, lost again—or nearly lost—in the wordy discussions 
of the mediæval schoolmen, has always had her votaries. The 
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insatiable curiosity, the passion to know, has not only led 
; people like Marco Polo to go adventuring over the surface of 
EEA the earth, but also led people like Galileo and Roger Bacon 
to adventures in the material world just as exciting, though 
more restricted in space. A few observers kept the thread of 
scientific progress running through the Middle Ages. It was 
a dangerous occupation. Galileo dropped his two balls from 
the leaning tower of Pisa and laid the foundation stones for the 
theory of gravity and the laws governing the movements of 
the stars in their courses. He suffered torture for his pre- 
sumption in saying that the earth moved round the sun; but 
i the very ferocity of the Church’s attack proved that the 
mysticism on which it ‘had been founded was waning, 
materialism was again a waxing force, and Newton, a short 
while later, was acclaimed a great mind when he expanded 
the same thesis. 

The expansion of the popular interest in science which was 
one of the great characteristics of the eighteenth century 
was an immense stimulus to the accumulation of fresh know- 
ledge. This interest must be co-related with the sudden 
interest which the people of this century took in the material 
side of life, in land, in empire, in wealth, in fine houses, and 
worldly possessions. Under this stimulus physics developed 
rapidly, chemistry close on her heels, biology always lagging 
a little behind her sister sciences, as if a little ashamed, in a 
world of reawakening materialism, of being tied to anything 
so indefinite as vis vite. Vis vite finally received its death- 
blow from Pasteur, who proved beyond a shadow of doubt 
that life was not a magical entity, but that living matter arose 
always from previous life and that this previous life had always 
possessed a material body. Life, therefore, now found itself 
back where it had been eight thousand years before, reduced 
= to a characteristic of a material body. The theory of vis 
fe | vite or life as a mystery which was something external to the — 
N materials of the non-living world still lingered on in a diluted 
form under the title of vitalism. Vitalism drew its scientific 
support from the. great cleavage of chemistry into inorganic 
chemistry, which was believed to occur without the intervention 


t p; of any directing forces due to living matter, and organic 
ae chemistry, in which the chemical changes, syntheses, and — 
€ l fermentations could apparently only occur through the agency 
| 4 ; of some living organism. Wöhler, however, scotched this — 
a ae 
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snake in the early years of the nineteenth century when he 
showed that urea, the typical end-product of animal metabolism, 
could be synthesised in the. laboratory from carbon dioxide 
and ammonia. Life as an active agent in chemical change 
thereupon ceased to exist. But, by paradox, the search to 
probe out the mystery of living matter became more active 
than ever and an intense attack on the problem ran through 
both the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by what may be 
regarded as analytical methods. These methods were both 
biological and chemical. Their devotees worked in separate 
groups and seldom compared notes, but both were inspired by 
the current doctrine that life was the property of some definite 
material basis—in the one case an “ organ,” in the other a 
“ substance.” 

The invention of the microscope at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century had already put a marvellous tool in the 
hands of the biologists. In fact, its appearance ushers in the use 
of mechanical devices for solving the nature of life. Leeuwen- 
hoek as early as 1685 had found innumerable new microscopic 
forms of life the existence of which had never previously been 
suspected, but it was not until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that the microscope disclosed that all living bodies 
were built up of minute structural bricks which were designated 
as cells. Both plants and animals yielded the same type of 
structure and ultimately the discovery was made that in both 
these kingdoms small aquatic living unicellular members 
occurred. The cell was now regarded as the organ of life, but 
with the increasing efficiency of the microscope it was found 
possible to analyse the cell itself and during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century biologists were making a furious 
search for some primary organ of the cell to which could be 
attributed the property of life. Unfortunately, the technique 
universally adopted was just the type likely to defeat its own 
end, for the first process used to prepare living matter -for 
microscopical examination was, in the words of the microscopist, 
to “ fix” it, or, in the language of everyday life, to kill it. 
Microscopic organisms to be studied whole, or larger organisms 
to be studied as parts, were all fixed and stained with chemical 
reagents as a preparation for probing out the secrets of life. 
One of the first persons to cry a halt to this amusing game 
was Sir William Hardy, who showed that numerous so-called 
cell structures could be imitated by the use of fixing agents 
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and dyes on solutions of proteins in test tubes. For some 
years, however, his was a voice crying in the wilderness. 

While the biologists were thus employed looking for the 
material basis of life in matter which they had previously 
killed, the biochemists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
were pursuing life in organic material which received as a first 
treatment a twenty-four hours’ boiling in strong mineral acid ! 
The thought behind both schools was the same—life was 
material, the great age of the machines had dawned—living 
matter must be a chemical machine, if only we could get at 
the secret of its composition. At first success looked like 
attending these destructive efforts. Certain bodies, amino 
acids, well known to chemical science, always appeared in the 
end-products of the chemical analysis of animal or plant tissues, 
and the theory arose that there must be a chemical substance, 
proteid, compounded of a certain definite though unknown 
grouping of amino acids and endowed with the properties of 
living matter, ie. that proteid when found would be living 
matter. Fischer’s synthesis of proteid-like bodies (polypeptides) 
raised hopes to a great height. Unfortunately, further inves- 
tigations disclosed the fact that a living chemical substance, 
proteid, does not exist. Living matter from numerous sources 
was examined and found to have as a material basis not one 
substance, proteid, but a number of a closely allied group of 
substances known collectively as the proteins. Every living 
organism has proteins as the material basis of its protoplasm, 
but the proteins from different species or even from different 
tissues of the same species are distinct chemical entities. The 
proteins have an extreme sensitiveness to physical changes 1n 
their environment and are probably the material basis through 
which changes in the environment of the cell influence its 
activities. As Hardy has phrased it, the protems form the 
moving parts of the machine. f : ; 

To return for a moment to the mechanical view of the universe 
which grew up in the nineteenth century—the era that saw the 
great expansion of mechanical and chemical science, the epoch 
of the industrial revolution. It was an easy extension of 
thought to suppose that, since machines could be invented to 
hew and dig, to weave and spin, to fly, to swim, to run, then 
all activities of any sort must be reducible to a mechanical 
model. A machine needs moving parts, fuel, and oxygen to 
bum the fuel; it can then generate power and do work. In 
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the living cell the model can easily be symbolised : the proteins 
are the moving parts, the food (sugars, fats, or even other 
proteins) is the fuel, oxygen from the air is carried to the cells 
by the process of breathing to oxidise or burn the cell fuel 
and release power for bodily work. The oxidation of sugars, 
fats, or proteins does not readily occur in the laboratory at 
the temperatures characteristic of living cells, but it can take 
place in the cell under the action of certain catalysts or 
accelerators, the cell enzymes. It can even occur in the labora- 
tory if these same enzymes be extracted from living or dead 
cells and added to the laboratory preparation. There are no 
cell activities (except the very vital ones of growth and repro- 
duction, which for many years escaped the attention of bio- 
chemists) which cannot be simulated by enzyme preparations 
in the laboratory. At the end of the nineteenth century the 


materialistic view of living matter appeared at last to be {Į 

complete. Even the mystery of heredity had been brought i 
within the bounds of a mathematical calculation by the Abbé 5 
Mendel and a material basis for the mechanism of the ® = 


inheritance of the unit characters was found in the chromosomes 
of the sex cells of plants and animals, or as the complications 
of the laws of inheritance developed, in the unit granules which 
build up the individual chromosomes. Besides this, the | 
geography of the distribution of materials in the fertilised ! 
ovum was worked out in some detail and the normal develop- | 
ment of the different parts of the growing embryo was shown | 
to have a material connection with substances situated in $ 
definite localities of the early embryo or even in definite regions 
of the egg. As a crowning touch Loeb published a book on 
Animal Behaviour, showing that among the lower organisms, | 
at any rate, the movements of an apparently free-swimming | 
individual were not free but were entirely under the control | 
of chemical and physical forces in the environment. Loeb T 
believed that he was clinching the mechanistic view of the 
nature of life, but at least he had sufficient vision to work 
with living materjal. In the opening years of the twentieth 
century, in a civilisation in which mechanical invention had 
Tun riot and in which the resources of chemistry and physics E 
pupeired unlimited, the mystery of the nature of life had ; 
gndled to the shadow of a shade. Truly the materialistic | 
Philosophy had changed its character in conformity with the 
change in interest of the world at large from one in static to 
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one in dynamic conditions. The beginning of the nineteenth 
century had seen the interest of Western civilisation centred 


2 on substances—for instance, new elements, rare gases, rare 
metals, new alloys ; the end saw that same interest focused, 
k not on substances in a static condition, but on working machines 


producing energy or power, on electricity, radiation, and wireless 
waves. So, too, with theories of life—at the beginning of the 
century life was the property of some definite “living sub- 
stance ” of unknown but not unknowable chemical constitution ; 
at the end of the century the living organism was a machine 
which, if supplied with food or fuel, would produce energy. 
| Life was therefore a co-ordination of physical and chemical 
| activities taking place within the ordered structure of the 
protoplasm of the living cell. Death was merely a loss of 
order, the loss of the directing force, the emergence of chaos. 
Even growth and reproduction, those two great mysteries of 


i living matter, had been reduced to a question of relative mass 
i between cell body and cell nucleus. The triumph of the 
moa mechanistic theories of the nature of life appeared to be com- 


plete, though the very fact that the explanation of life had 
been shifted from being the property of a material to a co- 
ordination of processes had perhaps prepared the way for the 
next step. 

| At the end of the nineteenth century there was already 

| beginning to appear an intellectual revolt against the materialism 

| and realism that had so long held sway. Painting and 

k sculpture, music, poetry, and literature all began to show the 
first signs of breaking away from the conventional forms that 
had dominated the arts for so long that many people had 
come to regard them rather as æsthetic necessities than as 
| merely conventions of technique. Moreover, the early years of 
the twentieth century saw the great epoch of mechanical 
invention end in a holocaust that was responsible for an 
unprecedented destruction of the materials of civilisation but — 
a at the same time also for a reawakening of some of the most 

| intense emotions of the human soul. Probably the catastrophe ; 
| of the war more than anything else of recent happening inclined 
L men to doubt the absolute value of the materialistic philosophy — 
that had so long been paramount in science. However that — 
may be, those biologists who clung to the belief that life was — 
something more than engineering have received support from 
a totally unexpected quarter. In the eighteenth century, 
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matter was regarded as consisting of stable molecules which 
were built up of stable configurations of atoms. The pattern 


lay in the three dimensions of space and was perfectly rigid. $ 
The atoms themselves were eternal little spheres, indivisible, } 
hard, round, like minute billiard balls, always having the i | 
same mass under every conceivable circumstance. At the end s ' 
of the nineteenth century something strange happened—the SS 


indivisible atom fell apart in the hands of Rutherford and 
became an infinitely small solar system with a central nucleus 
of positive electricity in the place of the sun and a whirling 
swarm of small negative particles circling round in orbits like 
the planets. Molecules, too, lost their stable configuration, 
and the theory arose that only those molecules which had been 
rendered unstable by distortion from their normal form could 
take part in chemical reactions. This theory has been applied : 
to explain the chemical activity of the living cell, the cell “TE 
enzymes being regarded as centres at which the molecules of 
the cell fuel or food become distorted, or, to use a technical 
term, activated. So far, however, the deterministic nature of — 
the physical universe still held together, the electron remained 
as a small solid unit, moving in accordance with known laws 
in relation to a somewhat ill-defined positive nucleus of 
electricity. 

Within the last few years, however, a great change has 
spread over physical science. The properties of mass, distance, 
velocity are no longer regarded as measurable in terms of 
absolute values. The principle of relativity has shown that t 
it is impossible to achieve absolute knowledge of either time 
or space, but that the knowledge of the universe which we 
have obtained by means of our measuring tools depends on 
the position both in space and time of the point which we 
select as the basis of p eteuce for our measurements. More- ; 
over, a new entity of disconcerting properties, the quantum 
(defined by Eddington as a unit of Satan has ee in the F 
physical world, which is so localised that it can focus on a 
single atom, yet so diffuse that it can extend throughout space. 
Hence, although groups of atoms still behave with the well- 
drilled regularity of a platoon of the Guards, individual atoms 2 
may sometimes show under certain limited conditions a dis- 
ee individuality that has reduced their obedience to 
> ern Eaysical laws from a certainty to a probability. 3 

gton indeed states that 1927 has seen the overthrow of 


5- 
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the principle of causality. Certainly the electron has proved 
to be outside the range of action of any measuring tool available 
to the physicist, and has escapéd from its prison of a little 
hard ball in a circling orbit and become instead a mysterious, 
elusive entity which can be located with accuracy at any one 
moment of time, but not from moment to moment. The new 
philosophy of the universe which has arisen from the most 
recent developments of mathematics and physics is put forward 
by Eddington in his book on The Nature of the Physical World. 
The conclusions to which these developments have left this 
philosopher is that even in the physical world, as it is appre- 
hended by the conscious mind of the scientist, the events which 
are watched and recorded are connected with a mystical, all- 
permeating background, the nature of which will probably 
escape for ever from capture by the experimental methods of 
natural science. 

The biologist, therefore, pondering the mysterious nature 
of life, piling up day by day evidence that living matter always 
obeys the same physico-chemical laws as non-living matter, 
yet feeling instinctively that the essence of life itself is for ever 
escaping him, may therefore take heart and start his search 
anew. 

The theories of natural science are models which we build 
out of our scientific measurements with the aid of our imagina- 
tions, and the principle of relativity has shown that the nature 
of the model depends upon the frame of reference which we have 
taken for these measurements. In a universe regarded from 
the standpoint of classical chemistry and physics, i.e. from a 
mechanical standpoint, it is inevitable that the more rigorously 
the properties of living matter are examined, the more rigorously 
they will be found to conform to a mechanistic basis, for living 
matter is built up from atoms and molecules familiar to the 
non-living world and therefore subject to the same laws. But 
it is now realised that there is no real necessity to measure 
the properties of the non-living universe from the frame of 
references used by physics and chemistry in the nineteenth 
century. The twentieth century has realised that by changing 
the frame of reference a very different working model of the 
universe will emerge. It must always be realised that the 
physicist, the chemist, and the biologist do not work in a world 
of absolute reality. They work in a world of convenient 
symbols. In the world of mechanical physics, living matter 
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will be found to work on mechanistic principles. In a world l 
in which mechanistic principles have been exchanged for the 4 
principle of relativity and the quantum theory, living matter +. į 
may still be expected to be amenable to the same laws as a 


non-living matter, but what new aspects may come to light 
it is at the moment impossible to foretell. Non-living matter l 
can be seen, as in a glass darkly, to consist of an ordered f 
pattern of electrons, emerging not too clearly from a mystical 
background. Living matter consists also of the same 
electrons, the same mystical background, but, there is at 
least philosophical justification for believing, of something else 
as well. 

As far as our knowledge goes at present, Life is as inextricably 
entangled with Matter as Matter is with Energy. It is true 
that the material world can exist without life and that Life 


as we can know it can only exist in continuous connection with E7 
the material world. Are Matter, Energy, and Life all three 
co-related qualities of the mystical background which the t 
most recent advances in pure mathematics and experimental poe 


physics have shown to lie certainly behind the first two ? 
Since Matter and Energy are two aspects of one mystery, is 
Life merely a third aspect of this same mystery, or has it for 
itself some essential attribute separate from the other two ? 
To this question, one of the oldest in the history of thought, the 
mechanistic theory of the working of living matter gives no 
answer: But to regard the universe only in its mechanical as 
aspect is to fail to appreciate the full complexity of the riddle. € 
By changing the angle of study of this age-old problem, a 
very different answer may well emerge. What that will be 
it is at present impossible to say, but certainly as long as we 
study the properties of living matter only by means of the 
measuring tools that were devised for the investigation of a 
mechanically conceived universe, it is not surprising that we 
have only succeeded in elucidating its mechanical properties. 
To suggest that life might properly be studied also from some p- 
angle other than that of a mechanically conceived universe is 
not to suggest that there is any reason to anticipate that there 
will arise any need to revise the mechanistic theories of life a 
as long as these are kept within the frame of reference appro- í 
priate to them. The mechanistic explanation of how the cell i) 
works is daily being revised and strengthened in biological 
laboratories all over the world, and it is too firmly established | 
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¥ from the standpoint of some different conception of the universe, 
may not reveal new properties hitherto unsuspected or but 
_ dimly suspected, is to turn back from the principle of relativity, 
u and that is a step which no mathematically or scientifically 
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ever to be overthrown. But to deny therefore that life, if 
measured against some other frame of reference, or if viewed 


trained mind would be bold enough to do. 
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The Size of Living Things 


‘ 


II 
Hees made a little voyage of discovery among the 


Jurian HUXLEY 


bare facts of size, it is time to begin a quest for 

principles. The great bulk of land vertebrates range 
from ten grams to a hundred kilograms. What is it that has 
led to this comparatively narrow range of weight—not a fifth 
of that found in animal life as a whole; being most popular 
in the dominant group ? 

A disadvantage in being very small is that you are not big 
enough to be out of reach of annoyance by the mere inorganic 
molecules of the environment. The molecules of a fluid like 
water are rushing about in all directions at a very considerable 
speed. They run against any object in the water, and bounce 
off again. When the surface of the object is big enough for 
there to be thousands of such collisions every second, the laws 
of probability will see to it that the number of bumps on one 
side will be closely equal to that on the other: and the steady 
average effect of the myriad single bumps we know and measure 
as fluid pressure. But when the diameter of the object falls 
to about Ip, it may quite easily happen that one side of it 
momentarily receives an unusually heavy rain of bumps while 
the other is spared ; as a result, the object will be pushed bodily 
in one direction. The result is that the smallest organisms (like 
the old lady in the nursery rhyme) can never keep quiet ; they 
are in a constant St. Vitus’ dance, christened Brownian move- 
ment after its discoverer. 

Such hectic existences are only possible when the surface is 
absolutely very small; but let us not forget that an absolutely 
very small surface must be relatively a big one. This question 
of relative surface is perhaps the most important single principle 
involved in our dealings with size. Simply magnify an object 
without changing its shape ; and without meaning to, you have 
changed all its properties. For the surface increases as the 
Square of the diameter, the volume as its cube; and so the 
amount of surface relative to bulk must diminish with size. Let 
us take an example or so. The filter-passing organisms photo- 
graphed by Barnard with ultra-violet light are ypu across ; 
the yolk or true ovum of an emu’s egg is about Io cm. across— 
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a million times greater. Both are of the same shape ; but the 
proportion of surface to bulk is one million times greater in the 
filter-passer than in the bird’s dgg. In other words, if the 
substance of the bird’s egg were divided into round pieces each 
as big as one of the filter-passers, the same weight of material 
would have a million times more surface than before. Or 
again, a big African elephant is roughly one million times as 
heavy as a small mouse. The amount of surface for each gram 
of elephant is only one-hundredth of what it is in the mouse. 

The most familiar effect of this surface-volume relation is on 
the rate of falling. The greater the amount of surface exposed 
relative to weight, the greater the resistance of the air. So 
that it comes about that the spores of bacteria or ferns or mush- 
rooms, or the pollen-grains of higher plants, are kept up by the 
feeblest air-currents ; and even in still air they cannot fall fast. 
They float down, like Alice down the well, rather than fall. 
If a mouse is dropped down the shaft of a coal-mine, the accelera- 
tion due to gravity soon comes up against the retardation due to 
air-resistance, and after a hundred feet or so a steady rate is 
reached, which permits it to reach the bottom, dazed but 
unhurt, however deep the shaft. A cat, on the other hand, is 
killed; a man is not only killed but horribly mangled ; and if 
a pit-pony happens to fall over, the speed at the bottom is so 
appalling that the body makes a hole in the ground, and is so 
thoroughly smashed that nothing remains save a few fragments 
of the bones and a splash on the walls. 

The same principles hold good for the much slower rate of 
falling through water; and consequently the microscopic 
animal will have to make much less effort to prevent itself 
sinking than any fish unprovided with a gas-bladder. 

Relative surface is also important for temperature—regulation 
in warm-blooded animals ; for the escape of heat must be pro- 
portional to the surface, through which it leaks away. As the 
heat is derived from the combustion of the food, a mouse must 
eat much more in proportion to its weight than a man to make 
up for this extra heat-loss which its small size unavoidably 
imposes uponit. The reason that children need proportionately 
more food than grown-ups is not only due to the fact that they 
are growing, but also to the fact that their heat-loss is relatively 

eater. A baby of a year old loses more than twice as much 
heat for each pound of its weight than does a twelve-stone man. 
For this reason, it is doubtful whether the attempt should be 
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made to harden children by letting them go about with bare 
legs in winter ; their heat-requirements are greater than their 


parents’, not less. K 
The intake of food and oxygen is another function with which ‘ae \ 

surfaces are concerned. When a cell doubles its linear size, the pe R 

bulk to be nourished increases eight-fold, but the surface i, 


through which nourishment is to be absorbed increases only 
four-fold. It is obvious that such a process could not go on 
indefinitely, any more than could the growth of a nation 
dependent on foreign trade if its ports and harbour facilities 
fell progressively behind the increase of its population. The 
biggest single cells (excluding such mere storehouses as egg- 
yolks) have only attained their size by adopting some device 
for increasing relative surface—they are flattened, or cylindrical, 
or, like Foraminifera, have much of their substance in the form = N 
of a network of fine living threads, or possess long thin processes k j 
like nerve-cells. 

With many-celled animals, similar considerations stil hold | 
good. Food must be absorbed from a surface—the surface of A 
the intestine. In small forms, enough surface is provided by a 
straight, smooth tube, but this would never work in larger 
animals. To get over the difficulty, all sorts of dodges have been 
adopted. In large flatworms, the whole gut is branched; in 
large crustacea like lobsters and crabs absorption mostly goes 
on in the feathery “ liver,” which provides thousands of tubes 
instead of one ; in the earthworm, the absorptive surface of the 
intestine is nearly doubled by a projecting fold; in ourselves 3 
not only is the effective inner surface of the intestine multiplied 
many times by the myriads of miniature finger-like villi, but 
the intestine itself is coiled ; and in some herbivores the coiling 
is prodigious. Among lower animals without a fixed adult size, 
the period for which rapid growth can continue must often i 
depend upon the inherited construction of the intestine. For B oa 
instance, in flatworms, if the gut is a simple tube, increase of d 
bulk rapidly brings down the relative surface, and the animal v 
while still quite small can only eat enough to keep itself going, 
but not to grow ; while if the gut is elaborately branched, growth i 
will not be slowed down until a much larger bulk has been t 
reached. | 

The same sort of arguments apply equally well to other 
processes such as respiration and excretion, whose amount 
depends on amount of available surface. In small animals gills 
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can be unbranched ; ia big ones they must be feathery. Large 
vertebrates like us could not breathe if their lungs were not 
partitioned off into millions of tiny sacs. The coiling and 
multiplication of kidney tubules in large animals is equally 
necessary. An embryo frog excretes by means of three pairs of 
kidney tubules. An adult frog would die from accumulation of 
waste substances if he possessed only six large tubes of equiva- 
lent proportions, even if their walls remained thin enough 
for secretion; what he needs is many thousands of small 
tubules. 

When the animal is small, no transport system is necessary 
to get the food or water or oxygen to the cells from the original 
absorptive surface ; all goes well by diffusion alone. But bulk 
brings difficulties here too. The flatness of the larger flatworms 
is partly due to the need for having every cell near enough to the 
surface to be able to get oxygen by diffusion. The elaborate 
branching of their intestine and all other internal organs is 
needed to ensure that no cell shall be more than a microscopic 
distance away from a source of digested food. Mahomet and 
the mountain meet half-way. With the biological invention of 
a blood-system, this need for branching disappears. The enor- 
mous area of surface which is needed is now furnished by the 
linings of innumerable tiny vessels, and the organs themselves 
can revert toa compact form. Finally, insects and spiders have 
developed a breathing system which supplies air direct to the 
tissues, providing a large surface for gas-exchange in the tiny 
end-branches of the air-tubes, which penetrate even into the 
individual cells. 

In swimming and flying, too, surface comes into play. No 
large animal could move with sufficient rapidity by means of 
the microscopic “ hairs ” we call cilia, since the size of a single 
cilium can never be more than microscopic, and their number 
depends on the extent of surface. The largest animals provided 
with cilia are new-hatched tadpoles, and all they can achieve 
is an exceedingly slow gliding. 

When muscles are employed in swimming, their force must 
be applied to the water through the intermediary of some 
surface—the body may be wriggled, or its motions communicated 
to an enlargement at the tail, or limbs developed as oars or 

addles. When the animal is small, these swimming surfaces 
are relatively so big that little or no special adaptations are 
needed ; but once it grows bulky, the swimming surface must be pe 
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enlarged. The body itself is expanded side-ways, as in leeches ; 
or up and down, as in sea-snakes ; a regular tail-fin is developed | 
as in most fish; or the limbs are expanded into flat plates as Á 


in swimming crab or turtle. RN og : = | 
The necessary increase of surface in swimming limb or tailcan 4 

at first be achieved by stiffening and multiplying hairs and - 

spines ; but as soon as the animal exceeds a few millimetres in ty 


expanded. The change is beautifully seen within the individual 
development of many crustacea. 

The same applies to wings. All flying animals more than a l 
fraction of a gram in weight require a broad and continuous 
expanse to fly with, whether this be a sheet of skin as in bats, a | 
marvellous compound structure such as the wing of a bird, or 
the thin hinged flap of an insect’s wing. But if they are much 
smaller, a double row of hairs on either side of a central rod will l 
serve perfectly well. This is seen in some minute insects, such ‘ 
as the little Thrips, which include several plant-pests, and some | 
of the tiny parasitoid wasps like the Myrmaridæ. The lovely So 
plume-moths are a little larger, and are intermediate in wing- 
construction ; their flight-surface is made of hairs, but it is only 
rendered sufficient by a multiplication of the number of hair- 
fringed rods. 

There are many other ways in which the big animal inevitably 
fails to be a mere scale-enlargement of its smaller relatives. The 
relative size of many organs decreases instead of increasing with 
total absolute bulk, so that in a big animal they do not have 
to be proportionately so large as in a small one. Wing-area 
telative to total weight is one of these. 

Then everyone knows the small-eyed look of an elephant or 
still more of a whale. To obtain a good image, an eye has to 
be of a certain absolute size ; this is because the image even in 
our own eyes is really a mosaic, each sensory cell in the retina J 


length, this ceases to be enough, and the organ itself must be - | 


— aS ee Pera: 


behaving as a unit. The image we see is built up out of unitary yi 

spots of colour, just as a half-tone picture in a newspaper is built 7? 

up out of combinations of single black and white dots. To get / 
? 


Once a certain absolute size of eye is reached, any advantage 
due to further enlargement is more than counterbalanced by the 
material used and the difficulties of construction, just as very 
little advantage is to be gained in photography by making a 


an image of a reasonably large field, they must be numerous. | 
camera over full-plate size. Even in a giraffe, which has an 
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exceptionally large eye for a big animal, the eye’s relative weight 
is small compared with that of a rat. 

Most sense-organs behave in a similar way. This is especially 
true of the organs of touch and temperature in the skin. It mat- 
ters to a mouse to be able to deal with things the size of bread- 
crumbs. But such trivialities do not concern an elephant ; 
the elephant accordingly can, and does, have its skin sense- 
organs much more thinly spread over its surface. 

This in turn has an effect on the size of the nervous system, 
for the fewer the sense-organs the fewer sensory nerve-cells are 
needed, and the smaller the size of the ganglia on the spinal 
nerve-roots which are composed of sensory nerve-cells. Since 
the sense-organs of touch are distributed over the surface, we 
should only expect these ganglia to grow proportionately to 
surface, and not to bulk, even if the sense-organs were as 
thickly scattered over the skin of a big as of a small animal ; 
but as they are more sparsely scattered in the big animal, the 
weight of the ganglion does not even keep up with the size of 
the animal surface, and their growth is actually only just 
more than proportional to the square root of the weight. 

As a matter of fact, when the nervous system as a whole, or 
the brain by itself, is compared in a series of related mammals 
or birds of different size, it is found to increase only about as fast 
as the surface, instead of keeping pace with the weight ; and 
the same is true of the heart. It would take us too far to go 
into the detailed reasons for this; but the fact that a large 
animal does not need a brain or heart of the same proportional 
size as a small model of the same type is important. It warns 
us not to be too hasty in drawing conclusions as to intelligence 
from percentage brain-weight, or as to the efficiency of circulation 
from percentage heart-weight. Size itself reduces the percentage 
weight ; we must know the proper formulae before we can tell 
whether an individual, a sex, or a species has a brain-weight 
effectively above or below that of another individual, sex, Or 
species of different magnitude. In man, comparisons (often 
invidious) have frequently been made between the brain-size 
of men and women ; but not until Dubois and Lapicque worked 
out the proper formulae for change of brain-proportion with 
size was it possible to say whether the smaller brain of women 
meant anything save that the bodies of women were smaller. 

‘Another such example, but of a rather different type. We 
marvel at the size of an ostrich’s egg, which would provide a 
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arty with breakfast, and is the equivalent by weight of 
T a aenty hen’s eggs. But we forget to marvel at the ostrich 
itself, which weighs as much as about forty or fifty hens. The 
size of birds’ eggs in fact does not increase as fast as the size 
of the birds that lay them. A humming-bird lays an egg 
15 per cent. of its own weight ; that of a thrush is g per cent. ; 
that of a goose some 4 per cent.; and that of an ostrich only 
16 per cent. Two competing forces are here at work. It 
is advantageous to have large eggs, since they give the young 
bird a better start in life; but the purely physical fact that all 
the new material for the egg-enlargement must pass through 
the egg’s surface will, as bulk grows, slow down egg-increase 
below body-increase. And as a matter of fact, we find that in 
quite small birds, below the size of a goose or swan, egg-weight 
increases only a little faster than body-surface. 

These figures apply to averages only. Adjustments can be 
made in response to special needs. In wading-birds the young 
must run about immediately on being hatched ; and accordingly 
their egg-size is well above that of equal-sized birds whose 
young are born naked and fedin the nest. The common cuckoo, 
to deceive its hosts, must have an egg not too unlike theirs in 
size; and accordingly its egg is uniquely small—appropriate 
to a bird one-third of its body-weight. The limitation of 
egg-size is prescribed by laws which apply to dead as well as 
to living matter ; its regulation within these inexorable limits 
is the affair of the interplay of biological forces. 

We come back again to the advantages and disadvantages 
of size. At the outset, it is not until living units are quit of 
the frenzy of Brownian movement that they themselves become 
capable of accurately regulated locomotion. The first desirable 
step in size is to become so much bigger than ordinary molecules 
that you can forget about them. 

But even then you are still microscopic, still wholly at the 
mercy of anything but the most imperceptible currents. Only 
by joining together tens or hundreds of thousands of cells can 
you begin to make headway against such brute forces. About 
the same level of size is necessary for any high degree of organisa- 
tion to be achieved. But size also brings speed and power, and 
this is of advantage in exploring more of the environment. But 
the effective range (apart from involuntary floating with the 
wind or the current) of any creature below about half-a-million 
cells and a hundredth of a gram is extremely limited. Ants 
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with fixed nests make expeditions of several hundred yards, 
and mosquitoes migrate for a mile or so. When we get to whole 
grams, however, winged life at least has the world before it. 
Many migratory birds that regularly travel thousands of miles 
weigh less than ten grams. Swimming life soon follows suit : 
think of the migrations of tiny eels across the Atlantic, or of 
baby salmon down great rivers. Most land-life lags a little ; 
though driver-ants are always on the move, and mice shift their 
quarters readily enough, controlled migration hardly begins in 
land animals till weight is reckoned by the pound. 

If a certain size is needed for any degree of emancipation 
from passive slavery to the forces of environment, it is equally 
needed to achieve active control over them. Before anything 
worthy of the name of brain can be constructed, the animal must 
consist of tens of thousands of cells. The insects with best 
developed instincts run from a milligram to a gram. But while 
a very efficient set of instincts can be built up with the aid 
of a few hundred or thousand brain-cells, rapid and varied 
power of learning demands a far greater number. For instincts 
are based on fixed and predetermined arrangements of nerve- 
paths, while efficient learning demands the possibility of almost 
innumerable arrangements. The facts are that no vertebrates 
of less than several grams weight (such as small birds) show any 
power of rapid learning, and none below several ounces weight 
(such as rats) are what we usually call intelligent ; while even 
the smallest human dwarf has a body-weight to be reckoned in 
tens of pounds. We are far from knowing the precise size 
needed ; but the intelligence of a rat would be impossible with- 
out brain-cells enough to outweigh the whole body of a bee, 
while the human level of intellect would be impossible without 
a brain composed of several hundred million cells, and therefore 
with a weight to be reckoned in ounces, outweighing the 
very great majority of existing whole animals. In any case, : 
very considerable size was a pre-requisite to the evolution o 

mind. ; 
B means a disregarding of obstacles—the moe 
crashes through the bush that halts and tangles man ; the on 
: ver the grass that 1s a jungle to the ant. Size may help 
Pa es or to escape from enemies, or may enable the 
peer to attack new and larger prey ; and it usually goes 
eee out many advantages for life. But size pane ; 
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disadvantages as well as advantages, and so life finally comes 
up against a limit of size, where the disadvantages and the 
advantages balance. ` 

The limits are different for different kinds of animals, for they 
depend upon the construction of the type, and upon the world 
which it inhabits. Single-celled animals, as we have seen, 
soon reach a limit on account of the surface-volume relation. 
Organisms that must swim, and have only cilia to swim with, 
come to a limit even earlier. Whether they be one- or many- 
celled, the limit is at about a milligram. Those which use cilia 
not to swim, but to produce a food-current, are not handicapped 
until much later; by folding the current-producing surface, 
and arranging neat exits and entrances for the current, many 
lamp-shells and bivalve molluscs reach several ounces ; but as 
the current-producing cilia are confined to a surface, there comes 
a limit, which is attained when the soft parts reach a weight of 
a few pounds. 

With most slow-moving sea-animals, it is the food-question 
which restricts size. It is usually more advantageous to the 
race to have a number of medium-sized animals utilising the 
food available in a given area, than to put all the biological 
eggs into the single basket of one big individual. Without 
some greater degree of motility than these possess, sea-urchins 
or sea-cucumbers as big as sheep would be inefficient at exploiting 
the food-resources of the neighbourhood. The only such slow 
creatures above a few pounds weight of soft parts are jelly-fish, 
the largest of which manage to obtain sufficient food in the 
crowded surface-waters of cold seas by spreading prodigious 
nets of poisonous tentacles. 

Insects and spiders have so low a limit of size because of their 
air-tube method of breathing, which is inefficient over large 
distances. Crustacea are limited by their habit of moulting. 
A crab as big as a cow would have to spend most of its life in 
retirement growing new armour-plate. Land-vertebrates are 
limited by their skeleton, which for mechanical reasons must 
increase in bulk more rapidly than the animal’s total bulk until 
it becomes unmanageable. And water animals are presumably 
limited by their food-getting capacities. 

At last we come to the position of man, as a sizable object 
within the universe. Eddington begins his fascinating tars 
and Atoms by pointing out that man is almost precisely half- 
way in size between an atom and a star. 
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“ The sun belongs to a system containing some 3,000 million 
stars. The stars are globes comparable in size with the sun, 
that is to say, of the order of a million miles in diameter. The 
space for their accommodation is on the most lavish scale. 
Imagine thirty cricket balls roaming the whole interior of the 
earth ; the stars roaming the heavens are just as little crowded 
and run as little risk of collision as the cricket balls. We marvel 
at the grandeur of the stellar system. But this probably is not 
the limit. Evidence is growing that the spiral nebulae are 
‘ island universes ’ outside our own stellar system. It may well 
be that our survey covers only one unit of a vaster organisation. 

“A drop of water contains several thousand million million 
million atoms. Each atom is about one hundred-millionth of an 
inch in diameter. Here we marvel at the minute delicacy of 
the workmanship. But this is not the limit. Within the atom 
are the much smaller electrons pursuing orbits, like planets 
round the sun, in a space which relatively to their size is no 
less roomy than the solar system. 

“ Nearly midway in scale between the atom and the star there 
is another structure no less marvellous—the human body. Man 
is slightly nearer to the atom than to the star. About r0” build 
his body ; about 1028 human bodies constitute enough material 
to build a star.” 

We can pursue this train of thought a little further. The 
size-range of living beings, the amount by which the Big Tree 
is bigger than the filter-passer, is 10%; in other words, the 
biggest single organism is a quadrillion times larger than the 
smallest. Among different phyla only one has a range over 
half as great, and this is the unexpected group of the Protozoa. 
Molluscs and Coelenterates have a range of ro", and vertebrates, 
arthropods, and worms one of 10!°—ten thousand million. 
Echinoderms have only a range of a million times, Rotifers 
even less. As proof how soon the size of insects and of flying 
birds is cut short, we find they have ranges of only a million and 
ten thousand respectively. 

Manisa very large organism. During his individual existence 
he multiplies his orginal weight a thousand million, and comes 
to contain about a hundred million million cells. He is a little 
more than half-way up the size-scale of mamals, and nearly two- 
thirds up that of the vertebrates. ; 

Then we look at the range of life as a whole, and compare it 
with the size-ranges of not-living objects above and below 
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the limits of living things; here, too, there are surprises. The 
sun is almost precisely as much heavier than a Big Tree as 
the Big Tree is heavier than the filter-passer ; but the range 
from the filter-passer downwards to the ultimate and smallest 
unit of world-stuff, the electron, is only half this—only as 
much as from the Big Tree to such an easily visible creature 
as the flea. It takes more tubercle bacilli to weigh one man 
than there are electrons in a tubercle bacillus. 

It is possible to calculate, on the Einstein hypothesis, 
a minimum weight for the whole universe, a minimum figure for 
the totality of matter. This is nearly ro*4 times as much as the 
sun—in other words the sun is half-way between the Big Tree 
and the whole universe in size. 

Although the molecules of living matter are, for molecules, 
enormous, yet the smallest living organisms are far down on the 
world’s size-scale. Once started, however, life has achieved a 
size-range which is two-fifths of that from electron to star, and 
probably well over a quarter of the whole range of size within 
the universe. Man is almost half-way between atom and star; 
he is nearly two-fifths up the cosmic scale from electron to the 
all-embracing weight of the universe. But so vast is that scale 
that to be half-way up he would have to be as big as a million 
Big Trees rolled into one. Even if we were to take the thousand 
million people who now inhabit the globe as constituting but 
one single organism, this would still be more than ten times 
too small. The individual man is all but half-way between atom 


and star; humanity entire stands in the same position between 
electron and universe. 
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HE many things which have come to be regarded as 

indispensable to civilised life fall into two classes. First, 

there are those manufactured articles dependent for 
their production on the ramifications of modern industry and 
applied science—for example, the automobile; and, secondly, 
there are those things seemingly provided by a beneficent 
Providence, merely to await utilisation by intelligent man. 
Among these latter is soap. Its widespread use is quite modern. 
The word “soap” appears several times in the Bible, but is 
a mistranslation of the Hebrew word which means any sort of 
cleansing or purifying material. The separate mention in 
Jeremiah (ii. 22) of washing with “ lye and much soap ” makes 
it clear that the latter was not soap as we use the word to-day, 
since the lye is undoubtedly potassium carbonate obtained by 
lixiviation of wood ashes. The first reference to true soap is 
made by Pliny in the first century A.D. The Latin word sapo 
is of German origin and the art of soap making seems to have 
been fairly well known over the northern part of Europe, since 
Pliny says that it is an invention of the Gauls, but that he 
prefers the German product. Probably both were made from 
animal fats, since there seems to have been no idea at that time 
of making it from the local supply of olive oil. 

However, the manufacture of soap from olive oil seems to 
have been discovered quite soon. The French word savon is 
said to be derived from the town of Savona, which early became 
a centre of this industry. Later, Marseilles, owing to its 
favourable position for the collection and importation of olives, 
became the chief source of this useful article. For a similar 
reason, Bristol is the home of the industry in this country. 
Its manufacture on a large scale was not possible until there 
was available an adequate supply of caustic soda ; this did not 
exist until 1824, when the Leblanc process for the manufacture 
of soda from salt was first worked in England. Leblanc 
started his factory in France in 1791, but it was confiscated 
during the Revolution. When, in 1799, it was restored to him, 
he was too poor to work it, and he finally committed suicide 
in 1806. 

A second factor in the development of the soap industry 
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was the repeal by Gladstone in 1853 of the tax on soap. This 
had been imposed in 1711 at the figure of threepence a pound ; 
at the time of its repeal it was stated to bring in more than a 
million pounds per annum. ; ‘ 

Theincrease of the industryto its presentenormous dimensions ~ 
is the result of the exploitation of the Central African supplies ; 
of palm oil, and to the extraction of vegetable oils in large 
quantities from a large number of different seeds—cotton-seed 
oil for example. Olive oil is used but slightly now, owing to 
its scarcity, being used as an edible oil, and hence its high cost. 
During the War the industry profited still more from the demand 
for glycerin, which all these oils contain, and which is obtained 
as a by-product in their conversion to soap. 

However, even to-day, there are still used a number of 
different naturally occurring vegetable soap substitutes. In 
England there is the common soapwort (Saponaria officinalis) ; 
this plant contains a substance named “saponin,” which, 
when added to water, causes it to froth copiously. The chief 
use of saponin is not for washing, but it is added to certain 
drinks on which a “ head ” is desired. Another source of this 
substance is the “ conker,” the fruit of the horse-chestnut ; 
these sliced and soaked in water yield a decoction from which 
small bubbles can be blown. In some parts of America the 
berries of Sapindus saponaria are used as a soap substitute 
under the name of “ soapnuts.” In California the bulb of 
Chlorogalum pomeridianum is used; in Japan the berries of 
Limonia acidissima; while in the East the beans of Etada 
scandens and Lychnis chalcedonica are largely used for washing 
clothes, the latter under the name of “ Tartary soap.” It 
is rather strange that that remarkable family, the Swiss Family 
Robinson, do not seem to have had any soap in their bag, nor 
do they seem to have made themselves any, or found any of 
these substitutes, although they did make some candles. 

The manufacture of soap is unique in one respect: the wide 
range of raw materials which can be used indifferently ; either 
animal fats or fish and vegetable oils. There appears to be no 
reason why it should not also be synthesised quite easily from 
mineral oil in the unlikely event of the present sources of suppl 
becoming inadequate. In Germany, towards the end of the 
War, some work was done in the direction of synthesising soap 
but the heavy paraffin oils, which are the most likely starting- 
point, were as scarce as the vegetable and animal fats. Certain 
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constituents of coal-tar were therefore used, but without much 
success. Under normal conditions the supply of Central 
African palm oil seems quite sufficient, though rather in- 
accessible. There are also an astonishing variety of vegetable 
and fish oils, some of whose names appear almost ludicrous— 
peanut oil, for example—but which are important articles 
of commerce. 

These eclectic possibilities available to the soap maker are 
a result of the similarity of the chemical constitution of the 
naturally occurring oils and fats. These all consist of sub- 
stances called “ triglycerides,” which are compounds of glycerin 
and fatty acid; but the number of triglycerides is quite 
small, the essential difference between different oils and fats 
being largely a matter of the proportions in which these are 
present. The process of soap making consists of boiling the 
fat or oil with caustic alkali (usually soda) and water. This 
treatment results in splitting off the glycerin while the fatty 
acids combine with the sodium to form a soap. The nature of 
the soap and its physical properties depend on the selection 
of fatty acids present, and on the nature of the alkali used ; 
soda gives hard soaps and potash soft. It may be mentioned 
in passing that the physical properties of the soaps cover a 
much wider range than one would suspect from the nature of 
commercial soaps and from text-book remarks on the subject. 

All the peculiar properties of soap can be traced back to the 
peculiarity of the soap molecule, and the number of fatty acids 
which can form soaps is definitely restricted. The fatty acids 
belong to what the chemist calls a homologous series ; such a 
series consists of a number of chemical substances of similar 
chemical constitution which can be expressed as a general 
formula. The simplest homologous series is that of the paraffins, 
which are compounds of carbon and hydrogen of the formula 
C,Hon+9, n being any number from one upwards. The highest 
member that has been prepared is hexacontane, in which, as 
the name suggests, n is 60. Starting from any member of the 
series, it is possible, by the appropriate and rather complicated 
chemical reactions, to add on or take away a carbon atom 
as many times as we desire, thus ascending or descending the 
series according to the method employed. From this and 
similar chemical evidence it was concluded many years ago 
that the carbon atoms were arranged in these substances in a 
long chain—a conclusion which has been directly verified in the 
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ears by several independent physical methods. One 
aie mi eins of tice consists of directly measuring 
the length of the chain by X-rays. The results entirely confirm 
the chain idea. It should be noted, however, that the chain ia y 
is really zigzag, its axis being straight; the length of any y 
molecule is therefore shorter than if the carbon atoms were all 
arranged in a straight line. 

The name “ straight chain compound ” is retained in contra- 
distinction to the closely related substances in which the chain 
is branched. For example, for the substance in which ~ is 5, 
Pentane, the formula can be written in three ways : 


CH,CH,CH,CH,CH, 
CH,CH,\./CH Caney Ore 
CHECK? and cH cH 


The first is the straight chain compound, and the other two are 
called isomers. As they contain the same proportions of 
carbon and hydrogen, they are indistinguishable by analysis ; 
they are, however, three distinct substances of different 
chemical and physical properties. For the higher members of 
the homologous series, in which x is large, the number of these 
isomers becomes fantastically large. Only the simpler ones 
are known ; in most cases only the straight chain compound. 
Petroleum consists of a complex mixture of the whole series ; 
the lower members up to n=4 being gaseous and forming the 
natural gas with which some towns are lucky enough to be 
provided ; from 5 to about 17 are liquid, and above this solid. 
There are also similar substances in which the full complement 
of hydrogens is not present, the commonest case being where 
two hydrogens attached to two adjacent carbon atoms are 
missing. This little difference markedly alters the chemical 
and physical properties of the substance. 

The bearing of all this on soap is that the fatty acids are a 
homologous series quite similar to this, except that at one end 
the group COOH takes the place of CH;. It will be seen that 
the general formula has now become CJal Oy, Fortunately i 
for him and for the price of his commodity, the soap maker 7; Na 
does not have to put the carboxyl group, as the COOH is called, DN 
on to the paraffin chain. Nature does it for him; but Nature 
goes further and attaches the fatty acid, by the carboxyl group, 
to glycerin ; three fatty acid molecules, not necessarily identical, 
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to one of glycerin. However, simply boiling this compound— 
the triglyceride—with water and caustic alkali forms soap and 
liberates the glycerin, which is thus obtained as a by-product. 

Now, not all the members of this series form soaps ; in fact, 
the name “ fatty acid ” is restricted to those which do. Another 
curious fact about these members of the series which occur 
naturally is that they all contain an even number of carbon 
atoms. Those members for which v is odd can only be prepared 
by synthesis from the naturally occurring member containing 
one carbon atom more or less. 

The first soap-forming acid as we ascend the series is lauric, 
in which v is 12; this acid is not very common, and takes its 
name from the laurel in whose berries it is found. The next 
naturally occurring one is myristic (n= 14), which is also rare, 
the chief source being nutmeg butter. The next two members 
palmitic (n = 16) and stearic (n = 18), occur in large amounts 
in almost every fat that exists. The higher members are all 
quite rare, only the 20, 26, and 30 members occurring naturally. 
Even to-day the chemistry of these higher members is un- 
certain. With stearic and palmitic acids there is one other, 
oleic, which together form the bulk of the fat in every living 
creature and plant. Like stearic, oleic contains 18 carbon 
atoms, but has two hydrogens missing from the middle of the 
chain; the most obvious result is that it is an oily liquid, 
whereas the closely related stearic is a waxy solid. 

I will give just one more example of how substitution can 
occur in the chain. The fatty acid in castor oil is similar to 
oleic, except that it also has one of the hydrogen atoms attached 
to the twelfth carbon—starting from the carboxyl group— 
replaced by an OH group. When I add that this is the charac- 
teristic alcohol group, perhaps I shall be assisting some of my 
readers to take this nauseous dose in future. Castor oil is too 
valuable as a lubricant to be used for making soap, although 
it does actually form excellent ones. 

Now, I have already mentioned that soap-forming capacity 
is dependent on the presence of the active carboxyl group at 
one end of the paraffin chain. The activity of this group 
consists of a powerful affinity for water, whereas, as everyone 
knows, the paraffin chain is waterproof. In the homologous 
series the second member is acetic acid; in this substance one 
carbon atom is carboxyl and the other paraffin; the carboxyl 
pre uls and the molecule is miscible with water. However, 
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as we ascend the series and the paraffin chain grows in length, 
the carboxyl group remains constant, and can only render the 
molecule as a whole miscible as high as the fourth member. 
Now, it is not surprising that’ a molecule consisting of two parts 
whose behaviour is so directly opposed should behave in an 
unusual manner. But it should be observed that there is 
nothing odd about the molecule per se; there is no mutual 
opposition between the two parts ; they are joined together by 
the ordinary powerful forces of chemical attachment. The 
difference is potential and requires the presence of water. 


for water, the soap is incapable of exerting its detergent action 
nor will the liquid froth. This is because both parts of the soap 
molecule have affinity for the alcohol. How, then, does this 


The most obvious characteristic of a soap solution is the 
manner in which it froths. Froth or foam is nothing but a 


large number of small bubblesof various size, but if it is examined 


equal angles—that is, of course, 120 de i 
; : ; grees. At any point, 
therefore, four edges and six films must meet. It is nee realty 


differences of Pressure. The air inside a sj i 
Ire, single bubbl 
eel pressure ; if the blowing tube is ae; closed, ote 
quickly deflate itself. The surface of a mass of foam does 


Particles find their wa into thi I 
adds to the Stability of dhe loam ee HSN 
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Since foam is a mass of plane films, it is more convenient to 
consider the problems connected with its formation in a single 
film such as is formed by dipping a wire frame into soap solution. 
The form of a soap film is not what we expect from a liquid. A 
liquid is distinguished from a gas by the possession of a definite 
bounding surface, but it has not the definite geometrical form 
of the solid. The characteristic form of the liquid is spherical, 
as we see in a drop, but the drop’s own weight causes distortion. 
The point to observe is that any sheet of liquid, if momentarily 
formed, contracts as quicklyas possible to a more or less spherical 
drop; soap films alone among liquids do not do this. The 
reason that liquids strive to take up the spherical form is that 
in this form their surface is at the minimum value for their 
bulk and, since every surface possesses energy, the spherical 
form has the smallest possible surface energy. Every system, 
in accordance with the second law of thermodynamics, strives 
to reduce its surface energy ; hence the behaviour of liquids. 

But why is the soap film abnormal? In what way can a 
little soap prevent water from behaving in its customary manner 
as a liquid ? Even if we accept this fact, forced upon us, that 
a soap film does not contract under the influence of surface 
tension as it should, we still have to explain why, being in the 
liquid state, it does not fall freely under gravity. 

To answer both these questions, it has been suggested that 
the soap film has a sandwich structure ; that it is composed of 
two surface layers, which have sufficient lateral cohesion to 
overcome the disruptive action of surface tension, enclosing 
a variable amount of liquid between them. The thinning of the 
film with its attendant colour display is the result of this liquid 
draining away from between the surface layers. Well, as this 
idea explains the behaviour of the soap film, there was no 
reason known for the formation of the surface layers required, 
and to explain this point wild suggestions were made. However, 
the formation of a surface layer of the sort required was explained 
satisfactorily by the American physicist Willard Gibbs some 
years ago, but it is only in the last few years that the matter has 
received the attention which it deserves, and a flood of light 
has been thrown on the whole question. 

Consider the case of a substance which when added to water 
lowers its surface tension and therefore the surface energy of 
the system. The substance will tend to collect at the surface 


until the maximum possible lowering of the surface tension has 
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i . this will result in a concentration of the sub- 
Pete Se tice, so that a surface layer is formed richer in 
the substance than the bulk of the solution. This process 1s 
called “adsorption.” Soap’ lowers the surface tension of 
water, and so we can expect an adsorption layer to exist at the 
surface of soap solution. This surface layer is also the surface 
layer required by the soap film, but even so there is at first 
sight no reason why a soap film, even with such a sandwich 
structure, should be immune from the action of surface tension, 
since, although soap lowers the surface tension of water, the 
solution still has a surface tension of about one-third of the 
original value. 

To understand the stability of the structure we must return 
to the peculiarities of the soap molecule. As I have recounted, 
soap molecules consist of two parts, an active end group and a 
water-insoluble long paraffin chain. Adsorption of these odd- 
shaped molecules takes place, in accordance with the second 
law of thermodynamics, at the surface of every soap solution 
and every soap film. But when the molecules reach the surface, 
only the carboxyl group is attached to the water surface, and 
under the kinetic bombardment of the water molecules the 
unattached tails are pushed into an upright position. Our 
surface layer now consists of molecules standing on their heads 
and forming a surface like a field of corn. Surface layers in 
which there is a regular arrangement of this sort have received 
the unfortunate name of “ oriented.” The most important 
result of the packing of the molecules in the surface layer in 
this manner is that the long chains exert considerable lateral 
cohesion ; so much so in fact that the surface layer is too strong 
to be ruptured by the contractile force of surface tension. 
The sandwich structure of soap films is therefore adequate to 
explain their existence and stability. It may be mentioned 
in passing that these oriented layers of long-chain molecules 
are found in all sorts of places, for example, in lubrication by 
thin films of oil, and they are also responsible for the calming 
of troubled waters by oil. 

_ So far I have said nothing of the amount of soap which finds 
its ay SN the surface layer. Some light is thrown upon this 
point by the thinning of the soap film, since we might expect 
ane thinnest possible film to consist only of the two surface 
ae ers pare ponition, all the interior liquid having drained 
away. tlowever, we cannot be certain that all the interior 
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liquid does ever drain away and the course of thinning is not 
continuous. When a soap film is first formed, it is too thick to 


‘show colour: it starts to thin at once and pale colour bands 


soon appear. As the thinning proceeds, these become more 
and more brilliant, but finally give place to a rather dull brownish 
yellow and then, passing through amber, to silvery white. At 
this stage the film is about four-millionths of an inch thick. So 
far the colours have merged imperceptibly one into the next ; 
there is no discontinuity, and the film is truly wedge-shaped. 
Once the silvery-white stage is reached, things change; a spot 
appears in the top of the film so thin and transparent that it 
looks black against the silvery white in which it grows. In fact 
it looks almost as if a hole is forming in it. This black spot 
increases in area slowly until the whole film is in this state, and 
now has a thickness of one-half of a millionth of an inch. The 
boundary of the black and the next thicker part of the film in 
which it forms is always sharp and, as the figures show, involves 
a sudden step-up in thickness. If we neglect these disturbances, 
we arrive at an estimate for the depth of the surface layer of 
about one four-millionth of an inch. 

Under certain circumstances there may form in the black 
film a still deeper and thinner black whose thickness is exactly 
half that of the first, but which is much less stable. It appears 
to consist of a single surface layer. This surface layer is a 
little more than twice the length of a single soap molecule. 
The amount of soap in the adsorption layer is so minute that 
its direct experimental determination is a matter of some 
difficulty. Such an estimate has, however, been carried out 
in a very accurate manner recently. It is found that the 
surface layer contains enough soap to form a layer two molecules 
deep, and it is suggested that it is arranged as a close-packed 
oriented surface layer with the remainder less regularly packed, 
and just beneath the surface layer. It is this reserve which is 
responsible for the greater stability of the thicker of the two 
blacks and also for the ready extensibility of all thicker coloured 
films. pee 

A better idea of the scale of these phenomena can be obtained 
from an analogy. Consider a deep pond containing eels; we 


i 


will assume that they are all swimming about and therefore 


approximately uniformly disturbed. If, now, an observer saw 
eels come up to the surface and there stand upon;their heads 
with their tails sticking up in the air until a close-packed layer 
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of eels in this eccentric position covered the whole surface of 


the pond, he would doubtless be rather surprised. In fact, 

he would probably ascribe a pyrely subjective origin to the whole { 
affair; but this forms a true picture of what is happening on a A 
soap solution. In the soap film we have, of course, two surfaces 4, on 
of this sort, each consisting of the surface layer with a reserve T 
layer beneath loosely attached and a variable amount of soap k 
solution between. If a brightly coloured soap film of the size i 


of a postage stamp were magnified until it appeared the size 
of the North Atlantic Ocean, its depth would be some 200 yards, 
while the surface layer of soap molecules would be represented 
by a double layer of eels each one yard long and packed roo to 
the square yard. 

It is clear from the explanation of the formation of soap 
films that this capacity has no direct bearing on the detergent 
action of soap. At one time it was assumed that this useful 
property was due to the alkali which is an essential part of all . 
soap ; that this was liberated by the action of water on soap, \ 
and that it removed dirt. There is no good reason for believing A 
that this alkali does remove dirt, and the idea was completely 
disposed of when it was shown by exact measurement that alkali 
is not liberated from soap in the manner that this theory 
requires. We therefore have to return to the soap molecule 
itself for an explanation. A simple experiment gives us the 
clue. If grease-free soot is mixed with water, the soot will 

„ not pass through an ordinary filter paper ; but if soap is added 
tinto the liquid, the soot now forms a suspension sufficiently fine 
re to pass through. Returning once more to our picture of the 
t soap molecule—an active head with affinity for water and a 
long paraffin waterproof tail. The paraffin chain has an 
affinity for soot, which is an impure form of carbon, and so the 
prep attaches its tail to the soot, but the head still retains its 
3 mity for the water unchanged. The soot is attached to the e 
t F of the molecule ; the tail is chemically attached to the active ng 
ead” ; the head is attached to the water, and so the soot we 
achieves a second-hand attraction for water in which it is ~~ 
removed from th ee er ane a a . 
2 e surface which it ' 
course, this is not 1s contaminating. Of 
: a complete explanation of the detergent f 
removed is rarely grease- i 
1s not grease-free. How- tt 
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primarily necessary to bring the soapy water into contact with 
the dirt which is usually more or less waterproof. 

_ It is a very remarkable fact that the detergent action of soap 
is quite parallel to a very different sort of washing—diamond 
washing. The diamonds are separated from worthless matter 
by passing the mixture in a stream of water over a greasy board. 
Only the diamond adheres, and it does so because it is pure 
carbon; it therefore attaches itself to any paraffin chain just 
as the soot, which is an impure form of carbon, does under 
different conditions. Similarly, too, if paraffin is shaken up 
with water, stable emulsions are not formed unless an emulsi- 
fying agent is present. Soap is the best substance for this 
purpose, because of its dual nature. The paraffin chain attaches 
itself to the globules of paraffin and the carboxyl group attaches 
itself to the water; the molecule thus providing an ideal go- 
between. 

The peculiarity of the soap molecule leads to yet another 
set of abnormal properties. The carboxyl group is, as we have 
seen, perfectly miscible with water, whereas the paraffin chain 
is just the reverse. There is therefore at the surface of every 
free soap molecule in water discontinuity between the tail and 
the water, and at this surface there is, of necessity, surface 
energy. As I have already pointed out, every system tends to 
reduce its surface energy as far as possible in accordance with 
the second law of thermodynamics ; how is this large amount 
of surface energy reduced? There is only one way possible, 
and that is by the waterproof chains coalescing to form particles 
with the carboxyl groups on the outside, so that the particle is, 
as a whole, continuous with the water. These particles are 
called colloid particles. In the case of soap they have one 
especial peculiarity; they are thread-shaped. This is no 
doubt a result of aggregation taking place by the molecules 
joining up side by side, so forming a long thread. These 
particles, though large compared with the molecules of which 
they are composed, are nevertheless too small to be seen, even 
in the most powerful microscope, but they are large enough to 
scatter light, and so soap solutions are usually cloudy. This 
cloudiness sometimes has a peculiar nature, especially when a 
hot soap solution has cooled slowly ; the liquid seems to contain 
streams of silvery opalescence when it is stirred. This is a 
direct consequence of the thread-like form of the colloid particles. _ 
They scatter light mainly in the length of the particle, this _ 
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dimension being so much larger than the others ; and, when a 
solution is stirred, the threads are oriented along the direction 
of flow. The solution, therefore, appears bright, and the 
particles seem to flash into view when they are at right angles 
to the source of illumination and when their long axis is in the 
direction of view. 

It is clear that these colloid particles cannot be responsible 
for either the foaming propensities nor for the detergent action 
of soap, since both these properties are due to the singly dis- 
solved molecules. The soap in a solution is in an equilibrium 
state between free molecules and colloidal aggregates. The 
sole connection between the lathering properties of a soap 
solution and its detergent action is that the more lather there 
is, the more free soap molecules there must be present ; or to 
put the matter in a different way, lather presents the soap in 
just the form in which it is required for detergent action. For 
its use as a detergent the colloidal aggregation of soap is only 
useful in so far as it makes possible the formation of cakes 
which only slowly dissolve away. A cake of soap as sold con- 
tains 30 per cent. of water. This is not an adulteration, but is 
an essential component of the colloidal structure of the soap, 
and, indeed, is essential too for the most economical use of the 
soap. 

It thus appears that the three characteristics of soap— 
foaming, detergent action, and colloidal agegregation—are not 

directly connected, but have a common origin in the peculiar 
form and constitution of the soa lecul d 

P molecule, and that they are 
all dependent on the presence of water. 
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Housing 


B. S. TOWNROE 


HE new Government has a signal opportunity of 

dealing with the housing situation in a big way. + Mere 

juggling with subsidies will not go far, unless part of 
a far-seeing policy designed to assist the rationalisation of the 
building industry, the absorption of some of the casual labour 
now out of work, the improvement of transport facilities, 
and the provision of hygienic accommodation at a cheap rate 
for badly paid workers with large families. 

Such a policy can only be prepared and carried through by 
the close co-operation of the Minister of Health, the Minister 
of Labour, and the Minister of Transport. Each Minister has 
an important function to play in solving the present jig-saw 
puzzle. A boldly conceived and rational plan will not deal 
with this complex question in a partisan or doctrinaire spirit, 
and will face frankly our present situation. We are endeavour- 
ing to maintain in this country a higher standard of social 
well-being than exists in the countries of any of our continental 
or Eastern rivals, and if our dependence on foreign trade, and 
the force of foreign competition, necessarily depress the standard 
of remuneration given to our unskilled and semi-skilled popu- 
lation, then such a higher standard of living can only be con- 
tinued by direct help from the Government. 

The housing situation to-day has therefore to be considered 
in its relation to international politics. State action has 
been immensely extended in the majority of civilised countries, 
except in the United States, where heavy inflation, purchase 
by instalment, and stimulation of demand by advertising, keep 
the ball of employment and manufacture merrily rolling. For 
the time at least, we are tied in this country to the chariot-wheel 
of American finance. We deflate when America inflates. We in- 
curred our war debts at the peak of inflation, and are paying back 
when we are in the depths, thus intensifying our volume of un- 
employment, depressing wages, and compelling all Governments, 
whether they are called Coalition, Conservative, or Socialist, to 
contribute to the cost of providing homes for the people. T 

It is not proposed here to enter into further details of the | 
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onsibility of t 
the guardians of our foreign 


‘me Minister or Foreign Secretary as 
Laie policy, or os the nape of the 
er of the national purse, except in so 
Beane? ee ob emphasise that the domestic problem 
far as il fe homes is closely linked with that of international 
ol Paa Finance. For limited a makes it essential to 
in aspects of the general problem. ube 
e rez) is the tenth birthday of Housing Subsidies in 
. i table evolution of our social services, 
this country, By the inev1 UT St 
in 1919 Parliament first resolved that a contribution should be 
made out of money provided by taxation towards the cost of 
every house of a certain standard built by a Local Authority. 
This anniversary is accordingly an opportune time to look back 
on past achievements, and to try to learn, from successes and 
failures, the nature of the present problem before the Govern- | 
ment. In the optimism of first taking up office, some Ministers ` ` w 
clearly anticipate that simply by continuing housing subsidies, j 
they willfprovide cheap houses to be let to the lower grade 
workmen. It must be admitted that, if millions of persons 
are to remain in this country for the sake of our national 5 
industries ; if these industries cannot pay unskilled and casual 
labour a higher wage in face of foreign competition, and if, 
in order to check death, disease, and immorality among the 
congested multitudes in our slums, there must be extensive 
clearances of old property, involving the provision of alter- 
native accommodation, then Government financial assistance 
will certainly be necessary for years to come. Low wages, | 
low rents, foreign competition, and State subsidies, are four 
factors that are inextricably intertwined. : | 
It is no use blaming living politicians for present evils. Our 
troubles date back to a hundred years or more ago when “ green | 
England ” changed to the “ black England ” of to-day. In 
that time inhabited houses have multiplied from 1,500,000 to 
Over 7,000,000. We passed in the nineteenth centur from the 
i sequester’d vale” to the “throb and whir of K h 
machine,” and during this period of transiti i ane 
bedeto oae: Ioe Vokes ransition were built the 
a e a orkshire, the airless courts of the 
e O as Gana wes reete of our slum areas, all of which 
Industrial Revolution i e o ree SSUES TON ith, 
s that, for every individual needing to 


be housed when Geo i 
manding shelter n ey e eea nom founds 
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This stupendous growth of our population within a century 
is the basic fact of our housing problem to-day. In these 
Islands we are four times as overcrowded, on the basis of the 
number of persons per square mile, as India, and nearly three 
times as congested as China. The housing problem is a problem 
of poverty and of population. Emigration, birth control, and 
even sterilisation are possible remedies that must be seriously 
considered by all ready to face the fundamental facts. 

It is true that twenty years ago, when the costs of building 
were comparatively low, the opportunity was missed of clearing 
away the miserable hovels inherited from earlier days, and 
condemned by every energetic Medical Officer of Health. In 
1906, by the action of private enterprise alone, we were consider- 
ably overbuilt, and, as there was a surplus of accommodation 
available, Local Authorities should have then grasped the 
chance to clear away slum areas, using the powers which they 
possessed under the 1890 Act. Often a nation, like an in- 
dividual, must wish that the clock could be reversed. Each 
year at that time the number of new houses increased, and the 
annual output of the private builder rose from 44,565 in 1892 
to 99,905 in 1905. If we could go back with our present know- 
ledge to the year 1904, our Local Authorities would no doubt 
press forward schemes for providing alternative accommodation 
for slum dwellers, and for demolishing the insanity areas, then 
condemned, but still inhabited twenty-five years later. But 
the opportunity faded away, and the rate of building sunk to 
44,821 houses in I9I2. 

The war brought about an almost entire cessation of house 
building, and, although agriculture was sheltered from indis- 
criminate recruiting, building, the second primary industry in 
this country, was left unprotected. The damaging effects of 
the devouring army upon the building industry, and con- 
sequently upon the housing situation, have not been sufficiently 
appreciated. The industry’s efficiency was reduced by nearly 
50 per cent., mainly because of the number of old men, both 
employers and employed, left at work, who acted as a drag on 
progress, and partly owing to the “ nobblers ” who entered the 
industry during the building boom in 1917 and 1918. Com- 
petent judges estimate that the war put back reform in building 
by at least a decade. Whereas the engineering and ship- 
building industries, which were protected, have revised their 
practice to such an extent that, utilising the available surplus 
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ming the “ slump,” increasing output, 
or TIS pr a gil rections and He recapturing former 
improving elliciency 1n easier t k state would 
markets, the building industry ın its presen weak s ie 
quickly collapse if it had to face the full force of foreign 
ition. 
seat he Armistice there was a general shortage of houses, and 
innumerable ex-service men were compelled to live in expensive 
furnished rooms. Many thousands of bricklayers, carpenters, 
and the other craftsmen who alone could build the homes 
needed and the managers and foremen required to supervise, 
were, however, lying in the War Cemeteries overseas ; brick- 
kilns and tile factories were closed down; the Rents and 
Mortgage Restriction Acts, introduced as a temporary measure 
in I915, were frightening the prudent investor from putting 
his capital into bricks and mortar ; and the Government was 
acutely conscious of the reverberations of a possible Revolution 
following the riots that occurred during demobilisation. 

The Cabinet resolved that homes for returned heroes should 
be built without any delay, obviously not realising how serious 
would be the obstacles due to a depleted man-power, deficient 
materials, dear money, and old-fashioned management. 

Looking back, we understand to-day how foolish was the 
decision, under such circumstances, to accept a liability on the 
State of all losses to an unlimited amount for the building of 
small houses, beyond the produce of a penny rate, and that it 
was madness to compel Dr. Addison to approve of houses on 
paper, when no one knew from where the Tequisite materials 
and operatives could be provided. 

The veil of history may perhaps be raised at this point in 
order to reveal how Mr. Lloyd George declined an alternative 
proposal placed before him by Sir Alfred Mond, who was then 
First Commissioner of Works. He suggested that the Govern- 
ment itself should undertake the reorganisation of the building 
industry with a view to directing its energies to the prosecution 
of work that was of national importance, and allocating the 
residuum of man power and materials to less urgent work. It 
will be remembered that at that time business premises and 
luxury buildings were being erected in prodigal fashion by 
those who preferred to sink their capital in extensions rather 
than pay it over in Excess Profits Duties. Only a man with a 
master mind like Sir Alfred Mond, served by trusted experts, 


some of whom are now gathered round him in Imperial Chemical 
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Industries, could have carried through such a policy, and could — 
have justly distributed the resources of the industry. Mr. 
Lloyd George “shied ” at the scheme as being too drastic and 
preferred to confide the immediate future of housing to Dr. 
Christopher Addison, a charming man and an enthusiast, but 
not a leader able to rationalise an industry which in the twentieth 
century was still sleepily following the methods of the Pharaohs, 
and utilising plant and materials not much different from those 
that served in the building of the Pyramids. 

Some sympathy must surely be extended to Dr. Addison, who 
took charge—to quote his own confession—“ without Housing 
Commissioners, and without plans prepared or land acquired, 
and with a financial scheme that contained no penalty on 
extravagance.” 

In view of the temper of the returned ex-service men Mr. 
Lloyd George was determined to hustle, and deliberately 
disregarded innumerable warnings that houses could not be 
built faster than the resources of the industry would allow. 
According to Dr. Addison, the Prime Minister never protested, 
either orally or in writing, against the rising costs, and on the 
contrary “ repeatedly urged me to make greater haste.” Itis 
little wonder that prices became so inflated that the City of 
London Corporation, for example, paid £1,614 per house at 
Ilford for cottages which could easily have been built for one- 
third of that sum ten years before, and which were sold in 1928 
for £540 each. The public has had to pay the colossal loss on 
these and 174,000 other Addison houses. 

In fairness we must understand that the fault was not solely 
that of the politician, and admit that neither the architects as 
a body, nor the builders as an industry, attempted to deal with 
the post-war situation in a reasonable and economic manner. 
Architects, for example, specified bricks, although none were 
available in the district, or asked for slates that had to be 
carried across England to places where local roofing materials 
were cheaper and more picturesque. Builders sheepishly 
followed the absurd specifications. 

The lack of bricks and other materials led to interminable dl 
experiments being made to try to find alternatives. Hundreds — 
of schemes for substitute materials, ranging from compressed 
cork to flimsy steel plates, were solemnly investigated at a 
great expense. Civil servants, architects, and other experts 
wasted days on the wild-goose chase. Most of the companies 

as 
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founded with such high hopes to exploit new building systems 
have long ago been wound up, and many of the experimental 
houses have cracked or the walls are rusting away, and some 
Iready slums. ; 
“ie erent Minister of Health, if he will look into the 
archives of his Department, will find plenty of evidence to warn 
him against expending public money without first making sure 
that the building industry is really in a position to deliver the 
goods. He will read of architects receiving large sums even 
for abandoned schemes, and contractors inflating their prices. 
He will be reminded how many building operatives at that 
time, tired out with overstrain due to long hours, excessive 
overtime, and prolonged periods of night work on the erection 
of war buildings, urgently required, regarded the Government 
scheme as a rest cure. After the arduous demands of war, 
the output in peace time decreased. Contractors, instead of 
using their brains and organising improvements, simply in- 
creased their prices so as to cover the low output, and the tax- 
payer is still paying the bills. 

It is said by the apologists for this period that a higher 
standard of amenities was set up owing to the Tudor Walters 
Committee. This may be admitted so far as layout is 
concerned, but has the beauty of the country not suffered from 
the standardisation then adopted? Many think that the 
Tudor Walters Committee entirely failed to recognise the 
value of local methods of building. A trained observer, lookin 
out of a railway train, can easily tell from the material and 
design of the cottages along the line whether he is in the Cots- 
wolds, in the brick country of the Midlands, in the stony 
o Mines, or among the cob cottages of Devonshire. The 
aent in T919 ignored completely the good example 
| een set by their own official architects on the de- 
lightful housing estate of 1,500 houses erected in 1915 by th 
Office of Works in a most attractive half-timbered st ie vithi 3 
oe rahs et Well Hall, near Woolwich. eee 

€ standardised house was al i 
Swedish doors, made under Sonne a T and ae 


not obtain in this country, were imported by the thousand 


now deplore, is due to this disr “d; na 
Furthermore, standardisation egard of local building traditions. 
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particular types of materials that these naturally became 
more costly. Such ready-made ‘materials, hastily assembled, 
have, it must be feared, produced in some cases the worst kind 
of jerry-built structure which is now falling into hopeless 
disrepair. Long before we have finished paying finally for 
the 174,000 houses built under the Addison scheme, many will 
be derelict or slum property. 

When the houses were built, the selection of the tenants 
was often most unfortunate. There was occasionally an 
inclination for committees to select friends or acquaintances, 
and to-day only the minority of municipal tenants belong to 
the unskilled artisan class. The rents are far too high for low- 
paid wage-earners, and the localities of such estates as Becon- 
tree are too far from the place of daily work. The net result 
of the 1919 Act is that at a loss to the taxpayer of an average 
of £39 Ios. per house per annum, 174,603 houses have been 
built, occupied for the most part by the black-coated class. 

The vast dormitory towns erected by the London County 
Council in Essex and elsewhere are in 1929 a source of great 
anxiety. Railway managers discuss with Mr. J. H. Thomas the 
need of a new tube to serve the congested areas lying between 
Liverpool Street and Southend, and, while they talk, young men 
and girls have to jostle together in overcrowded railway car- 
riages in a way which should be condemned as frankly as the 
mixing of the sexes in a slum tenement. 

Welwyn points out the better way, for garden cities where 
persons can live, surrounded by an agricultural belt, close to 
their work, avoiding traffic congestion, and under healthy 
conditions, are clearly the ideal, although the provision of 
satellite towns, and the transfer of industries to such centres, 
is necessarily a slow and expensive process. 

Another alternative is to build high flats with sun-balconies, 
lifts, and gardens, which may be occupied by such men as dock 
labourers, railway workers, and others who must sleep close to 
their work. High flats are being more and more adopted to-day. 
One word of warning must be given. In spite of our hopes 
for disarmament and future peace, there is evidence of the 
possible disasters which might result, if bombs weighing three 
or four tons each were dropped upon flats. The L.C.C. housing 
scheme near St. Pancras, where at least 5,000 people will be 
gathered together, is in the danger zone of future hostile aerial 
attack. The inner centre of London, in the opinion of those 
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well qualified to judge, ought to be avoided at all costs as a 
lace for the erection of high tenements. More cannot be 
said here, although members of the Cabinet and prominent 
officials have, from time to time, clearly hinted that this is a 
far more serious problem than is at present realised. be. Ve 
This is another aspect of the question to which no doubt the p 
new Labour Government will give attention. After Dr. Addi- 
son retired to his country house in Devon, Sir Alfred Mond, 
by the drastic cutting down of schemes, and by refusing to 
approve of any houses unless he was sure that the men and 
materials were available, brought down the average cost from 
£1,000 to under £400. At the same time the Cabinet decided 
to make use of the Office of Works, and build by direct labour. 
Sir Frank Baines organised both the contractual and archi- 
tectural sides of this sagacious plan, which succeeded in checking i 
the riotous increase of prices. But as soon as it was clear that i 
the contractors had learnt their lesson, and when prices had 
fallen, owing to the normal effect of competition becoming h 
operative, the direct employment of labour by a Government = 
ween mment was Popped: gme history of that effort is worthy | 
udy as providing justificati i | 
under judi br vere j sti gation for temporary State action 
When the Coalition fell, Sir A j = i 
William Joynson-Hicks, and Mr. Tei ae fabs 4 
succession became Ministers of Health. Instead of the b ea 
on taxation being unlimited, by the 1923 Housi es al | 
subsidies from the State were limited to £6 a ye f E N i 
a inducements were also offered to T so tee 
ullders and private individuals 
use of building societies and cali Se ee ee 
In the following year Mr. Wheatley increased the subsidy to 


not the financial reserve to enabl 
eee f le them to buy. He wisel 
= ae ae ose touch with the various sections of the building 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain retu 
d 
Bc ane endeavoured to run is, Sonya ee TE 
o r eatley of 1924 in double harness. BoT wnat 
pee | pees Act, 397,406 houses had been com ce 
§ the taxpayer yearly in a charge of £4 for each one ie 
; SS $ i 
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and under the Wheatley Act 397,406 houses had been com- 
pleted, and the taxpayer is paying.annually £7 ros. for each. 

The Addison Act practically ceased to function seven years 
ago, and all subsidies under subsequent Acts were reduced on 
September 30, 1927, representing a reduction of about £40 on 
a Chamberlain house and £60 on a Wheatley house. Since 
that date the average cost of each house built by a Local 
Authority has fallen by over £r00, but it is not possible to prove 
that this decrease is actually caused by, or has only followed, the 
reduction of the subsidy. Parliamentary sanction was given 
last December for the termination of the Chamberlain subsidy, 
and a reduction of about £60 on the Wheatley subsidy, to 
affect all houses not completed by October x, 1929; but the 
present Government have decided that the Chamberlain Subsidy 
shall cease, and the Wheatley Subsidy shall continue. 

It is no doubt wise that no more money should be given 
to the private builder, who, without any financial assistance 
of any kind from public funds, has built in the last few years 
over 446,000 houses. The Labour Minister of Health may con- 
fidently expect that the private builder will continue to operate. 

What will be the next step ? Although we are making up the 
shortage more rapidly than was at one time considered possible, 
we are still, even on the most modest estimate, half a million 
houses deficient, if we are to provide alternative accommodation 
for those who now cluster in our insanitary areas. We are, 
indeed, only beginning to provide houses that can be rented 
by the small wage-earner with a large family. In order to meet 
these future needs, is a subsidy still essential ? 

There have been three different motives for a subsidy, and 
these must be disentangled, if we are to avoid confusion of — 
thought. Mr. Lloyd George’s introduction of a subsidy was — 
admittedly an abnormal measure to meet unprecedented : 
conditions, and March 31, 1927, was officially fixed early in 
Igtg as the date by which it was expected that stable con- 
ditions would be reached, both as regards building prices and — 
rents. The 1919 subsidy was, in fact, the writing down in 
advance the value of houses built at inflated prices. The Stat 
offered to relieve Local Authorities of the abnormal charges due 
to temporary inflation, and it was assumed that the normal — 
charges in 1927 would be two-thirds of those in 1919. BF. 

But the Chamberlain Subsidy in 1923 appears to have been 
given on a different assumption. The experts at the Ministry 
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of Health seem to have thought that prices had become stabilised 


i hey expected, but that, as rent restrictions would 
elias to eae rents generally at an uneconomic level, 
some subsidy was still essential. If this theory is ore ee 
taxpayer and ratepayer are to-day paying for the privi ege o Ar 
rents restrictions. The delicate question will in time have to 
be decided by the politician as to when the policy of compelling 
private landlords to charge uneconomic rents can be abandoned 
without inflicting such undue hardships on tenants as will 
mean a serious turnover of votes. = —  — 

But a new theory of housing subsidies is now being put for- 
ward. Shall they be combined with children’s rent allowances ? 
For a mere {18,000,000 a year it is announced that half a 
million poor families can be given low-rented homes. This 


proposal assumes that subsidies are to become as normal a jas 

part of our social services as free education, and that the tax- 

payer shall be compelled to contribute indirectly to wages. i 
Already we are paying for our social services at the rate of iY 

£3 18s. 6d. per head as compared with 13s. in France, 5s. 6d. s 


in Belgium, and 3s. in Italy. In view of the struggle for world 
markets and the dependence of our present high standard of 
living upon the prosperity of industry and commerce, can we 
afford to add another load upon the minority of the population 
who pay taxes? We can all agree that, in the interest of public 
health and morality, slums must be cleared, and if there is a 
reasonable alternative to subsidies and rent allowances as a 
means of providing adequate shelter, even for the poorest, 1 
surely we ought to make every endeavour to carry it through. | 
i We urgently need the cheapening of the cost of production 
_ of houses. Although there are no votes in building science, 
nor applause to be gained by platform speeches on technical 
methods, science, properly applied, may well find a solution to 
many of our present housing difficulties. Imperial Chemical 
House is the most notable example of how a genius for scientific 
organisation and management and the use of labour-saving 
devices enabled a monumental building to be erected in a record 
time. Similar efficiency is needed in the building of small 
houses, which are still being laboriously erected by the same 
a ods a Pi yailed before the battle of Waterloo. 
there has been, it must be admitted, a little improve j 
building methods during the last four years, =a is ieee 
in the lower average cost. But the cost of a working man’s 
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cottage could be sustantially reduced if the land speculator 
were restrained from gaining for his own pocket the increment 
values created by public demands ; if land now wasted by 
unprofitable and obsolete development were replanned; if 
capital at low rates of interest could be attracted to invest in 
weekly rented property on a large scale; if architects would 
devote the same skill to planning a cottage as a cinema de luxe ; 
if building by-laws were revised so as to allow of freer play to 
ingenuity ; if railway freights were reduced, and the savings 
reflected in the cost of materials; if more mechanical and 
scientific handling during every process of manufacture and 
building could be introduced ; if there were more standardisation 
of bricks, tiles, and other materials: if a greater output were 
encouraged by the offer and acceptance of enhanced wages 
based on results ; if labour were organised so that the best 
craftsmen could be sure of regular work in all weathers. 

All these are practical lines of improvement, which are at 
present being investigated. It must, however, be acknowledged 
that the house-building industry is lagging behind in keeping 
down the cost of production, and accordingly the relative 
cost of a house to-day is still higher than the average rise in 
prices. By applying the various improvements suggested 
above it should in time be possible to build houses, containing 
a kitchen-scullery, a living-room, and three bedrooms, that 
could be let at 8s. a week. Already this autumn, at Poole in 
Dorset, good houses are being built at £299 each, and let at ros. 
inclusive of rates. 

Although the provision of new houses at such low rents is 
complementary to the clearing of slums, there is a danger 
that the slum problem may be confused in the public mind with 
the problem of building new houses. For, as Professor J. H. 
Jones, of Leeds University, has pointed out, “slums call for 
pathological treatment.” The curing of slums is more than a 
technical and industrial matter like building, and involves 
dealing with the human difficulties of the undesirable tenants, 
who are not normal members of the community, and who 
often are mental defectives who have sunk until they occupy 
the cheapest and most verminous lodging obtainable. A 
proportion of those who live in houses condemned by the 
Health Authorities, varying from 2 per cent. to 10 per cent., — 


are admittedly unsatisfactory tenants. Some are entirely 


selfish, living by the light of the more powerful and lower 
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of their instincts. The husband eagerly avoids anything 

that threatens to reduce his daily ration of alcohol or bookie- ry 
racing. His wife regards children as things that policemen 

have a high regard for, and inspectors inquire about. This is 

not an indictment of all who live in our slums, where the high ia 
courage, the comradeship, and the cheerfulness of the residents j 
are often noteworthy. But among the poor, as among other 
classes, including the most wealthy, there are feckless and 
thriftless men and women, who degenerate if they are not 
provided with external support. Take away the guardians 
of some of the rich, whether they be nursemaids, governesses, 
tutors, valets, or ladies’ maids, and homes, even in Mayfair, 
would become slums. The same class, lacking moral backbone, 
and in some cases without the average amount of brain-power, 


exists in our slums, and, for lack of supervision, their homes cae | 
become more and more uninhabitable. 
How shall we deal with this class, who are admittedly in a eke 
minority, but whose influence may affect a whole district like ; € 
an abscess in the human body ? This problem must be faced by a“ 


any British Government that seriously undertakes the task of 
trying to sweep away slums, and indeed, every civilised nation, 
where there are masses of people living close to complete 
destitution, has the same social evil. 

The only country which is systematically conducting ex- 
periments to solve this problem is Holland, where the authorities 
at the Hague, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam, over ten years ago, 
decided that the provision of new houses alone, without at the 
same time endeavouring to reclaim and educate poor tenants, 
failed to meet the real need. Accordingly they have built 
dwellings for families to live under the direct supervision of 
officials and women managers. I recently visited these settle- 
ments for tenants who are officially called “ undesirables ” at 
the Hague, Asterdorp, and at Zeeburgersdorp, near Amsterdam. ie 
The tenants are taken voluntarily from the slums of these kop 
cities, but only those are chosen who are likely to improve 
under treatment. 

These families are allocated to Separate dwellings where they 
are regularly supervised, compelled to have a bath at least once 
a month, and have to pay a weekly contribution in lieu of rent 
are not allowed to quarrel so violently as to be a nuisance to 
their next-door neighbours, and in other Ways are controlled 
both by men inspectors and by women Managers, who have 
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received a training on the Octavia Hill system. This system 
of treatment lasts for at least a year, and it is said that in one 
Dutch town already 40 per cent. of the families have so much 
improved that they have been given good Council houses, and 
have settled down as decent citizens. 

_ It is not suggested that the Dutch system should be applied 
in this country, for it is indeed the logical development of 
State Socialism under which taxpayers pay the losses on small 
houses, let at uneconomic rents. Stern management and 
discipline, including detention in a penal colony, are suggested 
again and again in the writings of thoughtful supporters of 
State action. 

Another means of meeting the present situation, at the 
other extreme of political philosophy, is the extension of housing 
schemes provided by industry. As compared with France and 
other countries, our captains of industry have been very reluctant 
to provide homes for their employees since the war. We have 
notable examples of industrial housing estates, dating from pre- 
war days, at York, Port Sunlight, and Bournville; but, except 
in the new colliery villages, the masses of labour to-day are not 
being housed by the firms for which they work. This may well 
be remedied, when the present period of deflation is past. 
When British industry is again prosperous, it is to be hoped that 
those manufacturers who depend on comparatively unskilled 
labour will recognise that they have a moral liability to provide 
their workpeople with homes. It has been suggested that it 
might be possible to impose a rule by statute that employers 
employing a certain number of unskilled men should have to 
provide houses for a given percentage of that number. The 
idea might well be considered by the Minister of Health, for it 
would be of material assistance in dealing with the problem 
in the future, and would only impose the same burden upon 
all employers that is at present being borne voluntarily by — 
those who recognise that the contentment of the staff is a 
factor in good business. 

In view of the difficulties inherent in the housing problem, 
it is to be hoped that the Labour Government will indulge in 
hard thinking before they produce the details of their new 
policy in the autumn. Mr. Arthur Greenwood will no doubt — 
consult with the leaders of the building industry through the — 
Committee which reported to Mr. Wheatley in 1924. There is — 
already a movement in the direction of increased efficiency and — 
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lower production costs, which can be accelerated by a sympa- 
thetic Government encouraging the abandonment of archaic 
methods and progress on evolutionary lines. } 
By better organisation, developed from within, houses for 
casual workers can be built and let at low rents without in- ‘ 
creasing unduly the present burden of the housing debt, which e i 
already amounts to £8,000,000 a year. Similarly, trained d 
management is essential for the control of the new houses } 
when they are built. Conditions, however, are changing so 
quickly that dogmatism is dangerous. If the birthrate con- 
tinues to decline, there may be a surplus of houses by 1950. 
Whatever the changes to come, every impartial expert must 
agree that the new Government has to-day a unique oppor- 
tunity to face the whole problem from a new angle, and many 
think that a modernised building industry and wiser manage- A 
ment of weekly property are the two keys which will unlock ~ T 
in the future the main doors leading to a solution of our present 
housing troubles. 
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The Procreative Theories of 
Primitive Man 


FrANcis M. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 


NE of the most interesting and, for a variety of reasons, 

least cultivated departments of anthropological study, 

is that which is concerned with the psycho-sexual 
development of the savage and his ideas. Very little indeed 
is known about the sexual life of the savage, but what is known 
is so generally misunderstood and misinterpreted, and the 
whole subject is so hedged around with the bric-brac of pre- 
judice and loose thought, that an attempt to introduce some 
order into this field of knowledge is now long overdue. 

In this paper I will restrict myself to a consideration of the 
most fundamental of the savages’ beliefs, namely, those which 
relate to the entire procreative process. 

A study of the procreative beliefs of primitive man will 
convince anyone, who cares to undertake the labour, that these 
beliefs or theories are best grouped into three main divisions, 
as follows : 

(1) Those theories or beliefs in which the act of coition 
is in no way associated (causally) with the procreative 
process, but is referred to causes altogether unrelated to it, 

(2) Those theories or beliefs in which the act of coition 
is recognised as one of a complex of necessary factors, 
which, operating together are capable of producing preg- 
nancy, but singly, or in the absence of any one, are 
incapable of producing such an effect, and, 

(3) Those theories or beliefs in which coitus alone, or any 
other factors, alone and independently of one another, and 
of the act of coition, are considered as capable of producing 
pregnancy. 

It will be observed from this classification that the act of 
coition, or the quality of the cognitive value assigned to the part 
it plays in procreation, has been made the standard by which 
to refer the procreative beliefs of man in general. Methodo- 
logically, this is a convenient as well as a valuable plan, for 


in the act of coition we have something in the nature of a 
constant factor or measure, by reference to which the position _ 


of a people in this matter may easily be determined. 
87 
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i) E Jes of a community in which beliefs of the first 
sae peso to prevail are the aborigines of Northern and 
Central Australia, North-West-Central Queensland, and a few 
other parts of Australia, the Andaman Islanders, the Trobriand 
Islanders, and a few other New Guinea peoples. These are all 
that are definitely known, but there is reason to believe that the 
state of knowledge or ignorance exhibited in this respect by these 
peoples is of a far wider distribution than we know of. | 

Among the Australians of the Tully River, coitus 1s in no way 
associated with pregnancy or parturition, although it is inter- 
esting to note that its connection is recognised in the case of 
the lower animals, and indeed, is held to be one of the marks 
of inferiority of the latter to men. A woman is said to bear 
children because she has been sitting over a fire upon which 
has been roasted a particular species of bream, which must 
have been given to her by the man who will later stand in 
relation of father to the child. If a woman is walking in a 
certain place, well known to be haunted, she may be entered by 
the ancestral spirit of some totem, and thus become pregnant ; 
or she may eat certain animals, or simply be told by a man, and 
as a result, become pregnant. 

In the Andaman Islands if a woman wishes to become enceinte, 
she must walk out to a spot on the reef, which, when the tide is 
low, is covered with stones, which, according to tradition, were 
once little children. If she stands upon these stones, one of 
the baby souls will enter her body and become incarnate. A 
barren woman, if she would be with child, must catch, cook, 
and eat a certain species of frog. 

The Trobriand Islanders believe generally that pregnancy is 
caused by a spirit who inserts an embryonic baby into the 
womb of the mother. The spirit-child is laid by the spirit- 
bringer upon the head of the mother. Her blood rushes up to 
meet it, then gradually it subsides, and the baby descends upon 
it into the womb, where gradually it comes to rest. All the 
spirit-babies come from Tuma, which is the place one goes to 
ren one dies. 

t is interesting to note in passing, that the idea of reincar- 
nation is the explanation of preenanc 
Pe falling ato the first Brae ES a cape 

1) Into the second division j 
E ive peoples fall the greater proportion of 

The Southern Nigerians are a good example of this second 
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class. Among them there is a recognition of coitus as one of 
the factors necessary in effecting’ conception, but without the 
co-operation of the 7wjus (minor deities), the eating of certain 


foods, the abstention from others, and the performance of 


certain acts, nothing whatever can happen. If, however, the 
jujus have not been offended, and all else is well, the ethereal 
soul, upon which the physical body is based, will be inserted 
by the jwjus into the womb. In such cases then, pregnancy 
depends upon (I), the coition of a man with a woman, and (2), 
the action of spirits, who perform their part only when certain 
conditions have been fulfilled—the absence of any one of these 
factors renders pregnancy impossible. 

(iii) Into the third division fall to some extent most, if not 
all, peoples of the earth—the most highly developed peoples 
of Antiquity and of to-day, as wellas numerous primitive peoples. 

Among the latter, water seems to be almost universally 
esteemed for its generative properties, and by way of water 
we arrive at saliva, blood, and other liquids. The eating of 
animals, eggs, vegetables, either in whole or in part, and a 
thousand and one other things—animate or inanimate. The 
glance of a divine or quasi-divine being, the swallowing of 
jewels, the eating of cooked hermit’s heart, the gratings of human 
bone, the ashes of burnt skull, undressed placenta, or genitalia, 
and numerous other dishes have been regarded, down to our 
own times, as capable of producing pregnancy apart from coitus. 

Stories of supernatural birth, and the fact of Jesus’s miraculous 
birth, commonly miscalled the Immaculate Conception, are too 
well known to require any description here. It is interesting, 
however, to recall in this connection the words of San Bonaven- 
tura’s hymn: 

Gaude Virgo, mater Christi 


Quae per aurem concepistt 
Gabriele nuntio. 


Hartland has, in his Primitive Paternity, with the aid of an 
encyclopedic number of facts, shown that down to our own 


times the belief that means other than coitus could induce 


pregnancy was widespread. The facts brought to light by 


Spencer and Gillen, who were the first to demonstrate the i 


existence of a people with a complete ignorance of physiological 


paternity, and more recently by Malinowski, would indicate ` 
that the procreative beliefs have undergone a normal eyo- | 


lutionary development in relation to the progressive advance 
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in man’s general cultural development. There are those, 
however, who, like Professors Westermarck and Read, venture 
to doubt the facts in their complete significance, as related and 
elucidated by Spencer and Gillen and Malinowski, that the 
peoples examined by them were completely ignorant of the 
relation between pregnancy and coitus. 

Professor Westermarck holds that, speaking generally, existing 
ideas about reproduction do not take us back, as Hartland 
claims, to a period when man was completely ignorant of the 
connection between coitus and pregnancy. Furthermore, he 
doubts the existence of any people to-day who are ignorant 
of the relation between parturition and sexual intercourse. 

Whether or no existing ideas take us back to a period during 
which man was completely ignorant of the connection between 
coitus and pregnancy, it is impossible to determine ; as evolu- 
tionists, however, we agree, on very good grounds, that man 
his ideas, and his institutions, came into being by a series of very 
slow and very gradual changes, and that ages must have elapsed 
before his ideational faculties reached that degree of develop- 
ment which enabled him to become intelligently aware of ai 
to reflect upon, say, the phenomenon of birth I do not think 
pat i requires a great torsion of the imagination to conceive 
of Beer ot Ny undifferentiated Hominid develop- 
of any kind associated with preen iti i 
conceivable that from ans Anan ae 2 D 
paea ely progressed by way of such ideas as ae Aa 

ans now hold to a fuller understanding of the nature of the 


to question the validity of those beliefs ? The fact iS Ula i 


cal tat 
, but because he is in a low state of cuir, an 


by reference to our Own cultural 
he individuals or 
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the community we are examining. This is a principle of 
procedure which, try as they will, it would seem that some 
thinkers are quite incapable of mastering. 

Let us now endeavour to examine the mechanism by which 
the savage arrives at his beliefs. 

The savage is born into a community in which there exists 
a body of knowledge which, among other functions, assigns 
causes and provides explanations, etc., for the phenomena of 
Nature. These causes and explanations, as the individual 
grows up, become, in the ordinary way, part of his mental 
equipment, and are to him the laws, standards, or measures 
to which the data of experience must be referred. Thus, the 
fundamentals of his mental equipment are acquired by what 
we may call substitute experience, and it is by reference to this 
substitute experience that the quality of his own is determined. 
Very much in the same way as, for example, our own moral 
ideas, or at least moral conduct, is determined by a code of 
morality that was thought just for a nation of slaves living some 
thousands of years ago. Beginning with this substitute experience 
or body of principles, we find that the savage is for ever referring 
his new discoveries to them, perpetually making his new ex- 
periences fit the traditional judgments—his principles. And, 
like ourselves, he tends very strongly to believe in that which 
fits in with some pre-existing plan of his. We, unlike the 
savage, however, proceed by the converse method of adjusting 
our principles or beliefs in the light of new discoveries. What 
is already known, what is accepted as truth, is held subject to 
use, and it is at the mercy of the discoveries which it makes 
possible. For the savage, however, a truth rarely, if ever, has 
this hypothetic quality. In his thought the savage is perfectly 
logical, and, relative to his own system of co-ordinates as it were, 
his conclusions are perfectly valid. Like the philosopher, he 
deduces results in accordance with what is logically implied in 
his standards or measures, and through these standards he 
arrives by a logically faultless route to knowledge, or what is 
the same thing for him and for ourselves, justifiable belief. 

Furthermore, above all things else, the savage is a con- 
firmed pragmatist. What works for him is true, what does 
not is false. His acquired beliefs work eminently well, and 
as we shall see, not only does his own experience not conflict 
with, but it actually confirms, those beliefs. 

Traditional teaching has it that children are reincarnations 
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that they are inserted ready made into the mother’s 
oa acs fect This, from childhood, is what the savage 
is told just as we are, Or used to be, told as children that we 
were brought to our mothers by an obliging stork, or else that 


we were plucked from a rose tree, Or what not. Now, it is a, 


fact well known to most anthropologists that savage children 
customarily commence to have sexual intercourse as early 
as their sixth and even fifth year. Of such intercourse, it 
is unnecessary to say, offspring never results. In the 
experience of the child then, there is no reason to associate 
coitus with childbirth, and this, after all has been said, is 
the real point of importance which Professor Read fails to 
see when he says that pre-puberal relations are quite 
unimportant because the change of sexual life at puberty is 
deeply impressive and well known to savages. The important 
point to remember is that the savage grows up In his most 
impressible years in the most intimate association with an 
experience which he looks upon merely as a pleasure, and 
which for him positively has no connection with childbirth, and 
is as unconnected in his own mind with such a phenomenon as 
is the fact that it is necessary to attain to puberty before one 
can conceive. Indeed, physical puberty among savages is not 
regarded so much as a sexual as a social phenomenon. It is 
a time when, among other things, a woman becomes dangerous 
because of the noxious change which takes place in her during 
her menstrual periods, and in the youth it is a sign to the elders 
that he is now ready to be initiated, and to assume the duties 


_ as well as the privileges of manhood. 


In the mind of the initiated youth, puberty, coitus, and 
parturition are still in no way connected‘with each other. To 
this must be added thevobservation that external puberty is 
by no means necessarily;coincident with the development of 
the reproductive powers, that in the girl menstruation may 
long precede the establishment of the more important function 
of ovulation, and in the boy the same may be said of ejaculation 
and spermatogenesis. Furthermore, it is certain that many 
children will be unable to reproduce in the future owing to their 
premature and excessive sexual activity, or the effects resulting 
therefrom. So that, taken all in all, the observable effects of 


intercourse after the onset of physical, but ; 
functional, puberty will be of s Puen Do ee ssitally 


i uch a mixed character that i 
would really be nothing short of a miracle if the savage were fo 
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discriminate, against his accepted beliefs, in favour of coitus 
and pregnancy made possible by puberal changes, rather than of 
the multitude of other possible causes and effects. In any 
case parturition would follow pubérty at least ten months after 
it had been reached, but how is the savage, who may have been 
having sexual relations with many women, and with some 
who are already in an advanced stage of pregnancy, to connect 
a number of births taking place at different intervals with an 
activity which he indulges at all times, and which he regards 
as a pleasure akin to eating and drinking ? 

If it be borne in mind that the savage does not normally 
associate the more immediately related events in Nature, it 
should not be surprising that events so disparate in appearance 
and in time as the act of coitus and the birth of a child should 
not be connected in thought. 

Cause and effect are relationships of conditions, and to unite 
disparate appearances (conditions) into a serial history, a scheme 
of constant relationships is necessary. In savage experience 
there is not even a recognition of the correlates from which a 
relation could be educed. 

Professor Read, in attempting to provide such a series of cor- 
relates for the savage, seems entirely to forget that the duration 
which he gives for the various stages of the generative process 
and the associated effects have been worked out thoroughly 
only within comparatively recent times. Professor Read 
asserts that too much stress has been laid upon the moment of 
quickening as the first symptom of pregnancy. Animistic 
explanation, it is said, takes this as a sign of the entry of a spirit 
into a woman. But the first symptom is the cessation of the 
menses, an event which must powerfully attract attention. 

“ In fact,” says Professor Read, “ we have not to do with a 
simple relation between intercourse and childbirth, but with a 
series of emphatic experiences: (I) intercourse: (2) from one 
to six weeks later, cessation of the menses: (3) at about four 
and a half months from intercourse, the quickening: (4) in 
another four and a half months, labour and birth. Nor is this 
all; for the series is fused together by further impressive 
changes, the swelling of the breasts and the abdomen, and by 
still other subjective, very variable phenomena, such as 
euphoria, nausea, sick-fancies and longings.” So that it does 
not take a very long reach of the memory to connect them 
together. 
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Let us take these emphatic experiences and endeavour to 
discover whether there is any real connection between them. 

(x) Intercourse for the savage 1s essentially a pleasure, and 
with the satisfaction of that pleasure its immediate interest 
ends, only to be reborn again in the form of a renewed desire. 
The woman who has noticed the cessation of her menstrual 
flow may have had intercourse on that very day, or she may 
not have had intercourse for some days or weeks. Her sexual 
activities are not regulated, her menses cease to flow at more 
or less regular intervals—periodically, but not periodically in 
relation to a variable number of sexual acts. Only one sexual act 
could (normally) have caused conception, but what, in the 
name of pure reason, is to lead a savage to educe the fact that 
her menses have ceased as the result of one or two acts out of 
a multitude with this or that man? Where are the constant 
relationships which it is necessary to trace before the truth can 
be educed ? What, in fact, really happens is that when men- 
struation ceases altogether, it is remarked, and its cause is 
truly acknowledged—after the fashion of the savage, i.e. the 
woman will recognise that she is pregnant, and that a spirit- 
child brought by a spirit-bearer is the cause of her condition. 
It is only from the cessation of menstruation onwards that the 
effects of conception become at all marked. Between inter- 
course and the suspension of menstruation there are no observ- 
able effects of any kind—no relation whatever is observed þe- 
tween them, and there is therefore, for this and for other reasons 
already mentioned, not the slightest ground for the establish- 
ment of any connection between them. 

Professor Read argues that whereas (A) intercourse is not 
always followed by (B) pregnancy, (B) pregnancy never happens 
without (A) intercourse. Nor does it happen without 
eating or drinking, which are far more constant as correlates 
than intercourse is, and moreover, as we shall show, pregnancy, 
in savage society, does sometimes occur without intercourse ! 
Methods of concomitant variation simply cannot be applied 
ae See third, and fourth points, the cessation of the 

, quickening, and parturition are, I believe, univer- 


Fae a drstood as having some connection with each other : 
nnection among primiti i R 
understood. & P lve peoples is, of course, not 


The impressive changes enumerated by Professor Read all 
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take place after the menses have ceased to flow, so that there 
can be no discussion of a fusing effect between the act of coitus 
and the cessation of the menses. 

We see then, that some sort of connection may be recognised 
between the cessation of menstruation, the quickening, and 
parturition, but that the essential connection between inter- 
course and the cessation of menstruation is not recognised. 

The savage, it should be remembered, possesses a very shaky 
knowledge of anatomy, whilst his physiology is quite originally 
fantastic. Thus, in the Trobriand Islands! a name exists for 
each of the various organs, fluids, etc., but the supposed 
functions of these are, in the vast majority of cases, not under- 
stood. The essential sexual discharges, for example, are in no 
way connected with their true function, but are regarded as 
having a purely lubricating, and thus an increased pleasure- 
producing value. The main body of opinion is that the lubri- 
cating fluid originates in the kidneys, although some authorities 
in the Trobriands would seem to favour the bowels. The 
testes are peculiarly the property of man, and their function is 
purely decorative. That they can possibly have any connection 
with the lubricating fluid is absurd, for a woman has no testes 
and yet she unquestionably produces it ! 

Man is simply not thought of as the product of physical 
conditions. At night time, runs the savage developmental 
account of man, he is brought as an embryonic baby by the 
spirits, and put on the woman’s head. Then, for a time, he 
rests within the womb, and in due course makes his formal 
appearance in the world. Now, when the menses in a woman 
cease and do not continue to flow after two or three moons have 
passed, that, upon this theory, is taken to mean that she has 
been entered by a spirit child—she is pregnant. But why have 
the menses ceased ? Because it is necessary for the blood to be 
withdrawn to the head, where the child enters, so that it might 
descend into the womb by means of it. The blood does not 
recommence to flow because it is retained in the body so that the 
child may be provided with nourishment during its intra- 
uterine sojourn. If, now, it be suggested to the savage that the 
effects of intercourse bring about pregnancy, and not the action 
of spirits, he will, if he troubles at all, bring forward such irre- 
fragable evidence as that which follows in refutation of such a 
ludicrous suggestion. In the first place, unmarried girls do 

1 See The Sexual Life of Savages. B. Malinowski. London. 1929. 
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not have children, and since they have more frequent inter- 
course with men than married women do, surely, if pregnancy 
was dependent upon intercourse, it is they who would have the 
most children. d 

Again, there may be quite a number of women in the com- 
munity who, for one reason or another, are well known never to 
have had intercourse with men, and yet these very women have 
had children. Further, there are also quite a number of women 
who, it is notorious, have had intercourse consistently for 
years and yet have never had any children. And what is more, 
when men have left their homes and gone far away, not re- 
turning until many, many moons had passed, and on arriving 
home have found that their wives have been presented with a 
child, it is, of course, the man’s child as well as his wife’s. It 
is clear from all this, that intercourse can have no connection 
with pregnancy, that pregnancy is entirely dependent upon 
the will of the spirits. How else, then, are we to account for 
the children of those women who have never had intercourse 
with men? As for those women who have had intercourse and 
: have never had any children, why, if it is intercourse which 
produces children, have these women had none ? 

Such evidence merely serves to refute the white man’s in- 
credible suggestions, it is by no means the basis of the savage’s 
beliefs. That basis is, of course, traditional teaching. We, 
who look on, know (on the basis of our own particular kind of 
substitute experience) that his evidence is faulty; the savage, 
however, believes in his own observations, observations which 
are confirmed for him at every point by his own experience, 
and work in perfect harmony with the whole body of organised 
knowledge as he knows it. The white man’s theories work 
not at all, and, it will be agreed, it would be downright stupidity 
on the part of the savage if he were to accept the white man’s 
mystical explanations, in the face of overwhelming proofs in 
Peet his own beliefs. The savage is quite logical, and it 

is very reason that he cannot be convinced by, what 


must appear to him, deeply mystical and absurd arguments, of 


the invalidity of his own j ; i 
the / premises. The savage’s belief 
justifiable beliefs, and as such, they are for him Sane ee 
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| Notes on Reaction in France 
Jurien BENDA. Translated by FRANCIS BIRRELL 


~~ PART II 


HE doctrine of the Action Française is composed of 
two parts: a negative part, which consists of demonstra- 
ting the vileness of the régime which it is attacking ; 

and a positive part, which tries to establish the excellence 

of the system which it is defending. I shall examine in 
succession the reception accorded to each by the reactionary 
mass. 

The negative part of the doctrine consists in explaining 
that democracy as a mathematical consequence of its nature 

(universal suffrage, ministerial instability, the Government the 


| y prisoner of the electorate) leads inevitably to defeat abroad 
} and to internal decomposition, specially to bankruptcy. 

ed The promulgation of this “ inevitability ” hardly affects the 
ij masses, even the reactionary masses, who are not very sensi- 


tive to feats of abstract deduction, and note that as a matter 
ii of fact democracy has not led to defeat abroad or bankruptcy 
| at home. The answer, which consists in telling them that the 

absence of these evils is only apparent and that as a matter 
*of fact France without suspecting it has ceased to exist, 

has hardly any more effect on these simple souls, who only 

demand for their beliefs the verdict of their senses. On the 
other hand, the promulgation of this point of view is perfectly 
A calculated to appeal to men of letters and men of the world, 
i who, in France curiously enough, have a passion for logical 
constructions, when these suit their passions, and who are also 
endowed, by temperament, with a sovereign contempt for 
inconvenient facts. 

The whole of their present line of argument is based on 
assuming the existence of an absolutely complete democratic 
system which is always faithful to the principle of popular 
sovereignty—that democracy of which Rousseau said* that 
it never has been seen and never will be seen and which, 
it is quite easy to show, is inevitably doomed to impo- — 


Pe 
son 


1 “ From the Spree to Mekong the whole world knows that France is in a state aS 


of feebleness bordering on decomposition ” (J. Bainville, May 1926). — 
2 Social Contract, iii. iv. Also see Kant, Essay on Perpetual Peace, iv. 1. 
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tence. Those who talk about the possibility of an authoritarian 
democracy, properly organised and endowed with a governing 
head, are told that they are trying to “ square the circle as it 
practical life did not consist of “ squared circles,” and as if every 
régime which has lasted at all has not lived by compromising 
with its principles. Further, the same people who explain that 
inability to exert authority is of the essence of democracy never 
stop denouncing the “intolerable authoritarianism ” of the same 
régime, of a government of “ tyrants,” and shouting out to 
the people that its supposed sovereignty is a vain word. All 
this hardly affects the people, and at the same time seems to 
show that the royalist chiefs can hardly be relied upon to get 
popular rights respected. 

Our reactionary doctors think that they should sometimes 
admit that some of the Republican governments have done 
fine things. But then they set to work to show that they did 
them by a display of authority, which violates the democratic 
spirit, and far from congratulating the régime on its achieve- 
ments, they cover it with contempt for consenting to live in 
a state of contradiction with itself. On occasion they go one 
better. They suddenly become terrific democrats and bury 
under the weight of their opprobrium ministers who have 
dared to disregard the will of the people. 

Here is a striking example. Royalist doctrine decrees that 
the Republic by its nature can have no large policy. Still, it 
seems that on one occasion it had one: when it abandoned the 
policy of Revanche and obtained in exchange the permission 
of Germany to create a great colonial empire. What does the 
reactionary do then? He stresses the fact that our colonial 
policy was unpopular ; that in 1883 people only cared about 
the Revanche, and insults the minister who thus went against 
popular feeling. I need not point out how surprising it is to see 
men who never stop praising the ancien régime for paying no 
attention to “stupid” popular passions about questions of 
foreign policy (the Austrian alliance), suddenly branding the 
ministers of the Republic for not being demagogues.? 


gically, but does not present in fact. (On the 


of June 27, 1927) : “ The same man who di i igi i 
France disorganised its patriotic craig ee gee religious Senarbilttyaot 
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The attitude of the reactionary might be summed up as 
follows. When democracy lacks enterprise, she is condemned. 
ok But when she displays it, she is also condemned because she 
violates her own principle. This attitude bears witness to a 
virtuosity in hatred which leaves the great public cold, but 
fills smart people and artists with delight. In so manceuvring, 
the reactionary manifests a deeper intention, and one which 
seems to be a matter of discipline. The Republic must be 
allowed the moral benefit of none of the fortunate events 
which France has known since the Republic began. The method 
is simple and well known: these events must be attributed to 
the virtues of the race, virtues the Republic, evil as it is, has 
not yet succeeded in destroying. For example, was France 

victorious in 1918? The Republic had nothing to do with it, 

3 nor the allies which it had succeeded in finding, nor its choice 
a r of leaders, nor the patriotism which the population somehow 
\ feels for the régime.! Victory was entirely due to the “ eternal 
and marvellous aptitude of the French for war.” 2 Do our 
colonies become prosperous? This is only because there will 
always be found in France “ sons of our leading families who 
are ready to expatriate themselves and make the energies of 
our race flower outside the country.” Does France suddenly 
escape from a terrible financial crisis? But this chosen land 
will always produce at the critical moment and under any 
Government energetic and intelligent men, etc. . . . Here, again, 
the virtuosity of the injustice ravishes certain delicate natures, 
but hardly affects the masses. The masses can hardly help 
attributing tothe R; ublic everything that happened to France, 
good and bad alik nder its régime, as they do, in the same 
simple-minded way, when they are judging the Monarchy.’ 

1 Under the Monarchy, when the battalions had to be assembled the parish 
syndics had to bring their miliciens under the escort of the police, sometimes gagged 
(cf. Mention, L’Avmée sous l'ancien régime, ch. ii). That was not quite how we 
mobilised in 1914. In 1787 the Academy of Chalons-sur-Marne offered a prize 


for an essay on this question: “ How can we best stimulate patriotism under a 
monarchy?” (see Aulard, Le Patriotisme francais de la Renaissance à la Révolu- 
tion, p. j 

2 a it is only under the Republic that the race is responsible for victory. 
Under the Monarchy all the credit goes to the régime. When France is victorious 
at Denain, it is the Monarchy which triumphs; when she is victorious at the 
Marne, it is the “ old Gaulish blood.” é 

3 We can see the prodigies of hair-splitting to which those are reduced who 
wish to condemn the whole of French policy since the coming of the Republic 
when we make the following reflection. Suppose that in 1875 the Comte de 
Chambord had accepted the tricolor and the Monarchy had been re-established _ 
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The belief according to which democracy necessarily leads f 
France to defeat is capable, according to the theorists of reaction, | 
t, 


of several demonstrations. There is one which merits special 
attention. It runs as follows : 


a - THE REALIST 


A 


“ Democratic government by its pretensions to humani- Y 
tarianism, as well as by its need to please the popular 
electorate, which does not like war, necessarily tends 
towards peace, and the mitigation of military costs, and 
the weakening of the war spirit. But France, by reason of 
its geographical situation and the endemic ambition of 
surrounding nations, is constantly threatened with aggres- 
sion and is forced, in the interests of security, always to 
keep alive the spirit of war. Thus democracy by its very Ss 
nature compromises national security. Q.E.D.” 1 GB 

a 


I need not discuss here whether the statement that a demo- 
cratic régime is necessarily pacifist be true. I should say that 
the France of the Convention, the England of Chamberlain, the 
America of McKinley, were hardly pacifist, while the Germany 
of Hindenburg, according to our Royalists at any rate, is 
bursting with the spirit of war. Incidentally, the reactionary 
dogma equally denounces, when it suits the book, the “ belli- 
cosity inherent in democracies,’ the spirit of war which is 
“ inevitably ” developed along with the nation armée, the 
“ stupid chauvinism of crowds,” the popular enthusiasms 
which the simple representatives of the nation cannot resist. 
I want to observe here that this dialectic entails in the world 
of action the two following lines of conduct, which, it will be 


aries would claim for a régime capable of such things. 
glory to the Republic appears in its fullest light as well as 
art of wounding in the following dialogue. Returning t 
tion and passing by the Champagne, Charles X said to th 


3 > e Duke of Orleans, “ 
=a poreon ie plains.” “ Yes, sire, but not under the same flags.” « ree 
ew,” a King “ z : : 
a re e g, whether or not Brunswick had received orders or money 


advantageous for a nation to adopt democracy. 2 true, it is singularly 
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noticed, the theorists whom I am discussing never abandon for a 
moment : ; 


; 1. To combat in the nation any pacifist spirit, any 
, Government suspected of sympathy with some attempt at 
k international arbitration, and more generally (though less 
frankly since the papal condemnation) any spirit of justice 
| and humanity, and other dissolvants of the military spirit 
and warlike virtues. í 
2. To shout incessantly that the nation is in danger, that 
the enemy is preparing to fall on us to-morrow, that our 
Governments must be imbecile not to perceive this or 
criminal not to admit it, that a terrible awakening is at 
hand, etc. 


A) Observe first that this last course of action is completely 
logical from the reactionary point of view. Those who wish to 
keep the people quiet and stifle their demands cannot evidently 
do better than constantly shout that the enemy is at the gate, 
and that this is the moment for “ discipline,” not for social 
problems. Observe also what a windfall for our reactionaries 
has been the formation of the German nation in the last fifty 
years, which enables them to brandish incessantly the spectre 
of a formidable neighbour polishing up its arms. One could 
say from one point of view that the Action Française merely 
lives on the work of Bismarck and is very ungrateful to him. 
How are these two courses of action received by the reaction- 
ary mass? The struggle with the pacifist spirit pleases the 
snobbish and literary reaction, and also the bourgeoisie whose 
interest it is to keep nationalism alive along with the fear of 
war, as these feelings create in the people an unconscious 
willingness to admit a social hierarchy, to accept command, 
and recognise a superior which is the exact state of mind which 
those who wish to go on exploiting the masses desire to see 
in them. As for constantly shouting that the enemy is at our 
gates, this delights the snobs and persons of lyrical tempera- 
ment, but tends to irritate the practical bourgeoisie. He wishes 
certainly to wave the spectre of war for the reasons which I E 
have given, but he does not want the spectre to become a 
reality, and thinks that those who never stop prophesying evil 
will eventually bring it about. In its heart of hearts the bour- 


ce 


1 I have developed this in La Trahison des Clercs. 
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geoisie is angry with the Action Frangaise for having prophesied 
the war of 1914 (if one always prophesies disaster, one will 
eventually prophesy correctly. This- was the strength of 
Cassandra.) The bourgeoisié would like to reply with the 
sailors of Saintonge to the lighthouse of Pontaillac: “ Cursed 
Cordovan, can you announce nothing but storms ? ” 

I would observe one further article of faith of the Action 
Française, the parent of the preceding ones, and one which is 
completely consistent with dislike of democracy. The exalta- 
tion of the chivalrous virtues (of which anti-semitism is only 
one aspect). This article, too, does not appeal to the bour- 
geoisie, which knows that its virtues are not of that order, and 
knows that everybody knows it. On the other hand, it delights 
the snobs and the men of letters. The positive part of re- 
actionary ideology consists in the following articles. France can 
only be saved, if saved she can be, by the re-establishment— 


(x1) Of absolute monarchy ; 

(2) Of the preponderance of Catholicism ; 

(3) Of the political inequality of different classes ; 
(4) Of the legalisation of respect for heredity. 

We should state at once that this position constitutes the only 
logical attitude of hostility of democracy. Especially the demand 
for the preponderance of a religion which tells the weak to 
accept the order of the strong, even when the latter are unworthy, 
is a wise course for authoritarians, who know what they want. 
Those who waver about these articles, who would be Satisfied 
with political equality for Catholics, and only want a constitu- 
tional monarchy in the real sense of the word, are but poor 
enemies of democracy. The remedies proposed by the Royalist 
programme, if they were merely supported as entailing the 
destruction of democracy, would have to be admitted, I think 
as valid beyond all dispute. But the destruction of democracy 
is only a means. The stated aim of the programme, which 
we are told, will certainly be achieved, is the “ Safety of France,” 
“< the return of Frenchmen to happiness and greatness.” That 
is incidentally the position which Royalism adopted the moment 
it set out to win back the nation. The notices stuck on to the 
walls of Paris on the night of the 13th Vendémiaire bore the 
words: “Frenchmen, take back your King and you will have 
peace and bread.” It is obvious that the above-mentioned 
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doctrines, the moment this last pretension is affirmed, become 
far more problematic. Let us see how they are received by 
people dissatisfied with the present state of affairs. 

The out-and-out reactionaries: adhere heart and soul (the 
nobles even more than the clericals) to this programme. They 
see that their privileges will be re-established and know very 
well that promises of safety for France are only there to satisfy 
the mob. Further, many of them sincerely believe that the 
restoration of their preponderance entails tpso facto the great- 
ness of France. 

Small tradesmen, by nature chauvinistic and anti-parlia- 
mentary, take very seriously (in as far as they are chauvinists) 
the part of the programme which promises the greatness of 
the nation, particularly in matters of external prestige and 
financial prosperity. Rightly or wrongly, they do not count 
overmuch on the Monarchy for providing these benefits. In 
their hearts they remain Bonapartist. The dogma of the King 
father of his people, ‘‘ whose interests are necessarily mingled 
with those of the nation,” is suspect to the small man since 
Varennes.? Also the image he has of the former court of Ver- 
sailles does not lead him to allow that the Monarchy “is the 
only régime that can possibly be economical.” * One might 
add that the preponderance of Catholicism in the State and 
the re-establishment of a privileged class are prodigiously dis- 
tasteful to him. But then he is not told much about these 
articles of faith. 

The bourgeoisie, which only cares about safeguarding its 
patrimony from the assault of the proletariat, might think the 
Monarchy so far a useful institution. But it is by no means 
enthusiastic about the Jegal hegemony of the clergy in the 
State, and still less about the re-establishment of a privileged 
class. There seems no reason to suppose that on these matters 
the bourgeoisie has greatly changed since the days of 


1 At the same time certain Catholics repudiate frankly any idea of a privileged 
position for themselves. (See the answer of Etienne Lang to the Action Frangaise 
(correspondent of June 10, 1908). 

2 What would it be if he knew any history? if he knew, for example, that under 
the Restoration the Bourbons added on to the national debt the sums spent by 
them during the emigration: 35,000,000 frs., or about 300,000,000 frs. in modern 
values? I am astonished that those who make a point of educating the people in — 
the hatred of kings do not make a point of this. x 

3 He also finds it difficult to allow (another article of the dogma) that the 


action of the monarch is independent of his person and “ functional rather than 


personal” (Maurras). 
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Charles X, when it revolted against the Sacrilege Law and 
illuminated its windows because the ministerial bill re-estab- f 
lishing the rights of primogeniture had come to grief.! On the PA 
other hand, the monarchical model has become the breviary of \ 
men of letters and fashion, who hate democracy. Particular Å 
favour has been shown to the article which asserts that monarchy —^ —— 
secures the strength of the nation in the world by continuity 

in foreign policy There again the doctrine conquers those i) 
whose hearts go out to fine logical constructions and who pay 

no heed to inconvenient facts. Further, the evocation of a | 
theocracy and a privileged society flatters a certain artistic or 
rather architectural sensibility. The logical construction here Į 
consists in reasoning on Monarchy in the abstract. Further, it ! 
is less easy to establish that such a monarchy necessarily leads 
a nation to happiness than to show that pure democracy neces- 
sarily leads it to ruin. 

The electoral mass, whose vote is indispensable to the reac- ! 
tionaries if they give up the idea of restoring the past by vio- 
lence, seems scarcely more affected by the promises of the 
monarchist programme than were the readers of the 13th 


+ One cannot consider too deeply the reception accorded by the nation to this 
project, about which the minister in charge rightly said that its object was to 
oppose a barrier to the progress of democracy, which was growing more threatening 
daily, and to give Royalty in its struggle with democracy the necessary support of 
an order of privileged citizens. We know the unanimity with which France 
Tose against this motion. Villèle, in consternation, wrote to a friend: “ Egoism 
isrampant. Nothing can be done to restore the feeling for hierarchy ” (Vaulabelle, 
op cit., t. iv, p. 215). 

* One perceives the false assumptions underlying this article. 1. Thatthe foreign 
policy of a monarchy is necessarily continuous at least under the same monarch 
(as if the foreign policy of Richelieu continued that of Luynes or the policy of 
Choiseul that of Fleury). 2. That a continuous foreign policy is necessarily an 
advantage (as if a policy could not be at the same time continuous and deplorable). 
On the foreign policy of the French kings, an answer to the dogmas of the Action 
Française can be found in A. Mathiez, La Monarchie et le politique nationale 
(Alcan, 1917), and Ch. v. Langlois, La Tradition de la France: Questions d’ Histoire 
et d’Enseignement, etc., vol. i. (Hachette, 1908). 

| =e I have before me a manifesto of the Action Française intended for distribu- 
| tion in the streets. Nothing is discussed save theoretic monarchy; not a word 
: about the government of the French kings. For instance, we are told of the benefits 
caused by the monarchy’s summoning regularly the States-General. But we are 
never told that as a matter of fact the French monarchy summoned them five 
| times in eight hundred years, and, on the last two occasions at least, most unwill- 
Í ely Hee aly, the French monarchists seem to have $ 
j o regain power they must speak to the masses of the Monarch as it mi 
f as it, in fact, was. In 1797 Louis XVIII wrote to Pehee es ES a mt 
people] the constitution of the State, which is only calumniated because it is not 
| appreciated. Teach the people to distinguish between it and t 
3 has long been established among us.” 
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Vendémiaire posters one hundred and fifty years ago. In as 
far as they listen at all to the doctors who develop the virtue 
3 of these articles, they seem to answer, like Voltaire, that these 
doctors seem to have established that monarchy is the best 
j form of government when the monarch is called Marcus 
Aurelius ; and they add, with that irreverent person, that it 
i matters very little to a poor man whether he be devoured by 
3 one lion or a hundred rats. Also the workman has little taste 
for a doctrine which has nothing to say about the social problem 
\ save that the strength of a country depends on there being 
men who order and men who obey, and that nature has seen 
to it that the working classes are not in the first category. 
He is certainly told that in returning to his former submission, 
notably to the guild system, he will be happier, freer, and even, 
ultimately, more sovereign (for the sovereignty of the people 
is promised). But apparently he is not convinced. Also 
apparently the doctrine of the King “father of all his subjects,” 
and the ‘impartial arbiter in disputes between capital and 
labour,” cuts little ice in the workshop, any more than the 
theory according to which “ the most serious guarantees of all 
the rights of the humble are bound up with the safety and 
well-being of those in power.” ? 

I will now notice a quite different article of reactionary 
ideology—the statement that whatever has any literary value 
in France derives consciously or unconsciously from the monar- 
chist spirit ; that all literature in so far as it has its roots in 
democracy is of low quality.s This article, of which Maistre 
and Bonald never thought, does the greatest honour to the 
genius of its inventors. It inevitably binds to the monarchist 
idea a great number of Frenchmen who wish to be known for 
possessing that literary taste which carries such tremendous 
prestige in their country. While it has no interest for the 
practical reactionary, it greatly fortifies men of letters and men 
of the world in their contempt for democracy. One may say 
that this article has been a complete success. 

Reactionary ideology goes further. It asserts that respect 


1 Letter to M. Griu, Counsellor of the Grand Council, author of a book called 
Les Vrais principes du gouvernement francais demontiés par les raisons et par les 
faits (1777)- : , : 

2 Ch. Maurras, Le Dilemme de Marc Sagnier, p. Xiv. ; 

3 I say “ in so far as ” because the doctrine allows high quality to certain authors 
of democratic temper (P. L. Courier, Anatole France, G. Duhamel, but not in so far 
as they give proof of that temper. 
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cratic principles is necessarily bound up with great | 
al ETOT aad that- intellectual strength necessarily | 
entails adhesion to monarchist dogmas. There again it cannot w 
be denied that the manæœuvre'has had some success. Certainly 
to-day in so-called elegant society anyone who wishes to be 
thought intellectual is bound to profess a most complete con- ~~~ 
tempt for the principles of democracy and a sovereign pity 
for those who assent to them. It is true to say that to-day the 
mysticism of democracy is completely dead in the drawing- 
rooms. Certainly it was never very healthy there.t 
I have said that for purposes of discussion I have taken | 
reactionary mysticism in its simplest expression, as this is the 
only form in which it has any chance of touching the masses. 
And, as a matter of fact, the doctrine is far more subtle when 
it is being presented to the faithful. Then it does not say that 
the monarchical régime will certainly bring safety to France; 
it only says that monarchy is the condition without which the 
nation can hope for nothing. With an audience possessed of 
any education, some attention has to be paid to the contra- 
dictions of history. It is obviously wise not to stress this 
restriction before the masses, even the reactionary masses. It 
is doubtful if they would consent to the effort, even the tiny 
effort perhaps, which upsetting a régime entails, if it was to 
restore another, under which happiness is no more than possible. 
The theorists of reaction, when they profess the four articles 
noted above, have adopted, as I said, the only logical attitude 
consistent with a hatred of democracy. They have gone one 
better. They have condemned non-Catholic Christianity, the 
Christianity of the Gospels? which is a perfectly consistent 
gesture for the enemy of democracy, as the mysticism of the 
Gospel is exactly the same at bottom as the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. By that means, too, they have attracted to 
themselves a pleiad of writers, society people, and young per- 
sons, with souls which love logic more than practical results, ~ 
and whose Nietzschean romanticism makes Christian morals 


1! There should be noted among these opposition factors in society the freedom 


of mind which one is supposed to show in criticising the régime, whatever the A 
régime may be. Tacitus had already noted this: “Evil speaking attracts because ` 
t mae a false air of independence”’ (“ Maliprati falsa species libertatis inest,” Va 

ist. I. 1). i $ 

2 Non-Catholic Christianity is odious (Dilemme, p. 21). ¥ 

2 See the article “ Democratie ” by H. Baudrillart in the Dictionnaire générale \ 


de la politique by Maurice Block. 
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appear ridiculous. But in so doing they have alienated a whole 
class of conservatives, who certainly have no wish whatever 
to put the precepts of Jesus into practice, but find it eminently 
impolitic to say so outright. Nothing shows better than this 
how greatly the theorists of royalty prefer the haughty plea- 
sures of the logician to the task of trying to bring about the 
union of the reactionary world, and as a result their own vic- 
tory, on which the safety of the nation is made to depend. 
One of them is said to have cried, ‘‘ What do our defeats matter ? 
We have immense intellectual fun.” They too proclaim, at 
least in their heart, ‘‘ Let France perish rather than a principle.” 1 

Finally, I will touch on one important trait of reactionary 
ideologists, their tone of lofty assurance, of entire certainty, and 
above all of supreme insolence, their sovereign contempt for 
whoever does not agree with them—a tone that is evidently 
commanded by the very nature of the doctrine, one which it 
has always adopted, but which its present ministers, who 
have been liberated from all good taste by romanticism and 
democracy, have developed to a point unknown before. This 
tone greatly impresses a whole generation of young people for 
whom violent affirmation is a sign of truth. Further contempt 
for one’s adversary shows itself in insults, menaces, threats of 
thrashings and the cutting off of ears and noses, all of which 
things go to the heads of these agitated spirits, for whom the 
true dialectician is Jean-sans-Peur, who, according to the 
chronicler, came to plead sword in hand. 

Finally, the doctors of the Action Française preach armed 
action against the democratic régime and thus conquer those 
young Frenchmen who have been seen under every Government, 
who adore a tradition, and consider “thrashing the watch” 
the sign of a patrician spirit. 


III. CONCLUSION 


To sum up. As I look at the combined action of the senti- 
mental and ideological oppositions, I think I can say that 
democracy has at present the following adversaries to meet in 


France: 


(1) Members of the old privileged orders (the nobles, and 
still more the clergy), whose conviction in the legitimacy of 


1 For example, when they caused Kerillis to lose his seat by going one better. 
The leaders of the Action Française might be called the Bolsheviks of order. 
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ir privileges and resentment for the régime which dis- | 
eae eek are fortified by the doctrines of the Action 

angaise. s 
A group of fashionable people, men of letters, meta- 
physical souls, and artists who are organically hostile to 
our régime and to whom rough theorists have come bring- 
ing a rectilineal ideology, to which they are spiritually i 
sensitive, a syllogistic apparatus, which centuples anim- 
adversion. On the other hand, the same process which 
excites their passions and transforms them into an idea, 
satisfies and frequently kills the passion by so doing. This i 
often happens to lovers of abstractions. I have the feeling 
that many men of letters have glutted their hatred of 
democracy once they have repeated the five series of reasons, 
which, according to them, are fatal to the régime, and gained A 
for themselves, by adhering to these reasons, a reputation TE 
for intellectual superiority and breathed out all their con- d 
tempt for whoever differs from them. Still, in a country i 
where literature is a superstition and men of letters are the 
objects of a cult, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the hatred of democracy shown by an important part of 
their corporation is negligible as a factor making for 
action. 

3. A group of young people, partisans of, and apparently 
trained for, direct action, notably for street warfare, and 
who might, it is not quite unreasonable to suppose, succeed 
one day, by a happy concatenation of circumstances, and, s 
despite the means of defence at the disposal of modern a 
governments, succeed in getting control of the strategic l 
points of the French administrative system. But appar- 

_ ently their leaders do not encourage them, at any rate 
for the moment, if I may judge by the recent declaration Y 
of one of them, who refused the opportunity offered of ; 
starting a civil war, ‘‘ in order not to shed French blood.” 1 


All the same, I think the real danger for democracy still 
comes from the bourgeoisie growing alarmed at the progress of 
the working class, and from its possible alliance with the small 
men who dislike Parliament and want a leader—an alliance 
which would be naturally swollen, at the proper moment, by 


1 Declaration by M. Léon Daudet from the balcony of i i 
the time of his surrender (June 13, 1927) e Pranal et 
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the noble and the clerical. In a word, I think the real da 
is still Cæsarism and Boulangism ; and this danger will incr 
the day the theorists of out-and-out reaction disappear. Fo 
they, with their avowed loathing of democracy, compromisı 
the cunning kind, which in France is the only kind, and seize 
for the advantage of a royalism as sterile as it is logical force 
which but for them would pass to Czsarism. E 

All this time I have only spoken of the dangers that come 
from the Right, which, needless to say, are the least of the 
dangers to democracy. E 
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_ Design and Performance | 
= J. F. C. KRUSE ; } | 
UDGING from the way in which it is generally used, I ~~ j 
Jem inclined to think that the word “ performance, in 
relation to motor cars, has an unduly restricted meaning 
for the majority of motorists. Apart from reliability, in fact, 
most motorists appear to judge performance from the point 
of view of maximum speed or from the point of view of economy. 
These two factors seem to sum up the demands that the average | 
motorist makes of the manufacturer. A motorist may have | 
the right car and be satisfied without discerning the fine points 
in performance that have produced this satisfaction. Another 


motorist may have a mediocre car, and demand little of it, “ae 
and although a vague dissatisfaction occasionally may take Y 
possession of him (as for instance when with much reversing LS 


and wheel twisting he is trying to extricate himself from a 

parking place), a lack of experience of other and better cars 

leaves him with the semi-conscious belief that all cars are thus. 
The average motorist is not very critical in regard to the 

performance of his car, outside the two points mentioned above, 

—the one affecting his prestige as a motorist, the other his 

pocket. Comparison with another car of different make 

probably will engender only a feeling of loyalty towards his own 

which will prompt him to endow it with virtues it does not | 

possess. His purchase of a car, within the limits of his r 

exchequer, is based mainly on the manufacturers’ enthusiasm 

for their creation, communicated through the advertisements 

or through the agents. A single trial run on an excellent road, 

and up a hill the demonstrator knows by heart, bears out all 

that the manufacturers claim, and thus` the public helps the 


manufacturer to continue to turn out mediocre productions 4 
for its uncritical satisfaction. i 
The most important features of a car are not all under the yw 


bonnet, nor are they all to be discovered on our British roads. 
A British owner will lift the bonnet of his new eight-cylinder 
X.Y.Z. and show you with pride its clean outline, although the a 
car may fall to pieces on its first Continental tour ; but the 

owner of an American car, if, for some reason, he should raise : 
the bonnet, does not attempt to persuade his friends that there § 
Js an esthetic quality in an engine that appears to be made 

IIO 
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of tin. Yet the American car may survive the test of 
Continental roads better than our own products. Only long 
> Continental tours discover these good and bad points. Tf this 
fact were appreciated more genefally by British manufacturers 
we should realise that it is this lack of knowledge of Continental, 
indeed all extra-Britain conditions, that bars our cars from 

European and Colonial markets. No amount of race track 
testing can replace long Continental road testing. 

One arrives at the assumption, after driving a great variety 
of makes of cars, that the maxim of most manufacturers the 

| world over is “ Design the Engine and the Chassis will take 

care of itself.” Thus we have cars to-day whose engines 
incorporate the latest ideas borrowed from racing practice or 
aircraft design, built into chassis that show little advance from 
j the early days of the industry ; the principle of suspension, 
al indeed, being the same as that in vogue in coaching and pre- 
afi coaching days. Of the many, only a handful of firms have 
dared to embark on the dark waters of unorthodox chassis — 
design. Of these, such firms as Lancia, Austro-Daimler, 
Bucciali, Cottin Desgouttes, and Alvis are worthy of mention, 
| and are deserving of the success their courageous experimenting 
should bring them. The long hesitancy that accompanied the 
introduction of four-wheel brakes is also accompanying the 
introduction of individual wheel-springing, and that conservative 
bogey that holds in check the majority of motor manufacturers 
gives them rein at the moment only in the direction of maximum 
speed. 

Witten engine design demands greater and greater maximum 
speed and increased acceleration. In the last few years 
maximum speed has leapt from 60 to 80 and from ĝo to 100 
miles an hour (I speak only of the speed of standard cars on 
the road), and at roo miles per hour the manufacturers are 
not happy, and cars are now appearing with an advertised 
standard performance of IIo, 115, 125, and 135 miles per hour. 

+ To what purpose? The maximum speeds of most cars to-day 
are, indeed, greater than is required ; in the case of the smaller < 
cars they are rather more than ample for every practical 

purpose ; in the case of the larger cars they are far in excess | 
of the presents needs of the motorist, or the present condition 
of roads and traffic. A maximum speed of 85 miles per hour 
for cars over five-litre engine capacity is ample for every — 
condition of high-speed touring, while cars of lesser capacity — 
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need little more than 75 miles per hour, accompanied by good 
acceleration, to enable them to maintain high touring averages 
of, and even in excess of, 40 m.p.h. which, on a day’s run, is 
the maximum average a good and careful driver can hope to 
maintain with safety and comfort, either here or on the 
Continent. To some these speeds may appear much too high, 
to others ridiculously low ; but in view of the speeds that can 
be attained to-day on cars such as the Bentley Six, Mercedes, 
and other makes of cars, and the small difference in the touring 
averages that these cars can maintain on a long day’s run 
compared with certain other cars with a maximum speed of 
25, 35, and even 45 m.p.h. less than these giants, it is clear 
that the average is controlled more by conditions of roads, 
and considerations of safety, than by very high maximum 
speeds. Much experience of fast long distance touring has 
fixed this average of 40 m.p.h. in my mind as approaching the 
limit of safety. Higher averages are done daily on the 
Continent, but not even the perpetrators of these averages 
will suggest that they were attained with safety, or were in 
the best interests either of the driver, the public at large, 
or motoring as a whole. 

In spite of these highly adequate and efficient engines, made 
with varying details of design by hundreds of different firms, 
there are not half a dozen cars in the world that can claim first 
place in a critical motorist’s garage. 

I have owned and driven a good many cars of varying make 
and design in the pursuit of my only hobby (“ motoring ’’), 
and it has been a surprisingly simple matter to pick out the 
one or two cars that will pass the critical test of a long 
Continental tour without showing one or two distinct flaws 
in its make-up. I have driven many thousands of miles such 
cars as the old Silver Ghost Rolls, the newer Phantom Rolls, 
and the 20 h.p. Rolls, the “ S” and “SS” Mercedes, the Bentley 
4% litre and six-cylinder cars, the Isotta Fraschini, the Hispano, 
Lancia, Bugatti, Alfa Romeo, Sunbeam, etc., in many cases 
a number of cars of the same make, so that various individual 
differences in chassis could be discounted. In all these cars, 
there are a number of good features which present themselves 
to individual taste. Acceleration, high maximum speed, good 
chassis balance, are features of most of these makes ; but it is 
easy to eliminate all but one or two from this list in the final 
judgment which much touring must decide. In fact, among 
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all the above cars, and many others that I have driven (but 
not necessarily owned), two cars stand out beyond all others 


in all-round performance and the general satisfaction they give _ 


to an owner, whether he drives himself or prefers to be driven. 
These two cars are the Rolls Royce and the Lancia Lambda. 
Although there is a great difference in price between these 
two cars, their performance coincides in almost every point. 

I may take the requirements of all-round performance in the 
following order: Reliability of engine and chassis; adequate 
springing and shock absorbing to give the maximum of comfort 
on good and bad roads and safety at high speed ; good chassis 


“ balance ” to give safety on wet roads (how little have wet — 


and greasy roads to do with skidding !) ; adequate cooling to 
enable long climbs to be made or much traffic work without 
overheating the engine ; a good third gear performance (not less 
than 55 m.p.h.) ; a direct or almost direct steering (it is almost 
impossible to correct a skid with low-geared steering) 
sufficiently light not to give fatigue on long runs and con- 
structed so as to transmit the minimum of road shock to 


the driver ; adequate chassis length to allow of a comfort- | 


able four-seater body to be fitted; an adequate petrol tank 
with a conveniently placed filler (not under the bonnet 
or under the seat as in a number of the smaller British cars, 
nor in the centre of the rear tank so that luggage has to be 


removed to fill up); and, last but not least, a good turning — 


circle, so that the car can be manceuvred easily on sinuous 
roads, in garages, and in any restricted space. Although it 
may be that each make of car possesses all or most of these 
features according to their manufacturers, it is the degree to 
which they possess these that must count in singling out the 
cars, and so far I cannot be too emphatic in stating that only 
the Rolls Royce and Lancia Lambda survive every demand 
I have made of a car; and these two cars alone, much as I 


enjoy driving a number of other makes of cars, are the only — 


cars I would take on a Continental tour of any description. 


It may be suggested here that Continental touring is not © 
the Ultima Thule of either motorist or manufacturer. It is — 
true that not everybody desires to, or can, take a car across ~ 


to the Continent for a holiday. Nevertheless, I am of the 
opinion that long testing upon Continental roads alone can 
develop a car on the lines it should progress. The fact that 


Rolls Royce and Lancia owe their superiority to this method — 
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of testing their chassis before going into production is sufficient 
of this statement. im 

He 4 significant that the Rolls Royce is the only British car 
with an international reputation, founded solely on public 
service, as distinguished from exploits on the race track. Yet 
the design of this car is, in many respects, not up-to-date. 
Here we have a six-cylinder engine of roughly 64 litres capacity 
with an R.A.C. rating of 43 h.p., with push-rod operated over- 
head valves (considered by advanced motorists to be almost 
obsolete) ; with an acceleration that can only be described as 
mediocre, and with a maximum speed in the middle eighties. 
Its cantilever springing, while giving great comfort on straight 
roads, leaves something to be desired on corners and highly 
cambered surfaces. Compared to another car of similar capacity 
it may be said to have an inferior superficial performance. Yet, 
in spite of these deficiencies the Rolls maintains its supreme 
reputation, and indubitably there is no car made to-day any- 
where in the world which can approach it in regard to reliability, 
comfort, ease of handling, and quality of workmanship. 

It is interesting to compare the method adopted by Rolls 
Royce to reach this stage of perfection, through exhaustive 
road tests abroad, and that of a number of well-known firms 
who evolve their cars on the race track. It has always been a 
debatable point to what degree racing has advanced the general 
cause of motoring. The success of American cars and a car 


| like the Rolls is pointed to as an argument against racing, 


but it is a truth that the touring car of to-morrow will contain 
some of the features of the racing car of to-day, and all due 
acknowledgment must be made to this field of enterprise. 
My experience, however, points to a definite inferiority in touring 
qualities of cars produced by firms who owe their reputation to 
Facing success, and this is easily understandable. Track-racing 
experience develops speed and reliability, but the ultimate 
destination of the car is the road, and only the road can produce 
the ideal car. High speed demands factors in chassis design 
which are inimical to comfort and ease of handling on the 
toad, such as specially hard springing, short wheel base, and high- 
gear ratios. The racing of so-called standard cars, which at 
present is extremely popular, has little to recommend it, except 
from the point of view of publicity or as a sport. From the 
latter point of view it is excellent. The method adopted by 
Fiat, Mercedes, Delage, Sunbeam, etc., of building special 
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cars for racing purposes, with experimental features which may 
be incorporated later in standard design, has more to recommend 
it. Owing to the great cost of these special cars, this form 
of racing appears to be falling into disrepute and is being 
replaced by the cheaper and more deceptive racing of standard 
cars. The two finest sports cars in the world—the Alfa Romeo 
and Mercedes—have been evolved from specially built racing cars. 

While cars of other makes are winning races or building 
special racing cars there is hardly a month in the year when 
some Rolls Royce (sent out from the works with “ sealed ” 
bonnet, containing some new experimental features) is not 
undergoing the rigorous test of 10,000 miles or more of the 
worst European roads. These “ mystery ” cars may be seen 
occasionally in out-of-the-way corners of Europe, the Balkans 
or the Alps, and one hears occasional rumours of the special 
points that are being tested and that may never reach the 
public. Their drivers are sworn to secrecy, but somehow little 
things leak out. It was thus that one heard of the “ Phantom ” 
silently wending its way through Europe several years before 
it reached the public. One such mystery car, reputed to embody 
certain wonderful features, has been creeping about the Continent 
for many months,and rumour has it that the public may presently 
be astonished with anew super sports car beside which all other 
big sports cars will appear obsolete. To this method of testing, 
Rolls owe their great success and enduring reputation. 

Similar conditions have produced the Lancia Lambda. 
Although a much cheaper car than the Rolls, the Lancia, 
owing to its peculiar chassis construction, has the same 
luxurious comfort on smooth roads, and is infinitely more 
comfortable on very bad roads, on corners, and steeply cambered 
roads. The qualities of this little car have to be discovered, 
but once discovered the car’s amazing performance ensures it 
an enthusiastic and constant public. 

Conceived by a racing driver of much experience, the Lancia 
may be said to have been bred on the atrocious mountain roads 
of Italy, and no car in the world can be handled on these roads 
like a Lancia. From an engineering point of view it breaks 
all known practice in chassis design, and failure was prophesied _ 
for it by the motoring hierarchy. The chassis and major part < 
of the body are made out of pressed steel, which ensures — 
enormous strength and great rigidity, with tubular members | 


for the front and rear springs. Its great success was achieved 
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by the method of individually springing the front wheels by 
erpendicular coil springs mounted in cylinders, which gave an 


traordinary degree of riding comfort and, most important, iF | 
Meese oe as small as that of a London taxicab. 
Unquestionably, of all the cars I have ever handled, and I I if 


include the Rolls, there is no car in the world that can be driven i 
with such ease, lack of fatigue, and real comfort on roads that 
would be impossible to other cars, nor is there a car so easy 
to handle in restricted places. ey 
The question of steering lock, in my opinion, is one of great 
importance, and the Rolls Royce alone of big cars in the world 
has been successful in incorporating such a feature in its chassis 
design. Although a number of sports cars built abroad have 
an adequate lock (especially the Bugatti and Alfa Romeo), | 
so few cars have this feature that it is not until one has driven Fi 
a car with a turning circle of about 30 feet that one realises ¥ 
what an enormous difference it makes to the pleasure of driving, é 
and what a gap its absence creates. be ad 
An efficiently designed engine which has been conscientiously aw 
tested before it goes into production needs little alteration 3 
for a number of years. In its twenty-two years of existence 
Rolls Royce have produced only two modifications of their 
original design, one an entirely new lower horse-powered chassis, w 
the other the “ Phantom.” The Isotta and Hispano have * 
changed practically nothing in their post-war engines. Yet 
we can turn to hundreds of other makes of cars that have 
changed their engine design and their radiator pattern with i 
such disconcerting frequency that a two-year-old model is 
often obsolete. An annual motor show is often blamed for | 
this, and it may be that the haste to get new models ready for 
the show and to keep abreast of competitors produces the 
hurried and imperfect testing which necessitates constant 
alteration of design. The fact remains that it is the public A 
that pays for these changes in the greatly reduced second-hand } 
value of the cars they own. If a motor Owner were asked to ~~~ 
contribute several hundreds for experimental purposes yearly | 
to the firm that built his car, he would be indignant, yet this | 
is what he really does. A number of large cars, here and in Hi Y 
America, are just as guilty in this respect as smaller cars. The 
recent hurried changing of four-cylinder or six-cylinder models to i 
eight cylinders is an example. Ihave yet to find any advantage 
that an eight possesses over a six in actual road work, and the 
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fact that Rolls Royce experimented with an eight-cylinder 
engine for a long time before deciding there was no justification 
for changing their six to an eight would tend to indicate that 
many manufacturers are using the public for their experiments 
in this direction. An eight-cylinder engine, however, has a 
distinct advantage over the four-cylinder, and I think there 
is little doubt that the four-cylinder will be as extinct as the 
Irish Elk within a very few years. 

I cannot close this article without reference to performances 
of sports cars I have tried. In this category, there is the same 
marked difference between the performance of the majority 
and the performance of the few, and, curiously enough, there 
are two cars here that stand out beyond others, i.e. the Mercedes 
and the Alfa Romeo. Both these qualify, as no other sports 
cars do, as excellent touring cars, with the exception of restricted 
body space, and in the case of the Mercedes a certain amount 
of fatigue in driving on a long day’s run. In the Mercedes 
one has a massive engine of 7-1 litres with a standard maximum 
speed of 125 m.p.h. and colossal acceleration. It is, at present, 
the fastest car on the road and, withal, surprisingly easy to 
handle in traffic, an attribute that is not often the possession 
of a high-speed sports car. The little Alfa Romeo, however, is 
unquestionably the sports car par excellence, and its engine 
design an advance on that of the Mercedes. There is probably 
no sports car to-day with the same acceleration, same superior 
balance to its chassis, and that has the same ease of handling, 
whether on the track or on the road. At the moment it is 
earning a long-deserved success in the racing world; but 
although it is a high-speed sports car, that can win races against 
much bigger and more expensive cars, only a restricted body 
space disqualifies me from including it as a third car in the 
world’s best touring cars. 

Summing up my experience I can say that even in the best 
cars there are still points lacking to make them perfect. 
At present I can conceive my perfect car as consisting of a 
Lancia Lambda chassis incorporating either a Mercedes “SS ~ 


engine or an Alfa Romeo engine similar to the new two-litre 


model, but raised in capacity to six litres, built by Rolls Royce. 
If such a car existed I would cease to look further afield, and 


pie 
re 


my future would be one of peace with only one car, instead of 
several, each of which lacks some point which another possesses. 
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The Position of the Artist 
in America 


JOHN GOULD; FLETCHER een. 
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ONSIDERED from the standpoint of a dispassionate 
(C observer, with a certain amount of experience, the position 
of the artist in such a country as the United States seems 
designed to prove current theories of the relationship of social 
function and individual psychology. For the American 
business man, with his social prestige and power, tends more 
and more to acquire the function of the creative artist and 
to achieve fame and influence; whereas the American artist, 
without social prestige, and aiming rather at the individual 
good life than at power, tends more and more to take up the 
rôle of a destructive critic, and to stand alone and without 
influence in his opposition to prevailing American standards. = 
The psychological reason for this curious inversion of rôles is G i 
¥ 


interesting to trace in all its ramifications. 

I have heard an intelligent critic of American life, a man 
with an ingrained belief that democracy is capable of producing 3 
its own appropriate forms of culture, inveigh against the i 
American poet and artist on the grounds that he too readily 
assumes that he represents a species set apart from the rest 
of mankind. If this is an error, it at least is a pardonable one, 
so far as America is concerned. For art in America suffers 
from an ingrained inferiority complex. At the beginning, 
such American culture as existed was predominantly colonial ; 
that is to say, the small portion of the American public that 
was interested in such matters depended largely on England 


and France for guidance and confined itself almost entirely , 
to a close imitation of literary and artistic fashions gleaned 
from abroad. With the coming of the Revolution, all this x 


Í 
was changed. The American artists henceforth set themselves | 
to the search for a new form of consciousness. This search | 
was individualistic, like everything else in America. jl 
The Revolution, and the consequent immense expansion of | 
the frontier, turned the gaze of the American artist inward. | 
This led directly to the first rift in the American consciousness. 
Some, like Irving, innately feeling the older forms of European 
118 
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culture more congenial to their temperaments than the raw 
and disorganised society that was growing up about them, 
directed their interest backward towards the European past ; 
others, like Cooper, interested in the fresh romantic possibilities 
of the new frontier, broke new ground in creative art, while in 
theory they remained contemptuously critical of the democratic 
developments that were taking place about them. These two 
attitudes have persisted throughout American cultural history ; 
their reconcilement has never been effected. One finds an 
echo of the same divergence in two such recent figures as 
Henry James and Mark Twain. 

The fact that the United States, in its physical development, 
grew up sharing the same language as England, sentimentally 
bound to France by ties of common alliance, mentally curious 
about its own Spanish background, and—thanks to an early 
and very important immigrational influx—capable of sharing 
a certain metaphysical bent with the Germans—has dictated, 
for the rest, the highly provisional and experimental character 
of most American art. It is obvious that no European synthesis 
has ever existed, except in an ideal sense ; even a Goethe was 
essentially more German than Italian, and a Shakespeare more 
English than universal. The perfect American artist would 
have to effect a synthesis of the whole European past and at 
the same time add to it some trait peculiarly American. 
Emerson alone sketched out the programme ; his essential aim 
was to absorb all the best that had been thought and done 
before, and to add to it a peculiarly American trait, the self- 
reliance of the pioneer. But Emerson had neither the physical 
stamina, nor the temperament, nor the imagination, to do 
more than describe this scheme; and everyone since has 
lacked some element of the necessary all-embracing experience. 

The difficulty, then, with American art is that it never 
embraces more than a single facet of the American consciousness. 
The Americans themselves are more keenly aware of this than 
any of the Europeans, and a great part of their own fascination 
and interest in their own countrymen is due to the hope, always 
latent but never expressed, that somewhere among them may 
be found the intellectual leader who will finally explain America 
to the Americans. As one of the most recent and outstanding 
of American critics, Mr. Waldo Frank, has put it in his recent 


Re-Discovery of America, America lacks “the sense of the | 
£ 


Whole,” and it is only through a sense of the Whole that great 
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art can be attained. Unfortunately, however, for Mr. Frank’s 
thesis, such a sense is quite unattainable in America, thanks 
to the vastness and climatic variety of the country, the varied 
racial strains that co-exist together, the differences in religious 
outlook, and the great economic divergence between the rich 
and the poor. America will not fall, however you may try to 
make it, into a single uniform pattern, such as most European 
countries possess. Or, if it does, such a pattern is external, 
a question of standardised business practice, rather than of 
true and spiritual co-operation. 


II 


An instinctive understanding of self, as Mr. Frank has pointed 
out, is the only proper basis for any understanding of the 
whole; and Americans, above all, tend to lack that under- 
standing to a supreme degree. Indeed, they are rather in the 
position, as regards themselves, of a man watching his own 
face in a mirror and wondering what sort of grimace he is 
going to pull next. It is this trait of not being able to under- 


stand themselves fully that has led many European observers ~ 


mistakenly to class them as a childlike people, only emerging 
to mental and spiritual adolescence. Few of the judgments 
concerning America have been so fatally wrong as this. For 
America is, in most respects, mentally not immature at all, 
but rather over-mature, sophisticated to the point of irony ; 
only it is spiritually unable, thanks to its racial and geographical 
divergence, to achieve a synthesis of its own physical and 
mental problems. 

This assertion may be easily tested by the fact that most 
Americans of the intellectual class tend to grasp something 
that comes to them from abroad more readily than they under- 
stand anything essentially derived from their own country. 
That which is European is brought to them with the sanction 
of an organised tradition and a certain racial instinct and 
quality behind it. The intelligent American, who is still in 
some part of his consciousness racially akin to his European 
forbears, immediately accepts it, for its own sake rather than 
for the sake of its bearings on his own peculiar situation. For 
example, an intelligent American like Mr. Mencken, may be 
an avowed Nietzschean in his attitude towards democracy, and 
may at the same time denounce President Wilson for his 
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autocratic interference with personal liberty—as if the first 
idea of Nietzscheanism, as Mussolini, Nietzsche’s chief disciple 
in Europe to-day, can testify, is not always and invariably 
to re-establish autocracy and successfully interfere with personal 
liberty ! Similarly, another intelligent American may be 
openly in his own attitude an avowed atheist ; yet let only 
some rabidly Protestant persecution of the Jews or Catholics 
take place, and he will instantly rush to the defence of these 
highly organised religions! In other words, the American’s 
philosophy or cultural sense in no way coincides with his 
social alignment. The former is still largely European ; it is 
only the latter, alas, that makes of him an American. 

So we have established the paradox that while the American 
public is prepared to accept and pay for a very considerable 
amount of European art, the American artist or writer must 
be prepared to languish, so far as America is concerned, unless 
he can achieve, thanks to his originality of outlook, some 
form of recognition abroad. The cycle of American taste is 
certainly a most peculiar one. An American artist, say a 
Whitman or a Whistler, is born and creates certain works. 
These slowly permeate the European consciousness. When 
they have arrived at the point of actually influencing European 
art-practice, of begetting imitators and camp-followers, they 
penetrate again from Europe into America. By this time, 
their original creator is usually dead, and the impulse he started 
has in any case lost much of its vitality. This sufficiently 
explains why America is in theory, and in theory only, radically 
experimental in culture. In actual practice, her cultural ties 
tend to be conservative to the point of inane academicism. 

The American artist stands therefore in a cultural dilemma. 3 
Economically, he is neither better nor worse off than his 
European brother. Whether it would not have paid most of 
the so-called civilised countries to have kept a few artists alive 
on pensions during the past century, rather than disburse such 
huge sums for armies, navies, and institutions for the unfit, 
is a question I fortunately do not have to discuss. The 
American artist has to take his chance of success or failure in 


a world where the rewards are not to the idealist and the devoted _ 


to a cause, but to the opportunist and the politician. The 


question he has to settle is whether he is to take the short- 
range view and appeal to a public who knows already what to ; 
expect from the cultured type; or whether he will refuse to 
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conform to a fixed academic standard and make some new 
standard for himself which will eventually appeal to the world 
at large. If he follows the former path, he will, like Longfellow 
and Sargent, be successful in’ his lifetime and obtain ease and 
affluence; if the latter, he must resign himself, like Thoreau 
and Poe, to a lifetime of misunderstanding, and a growing 
posthumous renown, coming not through his own countrymen 
but through Europe. In either case, he has to take sides in 
the struggle that has gone on since the days when Poe bitterly 
mocked his own countrymen for their esthetic parasitism upon 
such organs of culture as Blackwood’s Magazine. He has 
either to conform to some ready-made cultural pattern or to 
totally ignore the public in the very act of creation. Both 
attitudes are, artistically speaking, entirely wrong. 

Moreover, the American artist is at an initial disadvantage 
in so far as he has to compete for fame with some European 
artist working in the same field. The American public, or 
that portion of it which is seriously interested in art, is far 
more likely to understand the European art-practitioner than 
to give either intelligent encouragement or criticism to the 
native American who embarks on the same field. This is 
partly because of the slow-dying forms of Puritan prejudice 
against all ways of art-expression, which still hold a great 
portion of the country in their grip; and hence also against 
the artist, as a valueless waster of time, which view prevailed 
at least up to 1900 for the overwhelming majority of Americans. 
The view that only in Europe will art ever amount to much 
arises also from the fact, dimly perceived, that in Europe art 
has had for a longer time a direct social influence on the 
organisation of the community—a situation that is never 
likely to be the case in America, where pioneer pragmatism is 
more important. In any case, it seems to be taken for granted 
by most Americans that if a painter is French he must be 
better than his corresponding fellow-American ; if a writer is 
English, he must be better than an American writer; if a 
musician is German or Slav, he must be better than an American 
musician. Against this view the attitude of the American 
artist is certain to react in the direction of meaningless 
a, or to harden into meaningless repetition a a 
T pa: Ninety per cent. of the successful American writers 
| N gay have merely turned into a formula the original 

1tude embodied in their early work. Witness such 
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divergent talents as Mr. Cabell, Mr. Dreiser, and Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson. 


II. 


Yet another danger to the American artist type has been 
the danger of concentration upon purely urban culture, which 
has been present in American life ever since the Civil War. 
The older American culture was provincial, and it is easy to 
see how valuable such provincial culture can be for a country 
so vast and sparsely settled and divergent in aims and ways 
of living as America then was. But since the coming of 
industrialism, only a few of the great eastern cities have a 
sufficiency of art galleries, bookshops, theatres, concerts, 
and such imaginative outlets for the art-practitioner, and it 
is only in these that the creative aspirant can hope for oppor- 
tunities for recognition. And these cities have one and all 
achieved an artificial cosmopolitan standard which is neither 
European nor specifically American in the older sense; in 
this respect, as in respect to fashions in clothes, boots, houses, 
they have one and all taken their tone from the commercially 
supreme New York. The result is that the inhabitant of 
Nashville, or San Francisco, or Charleston, or Omaha has to 
be satisfied with the art products of the metropolis, and his 
taste is fundamentally guided by the standards of Manhattan 
Island, though he may possess certain remnants of local culture 
that are far more close to his native background than anything 
New York can offer. New York’s purely artificial standards 
of life, largely created by a small group of clever opportunists, 
not only influence America to the detriment of all local culture, 
but increasingly attract the young aspirant who is dissatisfied 
with the meagreness of his own cultural background. 

Mr. Ford Madox Ford has remarked that “ New York is not 
America.” It is not, if thereby it is meant that the remoter 
parts of the continent, such as the plantation South, backwoods 
New England, the Far West, have often achieved forms of life 
at once more picturesque and satisfyingly racy than anything 
Manhattan can offer. But if centralised power counts for < 
anything, then New York is America and will be increasingly 
so in the future. In this one city, the greater part of the | 
publishing, almost all the theatrical activity, art-exhibiting, | 
concert-giving goes on. Yet New York is not regionally 
connected with any specific part of America. The older Dutch — 
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¿ and colonial tone has long since vanished, to give place to 
a prevailing influence of foreign culture, in which the Jews l 
are predominant; and the isolation of the city, cut off as it 4 
is in every direction from the mainland, as well as its rapid | 
and incalculable shifts of business centre, together with the 
prevailing influence of the skyscraper, have all tended to a 

` emphasise New York’s artificial character. Culture does exist 
here, but it exists in the void, out of relation to what the rest 
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of America may do or think, and as unakin to another form 
1 of culture going on next door as one skyscraper 1s, architecturally 
‘ speaking, unakin to another skyscraper. It is merely a luxury 
( product, it has as few roots in the soil as have the carefully 
‘tended and yet feeble specimens of trees in Central Park. It 
i is artificial, and yet it controls the chief channels of production, 
_ distribution, and exchange throughout the United States. | 
J In this city, then, men tend to fall into groups and the | 
‘ groups have no sense of inter-relation. Here the Catholic if 
‘Trish keep up a sort of second-rate Celticism ; next door the 
Jews pursue the latest fashions from Moscow or Vienna. Here $ 
some lonely American provincial, perhaps from the older South, d 
who has found at home no scope for his talent, is making a 
brave struggle to exist ; a few doors away, and you may find ) 
some young negro dreamer, who has fled away from the South | 
too and who loathes it, making his struggle to exist. And, | 
unlike London or Paris, where some measure of harmony is l 
preserved, all these groups of American culturalists are mutually T 
antagonistic to each other. New York persists as their meeting- Y 
place simply because of its industrial predominance. Under- j 
neath all their furious agitation, these various racial and ! 
cultural cliques simply tend to cancel each other, and to leave 
in their place as the standard of American taste some banal | 
imitation of the latest “ism ” from London, Paris, or Berlin. | 


IV d 

In culture, therefore, more than in any other field, the Ei 
American tends to prefer the substitute to the general article, 
and it is this preference for the substitute that has led to all 
the grotesque falsifications of taste that exist in the United 
States. Babbitt, as Mr. Sinclair Lewis has pictured him, is 
by no means the barbarian that he is usually supposed to be. 
If he wishes for an up-to-date American bathroom, he generally 
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buys an excellent one; if his heart hankers for a motor lawn- 
mower or a refrigerator, or the latest in automobiles, he knows 
what to buy. But when it comes to choosing books or pictures, 
music or architecture, he generally puts these activities on a 
level with choosing his wife’s dresses, and leaves them to his 
wife accordingly. The predominance of women in American 
cultural life is not due to their superior esthetic capacity, nor, 
as I have heard a clever woman suggest, to pioneer instinct 
in home-making seeking a wider field, but simply to the fact 
that no American male can answer the question of what he 
wants his country to be like, culturally. So few American 
males have ever the courage of their cultural convictions. 

The American artist, then, is, I repeat, in a dilemma. He 
is not a barbarian but primarily a culture-struggler. He 
vacillates between a barren and purely academic humanism, 
which admits nothing in the present, and attempts more or 
less feebly to synthesise the remote past, and a new level of 
expression but one degree removed from sheer incoherence, as 
in the works of such writers as Carl Sandburg and Sherwood 
Anderson. In either case, cultural advance in America is not 
served. It seems to be rather at a deadlock, to simply repeat 
the phases of a crisis that has existed since America ceased 
being colonial. And the underlying causes for this crisis must 
be sought for in the nature of American education. 
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Kino-Eye 
VGERTORE AND THE NEWEST FILM SPIRIT 


OF RUSSIA 
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Pudovkin and Eisenstein, that are world-famous, but 
Vertott is almost unknown outside Russia, only a few 
very Keen followers of the film have heard of him at all. His 
recent appearance in Germany, where he lectured on his methods 
and principles, with illustrations from his films, is a first step 
his compaign for recognition ; even in Russia he has to fight 
he collective opposition of the whole film industry. The 
Son for this is that in his films he dispenses with actors, 
s. Carpenters, make-up, costumes and properties of every 
and all those whose livings now depend upon the supply 
of these commodities—for the actor and the carpenter can be 
eckoned as commodities like the rest—are bitterly opposed 
o his methods. The opposition is not based on artistic but 


DF Russian film industry already has names, like 


pad 
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on sound bourgeois principles, as Anti-Communists will be 
pleased to note. 
it may even be that a part of this opposition has been due 


to the fact that he is non-political. He does not preach 
Bolshevism. He is interested in the human, which has no 
country. The grandeur and majesty, the pathos and simpli- 
city and wonder of human life, the sublimity of the human 


rtsighted enough in Russia to oppose Vertoff on the grounds 


OF 
that his films did not immediately tend to strengthen the 


viet power. There are signs, however, of a change among 
the Soviet authorities in favour of a recognition of art as human 
function, and not merely as subservient to Soviet propaganda. 
Such a change would be favourable to Vertoff, for Vertoff 
essentially puts the human before us, and not the Soviet. That 
naturally makes him close to the real human element in every 
wuntry. In spite of all opposition it is probable that he will 
ultimately be much more talked about and discussed than any 
A the others, We is newer, he is more fundamental, he is more 
wsiking, he stirs up more emotions than any other film 
126 
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producer living. The applause at his lecture-demonstrations 
was tremendous, I do not think anything like it has ever been 
known in the cinema. He has shown us something new in the 
film. Vertoff himself describes his method as an attempt to 
create a new film language, and there is justification for the 
claim. It creates a wider view. Film vision widens to include 
the world. The emotions burst out and the individual con- 
sciousness enlarges. Vertoff has brought to the film the great- 
ness of idea. 

His mechanical contributions to film technique are valuable, 
they are the technical contributions of an artist to his art, 
and that is always interesting; but what is supreme in his 
achievement is his use of the film for the widening of human 
vision and the stimulation and suggestion of idea. Art, as 
great art and where it goes beyond mere entertainment and 
clever craftsmanship, must have as its purpose the imaginative 
increase of human consciousness in depth and height and power ; 
a glance round the film world to see who has deliberately set 
this ideal before himself will enable one to set a true estimate 
on Vertoff’s greatness, for he is alone in having no other purpose. 
With him the film becomes an art on its own and not the cast- 
off clothing of the novel and the stage. He has set out to do 
nothing less than revolutionise cinematography and provide a 
new film language and a new film alphabet; and to combine 
with that the sublimity and the immense imaginative vistas 
which make an art not merely new, but great. 

His method is simply to wander about the country with a 
camera and photograph whatever strikes his imaginative eye 
as likely to have cinematographic possibilities, as suggestive 
elements in the complex building up of ideas. He then lines a 
wall with pigeon-holes, into which the results of these expedi- 
tions go. They form a library of film elements, which can be 
likened to the letters of the alphabet or to the characters of the 
musical notation, and in the same way they are recombined 
in the artist’s brain to produce imaginative creations. A 
hundred or a thousand cameras may contribute to such a library, 
its elements may be separated in time or space by decades, 
later by centuries and by the width of the world, they are united 
into a single composition in the fourth dimension of idea. 

All the elements of such a film are really historical documents _ 
of the time. Their arrangement and relation to each other do ~ 
not exist outside the mind of the artist, but the incidents them- 
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selves are actualities and in every case have really happened, | 

«Every incident is authentic, and can in fact be used as materia] 

‘ for historical observation and record in the future. This is 

i what Vertoff means when he calls his films “ documental” / 
films. They are as much historical documents as the con- 
temporary letters and chronicles and State papers to which 
the historian turns as the original sources of his history. At 
the lowest level, such things as Pathé Gazette and Gaumont 
Graphic are documental films, but the incidents selected are 
trivial and mean, and the emotions roused are petty and base ; 
examples of documental films at the level of artistic effect 
are provided by such work as “Grass ” and “ Nanook.” 

The news-reel, except ethnographically, or one might almost 
say zoologically, is hardly worth comment, it is not civilised 
and barely human; work such as “ Grass ” is great work, one 
would not trouble to call it artistic unless it aroused emotion at 
a high level resulting from the breadth and widening of idea. 
But all the incidents of this kind of film are related together in 
space and time within a relatively small compass. It is not 1 
certain that such limitations necessarily cramp the imaginative 
suggestions which a producer may wish to convey, but there 
does at least seem a possibility that Vertoft’s method, by which 
the limitations of space and time are removed, and incidents 
taken from all over the world and in different ages can be 
brought together as units in a single idea, may in fact contribute 

to the immense widening of film vision which Vertoff has brought 
¿|| to the screen. 

it | In this connection, however, it must not be forgotten that 

he has evolved a technique and a conception of photography 

and creative handling, or montage—a word the full meaning of 

|| which I shall have to explain later—which make a Vertoff film 

| something entirely distinct and apart. He does not merely 

| chronicle, nor merely select and re-form his chronicle to build { 

| upan artistic and suggestive whole, he actually makes a com- ` 

l position out of his incidents in much about the same way as č 


a composer builds up a symphony out of sounds. There is a 
fairly close analogy in this, since he not merely employs a 
a succession of scenes where each impression, like the successive 
; notes in a melody, is influenced by those that precede and 
follow, but he also uses scenes shown simultaneously like the 
simultaneous notes of a harmony. Simultaneous showing of 
different scenes, by masking and double exposure, was not 
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invented by and is not confined to Vertoff, but the use he puts 
them to is so gigantic as certainly to suggest something entirely 
new. Anyone who has watched him combine different land- 
scapes, with their trains passing. at different angles and with 
varied forms of industry in progress, into a tremendous picture 
of human activity, and then the gigantic figure of the smith 
with his hammer rising above the skyline and dominating the 
whole composite activity of the landscape with his steady 
workmanlike blows, actually working and unconscious of 
photography, can hardly doubt that here is a new widening of 
human expression. 

Perhaps the most impressive part of such a performance 
is the unconsciousness of the camera. It is not acting, the 
set has not been constructed, it is actual work which is going 
on. The scene has been constructed, it has been re-formed in 
the mind of the artist, but each part of it is real; only the 
combination is due to the artist’s imaginative contribution. 
It is actually real life, snatched into eternity. The moment 
has gone forever, but just there where you are looking at it 
on the film, the life remains. 

Here again is what Vertoff means when he speaks of his 
films as “ non-theatrical ” films. The film has grown within 
the stage tradition; Vertoff breaks with this tradition. The 
normal tendency of the film has necessarily been towards a 
breaking with stage tradition, which has been its greatest 
drawback ; it can never become an art unless it can learn to 
live on its own. The appearance of Vertoff in the forefront 
of international film discussion is particularly interesting at 
this moment when the talkies have produced a sudden arrest 
of normal growth of film technique, and are forcing the film 
back within the stunting and stultifying limits of the stage. 

The art of the stage is an art for the stage, where it can be 
vital, but to impress its limitations upon another art is to kill 
that art’s soul. The stage itself is getting beyond limitations 
it has known in the past, but it is these dull old limits, which 
the stage itself is growing out of, that are being imposed by 
the talkies upon the free growth of the film ; it is natural that 
this should be so, since those who merely copy or “ ape” the 
methods of another art would hardly go to the creative thinkers 
for their copy. It is interesting in this respect that Vertoff has 
been working for years, since before the development of the 
talking film, to associate sound and wireless with the film into 
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what he calls the Radio-Ear and the Radio-Eye, which are 
further developments of the principles of the Kino-Eye. 

Vertoff’s notion of the Radio-Eye was prophetic, in fact fe 
it is still prophetic. It is an artistic prevision rather than f 
work based upon pre-existing technical developments. His 
imagination outstripped the technicians. Yet he not only 
pictured in his mind the sound film and radio television 
cinema years in advance of the technical possibilities, but he has 
actually set to work to prepare the technique of his film methods 
for the construction of such films; the Kino-Eye group even 
published a journal specially devoted to the technique of 
what they called the Radio-Eye. It is true that the journal 
died for lack of support, the project being regarded as too 
visionary, but Vertoff has continued to develop the technique 
of his method further and further along the lines of the Radio- 
Eye, with the elimination of sub-titles and the incorporation of 
suggestive sound, getting closer and closer to the reality which 
he is photographing. 

Vertoff’s whole aim is to reproduce reality in an artistic way. 
His conception of art is as creative and functional, not as 
merely formal. We all see reality, but each mind that sees it 
is a different mind, every mind has a different background, and 
the same scene or incident will evoke a different variety and i 
richness of response according to the wealth of associated 
memories which its suggestiveness can call into play. An | 
artist is a man who is specially responsive to the suggestiveness ) 


of other people. No one man lives long enough to acquire this 
ability or this richness of association purely within the limits is 
of his own personal life, but each great artist is great and is an Fi. 
artist because he has stored up from many varied sources 

some of the rich accumulations of the race; and every great 
work of art passes some of this on. In this way art becomes 
creative. 

In the Kino-Eye, therefore, the aim is to enable us to look 
at the common scenes of reality through the eyes of the artist. 
The Kino-Eye is t i 
brain of the artist behind it, so that wh 
translated into imaginative conceptions. 
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method, everything that the camera sees is some real event 
actually happening, not in any way prepared or arranged 
beforehand, if the sounds could be photographed on the spot 
the whole living scene would come before the observer, and the 
sounds themselves could also be picked out and arranged in 
such a way as to suggest imaginative idea to the listeners. 

At this stage we reach what Vertoff calls the Kino-Ear, which 
he conceives as a combination of eye, ear and brain on the 
principles of the Kino-Eye. Now, if we can imagine such a 
strip of film, on which the actual event with its accompanying 
sounds—or possibly the sound with its accompanying event, if 
the sound itself is conceived as the more suggestive impression— 
put into a radio apparatus, capable by television and wireless 
telephony of reproducing these scenes in the individual home, 
or in concert-hall or cinema itself, we shall have reached Ver- 
toffs conception of the Radio-Eye. It will be seen that this 
Radio-Eye is a combination of the principles of the Kino-Eye 
and the Kino-Ear, that is to say, it is the sights and sounds 
of actuality, of the life of the world, selected and put together 
imaginatively to build up creative ideas. It is the life of the 
world re-conceived by the mind of the artist. 

This process of re-conception has, as we have seen, a word 
to itself in the film. It is called montage. The film is peculiar 
in that it is the only art which has found it necessary to invent 
a term for this idea. It is an idea which is present, and neces- 
sarily present, in all great art. If it is not present the art is 
not great. It is in this process that a work of art acquires 
its greatness. And yet only the most despised of all the arts, 
which started in the circus and the music-hall and has, in the 
mass, never grown out of that tradition, has so far found it 
necessary to adopt a term to make this fundamental artistic 
conception wieldable and keep it in constant discussion among 
all those who practise and follow the art. Montage is not 
known to the big names of the box-office attractions. They 
-would not understand the word, and they do not use the idea. 
These are the men with the circus and music-hall minds, they 
are the true descendants of the old circus showmen. With them 
the film is still in a very much glorified tent, rich perhaps in 
marble and “ atmospheric ” decoration, there is still the man 
with the drum who tries to get you inside the tent on any pre- 
text, each film is a still more “super” film than the last, and 
there is still the three-day showing based on the Saturday-to- 
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Monday of the travelling showman, who got away to the next 
town before you woke up. 
But there is also the avant-garde. These are the people 
who talk about montage. There is no corresponding term 
in the other arts. One speaks of the “ composition ” of-a 
painting, slightly differently of the “ composition ” of a poem, 
the novelist has his ‘‘ construction,” the sculptor his “ form,” 
the architect his “formal relations.” These are all surface 
ideas. They arose and came into general use out of a tradition 
that was a surface tradition. The film is no exception in this 
respect, that is to say, the box-office film. The representative 
there is “continuity.” The box-office man knows what you 
mean by “continuity.” But he would not understand montage. 
The reason why he would not understand is because the 
term includes the notion of creative idea. Shorn of that 
notion every box-office film is put together by montage; but 
a proper term for the commercial process would be “ assem- 
bling,” in the same way as the diverse parts of a motor-car or 
bicycle are assembled in the workshop after they have been 
separately made in the factory. When a film is taken, the same 
scene or “set ” may recur in the course of the story several 
times, different incidents being enacted in the same place 
after the lapse of days or years, and being separated in the story 
by a long train of other incidents ; for the sake of convenience, 
therefore, all these incidents are photographed at the same 
time, to save the necessity of re-erecting the studio set or 
re-transferring the camera and actors to the particular scene, 
as it continues to recur in the course of the film. To put the 
film together it is necessary, therefore, to cut these incidents 
up and re-arrange them in the order of the story. 

_ With the ordinary commercial film this is a fairly simple 
job. It is done by skilled workmen. With the avant-garde 
of the film it becomes montage, and provides a field for the 
unlimited exercise of the highest creative ability. “ Cutting ” 
ceases to be merely piecing together. A psychological tech- 
nique has been evolved by which the emotions of the spectator 
can be played upon in much the Same way as the musician 
plays upon them, and indeed on much the same principles. 

_A separate “shot ” or incident in the moving camera con- 
sists of a number of successive separate photographs. These 
separate Photographs are technically called “ frames,” in the 
Same way as one might refer figuratively to an ordinary painted 
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picture as a “frame,” or just as painters quite commonly 
refer to their paintings as “ canvases” ; these are instances of 
two related and familiar figures of speech, known as metonymy 
and synecdoche, by which an dccompaniment or part of an 
object is made to represent the object itself. The term “ frame,” 
therefore, which stands for the one static picture within the 
frame of the camera at the moment of photography, is under- 
standable and convenient, and serves to prevent any confusion 
with an ordinary still photograph. In cutting, the number 
of frames in any single shot is very nicely adjusted to the 
psychological effect required ; the film may be made to move so 
slow as to soothe the spectator, or it may be made so rapid that 
the mind reels with the swiftness of the changing impression, 
and the emotions heap up inside until one nearly bursts. 

Cutting therefore, in this new artistic conception, is a most 
important part of montage. This is within the individual 
shot or incident. Then comes the question of how the suc- 
cession of incidents should be pieced together, so as to reproduce 
creative associations in the mind of the spectator. A single 
incident may perhaps be cut into several pieces and re-dis- 
tributed throughout the film in new associations, like the leit- 
motif of an opera; or they may be placed in association and 
succession in such a way that a part of the idea or emotion 
arising out of one scene is transferred to and mixes with ideas 
or emotions arising out of the others, so that composite and 
constructive ideas can be built up. By masking and double 
exposure the individual frames can be treated in the same way, 
two or more pictures appearing on the film at the same time, 
and influencing each other. 

In the double exposure one picture is superimposed whole 
upon another and the entire relationship of size and effect may 
be changed, as when Vertoff shows the figure of a man towering 
above and dominating a whole landscape with human work 
and activity, or when he shows the worker steadily going on 
with his work inside the terrific movement of engine and 
machinery. In masking, a part of the picture is covered up 
while one incident is being photographed, and then this incident 
is subsequently masked and a different scene taken upon the 
blank part of the picture, and in this way composite scenes 
are built up. 

Vertoff uses this with tremendous effect when he takes two 
wide landscapes crowded with human activity, photographing 
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the first one at the top of the picture with the camera at rest, 
so that the landscape itself is still and the human activity 
moves over it, and then at the bottom of the picture appears 
another landscape photographed with the camera in motion, 
so that not only is the human activity moving upon the land- 
scape but the one landscape itself is moving through the other 
one, and movement is taking place in two dimensions. In fact, 
taking the whole picture together, there is motion in three 
dimensions. The effect is tremendous. The mind is in a new 
world. That is montage. 

A further development of this effect of the composite picture 
is arising out of the latest technical methods of cutting, which 
Vertoff has carried to greater perfection than any other pro- 
ducer. The whole principle of cinematography is based upon 
the persistence of vision; it is because the visual impression 
of a single photograph or “frame” does not pass away im- 
mediately that a succession of them may be made to run to- 
gether into a single impression of motion. The latest technical 
experiments in cutting are in the direction of mixing up the 
individual frames of two different incidents alternately, in such 
a way that the two incidents appear visually together. Instead 
of showing the whole of the first incident and the whole of the 
second incident, each one is cut up into its separate frames, 
the frames of the one incident are laid out in order with gaps 
between them, and the second incident is fitted into the gaps ; 
then before each frame or separate photograph of the one series 
has had time to pass away from the retina, an impression from 
the second series is imposed upon it. The two pictures then 
appear practically as one, but the effect is different from a 
double exposure. 

_ One of the most wonderful examples of this particular effect 
1s seen in Eisenstein’s picture ‘ Ten Days that Shook the 
World,” where the machine gunner and the machine gun are 
alternated instead of being shown together ; the effect is twenty 
times more powerful; one can almost feel oneself being shot. 
Oddly enough, an equally striking example can be found in 
an English amateur film, taken by Basil Wright on a sub- 
standard camera, where one man shoots another with a pistol, 


and a succession of still pictures is flashed from one man to the. 


other alternately, the alternation increasing i idi i 

5 , € sing in rapidity until 
the shot is fired. The stillness of the two men ees the 
tenseness amazingly, while the increasing rhythm of the alter- 
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nation and its sudden climax produce an illusion of movement 
too swift for the mind to escape the required emotion. It 
was formerly thought impossible to alternate a shorter series 
than two frames at a time; Vertoff has experimented in the 
direction of the alternation of single frames, and even of half 
frames. 

Vertoff is preparing a complete thesis of his principles and 
methods to present to the forthcoming International Film 
Congress, by which he hopes to revolutionise film expression. 
Without wishing to say that any one man has the whole truth, 
or that we shall ever be able to say to humanity-: Stop! I 
am convinced that the world has something to learn from this 
man. The presentation of this thesis will be a landmark in 
the history of the film, whether it passes unnoticed or not. It 
will mark the formulation of a principle that is going to affect 
the future. 

We shall not, however, be able to follow the developments 
of his thought unless we have already made ourselves familiar 
with the way in which his mind is developing. I, therefore, 
conclude this essay with a translation of his short lecture 
given in Germany and entitled “ The Kino-Eye.” 


THE KINO-EYE AND ITS PRINCIPLES 


The group “ Kino-Eye” is almost completely unknown 
outside Russia. The following few brief notes about its activities 
were prepared to introduce the recent showing in Berlin of “ The 
Man with the Camera,” which was the first work of the group 
to be shown in Germany. i 

The first public appearance of the group was in 1919, when 
it published a statement entitled “ Manifesto concerning the 
Overthrow of the Theatrical Cinematography.” In 1923 
there appeared a second “ Manifesto on the Non-Theatrical 
Documental Film,” with the title “ Kinoki. Revolution.” 
(Kinoki is the Russian title of the Kino-Eye. The Radio-Eye | 
is called Radioki. Trans.) me. 

From 1918 to 1922 the group consisted of one single member, 
between 1923 and 1925 it had grown to five. Since 1925 it 
has been possible to notice a gradual but significant spread 
of the ideas of the Kino-Eye. Besides the original nucleus- 
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group there has been steadily growing up the beginnings of an 
army of popularisers working in conjunction; it is already 
possible to speak not merely of a Group or School, not merely 
of a Sector of the Kino-Front, but in fact of a whole battle- 
front of the non-theatrical documental film. 

In illustration and support of their Manifesto on the 
Non-Theatrical Documental Film, the Kino-Eye Group have 
shown about r00 examples of all kinds of unacted films, 
beginning with the primitive records of events in the film 
“ Gazettes” and news-reels up to large and very complex 
documental film creations. Examples of these are the records 
of current events in the “ Kino-Week”’ and the “ Goskino 
Calendar,” including a “ History of the Civil War ” and “ Kino- 
Pravda ” ; but the films which have served most signally in the 
assault on the fortress of the theatrical cinematography have 
been: “The Battle of Zarysin,” “ Life Flies By,” “ The Truth 
about Lenin,” “ Advance Soviet!” “The Sixth Part of the 
World,” “The Eleventh Year,” and finally “The Man with 
the Camera.” “Life Flies By” was shown and received a 
prize at the Paris Exhibition in 1925. 

The theories and practice of the Kino-Eye have had a great 
influence not only on what we call the “ educational ” film but 
also: on the entertainment film, in the sense of an alteration 
of its film language. There is an increasing though purely 
superficial imitation of the methods of the Kino-Eye in such 
entertainment films as “ Strike,” “ Armoured Cruiser Potemkin,” 
and so forth, and this has already been sufficient to attract 
excited attention not only in Russia but in entertainment film 
circles abroad. But this superficial formation of the enter- 
tainment film on the methods of the Kino-Eye is only an 
accidental reflection of the continual growth of the Kino-Eye 
movement. 

As leader of the Kino-Eye Group and author of the “ Mani- 
festo on the Non-Theatrical Film,” and to bring the Kino- . 
Eye to the notice of the various film-groups outside Russia or _ 
even to make its activities still more widely and popularly 
known, I have been preparing a number of public lectures. 
One of the subjects I want particularly to deal with will be the 
Radio-Eye. This is the Kino-Eye adapted to be seen and 
heard by radio. It is a problem which has already for some 
years occupied the attention of the Kino-Eye Group, who have 
in fact now actually changed their name from Kinoki to Radioki. 
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In their first tentative references to the then uninvented 
and future sound-film, the Kinoki had already clearly recognised 
= that their path of progress must lead them forwards in the 
direction of the transmission of the Kino-Eye by wireless. The 
Kino-Eye was to be made audible as well, in other words a 
Kino-Ear was to be developed along the principles of the 
Kino-Eye ; that was their first step, and the Radio-Eye was a 
further development, and was visualised as a combination of 
a Kino-Eye and Kino-Ear as adapted for transmission by 
radio. 
A few years ago I published an article, “ Film Reality and 
| Radio Reality,” in which I referred to the development through 


i 


the Radio-Eye of the possibility of eliminating the distance 
between men, so that all those who are contributing to world- 
effect in all parts of the earth should not merely be able to see, 
ie. but at the same time to hear each other at work. The Group 
\| even had their own special journal devoted entirely to the 
Radio-Eye, but it did not succeed in attracting much attention, 
i the Radio-Eye being dismissed as a dim possibility of the future. 
f + Kinoki, however, does not limit itself to the fight for the 
Unacted Film, it is fully prepared for and is advancing into the 
3 struggle in the direction of the Radio-Eye or the Unacted 
Wireless Sound-Film. Already in the “Sixth Part of the 
World ” the sub-titles were replaced by harmonically or con- 
trapuntally constructed World-Radio-Themes ; “ The Eleventh 
Year” was definitely designed as an eye-and-ear film com- 
Š position, that is to say, its construction had special reference 
not merely to visual but also to audible and musical relations. 
“ The Man with the Kino-Apparatus ” is a further step forward 
in the direction from Kino-Eye to Radio-Eye. 

The theoretical and practical work of Kinoki and Radioki 
have long since outstripped existing technical developments ; 
they are now waiting for the belated technical basis of sound 
and stereoscopic film. The latest technical developments in 
this direction have given into the hands of both tyro and master 
through the documental sound-kino language a mighty weapon 
for the “ October of Cinematography,” that is, the revolution 
in film production through the Kino-Eye. 

From the montage of visible actualities or “facts” taken 
down on the celluloid strip (Kino-Eye), to the montage of 
visible audible and radio-transmissible actualities, to the : 
montage of simultaneously visible, audible, tasteable, smellable e 
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actualities, and from this onwards to the unsuspected photo- 
graphy of human thoughts, and finally to the most far-reaching 
experiments in the direct organisation of the thought, co- 
ordinated with the activity, of the entire humanity—these are 


the technical perspectives of the Kino-Eye, which the “ October ” , 


has brought forth into life. 

The past history of the Kino-Eye has been a hard struggle 
to divert the course of world-cinematography, to shift the 
centre of gravity of the whole world film production from 
the entertainment film to the non-theatrical unacted film ; 
from the studio-set to actualities, from the arena of the stage 
to the arena of life. Let us try to strike a trial balance over 
the progress of Kino-Eye in this direction. First there is their 
Manifesto on the Non-Theatrical Film, second, the r00 films 
collected in example and support of the Manifesto. Besides 
these, they have worked out a special film language and special 
montage and photographic methods which are different from 
those of the entertainment film. ‘A complete breach has been 
established between the language of the film and the language 
of the theatre and of literature; the idea of the ‘‘ Documental 
Kino-Alphabet ” has been formulated. Kinoki has visualised 
an Experimental Kino-Laboratory for the fixation of actualities, 
they have further projected a Factory of Unacted Films, a 
real Factory of Actualities. 

They are fighting for what they call the “ Lenin Quota” in 
film production, that is to say, the reversal of the existing 
ratios between the entertainment and the documental film. 
They have a colossal influence on the film language of the 
entertainment film. The use of Kino-Eye methods in so-called 
artistic productions like “ Strike ” and “ Potemkin ” has spread 
an increasing influence upon conventional studio cinemato- 
graphy. Their influence is spreading to every aspect of the 
film ; but they have gone beyond this. In the “ Non-Theatrical 
Manifesto ” Kinoki were already demanding the production of 
an Audible Chronicle, of a Radio Chronicle; later, in 1925, 


_ Ossinski came forward with a call to literature to follow Kinoki 


along the pioneer path of fixated actualities. 

The Kino-Eye is a call to go beyond the range of common 
daily sight, to snatch and hold fast fleeting reality,—not imita- 
tively, but with the widening grasp of human vision. 
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Editorial 
The New Parliamentary Session 


HE forthcoming session of Parliament promises to be the most 

momentous since 1914, apart altogether from domestic issues, the 
importance of which we have no desire to minimise. The country is promised 
debates on matters which may have a profound influence on the future of 
civilisation. Proceedings at the tenth session of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, the remarkable change in the attitude of America towards Europe, 
the promise of the reduction of armaments throughout the world, which it 
is hoped will be made possible by agreement between Great Britain and the 
United States, the attitude of the English-speaking nations towards the 
proposals of M. Briand for a United States of Europe, appear to be indications 
of a deep-seated desire on the part of the peoples comprising the white race 
to work together for the common weal. It would be folly to expect to dissipate 
the fears, distrusts, suspicions, and animosities, based upon centuries of 
international discord, in a few months, but the recent pronouncements of the 
leading Statesmen of the world are bound to have important educative 
repercussions on public opinion. In the past too many statesmen appear to 
have built up their reputations upon their capacity for exciting or accentuating 
discord between nations. The function of the statesmen of this generation 
is to discover and accentuate the common interests of nations. Our own 
statesmen have a wonderful opportunity to give the world a lead in the 
direction of practical ideals. 

In addition to the vital issues which are bound to be raised in connection 
with the changing relations between the different members of the white race, 
this country has a very special responsibility in connection with the future 
of the coloured populations of the world. The old frontiers are vanishing, 
but new ones, which mark deeper divisions, are appearing. They must be 
dealt with in a new spirit if they are not to become as infected as the old. 
The fissure between Jew and-Arab in Palestine is such a one. Mandatory 
powers have to heal these sores. Such a task calls for what is literally super- 
statesmanship. African affairs are certain to be discussed in the next session. 
The constitution of the six territories in East Africa and the relationship 
between the white settlers, the indigenous peoples, and the Indian immigrants, 
are matters around which controversy is likely to be fierce. The extent 
to which the Imperial Parliament can continue to control the affairs of this 
and other outlying parts of the British Empire containing a large element 
of white settlers is a matter of grave concern. How far the Imperial Govern- 
ment can impose upon such Colonies its policy when this policy would appear 
to be at distinct variance with that of other Governments within the British 
Empire, notably South Africa, without bringing about a state of tension in 
the country itself between the varying elements, nobody can say. 

The world position of the English Parliament becomes of increasing 
importance, The post-war crop of dictators seemed to have brought to an 
end the manufacture of copies of nineteenth-century Westminster. They 
were mechanic things. The original is a living growth. The Imperial 
Parliament still continues to “ save itself by its exertions,” but is also doing 


as much to save civilisation by its example. Not only is England the Teal i 
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i ween the American mind and the European mind—Mr. Henderson 

EU eiro lemented M. Briand’s United States of Europe with the idea that 

the two great federations of the New world and of the Old must be two sides 

of a single organism—but the new Imperial system which has every month A 

to be worked between Westminster and the Dominions 1s an invaluable 

demonstration to Europe of how the relations of sovereign States may be 

conducted in a warless world. AL 
At the same time home affairs are so pressing that in an old-fashioned 

Parliament they would have completely obscured foreign affairs. Cotton, 

coal, agriculture, and the unemployment scheme, every one of these might 

have been in the old days of sufficient importance to claim the whole attention 

of a session. That they cannot do so to-day is not to say that they can be | 

shelved. It is one more argument that Parliament must continue to grow | 

even more swiftly than it has grown in these last years. There must be | 

constant flexibility and invention if there is not to be serious dislocation and } 

even breakdown. We do not think that the English capacity for political 

enterprise will fail. But the English way of doing things is to depend little 

on schemes and much upon men. A] 
We, as do the most vital organisms, prefer to trust to our vitality to use old RE i 

systems for new ends. This undoubtedly is the best way of progress, as it 

avoids reaction. It puts, however, an additional strain on the men. To keep 

the ancient organism adapted to constantly changing new needs is a task | 

for the freshest of minds. We cannot have both ancient ways of doing things 

and ancient ways of thinking. The present Parliament faces the steepest 

change in the slope of progress that any team has had to tackle. Itis not just 

either to the team or to the country to ask them for this effort unless they are 

at the top of their form. Our ancient system of all systems needs the energy 

of youth to run it. 


Schneider Speed 


O3 September 7th the Grand International of the Air was won at the 
unprecedented speed of 328 m.p.h. On September roth the world’s speed 
record was raised to 355 and on the 12th to 357 m.p.h. These figures—when 
we also compare them with that at which England won the trophy in 1927 
(28r)—show how surely man is pressing this line of his physical exploration. 
It is not merely the speed but it is the security with which it has been attained 
—these final terrific strains were stood without the loss of a single life—that 
point to an indefinite advance. 


> 


The cry “ What is the use of running these risks ? ” is in the main simply a 
the voice of conservatism. It is not raised over horse-racing, which is certainly a i 
less useful. The question whether the performance of such peculiar planes pe j 
can ever be applied to commercial flying, whether such meteoric “ ducks y 


and drakes ” can ever influence the progress of the passenger carrier, is really 
beside the point. What these pilots and designers between them are doing 
is what has always been the undertaking, the glory, and the risk of Science. F 
They are explorers. They are pushing out into a new world ; full, no doubt, 

of new perils—for it is a steep gradient in evolution that suddenly pitches the 

“ featherless biped ” into the air at 350 m.p.h.—but full also of new marvels. { 
The practical power that may result when we come to master the new dominions 
they range does not greatly interest these pioneers. No man is going to wear 
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himself out with years of over-timed and ill-paid work, or dash himself in a 
moment to pieces at the height of youth for the sake of making the world 
smaller. It is not in order that goods may be more fluid and passengers 
more fleeting that the upper limit of speed is constantly being beaten upon 
by the scientific eagles, They leave the. ever-faster circuiting of the earth 
to the commercial interests. By such means these will possibly make more 
money out of the wealthy, who are as stagnant-minded as a squirrel in its 
whirling cage. It is into the new non-geographical world that the air pioneers 
are flying. No one knows what may be the actual physical conditions at 
such speeds, We do know that speed in itself may have very surprising con- 
sequences on all other conditions. We can speculate what these consequences 
may be, but finally we must, if we can, experiment. Without actual experi- 
ment we cannot be sure that some amazing alteration of conditions may not 
intervene. The mind of man, even when he takes to thinking, remains 
incurably humdrum. 

That is the real justification of these terrific speed-tests. They are akin 
to Professor Goddard's gallant attempt—the first of which met with complete 
failure last month—to shoot a rocket to the moon. Neither hitting the moon 
nor winning the trophy could justify the cost and risk of either undertaking. 
It is the widening of knowledge, the opening to the mind of man of new 
mysteries on which to speculate and of new problems for solution that can 
and does justify. And it is the realisation that such a spirit of fearless 
exploration is alive in us as never before, that the men of action are undaunted 
by the probable perils of the way, and—perhaps more significant though less 
spectacular—that the men of constructive theory are equally undaunted by 
the no less probable perils of the goal, that makes such endeavours high and 
gives us good hope of the spirit of our civilisation. 


> 


Liberty 


PR congresses, held during the last month in London, if compared have 
the greatest sociological significance. The one was the International 
Congress for Sexual Reform ; the other the National Catholic Congress. At 
both appeal was made to the British people for more Liberty. As that weight 
of public opinion, which is sovereign in this country, undoubtedly lies at present 
somewhere between the positions represented at these congresses, it is worth 
while considering to which of these strongly urged, but mutually incompatible, 
requests the judgment of England will incline. For England’s final position 
toward the problems they raise is not merely of acute concern to all English- 
men. Itis of significance to all civilisation. For the social conscience of 
England may be said, in this vital matter, to stand balanced, “ halting between 
two opinions,” between what for brevity may be called the authoritarian and 
the scientific attitude. In the formation of world-public opinion England 
has the cross-bench mind—that is why the Continental nations call her a 
hypocrite—and, as often is the reward of the cross-bench mind, it may have 
the casting vote. The world has now reached such a pass of intercommunica- 
tion that congresses, such as these, are addressing “ THE CITY and THE WORLD,” 
and the countries in which they are held are no longer States in uncontaminated 
isolation, but various local social experiments, each being watched by the rest in 
the common task of humanity—the making of a free and creative civilisation. 
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We can, however, only understand the two programmes which the congresses 
ask England to implement if we see how each party came to be in the position 
whence it makes its demands. 

Catholic Emancipation was granted a hundred years ago to a sect probably 
not more numerous nor politically active in this country than is Christian 
Science to-day. The situation is very different now. The highly organised 
Catholic vote is intended by the hierarchy to be, and may well become, as 
politically decisive as has been the Irish vote in the United States. What, 
then, does this body mean by its demand for freedom ? Its president—Cardinal 
Bourne—in his presidential address, asked for restraint of divorce and birth- 
control. Nor is any secret made of the fact that had the Church the power 
it would have to enforce these demands. This, then, is one of the social con- 
sequences of the tolerance granted a hundred years ago. The Church has 
grown so powerful in this island that she may reasonably look forward to the 
time when she must throw over the rôle of plaintiff and appear as judge. 
She believes that she will and that she must. It was not change of spirit 
but consistency that made the Church, granted tolerance by the Emperors, 
within a generation begin systematic persecution. 

But the very same spirit of freedom which gave the religious toleration 
through which Roman Catholicism to-day can make its demand to inhibit 
the freedom of others—that spirit has also fostered the slower but not weaker 
growth of moral tolerance. 

So we reach a dividing of the ways. We cannot go on until we clear our 
mind on the issue. The question these conflicting plaintiffs make us ask our- 
selves is: Do we really believe in freedom—say, as J. S. Mill believed in it ? 
Or do we only believe in letting every importunate minority have rope? 
That policy of moral laissez-faire may lead, we can see over Europe, not to 
the minority hanging itself, but to it trussing up Liberty. It is now clear 
that believing in freedom is not merely a name for following the line of least 
resistance. It is a positive faith, as positive as any dogma, or it is nothing. 
It is the resolve, having counted the cost, to take certain risks because we believe 
that certain definite gains will result. 

To find a basis for that belief we have to go deeper again. The final question 
is: Do we believe in life or do we mistrust it? If we believe in it, we shall 
give every one freedom to explore, the only restraint being that they shall 
not get in the way of others’ exploration. In matters of doubt we shall give 
the benefit to the pioneer who opens up rather than to the conservative who 
claims damages for being shaken and disturbed. That seems the only scientific 
attitude towards freedom, and the Church must always deny it. The choice 
of authority or discovery is now put before us and must be made. 

We cannot doubt how the English, now that the issue is before them, 
willdecide. Nevertheless, we shall have to be prepared for a considerable shock 
to our feelings when we resolve to come into line with the scientific side of 
civilisation. 

Our state, perhaps because of its very freedom, is curiously heterogeneous. 
We are a nation of amateurs and pioneers, which means that individual 
Englishmen are often in the forefront of civilisation while our masses lie in 
the rear. The Sex Reform Conference itself illustrates this. England is 
the birthplace of Eugenics, and therefore the International Conference on 
Sexis rightly held here. But that is not the only reason. Other International 
Conferences are held here because this is the capital of a community which 
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is a centre of advance. This one certainly cannot have foregathered here 
for that reason: quite the reverse. Our priority in political enterprise, 
our progress in mechanic power, and our freedom in physical speculation 
have made us overlook the fact that in other respects our culture—save for 
lonely pioneers such as Mr. Havelock Ellis, whose epoch-making work, like 
inquisitors, we have burnt—is disproportionately backward. Our social life 
is full of anomalies, and some of the survivals are as irrational as a savage’s 
taboos. We own that the growth of any country which does not permit re- 
ligious liberty is dangerously arrested. We also own that that liberty must be 
extended to the whole of the emotional life—religion is only one aspect of the 
individual’s adjustment to his own mysterious inner needs, and with this the 
State meddles at its peril. All reasonable people are agreed that the State 
must leave severely alone such manifestations, only interfering when either 
the religious practice or the emotional expression can be shown to be injuring 
other parties. Short of that, the practice of private persons must be granted 
that right of privacy which is an essential of civilisation. 

Yet what do we find? Our emotional life is still largely subject to legal 
survivals which have their sanction in the assumptions of Canon Law. If 
our intellectual rights were so attacked we should be up in arms. Yet our 
emotional life is certainly not less important than our intellectual. The free 
creative mind is only the crown of a nature whose roots are a free, fearless, 
and happy emotional life. We still have laws which require criminal 
interference with individual idiosyncrasies, though we know that science 
shows that such idiosyncrasies are natural and harmless, and that the law 
makes and can make no claim that, even should its threats prove effective, 
its enforcement is in any way concerned with the benefit of the community. 
The whole of what is called public morality is an anachronism. The very 
word has been narrowed down to act as a euphemism for a taboo. As Jung 
has said, no sane person talks of a murder problem or a peculation problem. 
About the immorality of these actions the socially minded individual has no 
doubt. But about sexual conduct all who think are troubled at the savage 
attitude of the law, and must demand the most open examination. Yet in our 
police reports we have varieties of psychophysical reaction presented in that 
cloak of suggestive horror which may best awake the terrified and cruel recoil 
of the primitive mind meeting in the dark anything unfamiliar. Save the 
United States no community of our material power and intellectual enterprise 
is so backward. 

The problem is not an academic one. Every day the law is continuing to 
inflict perfectly undeserved and ineffective suffering. Perhaps a nation which 
once most prided itself on its love of freedom cannot be moved at the thought 
of men, who are no more guilty of designs against the State or the peace of its 
inhabitants than were seventeenth-century Nonconformists, being branded as 
criminals. If that is so, however, can we wonder that we are charged with 
hypocrisy when we talk of prison reform, of our aim to get rid of vindictiveness 
in our justice, when we have in our prisons so many who have done the com- 
munity no wrong and are no danger to it, who are only there because of our 
savage hatred and loathing of the strange. Must we not suspect that this 
Conference which is meeting among us this year has come, not because we are 
a centre of civilisation, but rather as an anthropological expedition to study 
a lower culture ? 
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Palestine 


SIR MARTIN CONWAY 


y HE trouble with Palestine as a British Imperial problem 
| is that all the issues concerning it are clouded by 
At a mass of prejudices, ignorance, and bigotries. Anti- 
j j Semites cannot face the problem with any sort of impartiality. 
{ It is the same with pro-Arabs. These racial discordancies are 
j only the front line of the dispute in its present phase. Behind 
| them lie in ambush all sorts of religious explosive matters. 
The opposition of Muslim against Jewish religions looms large 
at the present moment, but Palestine is a Holy Land also to 
the Christians. They have particular spots as sacred to them 
as is the Wailing Wall to the Jews. Moreover, the Christians 
are themselves intricately subdivided. The Roman Church, 
the Greek, the Protestants, the Copts, and I know not how 
| many more Christian sects refuse to worship before any common 
altar, and in several cases a different spot is reverenced for 
the same supposed historical reason by different Christian 
Churches. GA ; 
a Interlaced with this chaos of racial and spiritual dis- 
o cordancies are a number of important political issues of the 
/ highest moment, not merely to the inhabitants of the country, 
but to Great Britain, to the British Empire, and to the wide 
world. 
The first necessity, then, for a right solution of the various 
problems presented to responsible statesmen is to isolate the 
political from the racial and religious questions. ES aa 
: The political question is raised by two necessities: the — 
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defence of the Suez Canal and the development and maintenance 
of a safe and well-organised route by air and by land between 
the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. These necessities would 
be the same whatever people of whatever religions might dwell 
in Palestine. The making of a first-class port at Haifa, the 
equipment and maintenance of a safe and efficient air route 
across the desert from Trans-Jordan to Iraq, the creation of a 
railway between Haifa and Bagdad—there is nothing racial 
or religious about these enterprises. They are not especially 
needed by mere Palestinians. They are required for the com- i 
merce of the whole world. They would be the business of 
any Mandatory Power, and no provoking local difficulties could 
in the long run be allowed to stand in their way. 
Another aspect of the political problem calls for a clear 
understanding and must here be briefly stated. To set it forth 
in full would require a volume. We can but afford it a para- bje 
graph in this place. The history of Palestine during the last 
four or five thousand years, as far as we know it, expresses 
the fundamental fact. The country has been conquered and 
occupied by a succession of Powers as far back as our knowledge 
extends. Armies coming from the east or from the north or 
overseas from the west have conquered it in turns. Without 
concerning ourselves with the exchanges of one set of migrant 
folk of the desert for another, we behold Hittites, Philistines, i 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, t 
Byzantines, Arabs, Crusaders, Saracens, Turks and, finally, À 
British succeeding one another as conquerors and temporary | 
occupants of this disputed region. Why has this condition 
of affairs afflicted Palestine so continuously ? The answer | 
is to be found in the geographical situation of the country. i 
It lies mid-way between the East and the West. It is flanked 
y 
| 


aT 


on either hand by widely differing worlds—worlds differing in 
cultures, in types of language, in historical background, in 
climates, and in many other great human factors. These 
two worlds so differing from one another are likewise heavily 
dependent upon one another. They produce raw materials and 
manufactured goods which each requires from the other. Trade 
between them sprang up in the very night of history and has 
never ceased, save for insignificant intervals. 

Moreover, these two worlds have also spiritually acted and 
reacted upon one another, and continue so to do. In Palestine 
| the Occidental and Oriental ideas overlap, and so do the interests 
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of commerce. It was to control the great trade route that 
succcessive conquerors have invaded the land, No one to-day 
desires to command that trade route like a robber baron exacting 
toll, but the need to keep it open and free to all the world is 
as necessary to-day as ever. If Palestine, Syria, and Egypt 
were handed over to a great Arab Confederation which would 
inevitably come to include Iraq and Arabia, the intolerable 
medieval condition would be revived which the effort of the 
Crusades endeavoured to break down. There would be erected 
a great Arab barrier across this main trade route of the Western 
world. Hence the necessity for a Mandatory Power to uphold 
the free movement of human tides across this isthmus in the 
common interest of mankind. 

How is this Mandatory Power to act toward the fulfilment 
of its supreme duty? Tt is by no means free to take any 
action that it might happen to prefer in its own interests. Tt 
cannot, for instance, act after the way of ancient conquerors 
and simply dispossess and drive forth an inconvenient local 
population and recolonise the land with its own folk. The 
terms of the Mandate are in certain respects precise. It is 
commanded by the Mandatory Power to make in Palestine a 
national home for the Jews. The promise so to do was solemnly 
set forth in the Balfour Declaration during the War, and this 
promise was an important factor in bringing ultimate victory 
to the Allies. Great Britain’s hands were thus tied. It owes 
the Jews a debt of honour. But beyond this came the recogni- 
tion and approval of the policy by the League of Nations, so that 
the undertaking given to the Jews is now an irrevocable part of 
the Law of Nations. $ 

Palestine, therefore, is going to be developed by Jewish 
immigrants and Jewish capital. There is plenty of room for 
both in a country which once supported some four million 


- people in prosperity, and was reduced to less than a million by 


Turkish misgovernment and Arab inefficiency. By a strange 
and doubtless providential dispensation, it happens that the 
Jews are of all people the best suited to fulfil the task imposed 
upon them. They are essentially an overlapping people. They 
are Oriental by race, but thoroughly impregnated with Western 
ideas by long residence in all parts of the industrialised world. 
Moreover, however many of them may settle in Palestine, 
they will still be an island of Jews in a sea of Arabs. They 
must depend upon Great Britain for support, and we must 
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guarantee them safety and peace. This interdependence will 

make Palestine an efficient trade route and carrier between 

East and West. The more Jews settle in Palestine and the 

more capital they invest in that country, the cheaper and 4 

easier will be our task to maintain open the highway of | 
y 


the world and to defend at one and the same time P i 

alest E is 
and the Suez Canal from local disturbance ‘and fore 
aggression. 
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The Snowden Commission and 
the Financial Problem 


ARTHUR BRENTON 


HE Committee of Inquiry into the Financial System 
recently announced by Mr. Philip Snowden is likely to 


dictory reasonings and conclusions. Each of the several 
schools necessarily claims the tight to present its case, and 
expects to elicit a reasoned public judgment upon it after the 
model of the Law Courts. So far as it is humanly possible 
one must suppose that the public would wish the Commission 
to review all the claims in question. But it is at once easy to 
see that an attempt to do so could involve an interminable 
sequence of sittings. Hence we may regard it as certain that 
the Government will limit the scope of the inquiry, and will 
select the personnel of the Commission accordingly. We may 
be equally certain that when it does so the Commission will be 
repudiated by one or more of the disappointed schools of 
financial-reformers, who will hold that their exclusion must 
invalidate the eventual Report. Their opinion, of course, 
will be overborne, but that is no reason why it should be under- 
estimated. 

The main purpose of this article is to distinguish the essential 
factors of the economic problem with the object of enabling 
readers to judge whether the terms of reference to be adopted 
by the Snowden Commission are adequate or otherwise. ` 

It will be useful for this purpose to begin with a hypothetical 
example of the steps by which Britain’s war-debt to America 
was built up, and of the financial results to American citizens. 
We shall refer to four chief parties to the transaction as 
follows : 
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The Bethlehem Steel Corporation “ The Corporation ” 
The Federal Reserve System - © The U.S. Bank ” 
The American Government . “ Washington ” 
The British Government ~. - “ Westminster ” 


The process can now be explained in principle by the following 
example : 

I. Westminster wants to buy a shell from the Corporation ; 
Washington assents. 

2. Westminster applies to the Bank of England. 

3. The Bank of England consults the U.S. Bank. 

4. The U.S. Bank agrees to provide the necessary credit. 
. _ 5. Westminster orders the shell from the Corporation. The 
Corporation borrows $100 from the U.S. Bank. 


(Note A.—This $r00 is a new credit created and put into 
circulation. It is an addition to the amount of money 
previously circulating in the American markets. |Vide 
recent annual speeches by the Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna, 
Chairman of the Midland Bank. “ Every loan by a bank 
creates a deposit—and the repayment of every such loan 
destroys a deposit.”’] ) 


6. The Corporation expends the $100 on materials, salaries, 
wages, etc. 

7. The Corporation ships the shell to England. 

8. The Corporation makes out a bill, pricing the shell at $500. 

9. The Corporation takes this bill to the U.S. Bank. 

10. The U.S. Bank creates a further credit of $500 and pays 
this sum to the Corporation to settle the bill. 

II. The Corporation repays its $roo loan to the U.S. Bank. 


(Note B.—There is now $500 extra credit circulating in — 
the markets, i.e. two loans of $100 and $500 respectively, 
less one repayment of $100. Of this sum $400 is in the 
Corporation’s possession as its realised profit, and the $r00 
has become the revenue and earnings of various business 
concerns and individuals who have provided the Corpora- 
tion with materials and services.) 


12. The U.S. Bank provisionally debits Washington with $500. 

13. Washington has to repay the $500 to the U.S. Bank. 

Me Washington prints “ Victory Bonds ” to the nominal value 
of $500. 
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15. Washington appeals to “ patriotic ” American citizens to 
buy these bonds. 

16. The Corporation invests its $400 in them. 

17. The various holders of the other $zoo0 do the same. 

18. Washington receives the $500. 

19. Washington repays the U.S. Bank. 

20. The U.S. Bank cancels the loan, thus destroying the credit. 


(Note C.—At this point the total of the credits circulating 
in the American markets is back at the same amount as it 
was before the commencement of the transaction. There 
re ee an addition of $500, followed by a subtraction of 
$500. 


2I. Washington now becomes Westminster’s creditor for 
the $500. 

22. Westminster ratifies a Debt Agreement acknowledging 
the obligation to pay $500. 

23. Washington, in the meantime, is under obligation to pay 
interest, say 5 per cent., on the Victory Bonds to the Corporation 
and other holders. Say, $25 per annum. 

24. Washington levies taxes on American citizens to this 
amount, and pays the holders. 


(Note D.—This transaction neither raises nor lowers 
the amount of credit in the country: it transfers $25 from 
the community as a whole to the investors. The investors 
themselves, as taxpayers, have, of course, to contribute 
towards the interest which they receive. And supposing 
Washington has to repay the investors the principal sum 
of $500, American citizens (including the investors) have 
to pay the whole amount in taxes. Hence a default by 
Westminster in repaying either interest or principal to 
Washington would depress the general standard of life in 
America. 


Summing up the net effect of all these transactions the F: 


essential facts are (1) a shell has been delivered to England 


priced at $500 ; (2) American investors have received Victory 


Bonds nominally valued at $500. But the dollars themselves 
which were used for the purpose are no longer in existence. The 
circulation of dollars is down at its previous normal level. 
This last fact has a bearing on the American investme 
markets. On the one hand the money in America has not 
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creased ; on the other there are $500 worth extra of marketable 
securities. There isa potential over-supply of securities against 
the potential demand. The consequential tendency is towards 
a general reduction in security-prices, in obedience to the “ law 
of supply and demand.” This tendency can be checked in two 
ways : (1) by people buying securities with money which they 
otherwise would spend on consumable goods ; (2) by investors 
borrowing money on their securities from the bank (in this 
case borrowing on the security of the Victory Bonds from the 
U.S. Bank). That is to say, there must be either a diversion of 
existing credit from the consumption markets to the investment 
Market or the creation and issue of additional credit directly 
into the investment market. 

But the practice of the first alternative on a large scale would 
ultimately reverse its- initial effect in this direction. The 
security value of the Victory Bonds depends on Washington’s 
ability to raise taxes: that ability depends on the taxable 
capacity of American citizens ; their capacity depends on general 
industrial activity in production ; this activity depends, in the 
last analysis, on the activity of individual purchases for 
consumption. Therefore a diversion of buying away from 
products to investments, although it may immediately keep 
up (and even cause a boom in) the price-level of investments, 
must ultimately produce the Opposite consequence. For in- 
stance, if every customer of Lyons Bakeries were to cut down 
his order for bread to one-half, and use his savings to buy their 
shares, no doubt the shares would look very healthy for a time, 
but the dividends would soon begin to droop, and the shares to 
slump. 

So the investment market has to be supported in America 
by the second alternative of bankers’ loans and (or) investments. 
To revert to the illustration ; the holders of the $500 Victory 
Bonds would be allowed by the U.S. Bank to borrow, say, $400 
onthem. In that event there would now be $400 more money 
in circulation as against $500 worth more of securities. This 
would go a long way to feed the investment market without 
starving the consumption market. So also would an outright 
purchase by the U.S. Bank of these Bonds from their private 
holders, if it chose to create a new credit for this operation 
without withdrawing previous loans. That it has the legal 
power to make such purchases is undoubted, as also is the 
fact that by making them it expands its power of issuing more 
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new credit Let us here resume our recapitulation of the 
financial consequences of the transfer of this shell. 

(a) A shell priced at $500 is shipped to England. 

(5) The U.S. Bank creates and issues new credit in the 
form of 500 dollars to Americans as purchase money. 

(c) The U.S. Bank withdraws the dollars from Americans 
and cancels the issue. 

(d) In exchange, Victory Bonds priced at $500 are issued to 
Americans. 

(e) New credit to the amount of, say, $400 is issued to 
Americans. The issue is partly the result of the Bank’s pur- 
chases of Victory Bonds and partly the result of its loans on 
such Bonds. Thus, the whole $500 worth of Victory Bonds 
are owned by, or pledged with, the Bank. 

Relating items (a) and (e), the initial act of selling the shell 
to England has caused the issue of dollars in America to, very 
roughly, the equivalent of the price of the shell. Americans 
are handling more dollars because England owes for the shell. 
England’s debt is, so to speak, the basis of trade and investment 
activity in America. 


II 


The foregoing analysis is, of course, not presented as an 
exact or a complete survey of the general financial situation in 
America. It is an attempt to isolate and examine a sequence 
of effects arising from a particular international transaction 
under the rules of orthodox finance. Nor does the lay public 
want to study in detail how the bankers apply their technique, 
or in what sequence they ring the changes on securities and 
credit. What is essential is that the public should get a general 
idea of the way in which the ultimate consequence proceeds 
from the initial cause. 

It would be futile to attempt to confirm the token figures 
adopted in this isolated analysis by reference to authenticated 
statistics, but at the same time it will not be irrelevant to point 
out that in August last the amount of outstanding credit repre- 
sented by “ brokers’ loans” in America reached a new high 

1 “ Tt is expressly provided that the (U.S.) reserve banks can themselves go into 
the market and on their own initiative, or at any rate on the initiative of the 
Federal Reserve Board, buy bills or Government securities. A purchase increases 


the supply of ‘ Bank Cash’ and a sale diminishes it." —Mr. J. F. Darling, in The 
Economic Unity of the Empire. (“ Bank Cash ” in this context is any sort of 


security which the law permits the banks to regard and use as a basis of credit- 


issues. Hence a purchase increases the banks’ power to expand credit.) 
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record of $7,800 millions—say £1,600 millions. Such a sum is 
of the same order of magnitude as the total debts Owing to 
the United States by the British and other Governments of the 
world combined, also it is roughly equal to the whole of the 
deposits (representing credit in circulation) in the British Banks. 
That is to say that America is using as much credit in hep 
investment market alone as Britain is using for financing all hey 
productive and Stock-Exchange activities put together. The 
comparable figure for deposits in American banks was something 
like the equivalent of £7,000 millions in 1926. Three years 
previously, the figure was about £5,000 millions—showing a rise 
of £1,400 millions, or 25 per cent. during the period 1923-6. 
(The figure at the present moment is not known to the writer.) 
Let us now consider the problem of repayment by reference 
to the above hypothetical loan. Since the debt owing by 
Westminster produces the financial results shown above, the 
repayment of that debt ought to cancel them. If not, the 


which, for instance, a physicist would interpret the term. 


cancellation by Britain must automatically deprive those 
citizens of the use of the 400 dollars. But the attitude of the 
American financial authorities in demanding repayment, and 
ostensibly in the interests of American citizens, suggests that 
they can secure the repayment while avoiding the “ automatic ” 
consequences. They do not say this explicitly, but it is implied 
in their argument that a default by Britain would involve 
monetary losses to American citizens. The corollary of such a 
Proposition is that the repayment by Britain will replace dollars 
in the pockets of those citizens. Obviously there is a flaw 
somewhere, because otherwise one would have to suppose the 
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existence of some magical device by which the extraction of 
dollars from Americans could put dollars into their pockets at 
the same time. Is it, then, true that a nation can become 
poorer in terms of money by receiving repayment of a debt ? 

From the point of view of the manufacturers and other 
producers in that country it is certainly true. The reason is 
because international debts are contracted and cancelled by 
the transfer of goods and services, and not by the transfer of 
money. Money does not cross frontiers. The amount of 
money circulating inside any country depends entirely on how 
much of it is put into circulation by the banks of that country 2 
This fact cannot be over-emphasised, because there is an almost 
universal delusion that the production of goods governs the 
supply of money ; that, for example, if someone grows an extra 
ton of potatoes, extra money will automatically appear from 
somewhere and confer on the grower a financial reward com- 
mensurate with his economic enterprise. That such a delusion 
should have persisted so long is a matter of surprise in face of 
the growing body of direct evidence to the contrary. Take 
such things as wheat, cotton, sugar, and raisins. During the 
last few years there have recurred at various times abnormally 
large harvests. In every case the phenomenon has been 
regarded as a financial misfortune by the growers. To them 
these increases in physical wealth did not involve increases in 
financial wealth, but, on the contrary, the risk of heavy decreases 
through a slump in prices. They avoided this risk—or rather 
they were enabled to avoid it—by the action of the bankers, 
who created and issued extra credit (or refrained from calling 
in outstanding credit due from the growers—which is the 
negative aspect of the same principle) for the express purpose 
of holding the surplus off the market. Not only so, but in 
most cases the bankers made their assistance conditional upon 
the growers’ sowing a smaller acreage for the next harvest. 
That is to say, there was a direct causal relationship between 
restriction of enterprise and the maintenance of money-supplies. 
The provision of credit is a matter of bankers’ policy. The 
question that they ask themselves when considering applications 
for loan-accommodation is not “ How much physical wealth 
can this borrower bring into existence ? ” but “ Can he sell it 
at a price which will defray the loan ? ” 


1 The Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna has explained this in his book Post-War 
Banking Policy. 
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We are now ina position to consider the effect of Britain’s 
paying back the hypothetical $500 debt for the shell. In 
principle the repayment involves the selling of a British shel] 
(or something else equivalent.in price) in the American market. 
But whoever, in America, buys the British-made goods neces- 
sarily leaves unbought an equivalent value of American 
goods. Some American producer “loses a market,” hence 
collects less revenue, makes a smaller profit and declares 
less dividend ; the shares of his concern fall in value, and to 
the extent to which these shares are pledged by holders for 
bank-loans, to that extent the banks step in and request the 
repayment of commensurate proportions of the loans. In the 
last analysis the receipt of goods from Britain will have caused 
the withdrawal and cancellation (“ destruction” as Mr. 
McKenna terms it) of dollar-credits in America. Accompanying 
this general withdrawal of money, there is a curtailment of 
production by the particular producer who has lost his market, 
leading to unemployment. He, like the growers, “sows a 


increases in the amount of money put into circulation. Con- 
versely, when a country exports goods, thus subtracting from 
its physical wealth, there should be less money in circulation. 
Financial figures should reflect physical facts. But, as has 
been seen, the reverse happens. The logic of financial law 
Seems to be that a country becomes more prosperous in pro- 
portion to the degree to which it exhausts itself of its physical 
resources. “We live by our exports ” is a saying familiar 
to everybody. So is another: “ Produce more and consume 
less,” which implies the duty of a country to produce an 
unconsumed surplus to be exported. 

Any reasons advanced in Support of a financial policy and 
technique that creates such an anomaly ought to be the subject 


tions which have not been proved and are frequently mutually 
contradictory. Nothing will resolve this confusion short of 
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new examination of the primary axioms on which the system 
tests. For example, it is useless to discuss the relations between 
finance and economic activities without having first arrived 
at a clear idea of the purpose for which an economic system is 
organised at all. Is the ultimate object of production con- 
sumption ? If not, what is it? Is it a system devised to 
keep us all out of mischief by making us work? If we agree 
that financial policy shall promote the moral, rather than the 
physical, well-being of the individual, then it is a waste of time 
to criticise the system on the ground that it imposes material 
abstinence on the community. It would be no use to say to 
the bankers: “ You ought to assist us to secure greater economic 
advantages,” for they would be able to reply “ The greater 
your advantages, the less incentive you will have to do work.” 

The importance of raising this fundamental issue is that the 
non-technical man is as well able to form a judgment on it 
as is the expert. Nobody needs a special training in order to 
decide whether he wants to co-operate in an economic system 
for what he can get out of it, or for the purpose of undergoing a 
moral discipline. The fact of the matter is that practically 
everybody in this or any country works to improve his standard 
of living, and, if asked, would decide that the policy of the 
bankers ought to be directed to that end. Moreover it can 
be shown that an economic system which fails to attain this 
end has no raison d’être, and is self-destructive. If, for instance, 
work for work’s sake is taken as a principle, the adoption of 
labour-saving devices contradicts it. Logically we ought to 
follow primitive methods of production. The only intelligible 
reason for our perfecting processes of production is that we 
desire to make more things with less human effort. If one 
observed a small community kept continuously at work making 
sausage-machines, but prevented from eating more sausages, 
he would justly infer that their rulers were at cross-purposes 
about where they wanted to get. This is not an exaggerated 
picture of the modern industrial world. Every great manu- 
facturing nation possesses plant and equipment of far greater 
capacity than it can call into use. It is claimed for America 
that she could, alone, keep the rest of the world in tolerable 
comfort. There was an amusing item in a list of modern 


- inventions recently published in America: it was “an auto- 


matic machine designed to make automatic machines.” This 
is an exact micrographic reproduction of the functioning of 
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modern capitalism. The whole world is at work making 
productive plant, and using it to make more productive plant. 
The reason is that there is an obstacle to the flow of productive 
energy in its natural direction—into the consumption markets. 
The obstacle is financial in its nature. The one problem of 


of consumers is how to buy these products. These two prob- 
lems are one, because the two parties are one, and the problem 
is, how a population can consume all the goods that it is capable 
of making. The reason why it does not is that the money 
available in the consumption market of any country is never 
sufficient to meet the cost of the total production. Producers, 


assumed to have a universal application, or they are not laws 
at all. Suppose, then, that the nations of the world become 
federated in one political and economic unit under a single 
centralised banking system: these “ laws ” would require 
the people in the world to export goods out of the world. 


III 


We now come to the question of a remedy. Formulated in 
financial terms it is this :—Can Credit be so dispensed that the 


more credit for production. Thus arises the controversy about 
the gold-standard. In principle the issue can be simply stated. 
There is so much gold in the world : the banks, by agreement, 
fix a certain tatio—say 10 to 1—as the limit of credit which they 
can safely issue against their holdings of gold. Were it not 
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for this check on the issue, there is no limit to the quantity 
of credit which could be put at the disposal of manufacturers. 
It is only paper-money, and is therefore practically costless, 
It IS Just as cheap to print ten’.£1,000 notes as ten £1 notes. 
So, if the available supplies of credit are less than the gold in 


T aree y 


Now no orthodox banker will deny the antecedent possibility 
of expanding credit indefinitely. But as representative of a 
national banking system he may plead that the expansion 
cannot be permitted by the central bank of one country without 
reference to the policy of central banks in other countries. 
This is not a final answer to-day, because it is open to critics 
to point out that the central banks are intimately federated, 
and that collectively they could agree to permit expansion of 
credit in all countries together if they wanted to. In fact they 
all did so during the war. The English banks, which in IQI4 
were maintaining a credit supply in this country of £900 million, 
created another {1,100 million in addition during the war ; 
and we declared peace with £2,000 million in circulation, f 
Notice that in terms of money England was twice as “rich” _ i 
as she was before she entered on this four years of destructive | 
effort. And the same thing happened in all the other countries, 

The challenge of the critics has to be met a stage farther 
back, and the question is this: On what grounds do the banks 
decline to agree on a policy of credit expansion ? The orthodox 
answer is prompt and formidable. It is that the more credit 
put into circulation, the higher will prices rise. As one promi- — 
nent financier expressed it: “ The more money in circulation, 
the less it will buy.” And the defenders of credit-restriction 
inevitably call up the experience of Russia and Germany as 
an example of the chaos created by ungoverned credit-expan- 
sion. In these countries, as the quantity of money increased, 
so its purchasing power declined, with the result that anybody 
depending on a fixed income could not live on it, while every- 
body’s savings declined rapidly towards practical worthlessn T 
There is a story told of two young men in Germany, who each 


| 
f 
in the absence of an increase in gold-holdings. 
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inherited the equivalent of £1,000 before the war. One of them 
saved his legacy, but the other squandered his on wine and 
women. After the war, when the inflationary period was at its 
climax, the frugal young man was ruined, but his profligate 
brother realised more than his original inheritance as the 
proceeds of the sale of his empty wine bottles. 

But a large and influential body of critics will not accept 
this evidence as proof that inflation is a necessary consequence 
of credit-expansion. Some of them even urge that the country 
could do with a little inflation, and point out that whatever 
evils may lie in inflation, equal and perhaps greater evils have 
actually been encountered under the opposite policy—deflation. 
They suggest that, with certain safeguards, the supposedly 
inevitable consequences of credit-expansion need not arise, 
or, if they do, that there will yet be a balance of economic 
advantage to the country. Moreover they can point out that 
when England was expanding credit so rapidly during the war, 
she was maintaining five million soldiers who had ceased to 
work, and that the civil population wielded more purchasing 
power, and had a better time, than they had previously, and 
far better than they have had since. They can further point 
out that, with merely skeleton staffs of workers, England, 
additionally, expanded her productive capacity by between 
25 and 50 per cent. during the war-period. They can reasonably 
ask why it is that the banking system can let out plenty of 
money while destruction is the order of the day, but must with- 
draw it when the destruction ends and reconstruction is due 
to begin. 

It will now be seen that the essential problem is not how to 
increase supplies of credit, but how to control prices. In the 
last analysis defenders of the gold-standard can demonstrate 
that it ultimately does control them. Tts critics must therefore 
join issue on one of two propositions, either (a) that no control 
at all is necessary, or (b) that a more effective method of control 
is possible. Both propositions have their supporters. One 
school maintains that if the banks will issue credit in adequate 
quantity to producers who are able and willing to employ it in 
expanding production, and will continue to do so while this 
condition is fulfilled, the resultant increase in the output of 
goods will lower the price-level by reason of the operation of 
the law of supply and demand. If, for example, an industry 
were producing roo articles by the use of £100, but were able 
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to produce 200 by the use of £150, the issue of a further credit 
of £50 would lower the cost per article from £1 to fifteen shillings 
y —a reduction which, it is said, would accrue to the general ` 
a body of consumers in the form ef lower prices. These critics § 
À admit that there would be an initial rise in prices, but declare 
Z that such rise would be more than compensated for by the ulti- ` 
mate fall. Their complaint against the bankers is that they 
withdraw their credits prematurely in an attempt to cure the 
initial “ evil,” and that thereby they nullify the ultimate good. | 
They ought, so to speak, to “ jet the thing work out.” i 
Another group of critics, who have been very active in America, 
assert that the price-problem is not causally related to issues 
of credit, and cannot be solved by increasing them. They ascribe 
the trouble to the widespread custom of business concerns and 
private individuals of investing profits and incomes instead of 
y OR spending them on consumption—of ploughing in their harvests 
instead of reaping them. This is a startling proposition, 
because investments out of earnings represent the “ savings ” 
j of a population ; so that these critics are challenging a basic 
Fii financial axiom and a generally acclaimed moral virtue in the 
same breath. Nevertheless their challenge cannot be dismissed. 
The essence of their argument can be expressed fairly simply. 
Money, they say, fulfils two functions. First it is spent on 
the making of products, the amount spent being the cost of 
the products. The individuals who draw this money out of 
industry as wages and salaries cannot buy all the products 
unless they spend all their money on them. If they invest 
any portion of it, an equivalent portion of the products is ren- 
dered unsaleable. Thus the phenomenon of “ over-production ” 
i appears, with the result that subsequent programmes of pro- 
| duction are cut down, whereupon the phenomenon of unem- 
[ ployment emerges. The only method of averting these conse- 
quences is to sell the surplus products in some external market. 

i 
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a) But since the practice of investment is universal, every market 
We has’ a surplus to sell, and the only conceivable “ external ” 
zs market must be, as was suggested previously, somewhere outside 
this world! It is a ludicrous paradox that people can put 
themselves out of work by investing their savings, but the 
conclusion is inescapable within the chosen terms of reference. 

It derives strong support, too, from another angle. Investments 
are used to improve the efficiency of the productive process, — 
which means that the money is deliberately used to substitute 
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mechanical energy for human energy. In this way savings are 
employed to disemploy the savers, Imagine, for example, 
all the navvies in England investing their savings in the pneu- 
matic-pick industry. ; 

Briefly summarised, the reforms indicated by the two lines 
of criticism are, respectively, (i) more credit must be lent by 
the banks: (2) credit must be used for consumption purposes 
instead of being invested out of income. The two are not 
incompatible ; in fact, the second is an extension of the first. 
Both rest on the principle that individual consumption is the 
proper objective of collective production. So far, so good. 
But it is one thing to prove a proposition sound in theory and 
quite another to get people to work it. For instance, the first 
Proposition is open to the practical objection that directly 
the expected fall in the price-level began to take place every 
manufacturer would regard it as a signal for him to reduce his 
output. Manufacturers do not display enterprise in face of a 
falling market; it is a rising market that stimulates them. 
The practical rule in commerce is that total price must at least 
be equal to total cost, and should be as much above cost as the 
goods will fetch. No industry is going to sell, say, 200 articles 
for £150 if it can collect the same sum for only x00 articles. 
The objection applies also to the second Proposition. If every 


be absorbed by a rise in the retail price-level. In both cases the 
Problem of expanding the volume of personal consumption 
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that it allowed consumers to buy the £100 worth for £80. 
lo ensure the fulfilment of the condition this £20 would be 
payable only after proof of the fulfilment. 

Leaving aside the question of the rationale of the scheme 


(which is to be found in Major Douglas’s works) there is no 
doubt that if the Government and the banks adopted it, there © 
would be no difficulty in getting people to work it. To begin i 
with, since every member of a population is a consumer in his © 
private life, a proposal which aimed at making his income go | 
farther would win his assent. Andin so far as these same people | 


are producers in their business life, a proposal which secured 
them a financial reward in return for their making and deliver- 
ing the maximum quantity of goods into the consumption 
market would command their co-operation. It would be more 
profitable for them as collective sellers to put goods on themarket 
than to hold them off. The scheme would therefore cut along 
the grain of human impulse. The only question is whether it 
is inherently unsound as a scientific proposition, and would 
therefore break down in spite of the concerted attempt of the 
economic community—masters, men, and customers alike— 
to make it work. The answer must obviously come from the 
financial authorities, for it involves consideration of the prin- 
ciples on which the banks account loan credit and on which 
industrial borrowers account costs; and particularly does it 
involve an examination of the present inter-relationship of 
those principles. There has as yet been no answer from any 
responsible financial expert. The appointment of the Snowden 
Commission affords the occasion for the answer to be given. 
The question is whether the terms of reference will exclude the 
opportunity for its submission and investigation. If they do, 
the Inquiry will be futile. 
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The Personnel of the British 
Foreign Office and Diplomatic 


Service, 1851-1929 


ROBERT T. NIGHTINGALE 
I 


HE connection between public opinion and public policy 
is slighter in foreign affairs than in any other sphere of 
politics. In normal times international relations have 
little palpable impact upon the life of the people. They are 
obscured by more vivid domestic issues until war or some 
sudden crisis throws a high light on their significance. Even 
since the Great War, although public realisation of the import- 


belligerent countries, in England at any rate, direct contact 
between popular opinion and Government action is still both 
sporadic and uncertain. 

What is true of the British people as a whole is almost equally 
true of its representative assembly. Parliament has but little 
power over the conduct of foreign affairs. Some of the most 
momentous changes in the country’s relations with other 
Powers have, in the present century, been accomplished without 
reference to the House of Commons, and often without even 
its knowledge. The people’s representatives have no effective 
control over that department of public affairs which is at present 
of more vital concern than any other. 

Most British Foreign Secretaries, indeed, regard their actions 
as matters of exclusively executive concern. A Cabinet of 
twenty Ministers, already overworked in their own departments, 
is not, however, a body which can conduct the country’s foreign 
relations. The F oreign Secretary on his own subject dominates 
his Ministerial colleagues. Experience shows that he can avoid 
consultation with all the Cabinet Save two or three of the 
principal Ministers. The Cabinet as a whole has an authority 
not much greater than that of Parliament in guiding foreign 
policy and even in controlling decisions which may pledge the 
nation to future hostilities. 

Accordingly, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is 
subjected to less criticism from people, Parliament, and Cabinet, 
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and enjoys a greater freedom from outside control than any other 
Minister. It does not follow, however, that he is in the position 
of an isolated autocrat possessing, as Bryce said, “all but 
unlimited discretion.” Fifty years ago,a Foreign Secretary, 
if he were of the Palmerston type, could stamp his whole policy 
with the mark of his individuality. But to-day the ramifica- 
tions of international affairs are such that no one man, even 
if assisted as at present by two parliamentary under-secretaries, 
Can exercise an adequate supervision over the whole field of 
international relations. Just as Parliament has delegated 
foreign affairs to the Cabinet, and the Cabinet to the Foreign 
Secretary, so the Foreign Secretary is compelled by the pressure 
of business to delegate an increasing proportion of his authority 
to his chief permanent officials. Personal administration on 
any considerable scale is impossible. The Foreign Secretary 
is responsible for the lines of policy adopted, but in their 
practical execution he is guided by the Foreign Office and the 
Diplomatic Service. 

The ephemeral political amateur must necessarily be greatly 
dependent on the established administrative expert. In foreign 
affairs the dependence is accentuated, owing firstly to the 
growing congestion of business, and secondly to the fact that 
intercourse between nations is carried on largely by ambas- 
sadors and envoys stationed abroad in each capital. These 
diplomatic representatives possess the exact knowledge on which 
the Secretary of State’s decisions must be based, and they are 
also his chief means of implementing the policies on which he 
decides. The number of British embassies and legations has 
increased from 22 in 1851 to 46in 1929. The Foreign Secretary, 
oppressed by the accumulation of affairs and the growth of 
contacts with foreign Powers, is drawn away from outside 
influences and relies increasingly on his official advisers at home 
and abroad. i 

The dependence of the Foreign Secretary upon his bureau- 
cratic subordinates means that the Foreign Office and the 
Diplomatic Service are departments of greater autonomy than 
any other section of the British Civil Service. An exceptionally 
great authority is wielded in foreign relations by the bureau- 
cracy in comparison with the democracy. It is truer in inter- 
national even than in domestic affairs that to discover the 
incidence and effects of State action it is necessary to examine 
not merely the legislature and the executive, but also the 
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administrative machine by means of which Principles are 
translated into practice. Day-to-day relations with foreign 


Powers are in the hands of accredited representatives enjoying 


door relief for the aristocracy of Great Britain.” What truth 
was there in the generalisation at that date ? Has it become 
less true since then? Tf so, to what extent ? To such questions 
and their implications a quantitative analysis of the kind that 
follows can alone provide Satisfactory answers, 


~~ 


II 
A permanent, competitively selected administration was one | 


of the greatest political inventions of the nineteenth century. 
The reform of the British Civil Service began in 1855. Unül 
then the administrative machine had been manned by placemen 
who owed their positions to family and political influence. ' 
The growth of democratic ideas and the multiplication of the gi 
State’s liabilities made the system of patronage intolerable. 
he remedy applied was the competitive examination, which 
gradually opened the Civil Service to members of the newly 
enfranchised middle classes. 
The first breach in the aristocratic political régime was made 
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In the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service progress — 
was much slower even than in the rest of the Civil Service. A 
Until 1880 no limit beyond a “ qualifying test ” was set to the _ 
patronage of the Secretary of State in making appointments : 
to the Diplomatic Service, and even the “ limited competition ” i 
then instituted was not, to quote the report of the Macdonnell © 
Commission of 1912-14, “ calculated materially to raise the | 
efficiency of the service or to widen the area from which candi- _ 
dates were drawn.” Until 1919 no candidates could sit for 
the examination for either the Diplomatic Service or the Foreign | 
Office unless they were “ known to the Secretary of State or | 
recommended to him by men of standing and position on whose ` 
judgment he could rely and who themselves knew the candi- — 
dates personally.” Even after nomination, candidates were — 
not permitted to sit for the examination until they were | 
approved of by a Board of Selection who were beyond question — 
influenced by considerations of social eminence. Moreover, 
until after the Great War it was made a condition of nomination 
that candidates should possess a private income of not less than 
£400 a year. 

The reason why the democratic principle has been extremely 
slow in permeating the methods of recruitment for the British 
Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service is to be found in the 
theory by which foreign affairs have been conducted. “ There 
is,” wrote Bagehot in the 1860’s, “ one kind of business in which 
our aristocracy have still, and are likely to retain long, a certain — 
advantage. This is the business of diplomacy.... The 
old-world diplomacy of Europe was largely carried on in l $ 
drawing-rooms, and, to a great extent, of necessity still is so.” 
Diplomacy was thought to require a breeding and finesse 
that could be found only amongst the aristocracy and the 
gentry. It was a branch of public affairs in which suitable 
administrators could be secured only if the democracy continued 
to select them according to the aristocratic principle. To 
associate on equal terms with the Ministers of foreign Govern- 
ments, a diplomatist should possess the elegance and refinement = | 
of manners which result from gentle birth and aristocratic 
upbringing. Thus, until 1919, the Foreign Office and Diplomatic 
Service remained as a relic of the régime which had first begun 
to crumble in 1832. It was almost a century after the first step — 
had been taken towards democratisation of the State when the 
career of diplomacy was opened unconditionally to ability. 
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III 


Some explanation is due of the nomenclature and classification 
adopted in this study. The.term “ aristocratic ” has been 


landed gentry and to county families. When, as often occurs, 
a man is a rentier and also follows a profession, he has been 
classified under his calling. The number of rentiers therefore 
is in fact somewhat greater than the figures disclose. “ The 
Professions ”’ comprise the Church, the Law, the Army and 


The numbers of those educated at Eton and Harrow are 
given separately. Other public schools are subdivided into 
two sections. The “leading public schools ” are for this 
purpose nine in number, Westminster, Rugby, Marlborough, 
Clifton, Winchester, Malvern, Cheltenham, Charterhouse, and 
Haileybury. Under “lesser public schools ” all schools are 
included if they are to be found in the “ Public Schools Year- 


under the head “No University ” have doubtless studied 
languages at foreign universities, Tt is to be observed that the 
calculations derived from the tables are subject to a certain 
margin of error, since it has been impossible to obtain complete 
Statistics, 

The ranks included in this inquiry are, in the F oreign Office, 
permanent, deputy, and assistant under-secretaries, chief clerks, 
counsellors, and assistant secretaries ; and in the Diplomatic 
Service, ambassadors extraordinary and envoys extraordinary. 
In the period 1851 to 1929, 249 men held one or more of these 
posts, of whom 39 served in the Foreign Office alone 192 in 
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& | TABLE I 
t (a) PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
Fg s F.O. D.S Total 
4 Aristocrats. P 5 ae 3 a T7 82 93 
ie) Rentiers $ 6 36 39 
Paap a Foreign Office I 3 4 
Diplomatic Service . 4 I0 12 
Consular Service 3 : I 5 6 
Other Civil Service Departments 4 6 7 
Church . : J : ; 2 II 13 
Law 3 8 Io 
Army 5 19 24 
Navy 1 3 3 
Medicine = 4 4 
Parliament 4 3 6 
Business 2 9 10 
Literature - 2 2 
Academic - I I 
Stage I - I 
P Unclassified 6 8 14 
| 57 210 249 
ig 
y (b) ScHooL 
F.O DS. Total 
Eton . ¢ ; ¢ 3 é © By 67 85 
Harrow . 3 6 ; A $ BS 23 27 
Leading Public Schools 6 36 38 
Lesser Public Schools 4 22 26 
Other Schools A | ; r TE 9 9 
i Military and Naval Colleges . s oe 5 5 
' Privately o . o 3 s fa at 18 18 
| Abroad 5 o é a É Pree iy? 9 10 
i | Unclassified . : A ; A a iE 21 31 
| ae ia ik 
57 210 249 
i (c) UNIVERSITY 
i FO. Ds. Total 
: Oxford . é , 0 o i o rG 62 r 
fe Cambridge . o > é ò ee) 31 3 
a London . 3 ; : : ; Ae 2 2 
B Edinburgh . 3 o o c oS 3 3 
i Glasgow. : : 5 : 5 2 = I I 
zH Dublin . ¢ : 5 Š 5 a eae 5 5 
1 Belfast . . D . 5 ; P A 2 2 
| Foreign Universities 3 5 5 TERS 5 7 
f No University 5 ¢ 5 A -ZA 100 115 
{ Unclassified . : b 5 5 Eg AG 12 
| 5 26 25 
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The above table provides a broad picture of the nature of 
the personnel of the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service 
during the last eighty years. The most striking deduction is that 
53 per cent. belong to the aristocracy or the gentry, Twenty-two 
per cent. were sons of men following one or other of the pro- 
fessions, but only 4 per cent. came from business families. 
. Among parents dependent on their own efforts for a livelihood, 
- civil servants and soldiers form easily the largest categories. The 
_ extent of heredity is worthy of remark: 12 per cent. were sons 
of members of the Foreign Office or the Diplomatic Service, and 
if the Consular Service and the rest of the administrative Civil 
Service are included, the percentage is 17. Investigation shows 
that the tendency for sons to follow their fathers in a diplomatic 
career was more marked in the earlier part of the period. Rather 
surprisingly, among these included in this analysis, only six were 
the sons of politicians. 

Attendance at one or other of the great English public schools 
is the hall-mark of a high social position. Sixty per cent. went 
to the eleven most exclusive schools. Of the remaining 40 
per cent., well over one-half attended the lesser public schools, 
received a military or naval education, or were educated 
privately or abroad. Only nine men out of 249 have been traced 
who went to schools other than the recognised public schools 
and the military and naval colleges, and of these five were not 
diplomatists de carrière. Forty-five per cent. of the personnel L 
of the Foreign Service and the Diplomatic Service went to the 
two foremost schools in the country, and over one-third were 
Etonians. ; | 

The statistics of university education bear out the inferences | 
already clear. Of those who received higher education go per 
cent. went to either Oxford or Cambridge. The remaining 
TO per cent. are accounted for by three who went to Edinburgh 
and seven who went to Irish universities. Not a single man 


man in two of those occupying the selected posts in the Foreign 
Office and the Diplomatic Service was university-trained. 

A comparison of the two services shows that the Diplomatic 
Service is the more socially exclusive. The aristocratic and 
rentier classes form 56 per cent. of the Diplomatic Service, but 
only 40 per cent. of the Foreign Office. This fact is probably 
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due to the attraction to men of noble birth of service abroad in 
an environment of Courts and aristocratic society, and equally 
no doubt to the necessity until recently for ample private means 
to supplement the diplomatist’s official salary. A perceptibly |, 


-higher proportion of the Foreign Office personnel consists of 


public-school men, and indeed no member of the Foreign Office 
has been traced who has attended any school in this country 
other than the public schools. In contrast, 13 per cent. of 
diplomatists have been educated either privately or abroad. 
This is due to the important part which foreign languages play | 
in diplomacy, and to the exacting linguistic tests imposed on 
entrants to the Diplomatic Service. It is notable that among 
men trained at British universities every member of the Foreign | 
Office without exception went either to Oxford or Cambridge, 
while 6 per cent. of diplomatists went elsewhere. i 

Table II shows the proportion of aristocrats at some of the It 
principal British embassies and legations. 


TABLE II 
Total Number of 
Country. Diplomatic Representatives, Number of 
1851-1929. Aristocrats. 
France , ` 7 ; 9 8 
USA. 2 , : 5 T4 8 
Germany . 5 5 < 12 10 
Belgium . > z b 10 8 
Austria ó i ; $ 16 12 
Italy . : 5 ò 13 6 
Russia 3 6 b : 15 It 
Portugal . b b : 18 I0 
Greece 6 o : 3 12 8 
Netherlands 5 4 : I4 10 
Sweden and Norway . 5 20 age) 
153 IOI 


A majority of the ambassadors to the republican United 
States have been of aristocratic birth, and the F rench Republic 
has since 1851 received no ambassador, with the single exception 
of the present one, who has not been a member of the aristocracy. 
Furthermore, the proportion of aristocrats is distinctly higher 
in the more important than in the less important diplomatic 
posts. Over the whole period 35 out of the 66 ambassadors (or 
53 per cent.) have been aristocratic in origin, but in the case of 
envoys the proportion is only 73 out of 194 (or 38 per cent.). 
These figures lend colour to the theory that preference 1 
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shown to aristocrats in appointments to the highest-placed 
chancelleries. 

The broad conclusion indicated by the statistics hitherto 
tabulated is that the British. Foreign Office and Diplomatic 
Service are wholly unrepresentative of the general community 


whose accredited delegates they are. Their members are drawn. 


to the extent of 37 per cent. from the aristocracy, which consists 
of no more than about one thousand families, and to the extent 
of 86 per cent. from the aristocratic, rentier, bureaucratic, and 
professional classes—classes which form a mere fraction, of 
the total population. 


IV 


It is important to discover whether, during the seventy-nine 
years under review, any change in the character of the personnel 
has taken place, and whether the reforms in the procedure of 
recruitment which have from time to time been effected have 
enlarged the circle from which entrants are drawn. 

Attention must be given mainly to the pre-war period, 
because, although far-reaching reforms in the examination 
system were carried out after the War, their effect during the 
last decade is as yet difficult to estimate. The system that 
the reforms of I9IQ supplanted was recruitment by what has 
been called “limited competition.” In the Foreign Office 
“ limited competition ” replaced patronage as early as 1857, 
but in the case of the Diplomatic Service there were two land- 
marks in the reform movement. In 1857 pure patronage was 
supplemented by a “ qualifying test.” No competitive element 
was, however, introduced into the test, and it was not until 1880 


test” ; and 87 during Period III, 1880 and after, the period of 


The table on Page 337 is evidence of a well-defined movement 
towards democratisation in the Diplomatic Service. During 
the epoch of patronage two out of every three diplomatists were 
aristocrats. After the reform of 1857 the proportion declined 
to one in two, and when competition was inserted in the examina- 
Hon in 1880, to less than one in three. The percentage of men 
whose fathers earned their own livelihood rose from 20 in the 
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TABLE III 


(a) PARENTAL OCCUPATION 


; a Period I. Period II. Period III. 
Aristocrats : r 3 £ 32 15 25 
Rentiers . A 5 4 23 
Higher Civil Service 5 3 I2 
Professions 3 7 19 
Parliament I E 2 
Business = I 4 
Literature I - = 
Academic . - - I 
Unclassified 4 - I 

51 30 87 
(b) ScHOoL 
Period I. Period II. Period IIT. 
Eton : à ; : 3 15 7 38 
Harrow : h 3 8 I0 
Leading Public Schools 7 5 18 
Lesser Public Schools . 2 5 5 
Other Schools : 2 = 2 
Military Colleges 2 I = 
Privately . 6 2 7 
Abroad 3 - 3 
Unclassified II 2 4 
51 30 87 
(c) UNIVERSITY 
Period I. Period If. Period IIL. 
Oxford 8 13 34 
Cambridge 8 I 15 
Edinburgh 2 = = 
Dublin : 3 2 = 
Foreign Universities 2 I Z 
No University 27 13 36 
Unclassified 2 fe 2 
52 30 89 


first to 37 in the second, and 44 in the third period. The 
proportion of sons of civil servants increases perceptibly after 
1880, and the parental categories of professional and business 
men show a marked expansion over the whole period. The 
percentage educated at the eleven most exclusive public schools 
rises from 49 in the first to 67 in the second and 76 in the third 
period. The higher proportion of public-school men in recent 
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years may be attributed to the fact that Roman Catholics, 
who have always been numerous in both the Foreign Office 
and the Diplomatic Service, were formerly debarred from going 
to English public schools, and were educated, as investigation 
bears out, either at Catholic schools in England or abroad, or 
privately ‘at home. Since the abolition of patronage there has 
been a discernible increase in the proportion of academically 
trained men. Moreover, it is noteworthy that not a single 
diplomatist of distinction who has entered the service since 
1880 has been trained at any university other than the two 
premier ones. 

In the case of the Diplomatic Service and, to a less degree, 
the Foreign Office, there has been a constant influx of men who 
have not entered the services at the usual age or passed through 
the lower ranks. Table IV gives particulars including their 
previous careers, for these outsiders, who number 47 in all, and 
form 20 per cent. of the personnel of the Diplomatic Service 
and II per cent. of the Foreign Office. 


TABLE IV 
(a) PARENTAL OCCUPATION (c) UNIVERSITY 
Aristocrats I0 Oxford II 
Rentiers . 3 6 Cambridge 8 
Higher Civil Service : 5 London 2 
Professions 17 Edinburgh I 
Business . 5 Glasgow . I 
Literature I Belfast 2 
Unclassified 3 No University . 24 
Unclassified I 
47 32 
(b) ScHooL (d) Previous CAREER 

Eton F0 Consular Service 25 
Harrow . 3 Higher Civil Service . 5 
Leading Public Schools 6 Politics 9 
Lesser Public Schools I2 Army I 
Other Schools 5 Navy I 
Military and Naval Colleges 2 Royal Household 2 
Privately 3 Law A 
. Abroad . 3 Journalism 2 

Unclassified 4 
47 47 
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It is clear from the above table that this category is drawn 
from a lower social class than the remainder. The percentage 
whose fathers belonged to the leisured class is 34, in comparison 
with 57 for the rest of the persorinel. The professions are here 
the largest category of parental occupations. Sixty-five per cent. 
of those who spent their lives in the Foreign Office or in diplomacy 
were at the more exclusive public schools, as contrasted with 
38 per cent. among the laymen, and in the foregoing table 
public schools of the second rank form the largest scholastic 
class. Of the seven members of the Foreign Office and the 
Diplomatic Service who alone have exclusively attended any 
British university other than Oxford or Cambridge, it is 
notable that three have been men who entered the services after 
careers elsewhere. It is worthy of note also that the proportion 
of outsiders who have had an academic training is slightly 
below the general average for the Foreign Office and the 
Diplomatic Service. 

A study of the previous careers of men under this head reveals 
the fact that a majority of them had served in the Consular 
Service. Earlier a number of the twenty-five thus accounted for 
had been student interpreters, while others had passed through 
the Army and become military attachés before being drafted 
into the Consular Service. In some countries where a thorough 
knowledge of national traditions and customs is desirable, it 
has been a common practice to fill diplomatic vacancies from the 
junior service. Four out of ten diplomatic representatives in 
Japan, seven out of thirteen in China, three out of eight in 
Morocco, two out of four in Ethiopia, and all three in Costa Rica 
have been appointed to their embassies or legations without 
previous experience in the Diplomatic Service, and all of them 
have graduated through the Consular Service. Of the 47 men 
drafted into the Foreign Office or the Diplomatic Service from 
outside, all except four came from some career of State service 
or public life. It is noteworthy that 19 per cent. of them were 
drawn from politics and in recent years there is observable a 
growing disposition to award the highest posts to distinguished 
politicians. Of the four most recent ambassadors at Washington, 
two—Viscount Bryce and Sir Auckland Geddes—had been 
Ministers of the Crown. 

Ambassadors and envoys promoted from below or from 
outside have frequently had diplomatic careers of unusual 
distinction. Sir Ernest Satow at Peking and Tokio, and Sir 
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John Jordan at Tokio, both of whom were preferred from the 
Consular Service, were diplomatists of special prominence, the 
latter being the greatest authority on China in his day. Sir 
Wiliam White at Constantinople was one of the most celebrated 
of ambassadors. Two ex-politicians—Viscount Bryce in the 


i 
ai 
r- 


United States and the Marquess of Dufferin in France—were a) 


outstanding diplomatic successes. 

The Macdonnell Commission on the Civil Service of IQI2— 
1914 made certain recommendations for the reform of the 
Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service which were put into 
effect in x919. The two services were amalgamated into a 
single “ Foreign Service.” While special proficiency was still 
required in foreign languages, the general examination scheme 
was assimilated to that for the rest of the administrative 
Civil Service. The conditions requiring a candidate, before 
he could proceed to the examination, to obtain a nomination 
from the Secretary of State himself or from someone “ of stand- 
ing and position,” and also to possess a private income of at 
least £400 a year, were both abolished. Effect was given to the 
proposal that “ the salaries and allowances in the Diplomatic 
Service should . . . make it possible for a member of that 
service to live upon his official emoluments.” 

It is a matter of great importance to discover whether the 
adoption of these reforms has had any marked influence on 
the nature of the personnel recruited since Ig1g. Statistics 
are sparse, but the Reports of the Civil Service Commissioners 
1923 to 1928 give the places of education of the 31 successful 
candidates during that period. These figures are set out below. 


TABLE V 
(a) ScHOOL (b) UNIVERSITY 

Eton 7 Oxford . : : 5 . 9 
Harrow . : : 3 Cambridge 5 5 : per ake 
Leading Public Schools I0 London . ò : : eel 
Lesser Public Schools 9 No University . ; : jer 
Other Schools . 2 

3I 32 


The Macdonnell Commission carried out a similar analysis 
for the same number of years just before the War, and it is 
instructive to set down their findings. “We have been 
furnished by the Civil Service Commissioners,” states the 
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Report, “ with the educational antecedents of the successful 
competitors for attachéships in the years 1908 to 1913 inclusive. 
No fewer than 25 out of 37 (about 67 per cent.) came from Eton, 
while all but a very small fraction had been educated at one or 
other of the more expensive public schools. In only one case 
was any university other than Oxford or Cambridge repre- 
sented.” The conclusion is that “ no further evidence is 
required to show the limiting effect of the present regulations 
upon the class of candidates from which the Diplomatic Corps 
is recruited.” 

Some change in the character of the personnel admitted 
appears to have resulted from the adoption of the new regula- 
tions. The percentage coming from Eton has fallen from 67 
to 23. But the change is not profound: 65 per cent. in the 
later period attended one or other of the eleven leading public 
schools—a percentage which is actually five points higher 
than the corresponding percentage for the whole period since 
1851. Moreover, every entrant, with the exception of one 
from a preparatory school and another educated at the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, received a public-school education. 
Furthermore, as in the six pre-war years, there is only one 
instance of any university other than Oxford or Cambridge 
being represented, and this entrant in the later period was 
also an Oxonian. It is worth noting that while during the whole 
period studied only about one man in two was university- 
educated, in the selected post-war years one man alone out of 
thirty-one did not receive an academic training. 

The general inference which follows from a study of the effects 
of the various reforms in the examination regulations is that 
they have been substantial but not profound. There has been 
a gradual modification of the personnel, but no radical trans- 
formation. During the period of patronage nearly three out of 
four diplomatists were members of the aristocracy or gentry. 
Since then, democratisation of the conditions of entry has 
enabled civil servants and professional men increasingly to send 
their sons into the Foreign Service. The series of reforms has 
not yet sufficed, however, to make the Foreign Office and the 
Diplomatic Service representative of all classes of the com- 
munity. No trace is discoverable, even since the Macdonnell 
Commission swept away social distinctions and made diplomacy 
a career open to talent, of men entering the Foreign Service 
who have climbed the educational ladder from State elementary 
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school to university. This branch of the British Civil Service 
is still dominated by the greater public schools and by the older 
universities. Despite the reforms, environmental advantages 
still weight the balance heavily in favour of the propertied and 
the professional classes. 


V 


The theory which was first enunciated by Macaulay, and 
has since 1855 governed entrance to the British Civil Service, 
is that the examination scheme should be bound up with the 
general educational system of the country. In the case of the 
Foreign Offce and the Diplomatic Service, however, the 
prominence given to foreign languages in the examination has 
imperilled the full application of the “ Macaulay principle.” 
Great advantage in the linguistic section of the examination 
accrues to candidates who have proceeded straight from school 
to a foreign pension or tutor. Of the personnel investigated 
since 1851, almost one-half sat for the examination after having 
spent their post-school years elsewhere than at a British 
university. 

This defect was recognised by the Macdonnell Commission. 
“If our proposals are adopted,’ the Commissioners stated, 
“the diplomatic service will be made more attractive to men 
of ability and high academic training, while its members will 
have greater opportunity of studying subjects of value to them 
in their profession. Charges have been made before us of 
defects of knowledge and narrowness of outlook in members of 
the diplomatic service, and without admitting the justice of 
such general criticisms, we consider that in many cases there is 
room for improvement.” It appears from the admittedly 
incomplete evidence obtainable (see Table V) that the remedies 
they prescribed have had the desired effect. In the years 1923 
to 1928 only one non-university-trained candidate was admitted 
into the Foreign Service. 

Failure to profit by the widening of intellectual vision con- 
ferred by university life must be a severe handicap to the 
diplomatist. Once his career opens, he is an exile. Three 
years at a British university should enable him to appreciate 
the currents of domestic thought and to evaluate the social 
forces of his day. If this period of preparation for a diplomatic 
career 1s spent abroad, the would-be diplomatist is inevitably 
cut off from knowledge of the social and political move- 
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ments of the country which he is destined to represent to 
i | foreigners. 


ae The observations of the Macdonnell Report quoted above 


annie 


imply a further criticism of the ‘customary education of can- 
didates for the Foreign Service. Not only is it important that 
p—~ thie diplomatist should have acquired a familiarity with what 

| is best in the thought of his own country, but his intellectual 
equipment should also include a knowledge of economic and 

| political science. It may be true that men who have stayed 


at a university to the age of 21 or 22 are well equipped for 
| any profession, but this liberal education requires for such a 
career as diplomacy a supplement of specialised information. 
Men destined for the fighting services are trained in the art of 
war-making. Diplomatists should have mastered whatever 
theoretical knowledge may assist them in the art of peace- 

Tae making. 
An inconsiderable fraction of entrants to the Foreign Service 
take economic and political subjects in the examination, and 
i indeed an idea is current that some bias is accorded by the 
7 examiners to those who offer the classics. The fact that so 
substantial a proportion as 20 per cent. of the more distinguished 
diplomatists have since 1851 been drawn from the ranks of the 
Consular Service and of other branches of the Civil Service and 
from among eminent politicians, together with the additional 
fact that these laymen have often had careers of outstanding 
merit, justifies some criticism of the talent available among 
professional diplomatists. In particular, promotions from a 
junior service devoted to commercial activities, lend colour to 
the contention that a knowledge of the economic world, which 
forms the background of political activity in modern states, 
should be an integral part of a training for diplomacy. The 
conduct of foreign relations cannot be properly provided for 
unless it is recognised that they must be a subject of special 
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The unchallengeable conclusion that emerges from this 
| statistical analysis is that the British Foreign Office and 
j Diplomatic Service have been a preserve for the sons of the 


aristocratic, rentier, and professional classes. For this reason 
their personnel is not a fair sample of British society as a whole. 
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This was the view of the Macdonnell Commission: “ . . . the 
Diplomatic Service is effectually closed to all His Majesty’s 
subjects, be they never so well qualified for it, who are not 
possessed of private means., The official conditions of entry | 
into this Service fix the amount of the private means required 
at a minimum of £400 a year. The effect is to limit candidature 
to a narrow circle of society.” The bureaucracy in foreign, 
affairs has been one of the last strongholds in which the aristo 
cratic principle has withstood the advance of democracy. 

Men who have been nurtured in the British upper class have 
lived in a world secluded from the common people. Education 
at a great public school and one of the older universities 
provides a liberal education that fits men to be good admini- 
strators, but it is also a process of initiation into a social caste. 
Those so reared and trained are imbued with the peculiar 
prejudices of their walk of life. They are too far removed 
from the common people to comprehend their point of view. 
Their perspective is not characteristic of the nation as a whole. 

In a democracy the Foreign Service ought firstly to represent 
to peoples abroad the mental attitude of the nation it stands for, 
and secondly to convey to the Government at home the mind of 
foreigners. It is not qualified to perform either of these 
functions if it is representative only of a very small section 
of the life of the nation. With the best intentions, it can 
accurately interpret neither the broad lines of policy laid 
down by statesmen nor the inclinations of the peaple they 


represent. Unless the diplomatic personnel is typical of all i 

classes, it will not work with a constant sense that it is the 

servant of the whole body politic. d 
In former times the practice of diplomacy was restricted { 


to Courts and the highest social circles, and this was the reason 
Bagehot gave as justifying the predominance of the aristocracy 
in British diplomacy. But to-day aristocratic society is in most 
countries divorced from government. Familiarity with aristo- 
cratic habits is no longer a necessary qualification for the 
diplomatist. Indeed, the problems that have faced the world 
since 1919 demand treatment by men with qualities entirely 
different from those associated with the aristocratic frame of 
mind. The successful diplomatist needs in this age the 
capacity to mix with men of all classes and standpoints, a 
capacity which is not to be acquired from an upbringing 1m 
British upper-class society. 
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L| 
Since the Great War there have been in all countries a keener ! 
Í public interest in foreign affairs and a greater popular aspiration 
fy towards the maintenance of peace than ever before. In England — 
E these feelings have to a considerable extent found expression in “ 
1 4 the form of dissatisfaction with the traditional conduct of 
< International relations and with the old assumptions of diplo- 
matic procedure. One general remedy which has attracted 
widespread support is the closer association of foreign politics 
with public opinion. The objects of diplomacy, it is argued, 
should be attuned to those of the people at large. Projects 
| such as the establishment in the House of Commons of a 
! Permanent Foreign Affairs Committee are now advocated as 
H a means to this end. Another way of bringing diplomacy into 
closer touch with democracy would be to make its personnel a 
microcosm of the nation as a whole. A Foreign Service 
containing representatives of all social classes should produce a 
type of official more sympathetic to public opinion. 
i Bright’s dictum has lost some of its force since it was first 
| A enunciated, but the propertied, if not the purely aristocratic, 
| class is still predominant in the British bureaucracy of foreign 
affairs. The necessity for widening the field of selection was 
recognised by the Macdonnell Commission, and since IQIQ 
the Foreign Service has been recruited by merit regardless of 
class qualifications. Reform of the method of recruitment, 
however, represents only the first step. As the available 
evidence indicates, it will not alone produce a genuinely demo- 
cratic diplomacy. What has next to be done is less obvious, 
equally necessary, but more difficult. It is so to reconstruct 
the nation’s scholastic system that citizens of all classes are 
enabled to reach the top rungs of the educational ladder. 
Complete emancipation from considerations of social status 
must, of course, be a slow process. Even when the sons of the 
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Foreign Service manned by those drawn from the privileged 
classes will remain antipathetic to the new internationalist 
ideals. A democratic diplomacy is alone capable of exploiting 
the moral forces to-day rallied behind the cause of world peace. 


4 lower middle and the working classes gain admission to 
Ai diplomacy, there is likely to be a bias against their preferment 
vi ` so long as the permanent under-secretaries and the ambassadors 
D of the ancien régime remain in control. In the meantime a 
| 
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HAVE been asked to write what, now that I sit down to 
it, proves a sort of religious stock-taking ; an article on the 
spiritual problems confronting the younger generation. Any 

attempt of this kind must be, explicitly or implicitly, personal 
and autobiographical; and nothing is to be gained by beating 
about the bush. A writer who undertakes such a task 
necessarily looks back over his own development and that 
of his contemporaries, and does his best to compare and 
appraise. 

I do not think undergraduates are more or less thoughtful 
than they were fifty years ago. A man goes out into life 
much more under the influence of parents and schoolmasters 
and school-fellows than he himself realises ; and this is often 
quite as true of the rebel as of the docile pupil; a great deal 
of heresy is as temperamental, and as little devoid of reasoned 
foundation, as orthodoxy. True, the terms in which under- 
graduates discuss with each other nowadays often differ a good 
deal from the phraseology of undergraduate discussions fifty 
years ago ; but the conflict of ideas is fundamentally the same. 
Agnostics were fewer then, but their objections were no less 
radical than now ; they had read T. H. Huxley ; and, indeed, 
it would be difficult to state the reasons against Christianity 
more forcibly than they were stated nearly 1,700 years ago by 
the philosopher Celsus. And yet it subsists, amid many 
changes, it is true, but not such radical changes as a superficial 
view might suggest. Among those who claim the Christian 
name at present there are infinite differences of detail, yet there 
is something essential that is common to all, or they would not 
choose that name rather than any other. Everyone is a 
Christian who tries to follow Christ, just as all are Marxians who 
try to follow Karl Marx. This was clearly recognised by Justin 
Martyr, the earliest of extant Christian apologists. Justin, 
indeed, goes farther ; he insists that a man may be Christian 
without ever having heard the namé of Christ. Socrates, 
though he died long before Jesus, was (claims Justin) a Christian, 
since he died for the truth. It is the worst defect of current 
Church histories that they do so little to bring out the diversities 
of thought which have sheltered themselves in all ages under 
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this one name of Christian, even in those ages when the organised 
Church was politically strongest and her discipline most absolute. 
Christianity, for some fifteen hundred years, was the natural 
form for every idealist’s thought within the vast bounds of 
what had once been the Roman Empire. 

For here we have what seems one of the most uncontrovertible 
of historical facts ; belief in a crucified Jewish carpenter took 
more people out of themselves, and took them farther out of 
themselves, than any other event of which we have record. 
It may be explained in different ways ; but, as a fact, it cannot 
be denied. Gibbon, in his famous fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters, confessedly deals only with secondary causes; he 
makes no attempt to explain the primary cause. The new 
religion, as he points out, owed much of its success to “ the 
fierce and intolerant zeal ” of its adherents, and to their belief 
in immortality. But he still leaves us asking why the zeal 
was fiercer in these men than in others ; or how these particular 
teachers succeeded in inculcating a belief in immortality which 
the philosophers had either not held themselves or had failed 
to impress upon the public. 

Gibbon sneers, again, at Tertullian’s boast that the Christian 
mechanic has his ready answer for problems which had puzzled 
the wisest heads. In so far as the sneer strikes at these men’s 
haste and superficiality, it is justified ; but it still leaves out of 
account the most important fact that Christianity did arrest 
these men’s attention, and that a mechanic who gives a crude 
answer is, in all probability, one full step beyond the mechanic 
who does not trouble to consider the matter at all. In all real 
education, the first step is to arouse interest ; in any sound and 
honest mind the remainder will come with time ; the man will 
finally go as far as his own particular brain can carry him. It 
was the explicit gospel of Descartes, as it has been implicitly the 
gospel of other great thinkers, that even what we call an inferior 
intellect, honestly and energetically directed, will approach 
more nearly to the truth than a superior intellect backed up by 
less force of will and honesty of purpose. The mind is like a 
camera ; a poor machine, patiently and truly focused, will give 
better results than thesmost elaborate machine and the finest 
lens carelessly focused or (as is too often the case) perversely 
turned aside from the object it professes to search. 


Something in history (I come back to my earlier point) gave | 


an extraordinary impulse to this differentiation between the 
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man who wants to find and the man who does not care. Some- 
thing impelled multitudes of men, for generation after generation, 
to approach the Riddle of the Universe with that will for 
victory, and that consequent-concentration of every human 
faculty upon a single purpose, which enables one man to run 
half-way across the cricket field and bring off a miraculous catch 
just over the ropes, while another man would have stood 
gaping to see the ball go for six. 

This Something, then, succeeded in fusing the four main 
lines of thought which ran through the ancient Roman world. 
The State Religion of Rome had been impressive ; it had been a 
manifestation of loyalty and solidarity ; but it did not profess 
to inculcate any morality beyond this. The Cults, those of 
Mithra and Cybele, for instance, had been not only unmoral, but 
sometimes directly immoral. The Philosophies were lofty, 
but had little hold on the common people. Judaism stood for 
monotheism and, in many ways, a very lofty moral ideal ; but 
it was narrow and intolerant: Jehovah was a tribal god and 
the Gentile stood altogether outside the covenant. Christianity, 
somehow or other, supplied the flame which fused those four 
separate wires into one, so that they transmitted thenceforward 
one single current. But, with the virtues of each, it combined 
some of their faults. A man might follow Christian worship 
as formally and unideally as he had followed the sacrifices on 
the Capitol; or his enthusiasm, however overmastering, might 
be as ill-regulated as that of a Mithra-worshipper ; or, again, he 
might speculate on the Trinity in as cold and unreal a fashion 
as Cicero speculates whether a Stoic can be happy while he is 
stretched on the rack ; or, finally, he might, and too often did, 
conceive his Christ in so narrow a temper as to consign all 
non-Christians to an even worse fate than that to which the 
Jew committed the Gentile. 

Still, while the worst Christians were so little or nothing 
advanced, the best attained to heights which, it can scarcely 
be doubted, definitely overtopped the ancient world. Some- 
thing gave them a key to the richest heritage of the past, 
and, with that key, the will to use it, St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions is a far richer book than the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius. True, the modernity of the thought surprises us 
when we find Marcus writing: ‘ The poet hath said Dear City 
of Athens! but wilt not thou, my soul, say rather Dear City of 
God? ” But, from the pen of Peter the fisherman or Paul the 
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tentmaker, or any other Christian mechanic, the words would 
not surprise us in the least. 

One thing, therefore, seems to stand out as certain: that no 
man has a moral or intellectual right to treat Christianity as 
negligible unless he has attentively faced its history and its 
present position in society, and found solid reasons for supposing 
that its past and present hold over men can be explained 
away. 

Moreover, the divisions among Christians, though naturally 
repellent at first sight, need not alienate the reflective mind. 
A forward movement is commonly divided ; Conservatives are 
far more closely agreed among themselves than Radicals; and, 
if the essence of original Christianity was a radical revolt against 
the conventions of 1,900 years ago, we may reasonably expect 
to find that same sort of originality even among modern Chris- 
tians, at the very root, under all the accretions and conventions of 
nineteen centuries. It is more blessed to give than to receive, 
Whoso shall lose his life shall find it, are as paradoxical now as 
they were when Christ first spoke the words ; and both maxims 
are often most nearly lived up to by men whose attachment to 
forms and ceremonies seems to some of us mistaken, or even 
ridiculous. These men are true Christians in spite of their 
ceremonies ; in spite of their appearing to forget that here, as 
in every living movement, the essential truth lies in a general 
attitude of mind rather than in any grasp of detail. Truly 
Christian, again, in their own way, are those others who think of 
the inward attitude alone, and neglect or even despise outward 
appearances. Each has the white eternal inward light, differently 
stained in one mind or the other by the many-coloured glass of 
life. If we thus regard the spirit as paramount, and the out- 
ward manifestations as certain to vary with varying times and 
circumstances, the successive stages or divisions of Christianity 
will no longer seem to militate in any way against the truth of its 
essential doctrine. i 

The essence of Christ’s doctrine seems to me this, that it 
proclaimed a reasonable universe, one in which God is our 
Father: Whether the Ruler of the Universe be personal, 
appéaling to us through our affections, or impersonal, appealing 


to our sense of order (if, indeed, these be not two different sides — 


1 I am trying here to reduce things to their lowest terms : to define Christianity, 


not in the different senses in which many people hold it, but in the greatest common 
measure of those different creeds. i 
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of the same thing), is a minor question. The main point is: 
Have we a Ruler of the Universe, whether Person or Law ? 
in whose name we say truly in face of an unpleasant task : 
“ It is my business to go through with this ” ; or, in face of a 
tempting suggestion: “ The thing isn’t done.” 

T. H. Huxley was, by Justin Martyr’s standard, a worthy 
Christian. He wrote to Charles Kingsley in 1860: “ Science 


intimately of the lives of other men (to say nothing of my own), 
the more obvious it is to me that the wicked does not flourish 
nor is the righteous punished. But for this to be clear we must 
bear in mind what almost all forget, that the rewards of life are 
contingent upon obedience to the whole law—physical as well as 
moral—and that moral obedience does not atone for physical 
sin, or vice versd. .. . The absolute justice of the system of 
things is as clear to me as any scientific fact. The gravitation 
of sin to sorrow is as certain as that of the earth to the sun, and 
more so—for experimental proof of the fact is within reach of us 
all—nay, is before us all in our own lives, if we had but the 
eyes to see it.” 1 

We must make allowance for the fact that these words were 
written under great stress of emotion just after the death of 
his son; but this confidence in an orderly universe expresses 
the message which earliest Christianity had for the world. In 
a later letter to Kingsley, Huxley objects to the simile of 
Father, and insists upon the impersonal nature, so far as he 
could judge, of that Infinite Not-Self with which his own Self 
had to deal. Yet the essence was there ; Huxley, as clearly as 
Dante, recognised a Power “ in whose will is our peace.” From 
Christ onwards, man has had far less excuse than before for 
believing in a Devil-God or a Devil-Power, to be fought with or to 
be wheedled by sacrifices from his evil purposes ; far less excuse, 

1 Life, by Leonard Huxley, vol. i, Pp. 219. 
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: again, for imagining a wholly meaningless Universe. As Alfred 
de Musset wrote : 


| “ Une immense espérance a traversé la terre ; 
E TAAN Malgré nous vers le ciel il faut lever la tête.” 


As God is our Father, so man is our brother ; or, here again, if 
symbolical speech offends, let us paraphrase : Our fellow-men 
are workers together with ourselves for One harmony to be 
gradually established in the world. 

Yet that harmony must be spiritual ; and, being men, we 
i shall show our outward differences. Christianity was not a 
Í hundred years old when it had split into a hundred sects. It 
j showed its vitality partly in developing, step by step, all that 
| was implied in Christ’s actual words and example ; and here the 


traditionalist Christian of to-day is right. Its strength was in its 
Pa conviction of the uniqueness of the Founder and the unique claim 
ai of his message; a conviction which need not be rejected in 
practice even by those who would least admit unique in the 
t strict scientific sense, and who would insist most strongly that 
we may find some sort of precedent for every word and act 
of Christ. At least, no such message and no such claim as 
this, in all recorded history, have had such practical success. 
But, as truly as vitality was shown by such developments, it 
was shown also by the new creed’s absorbent powers; by the 
extent to which the best Christians were able to suck the good 
+- and reject the evil from life and thought around them. Such 
assimilations often differentiated one man considerably from 
another ; Christians might misunderstand and anathematise 

each other, but their very quarrels were one sign of life. 

Then, when the barbarian invasions came, the crisis gave 
exaggerated emphasis to an idea which had already perhaps been 
over-emphasised, that of outward unity. It was then a state 
of siege; the one imperative necessity seemed to be “ Close 

ay your ranks!” The Church, called upon not only to convert 
half-tamed barbarians wholesale, but also to legislate for them, 
fell back still more definitely on the policy of the sergeant-major. 
Again, when the reconsolidation of Europe began, and Christian 
rulers like Charles the Great sent soldiers and missionaries hand 
in hand, then, as Harnack points out, law was promulgated as 
religion, and religion as law; Thou shalt do no murder and 
Thou shalt pay thy tithes were proclaimed in the same tone. 
This excessive concentration and excessive power led on to the 
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tragedy of the central Middle Ages, when orthodoxy claimed to 
be a Perfect Temple from which it was mortal sin to remove 
a single brick, and when to quarrel with the hierarchy was 
treated as rebellion against all civilised society. 

That could not possibly last, and the dissolution of the 
thirteenth-century ideal went on more steadily and more 
rapidly, I think, than is generally recognised. Crusade and 
Inquisition had been able, for a time, to check and divert the 
Renaissance of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; but the 
gradual spread of education accumulated too great a mass of 
waters; and the dykes must soon have burst, even though 
Luther and Calvin had never been born. And, however much 
the Reformers in their turn were hypnotised by the lure of 
outward unity, and however ready to slay for unity’s sake, yet 
the experience of generations showed that this extermination 
of adversaries was impossible ; that the orthodox must resign 
themselves to living in the same world with heretics ; gradually, 
even, it showed that there is something to be learnt from heretics. 
Thus the modern creation of national Churches and of non- 
conformist Churches within the national Church has led to a 
higher religious synthesis. In spite of unedifying quarrels, 
sense always wins gradually over nonsense ; and men realise that 
it may be better to understand dissidents than even to convert 
them. The breakdown of outward unity has not destroyed 
religion ; I believe it can be shown, as clearly as anything else 
in social history, that the average European is more religious 
to-day than he was in the thirteenth century. France is a 
country in which the idea of unity, and even of forcible unity, 
had every possible chance for more than a thousand years; yet 
she now has 3,000 parishes without priests ; and, not long ago, 
a French hotel acquaintance with whom I was conversing said 
quite casually, à propos of something else, “ But then you 
English are more religious than we are!” Something of the 
same kind was remarked by a very orthodox Belgian professor, 
as a result of his observations as a refugee in Cambridge. 

Yet unity in itself is unquestionably good, and this is felt even 
by those who would most strongly repudiate paying too high 
a price for it. Meanwhile, however, religious divergences tell 
no more against the essential truth of religion than political 
divergences tell against the science of politics. And may we 
not say that it is even more unhealthy for a society when its 
best minds are estranged from religion by the crudity and 
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es of certain religious manifestations, than when, with 
ae astidiousness, they abandon politics to the vulgar ? 
ie a ee Instinct is snobbish, but it is still more snobbish 
ne A superiority over herd-instincts than the 
MEOT in the Christian religion especially, there is one character- 
istic which is removed by a whole horizon from vulgarity. It 
has always been specially rich in that type which we understand 
under the name of saint. I need hardly say that I do not 
refer here to all, or even to the majority, of those who, by 
popular favour or by official pronouncement, have earned 

Saint ” as a conventional title. Still less do I claim a religion 
as saintly because it has the power of attracting, especially in 
their last moments, men who have lived all their lives upon senti- 
ment in one form or another—men like Huysmans or Oscar 
Wilde. That does, indeed, count for much, wherever we can 
trace any real change of heart and of life in the convert ; but 
what I mean here is something different. I mean what seems to 
separate from even the best figures of antiquity such men as 
Bernard and Francis, such women as Catharine of Siena and 
Joan of Arc. 

It is good, in face of this question, to read a book like Dr. 
Potter’s recently published translation of a Muslim Crusader’s 
autobiography, Ouséma. The book forms a necessary comple- 
ment to our Western Crusading chronicles. It shows the 
Muslims as better gentlemen in some ways, and certainly as far 
better educated, than the Western knights. Yet just this 
flame seems to be lacking ; this flame which, 1,900 years ago, 
fused all elements of idealism into one. Ousdma’s almost con- 
temporary, St. Bernard, as shown by his biographers or in his 
letters, comes out in quite a different class from Ousdma’s father, 
even though that fearless old warrior and indefatigable hunter 
spent half his nights in transcribing the Koran with his most 
lovingly elaborate script. Even to the present day, Christianity 
seems richer than other creeds in such lives as those of Father 
Dolling and the Curé d’Ars. te: 

These are things which the present generation is too apt to 
overlook, in natural reaction from the excessive claims, and | 
sometimes the false pleas, of earlier Christian generations. 
Fathers and educators disinterested in Christ have by this time — 
begotten sons or pupils who look upon it as a positive intellectual 
cats to ignore Christianity. My first point, therefore, is this, 
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that to ignore so great a fact in history—it may, indeed, be 
argued with much force, the greatest fact in recorded history— 
is, if we must needs estimate it, no intellectual virtue but an 
intellectual fault ; a fault as real as it would be to ignore the 
theory of relativity. A man may legitimately say, “ My mind 
isn’t made that way; the more I look into the question, the 
more it puzzles me,” and therefore break off on principle, 
and confess imperfection. But to pass from thence to the 
assumption that what our minds fail to grasp is inconceivable, | 
and that what does not interest us has no reality in itself, is | 
a leap which is intellectually unjustifiable. The majority of 
us probably could not understand the Binomial Theorem with 
all our efforts, but we do not pride ourselves upon this 
ignorance. Nobody can understand the universe in which 
we live unless he will face, according to his powers and his 
opportunities, this problem of the influence of Christianity 


upon more than fifty generations of mankind. He must ay 
at least pay it that attention which we who cannot under- 

stand relativity render willingly to Einstein’s theory. And Pa 
Christianity, when we regard it face to face, in its essence, a 


stripped of merely temporal accretions, seems still to supply, | 

more than anything else, that vital force, that power of finding 

good in everything, of assimilating social good and eliminating 

social evil, which made it the one living and growing organism 

while everything else in the Western world was decaying or 

marking time. Certainly, what society most lacks now is just e 

what Christianity then supplied. We have abundance of f) 

healthy criticism ; but we need more faith. | 
I have spoken the word; let me now explain the thing as I | 

conceive it; for few words have been more loosely used than 

Jaith, or have become, through misuse, worse stumbling-blocks | 

to mankind. Like the Union Jack, it was once an emblem l 

of brotherhood, but the exaggerations of one section have turned 


it into a party emblem. If we look at what faith meant to the ear 
very earliest followers of Christ, we shall see that it was very far ‘ 
apart from that later meaning attached to it by a Church which, fae 
having grown to political absolutism, proclaimed 700 years ago 

to all its subjects: “ Keep The Faith, or be burned and be 


damned!” Faith meant in the thirteenth century (as it 
means perhaps to the majority of professing Christians even 
now) inward assent to certain stories of past events and to 
ancient traditional explanations of those events. Its look was, 
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eee ae is, far more backwards than forwards. But the 
est disciples, without neglecting the past, looked far more 


irectly forwards The classical is i 
= . assage is in the eleventh 
yi per e of the Epistle to the Baa ra faith is first defined 
j a bu one then illustrated by a multitude of concrete instances, The 
einition suggests no conflict between faith and reason ; and the 


the thinker knows, are certainly true for the universe in general. 
It is right that the human race should continue ; few people 
| seriously doubt that ; therefore it is right to protect child-life 
even at the risk of one’s own. No doubt it would have been an 

even higher act of faith for the woman to have saved some other 

child, or, again, that a bachelor personally indifferent to children 

should have risked his own life for the sake of this little worm 

rN which might, after all, grow up into an unredeemed villain. 
But this in no way excludes the fact that the woman’s act, such 

as it was, was a real act of faith. Such, again, it is for one man 

to risk his life when an armed robber holds up a whole train ; 

so it was in thousands of cases in the Great War: “ if this is 

really a fight for freedom, then even my death will be a step 
towards a better world.” It is faith which applies to the 
individual case, in spite of all that the individual risks personally 

= by its application, the law which is undoubtedly a law of life in 


i) i general. It is unfaith which says, “ That may be all very well 
f Y in theory, but I am not going to risk it in practice. RA 
If this be true, then we have something of a real criterion 


between faith and superstition. Faith banks upon what it has 
j real reason to believe in as a law of the Universe ; superstition 
: banks upon desire or sentiment or the mere fascination of chance. 

| Faith is reasonable ; it is a reasonable thing, for instance, to be _ 
| influenced in our attitude towards immortality by the reflection _ 
f 
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that good ought not to perish—a reflection which may be entirely 
impersonal; I happen to have known it very strong in one man 
who felt little or no personal desire for survival. It is reasonable 
to look forward thus to some natural process of survival ; but 
there was a terrible dose of unreason, and therefore of super- 
stition, in the medizval beliefs of heaven and hell, for they postu- 
lated an unreasonable God. Leslie Stephen said no more than 
the truth in answer to Butler’s argument that, in case of doubt, 
it is safer to believe in Christianity, to bet upon Christianity, 
as it were; since, even if the soul be mortal, the believer stands 
to lose nothing more than the unbeliever ; whereas, if the other 
alternative be true, the unbeliever goes to hell. As Stephen 
said: Granted the picture which the orthodox Christianity of 
that time gave of hell and of the scheme of salvation (and 
therefore by implication of God’s character), it seems to me that 
such a God as that is just as likely to amuse himself maliciously 
with damning believers and pampering unbelievers, as to 
apportion the future life on orthodox lines, 

Faith, then, is the courageous and unflinching application of 
principles which the man has real reason to hold as true; 
superstition has no such anchorage. But no anchorage is 
absolute ; we may have reasons for believing a principle true 
when, in fact, it is false > Many men on opposite sides in the 
Great War believed themselves fighting for a better world. 
But this only means that faith is no more infallible than any 
other human faculty. In so far as the German had tested his 
own principles as fully as the Briton ; In so far as he had real 
reason (as apart from inclination) to believe that he was fighting 
for a better world, in so far he showed the same faith as the 
Briton. In so far as either, believing in certain principles, 
shrank from their application to his own difficult case, he showed 
unfaith. 

These differences are in no way incompatible with the root 
idea of a reasonable universe, in which things pass gradually 
to higher order and, with this, to greater satisfaction. We 
find so much order in it already that it is far from unreasonable 
to suppose hidden order in the complications which, at present, 
baffle us completely. We can live, as Dante did, in the con- 
viction of an immeasurably great Not-Self, in whose will is our 
peace. The problem, here again, is not fundamentally altered 
if we suppose that this apparent order is not in the universe 
itself, but is created by our own searching minds ; for, even then, 
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we still : . 

a have the human mind searching for order, and capable 

P Rees of finding order even in disorder. If the 

be e outside us is not yet reasonable, we are making it more 
onable by our own tal i 

of Aiea mental-effort, for our minds are part 

There is ample icti i 

1! ground for the convict 
distinctly, presses itself intuitively pee Taree gee ae ye 
ne He that this life is a time of trial, in which every choice 
oe Its significance : „that the good choice is that which is in 
s ee the spirit of the whole, and which therefore leads 
Soe F er Pareri ; and that, gradually, the preponderance 

§00d over bad, however small, is tending towards a future 
harmony greater than we can even conceive at present. Faith 
ed ts To moa ee re and inde sense in which 

ns used it) moves the world. A 
because he has courage to believe that he ane Fifty "o an 
serious doubt often needed a good deal of courage; at present, 
doubt is unquestionably the line of least resistance for a young 
man; and, though the line of least resistance may be the true 
line after all, the thoughtful mind will be on its guard against it. 
There is a great truth in that sentence which Lord Acton once 
quoted from Fénelon : “ He who fears excessively to be duped 
deserves to be duped, ara ee 
i g which scepticism is the 
mark of fear, belief the mark of courage. What ad when those 
contingencies are, each man must judge for himself in his most 
secret conscience. 
i m pel instance of pele as coulee ia the Re of every- 
ay life, came to me from a much-travelled and much- 
adventured mine-prospector, an Agnostic, who told me his 
unvarnished story without thought of a moral in any direction. 
I will give it as nearly as I can in his own words. 

“ It was in Australia ; I had gone out prospecting alone, with 
food and water for a certain number of days. The chances of 
search tempted me on from day to day ; I went on, knowing that 
I was taking a daily greater risk, but trusting to find water 
somewhere, before my own was quite exhausted. My own ran 
out at last ; and, so far as I knew, there was none within any 
distance that I could hope to cover in my then state. Still, — 
I trudged steadily back towards civilisation as long as I could. — 
But I had to rest oftener and oftener ; and at last, at the end — 
of the second day, it was impossible to go farther. I lay down $ 
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and watched the sun go down behind the little rise in the 
ground which I had been only half able to climb: I knew I 
should never see it again. There was scarcely any twilight, of 
course, in that latitude ; it was almost dark in a few minutes ; 
and then, behind the rising ground, I saw a tiny glow like the 
reflection of a camp fire. I said - Where there is or has been a 


then, and to lay in a little stock that brought me back to 
Civilisation. What had tempted me on was a trick the sun has, 
in those climates, of sending up a glow for a moment or two 


man. It would have been very easy and very pardonable to oc be 
say: “ I have been so often deceived ; the chances are so small 
even now, and my legs simply won’t carry me!” But here was 


a Lowland Scot who had fought his way to fair success by 


mere straw; it did not save his body from drowning, but it 
stimulated the mind to an effort which saved the body. 

And so there are, and always will be, men who take risks of 
belief far beyond what mere reason can urge, though not 
incompatible, in any real sense, with even the strictest reason. 
These men see that, in so far as we can trace it, man differs from 


beast mainly in this habit of foresight, and in the self-control 4 e 
which foresight commands. They feel that, though no reason à ‘| } 
can decide between the hopeful and the unhopeful view of life ‘> 


(for here we are dealing with ultimates), yet it is more human 
and less beastlike to hope; that hope is not a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, but masculine and active and dignified. And, 
as they grow older, experience seems to show them that here is 
a hope which maketh not ashamed. 

The village church, even with its dwindling congregation of 
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to-day, isa very real and signi 
, gnificant fact. There, when we have 
made all allowance for the bad and the indifferent, is something 


days of improved education ; and, if the cultured man fails here 
to feel any higher atmosphere, is this failure due to his perfection 
of culture, or to its onesidedness ? If we are attuned to the 
great realities of life, we cannot be unmoved in this place where 
our fellows are seen at their best ; and where, though we find 
certain outworn and narrow ideas, these are only the husks, and 
the grain is that grain for which Socrates was content to die. 
Nowhere more truly than in a place of worship can a man take 
Emerson’s words to himself : “ What Plato has thought, he may 
think ; what a saint has felt, he may feel; what at any time has 
befallen any man, he can understand.” 

If it be pleaded that this advantage of Christianity is only 
temporary ; that we are gradually working towards cults which 
shall raise the mind higher than this, and which shall offend 
reason less, then everyone who calls himself a Christian ought 
to welcome this possibility. But let non-Christians do more 


than they have yet done to show that it is a possibility. With | 


negligible exceptions, a man cannot do his best except in 
association ; Christianity is, at any rate for Western civilisa- 
tion, the greatest association of idealists that is or that has been ; 
it will be superseded, if at all, not by destructive criticism, but 
by some constructive reality which shall overshadow it. If 
modern philosophy is to do more to raise the common man than 
Greek or Roman philosophy did, it must kindle itself with faith. 
There, it will be on common ground with the common man. 
To put it bluntly, philosophy will thus have learnt a good deal 
from the common man, whose blind strivings are sometimes 


more pregnant for the future than a great deal of higher specula- _ 


tion. A philosopher married may become (many of us have 
seen it) a Hote real man, and therein a greater philosopher. He 


suddenly discovers, for instance, the miracle of parental affection, 
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or the mountains of the Moon.” 

In the same way, the mere attendance at other men’s religious 
exercises may help to raise and expand the most independent 
mind. There is no need to bow to Rimmon ; our philosopher 
need not utter a word, he may steel himself against all in the 
common man’s mind that seems unreal, so long as he marks that 
there are essential realities behind all this. There is place here 
for the man to whom the Bible and the prayers seem perfect 


goes to church in the spirit which sustains the slum parson in 
lifelong sacrifice for his fellows ; another, only in a spirit of 
sympathy with the parson’s pluck and in general agreement 
with his ideals ; but there is room for both, and each is the better 
for meeting the other there. 

Many of us, after saying most impatiently that we cannot do 
with organised religion, confess presently to ourselves that we 
Cannot do without it. We are not consciously moved either 
by fear or by desire in any baser sense. But life’s experience, 
with all its little shocks backwards and forwards, convinces us 


agree, we should yet feel something in the atmosphere which 
breathes “ In His will is our peace ’’—when we put this question 
most critically and remorselessly to ourselves—we feel that it 
is not mere prejudice, but reason, that answers, “ You are not 


only a man, but part of mankind ; the development of mankind i 
is continuous ; and an effort of communion with the Unseen * 


which has given to countless generations this feeling of sympathy 
with fellow-man and his aims, is probably as near as you can 
get, with your own mind and in your own age, to the Truth.” 
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VERA BRITTAIN 
I: : 
7 i VHE Concise Oxford Dictionary, displaying a certain 


defines monogamy as the “ Practice circumstance, of being 
married to one at a time ; (rare), practice of marrying only once; 
(Zool.), habit of having only one mate.” Unlike the Canon Law 
and the civil statutes of Christian countries, the dictionary thus 


Students of anthropology and history are, of course, well aware _ 
that many communities of varying types have failed to visualise 
monogamy as that final embodiment of matrimonial virtue and 
discipline which it appeared to the Christian Fathers. Polygyny, 
in the words of Professor Westermarck, “ was permitted by most 
of the ancient peoples within the historic period, and is at 
present permitted by several civilised nations and by the 
majority of savage tribes.” The Korân, for example, vo a 
man to take four legitimate wives and as many concubines as 
he wishes. Even among Christian peoples, the open recognition 
of certain forms of polygyny has not been unknown. The 
practice of it was tolerated among the Merovingian kings, while 
bigamy was permitted in certain German states after the disas- 
trous reduction of the population by the Thirty Years War. 

Matrimonial arrangements less usual than monogamy have 
also included polyandry, “ group ” marriage, and the temporary 
expedient of trial or “ companionate’’ marriage. Polyandry 
is said by Westermarck to prevail particularly amongst moun- 
taineers and endogamous peoples, who are apt to produce a con- 
siderable excess of males. Experiments in so-called “ group ” 
marriage have been made quite deliberately in modern times by 
civilised societies, such as the Perfectionists of Vermont, who 
founded the Oneida Community in New York State about 1850. f 
“ Companionate ” marriage, regarded by many of Judge Lind- ee 
sey’s critics as a scandalous innovation, is by no means a new . 
phenomenon in the history of social relationships; it was 
practised, for instance, by the Badagas of Southern India, who — 
had two marriage ceremonies, the second of which did not take 
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place until the woman became pregnant. An equivalent ex- 
pedient in our own country was the arrangement known as 
“ handfasting,” which was permitted in Scotland before the 
Reformation. 3 

Since, however, monogamy happened to be the form of 
marriage approved by the early Christian community, the 
Christian peoples are officially responsible for the maintenance 
of its practice, which they share with the Veddahs of Ceylon, 
the Nicobar Islanders, and—contrary to general belief—with 


determined by its original motives, which were rooted, psycho- 
logically, in asceticism, and socially and economically in the 
safeguarding of female virtue, upon which the existence of the 
patriarchal family depended. In this country the greater 
importance attached by society to the absolute fidelity of the 
body than to the unswerving loyalty of the mind has been 
responsible for the emphasis laid upon adultery (for both sexes 
since the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1923) by our strangely anti- 
biological Divorce Laws, which still perpetuate the notion 


invalid, or a convict serving a life-sentence, contributes more to 
the public welfare than any form of escape from the entangle- 
ment which would restore the ability to lead a normal life. 


II 


Censorship, like marriage, may take many forms. It can be 
exercised through a ban upon the publication and circulation of 
certain books, or by a similar veto placed upon the performance 
of certain plays or the exhibition of certain films. It can operate, 
as in the Irish Free State Censorship Bill of 1928, by forbidding 
the issue of advertisements and the publication of propaganda 
relating to specified subjects. Another method, easily enforced 
by powerful sanctions, is the prohibition of certain kinds of 
instruction, such as the teaching of scientific birth-control at 
welfare centres or of sex-hygiene in elementary schools, while 
yet another involves the suppression—as in the recent Mary 
Ware Dennett case in the United States—of simple educative 
publications describing physiological processes. 
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before the war it was considered either indecent or pretentious— 
ee SO considered among the more conservative circles 
ee pie peace at ordinary social functions about 
totes reggion, politics, moral problems, health, history, or 
ature. Conversation was therefore restricted by common 
agreement to sport, the weather, and the misdoings of neigh- 
bours, and the general intelligence was thus safely guarded 
against the impact of unforeseen frankness or the agitation of 
revolutionary ideas. To-day no law forbids a person to discuss 
intimate anatomical details in loud tones on the top of an 
omnibus, but it is not usual to do this, though at least one 
eminent biologist is said to be addicted to the practice. 

Among the great majority which does not publish books, 
produce plays or films, write advertisements, conduct clinics, 
or teach the young, this form of tacit censorship is probably 
the most effective of all. It is also, incidentally, the type 
most fiercely condemned by Judge Lindsey in The Revolt 
of Modern Youth. “TIt isn’t necessary that everybody should 
be right,” he exclaims with characteristic hot indignation, 
“ but it is necessary that everybody should talk, and talk freely, 
if we are ever to develop a sane public opinion about anything. 

The first thing to admit and recognise is that there is 
nothing in the world that is not a legitimate subject for honest 
discussion. . . . We win our arguments by forbidding argu- 
ment.” 

Censorship in general has two objects, a minor and a major. 
Its minor purpose, which implicit social censorship so largely 
fulfils, is to protect the squeamish and the ultra-respectable from 
small shocks to their feelings caused by the discussion of subjects 
or the utterance of words of whose existence they are perfectly 
well aware but of which they strongly disapprove. This 
purpose is also effectively achieved by the Bowdlerisation of such 
publications as Mr. Richard Aldington’s Death of a Hero, in which 
the offending words and phrases are omitted, and are replaced 
by asterisks exactly corresponding in number to the letters of 
the original word and even divided by hyphens where these 


d normally occur. Such a method not only preserves the — 
sate mon aie type of outrage to which they object, but — 


£ 
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Provides at the same time a first-rate mental exercise, at least 
equal in value to that of a cross-word puzzle, for those readers 
who cannot immediately recognise the omitted words and are | 


description. These forms of knowledge include, amongst others, a 
the generative functions and their physiological and psycho- 
logical effects, the more specialised details of anatomy and a 


ledge acquired by practice, such as that derived from i 

promiscuous relationships with prostitutes, pre-marital inter- \ 

course, or trial marriage, is also, as a rule, excluded from social] ee 7 
f 


Since the wealthy, the intelligent, and the public-spirited can 
always find means to obtain desired information, however oy 


control in the face of those who most need them—namely, the 
poverty-stricken, the unintelligent, and the biologically ob- 
noxious. 

Between monogamy and censorship there is an intimate 
relation, which may be briefly summed up by saying that the i 
two are mutually exclusive. So long as we have the latter, we 
cannot hope for the former save as an exception to the general 
rule. If we desire that the former shall exist in fact, we must 
dispense with the latter. N othing could be more illogical than 
the circumstance that the most fervent supporters of monogamy 
are usually also the shrillest advocates of censorship. The failure 
of our moralists to perceive the fundamental antagonism 
between these two institutions is one of the many psychological 
Curiosities of the present day. 

I do not propose at this juncture to discuss whether monogamy 1 
is or is not the most desirable form of marriage for English- | 
speaking communities officially dedicated to the practice of the £ 


Christian religion. This type of controversy, to be effective, « i 
demands an examination of all the other kinds of marriage 


known to history, followed by an investigation of their con- ; | 
Pa , 
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Sonat on a terms of health, happiness, biological vitality and 
Pe ses uty, and concluding with a comparison between these _ 
h wel fae equences and the results of monogamy. Such an under- 
W, a ing would be quite outside the scope of this article, whichtakes 
>y r granted the fact that, though few believe monogamy, in the 
: eels and unambiguous form laid down by the Church of 
ngland Marriage Service (“ forsaking all other, keep ye only 
I ecto him—or her—so long as ye both shall live ”) to be the 
unvaryıng marital practice of the majority, or regard it, apart 
from the limited number of socially adult and quite exceptional 
persons who have voluntarily preferred it to any other form 
| of sexual relationship, as a conspicuous success, it is nevertheless 
i the official and accepted type of marriage in the Christian Church 
ii and State. 
p, My object hitherto has been merely to analyse what we mean 
ae by monogamy in the first place and by censorship in the second. 
Í In the concluding section I propose to outline what I believe to 
be the effects of the second upon the first. 


HI 


The effect of censorship upon monogamous marriage can be 
briefly indicated in two propositions : first, that sexual know- 
ledge of the fullest kind is the most important condition of 

4 matrimonial success ; secondly, that it is precisely the circula- 
y tion of this type of knowledge that censorship prohibits. In order 
to establish the truth of these propositions, it is necessary to 
consider in further detail the kind of information required by 
those husbands and wives who desire to make their practice of 
lifelong monogamy a genuine fact. 

Few sex-reformers are likely to deny that the first essential 
chronologically, and perhaps also in significance, is an early 
gradual understanding of the facts of sex without shock or sense 

an a of shame. Early taboos are to-day regarded by many students 
| ; of sexual psychology as sufficient explanation for the matri- 

monial ineptitude of many men and women. “ The child of 
Ng parents who have felt shame in regard to their own sex feelings 
[ or expression,” wrote Mary Ware Dennett in the paper called — 
| “ Sex Enlightenment for Civilised Youth” which she read before 
E the Women’s Organisation of the Free Synagogue in New York — 
j / on March 5, “is often so permeated with this general sense of | 

indecency that, in his later years, it is almost impossible for him 52 
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to clear it entirely out from his consciousness, and make room for 
a fresh, wholesome, scientific, poetic, joyous realisation of the 
sex side of life.” 

This sense of shame experienced by the adult male in sex- 
intercourse is not far removed in its primitive intensity from 
that of the Munda Kols of Chota Nagpore, who, to the question 
put to them by the German missionary Jellinghaus (quoted by 
Professor Westermarck in his History of Human Marriage) : 
“ May a dog sin ? ” replied: “ If the dog did not sin, how could 
he breed?” So deeply rooted a feeling, combined with the 
social education which has taught him to despise prostitutes, 
makes it equally impossible for the man who experiences it to get 
physical satisfaction from the woman whom he loves or to love 
the woman from whom he gets physical satisfaction. 

In women the early inculcation of a sense of sin is now held 
largely responsible, through the operation of unconscious 
taboo, for the common phenomenon known as sexual frigidity. 
Interesting and detailed information on this point is contained 
in an article entitled “ Physical Disabilities in Wives,” by G. V. 
Hamilton and Kenneth MacGowan, included in the recently 
published compendium, Sex in Civilisation. The material 
upon which this article was based had been gathered by Dr. 
Hamilton as the result of researches into marriage extending 
over four years, two of which were devoted to the examination 
of individual couples among the professional classes. His 
investigation led the authors of the article to conclude that 
“ early negative conditioning ” is “ the most likely of the nine 
possible causes of feminine disability.” 

The fact that many men are actually unaware that women 
should experience in marriage a reaction similar to their own 
may be directly attributed to the combined operation of those 
social and literary taboos which obstruct the endeavour to study 
sex-technique. “ Married life,” stated Mr. Bernard Shaw in an 
article in Time and Tide on the Irish Censorship Bill, “ is 
unnecessarily troubled and occasionally wrecked because we 
have no technique of marriage ; and this ignorance is produced 
by the deliberate suppression of all responsible information on 
the subject.” 

Professor Ernest R. Groves, the American author of The 
Marriage Crisis, points out that women are diverted even 
more than men from the study of this vital technique through 
the tradition, still perpetuated by the majority of mothers, 
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that “ preparation” for marriage consists solely of the study 
of cookery and other domestic arts. The instruction of the 
future wife, he complains, “ has seldom incorporated with 
courage any genuine preparation for marriage aside from house- 
hold technic. ... As a consequence people have married, 
highly trained and well prepared for most of the relationships 
of life, but utterly destitute of any information given accurately 
by competent teachers that would function to make their 
marriage a success and their family life more efficient.” In 
this instance the tacit operation of the social censor succeeds 
in its object of suppressing knowledge by substituting a form 
of instruction which is of secondary importance for one that is 
absolutely essential to matrimonial harmony. 

Owing to the stultifying influence of censorship in general, the 
realisation of the important relation between sex-knowledge and 
Inarriage has been so comparatively recent, even among the 
enlightened, that opinions with regard to the limits of sex-tech- 
nique are by no means unanimous. It is obvious that such a 
study should at least include pre-marital instruction in both 
normal and abnormal physiology and psychology from those 
qualified to teach these subjects, in order, not only that the 
efficient conduct of intercourse should be understood, but that 
the discovery of such phenomena as impotence, homosexual 
tendencies, or malformation should take place before instead of 
after marriage. Yet our methods of literary censorship have 
added to the difficulty of obtaining formal teaching in this whole 
realm of knowledge by rendering inaccessible to the general 

` public such serious popular works as might serve to repair the 
fabric of omissions that constitutes sex education. The 
absurdity of condemning, as “ a certain lewd, wicked, bawdy, 
scandalous and obscene libel,” Mr. Havelock Ellis’s expert 
studies in The Psychology of Sex is now too well recognised to 
require comment, but even novels such as The Well of Loneliness 


àg 
ae 


S 
z may fulfil a useful educative purpose by enabling women with 
A homosexual tendencies to recognise and understand them, and 
A thus cease to threaten the normal sex-life of heterosexual 
| persons. 


In the Psycho-analysis and Love of André Tridon, quoted by 
Judge Lindsey, the author suggests that “one of the most 
pressing duties of the community (and one which it never 
performs) should be to devise all possible ways and means 
whereby the sex-cravings of both mates could be helped to 
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retain their freshness and strength as long as possible.” If we | 
agree with this comprehensive diagnosis of the functions of sex- 
technique, we are bound to accept as a part of it the teaching i 
of birth-control knowledge, for nothing so quickly destroys the ve 
“freshness and strength” of the sex-impulse as the postponement 

of marriage owing to the inability for the time being to affor P 
children. Almost equally destructive to spontaneous joy in 
matrimony is the desperate choice between enforced continence 
and the harassing burden of a family which has outgrown the 
economic ability of the parents to provide for it. 

Children are commonly said to be a uniting influence, a deter- 
rent to divorce, and undoubtedly they do hold together many 
outworn marriages that would otherwise collapse. It is 
probably, however, equally true that, from the point of view of 
happiness and satisfaction, as many marriages have been ruined 
by the irritability and diminishing attractiveness of the 
woman who has had more children than she wanted, and 
has passed on to them her own resentment against the life which 
has thus over-burdened her, as from any other single disruptive 
cause. By prohibiting instruction in contraceptive methods to 
be given at public-welfare centres, successive Ministries of ji 
Health have perpetuated the hardships of precisely those f 
married couples for whom social conditions render matrimonial 
happiness most difficult of attainment, yet who are liable to 
suffer more than the better-endowed classes of the community 
by any departure from the recognised form of marriage. 

Finally, there are some writers, such as Mr. Bertrand Russell ¢ 
in his recently published Marriage and Morals, who maintain 
that sex-technique, to be really effective, ought to include pre- 
marital sex experience—preferably, in so far as men are con- 
cerned,with women of similar social standing rather than with 
prostitutes, whose partners “ get into the habit of feeling that 
it is not necessary to please in order to have sexual intercourse.” 
Mr. Russell believes that lack of previous experience, largely 
due as it is to the exaggerated value set upon chastity by a public 
opinion carefully protected from all forms of physiological and 
psychological enlightenment, leads the husband in most cases 
to an initial brutality which creates in the wife a reluctance 
that colours the whole subsequent relation. 

To the ordinary man or woman who has accepted without 
too much uncomfortable questioning both our matrimonial 
conventions and the secret deviations which have enabled the 
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pretence that monogamous Marriage is universally practised 
to be maintained, the suggestion that we may have to achieve 
ultimate monogamy by initial polygamous experiments must, 
indeed, appear a strange and contradictory proposition. But is 
it really more conducive to our moral health to think of mono- 
gamous marriage as a rigid framework within which we struggle 
and deceive, turning for relief to the venal woman who safe- 
guards the virtue of the kept wife, than to regard it as a trial- 
and-error achievement, a state of grace to which, through 
mistakes and disappointments, we may at length attain ? 
If, indeed, we have to choose between these alternatives, are 
legally recognised temporary relationships between equals any- 
thing like so disastrous to self-respect as furtive intrigues with 
inferiors? Whether, however, knowledge through practice, 
as well as knowledge through instruction, is really a necessary 
preliminary to every marriage will ultimately be a matter for 
both the medical expert and the social psychologist to decide. 
But that detailed pre-marital information, in one form or another, 
is essential to the successful practice of monogamous marriage, 
appears to be no longer open to doubt. 

At present the subjects with which such information should 
deal are either obscured by moist clouds of sentiment or shrouded 
in a darkness as complete as the various forms of censorship can 
between them create. One of our cherished institutions must go 
—either the monogamy which we have served with our lips but 
so often disregarded in our lives, or the chameleon censor that 
conceals with such persistent ingenuity the knowledge essential 
to satisfactory marriage. The only form of censorship which 
has any real moral value is the antiseptic of a constructive 
education ; all else leads merely to furtive curiosity and a sense 
of guilt. If we would be happy in marriage along the lines 
dictated to us by Church and State, we must forgo that alliance 
with irresponsible ignorance which is the refuge of the vicious, 
the stupid, and the lazy. 
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O event is more significant of change in our attitude 
Ne the place of science as education than the growing 

demand for the introduction of biological instruction 
in the schools. The fact that Biology has so recently been 
added to the school curriculum offers an opportunity for 
educational experiment which physics and chemistry, hampered 
by a heavy load of conservative tradition, cannot provide. 
Morcover biology deals with the kind of matter, living matter, 
of which men and women are to most of us the most fascinating 
varieties. It must be admitted that the opportunity thus 
offered carries with it the danger that to some extent the 
discipline of older and more exact branches of scientific know- 
ledge may be supplanted by a mere miscellany of architectural 
memories. But the possibility of such a disaster need not 
be a source of alarm, if our syllabuses are based on a recog- 
nition of the new status of biology as an experimental science. 
On the contrary, the teaching of biology by those who have 
been trained in the new tradition will be an occasion for 
quickening interest in physical science, indeed for co-ordinating 
the teaching of science throughout the school; and this en- 
larged scope of scientific instruction will inevitably lead to a 
new orientation of our ideas about cultural and vocational 
education. 

The terms vocational and cultural are used so equivocally 
in educational discussions that one is forced to define the 
sense in which they are employed. In general these adjectives 
are usually applied to perfectly distinct types of education, 
but they are not universally applied to the same distinctive 
differences between the two types. They are here used 
primarily to denote a difference in method rather than in 
subject matter. It is possible to teach chemistry so that the 
student is enabled to discharge with perfect competence the 
work of an analyst in the public service. It is also possible to 
teach the same subject so that the student gets some glimpse 
of the adventure of scientific knowledge, some insight into the 
method of science as a way of dealing with human experience 
as well as a way of dealing with certain objects of commercial 
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value, some apprehension of the challenge which through- 
out the ages science has issued to comfortable beliefs and 
hoary traditions. In electing to use the word cultural to 
apply to the second one is following good anthropological 
precedents. The word culture is used in a synthetic sense. 
The task of education is to equip the individual to take his 
place in the activities of the social group with which he is 
identified. So defined, education necessarily includes fitting 
the individual for what is ordinarily called productive work. 
That is its vocational aspect. In addition, education is usually 
understood to imply a training in those mental habits which 
are essential to the exercise of more general responsibilities for 
the upkeep and extension of the social group. The hard 
logic of economic reality has forced our educational system 
to make more and more concessions to science in the vocational 
field. But there is still but a minority of educationists who see 
clearly that those changes in the structure of civilisation which 
have necessitated such concessions have made scientific study 
of paramount importance in cultural education, as defined 
above. 

Till comparatively recent times the leading educationists of 
western European countries were agreed that the task of fitting 
the individual for exercising intelligent judgment and interest 
in the well-being of the community is best discharged by the 
exclusive study of the grammatical peculiarities of two among 
many dead languages in which important contributions to 
civilised living have been made. The word grammar may be 
used deliberately, because few of the victims of this type of 
education ever progressed so far as to acquire knowledge of the 
classics comparable in extent to such familiarity with Russian 
fiction or Scandinavian drama as the average educated 
Englishman gains through the medium of translated works. 
This point of view may be referred to as the School of Gram- 
matical Paleontology. It served its purpose well enough, so 
long as the law and the church were the principal vocations 
appropriate to those who could afford an education. After 
the Industrial Revolution the demand for an education which 
would include instruction in the use of modern languages and 


sciences, like chemistry, with technical application, found 
expression in new foundations such as University College, 
London. Science came to occupy its present status in the 
school curriculum as part of a comprehensive change in educa- _ 
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tional outlook associated with the rise of the manufacturing 
class to political power. The aristocratic tradition in education 
with its humanistic bias towards formal logic, Latin, and Greek 
no longer sufficed. Professiôns other than the army and 
navy, the church and the law now attracted the sons of the well- 
to-do. The coming of the machine age opened up new horizons 
of professional activity necessitating prolonged and highly 
specialised training, and with the development of new inter- 
national communications came a greater need for acquaintance 
with the living languages of the nation’s customers abroad. 
Thus initially the demand for science in education was justified 
on purely vocational grounds, a fact which has given scientific 
education on every step of the educational ladder a funda- 
mentally utilitarian tendency. Even in our own time the 
demand for biological instruction as a school subject has been 
very largely motivated by a utilitarian objective. The utili- 
tarian plea is, it is true, thinly disguised in general by an appeal 
from the civistic standpoint. The public is told how im- 
portant it is that our future citizens should realise that we 
biologists, by studying the domestic habits of the mosquito, 
have made it possible for engineers to construct the Panama 
canal. It is argued further that if our future citizens were 
brought up to entertain a more lively respect for us—in short, 
to give us a greater measure of financial support—biologists 
would very shortly eradicate house flies, idiot children, bean- 
weevils and bed-bugs; make it possible for anxious parents to 
have a family of twelve girls at will, and keep the working 
classes alive exclusively on tinned food. 

This attitude belongs to what may be called the Self-Help 
Phase in Educational History. The utilitarian movement 
extended the scope of education sufficiently to make people more 
interested in it as a general issue. So that by our own genera- 
tion the general problem of education is no longer one for the 
voice crying in the wilderness : every seriously minded person 
is to-day interested in the problem that at one time exercised 
only the minds of a few oddities like Ascham, Knox, or Rous- 
seau. A generation has grown up which realises that heaven 
does not necessarily lie about us in our infancy. Some of that 
generation have become teachers themselves. Thus on all 
Sides we‘see the determination that children should have a 
good time. And so we have lastly the Aimiably Maternal 
school of educationists in our midst. 
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Doubtless the latter has a useful contribution to make, if 
it stimulates the tendency to make knowledge palatable. 
More often it may provide an excuse for intellectual laziness 
which is little calculated to encourage a saner perspective with 
regard to the place of science in’ education. The tremendous 
development of scientific knowledge which followed the coming 
of the machine was a phenomenon whose social consequences 
could hardly be envisaged by those who put forward the plea for 
scientific instruction in the earlier part of the nineteenth century. 
But looking back over the last century and a half on the growth 
of a form of civilization which owes its special characteristics 
to the power over nature which scientific knowledge has con- 
ferred, it is now possible to realise that an appreciation not 
merely of the conclusions of science but of the experimental 
temper of scientific inquiry and the discipline of scientific 
reasoning has become essential to the intelligent orientation 
of the individual to an environment which is more and more 
determined by the creative thought of science. The classical 
ideal which is compatible with the view that a man may rightly 
be considered educated while totally unfamiliar with the picture 
of man’s place in the physical universe as it is presented by 
science for our imaginative reflection, is an arrogant and 
impertinent pretension which thinking people will soon cease 
to countenance. The recognition is gaining ground that an 
intelligent formulation of the social problems of the machine 
age is becoming inseparable from an understanding of those 
habits of thought of which the machine itself is a by-product. 

The picture of the physical universe which science offers for 
our contemplation to-day is thus the nucleus of everything 
that is intellectually vital to our time. Consequently in the 
present age to be ignorant of science is to be uneducated. This 
does not imply that knowledge about several branches of 
science in itself makes a broadly educated man. On the con- 
trary one may well sympathise with the person who uses the 
terms literary and scientific as co-extensive with cultural and 
vocational in the present sense. The classically educated 


person has something which was once a culture, a consistent 


mental attitude to life, albeit one which the scientist may 
regard as retrograde and sterile. The scientifically educated 


man more often has two attitudes, one acquired in the labor- — 


atory and employed there in some form of remunerative activity, 


one reserved for Sundays and the domestic circle. His scien- ( 
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tific education is concerned with his vocation, not with his 
culture. This is not surprising, because science teaching has 
emerged to its present position in the educational curriculum 
side by side with a tradition that traces all our achievements 
to the Hellenic world, a tradition which assumes that our 
approach to human relations must necessarily be made from an 
etymological rather than a scientific angle, a tradition which 
deliberately discourages the student of science from broadening 
the scope of his own mental conquests, prejudging the issue 
at the outset. By this tradition has been perpetuated that 
type of philosophy which is inimical to the temper of science, 
the philosophy of those who have never learned to bring words 
into relation with objects, who have learned their speech not 
in the laboratory of fact but in the pages of a lexicon, who 
approach the field of nature not with the seeing eyes of inquiry 
but surrounded by a protective carapace of abstract nouns. 
In our universities the world over, professors of those soi-disant 
philosophical subjects, which should be the crown and syn- 
thesis of all knowledge, are usually men who have received 
their training in pedantry and formalism, and are only tolerant 
of the existence of science because they have achieved the 
feat of living in the twentieth century and remaining ignorant 
of the burden of scientific inquiry. Even History, the objective 
study of human society, is encouraged to associate not with the 
pursuit of science but with that of philology, in spite of the self- 
evident truth that a universalistic point of view in history 
cannot possibly be achieved by the limited knowledge of the 
one or two dead languages which any single man can hope to 
master. 

This fundamental dualism of our educational system is deeply 
rooted in its own history on the one hand, and in a certain 
attitude generally current among scientists on the other. 
Modern science until the present generation has been dominated 
by the Cartesian dualism of mind and matter. In biology we 
have had our vitalists and our mechanists, but even the most 
radical mechanists of the last generation had to concede the 
traditional distinction between what the majority of phy- 
siologists called reflex and voluntary activity. It is only in our 
generation that it has been possible to bring the problem of 
what is usually called “ conscious behaviour ” within the 
scope of physiological methods and concepts. Pavlov’s school 
have for the first time completely abandoned the introspective 
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terminology of memory, consciousness, sensation, and the like. 
They have thus opened up a new phase in biological history, 
and, it may be, in the history of philosophy and education. 
Education is after all concerned with the relation of the in- 
dividual to society; and social Behaviour is in Pavlov’s sense 
conditioned behaviour. Therefore so long as the analysis of 
conditioned behaviour lay outside the scope of the methods of 
physical science, it was natural to assume that the fundamental 
concepts of education must draw their sustenance from sources 
other than science. On the other hand, if the method of 
physical science is now claiming the field of human behaviour 
for its parish, we can proceed to recast our conception of cul- 
tural education on the assumption that there is no nicely 
defined boundary at which a group of studies called the sciences 
end and the mystery of philosophy begins. Thus the supreme 
problem of modern education is a task which has to be dealt 
with in the universities rather than in the schools. That 
task is to create a new humanism which takes as its starting- 
point the position of man in the physical universe as it is ap- 
prehended through the medium of scientific method. 

It is true that the place of classics in the schools is doomed. 
But the influence of the same tradition lives in the universities, 
where those who are going to be teachers step from the laboratory 
into the philosophical class room not to synthesise into some 
sort of coherent mental picture each fragment of the mosaic 
of real knowledge which they have imbibed in the former but 
rather to assume the cast-off intellectual clothing of another 
social period. The divorce of philosophy from science can be 
traced to what is sometimes called the humanistic revival. At 
the end of the twelfth century northern Europe was beginning 
to stir out of the slumber of intellectual infancy, was faced 
with two alternatives. Arabian civilisation offered it the secular 
apparatus of scientific thought. The Greek philosophers offered 
it a mental toy more attractive to the temper of the ecclesias- 
tical class with leisure for study. It transpired that the toy 
was a dangerous instrument in the hands of children. The 
crossword puzzle pastime became a habit. Men went to the 
stake for it. It was attractive to the ecclesiastical temper, 
because it was static and made no such stringent demands for 
disciplined examination of the actual world as did science. It 
was dangerous because it was born in a secular atmosphere. So 
through scholasticism we pass to Calvinism and from Calvin 
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to Hegel. The strength of classicalism lies in the gratitude of 
Protestant theology and Protestant democracy for equipping 
the one with a metaphysic, the other with a Utopia. But 
Protestantism is not a final goal. It is a step on the road to 
scientific humanism, as scholasticism was a step on the road to 
Protestantism. Greek philosophy gave modern Europe an 
intellectual armoury in its revolt against ecclesiastical authority. 
But before classical humanism had gained ascendancy in the 
universities, an ascendancy that became a monopoly in the 
grammar schools, Arab science had implanted in the older 
seats of European learning a seed which was destined in the 
fullness of time to challenge not merely the authority of Church 
councils but the authority of print, that was to place the 
authority of experience above the authority of the written 
word as Protestantism had placed the authority of the written 
word above the authority of bishops. 

Classical culture did not triumph because it had the start 
chronologically. The earliest universities in Western Europe 
were the Universities of Toledo, Cordova, and Seville, which 
flourished under the Moorish occupation. And the earliest 
medieval universities within the pale of Christendom itself 
were not exclusively ecclesiastical in origin like Paris and 
Oxford: the medical schools of Salerno, Bologna, and Mont- 
pellier were at the outset outposts of the Moorish culture. 
While humanism was germinating in the cloister, astronomy, 
mathematics, chemistry, and medicine were being cultivated 
assiduously in the Ghetto, and Greek thought, which, with the 
exception of the negligible writings of Boéthius, first came into 
Western Europe from Arabic sources, was originally trans- 
mitted pre-eminently by those who treasured it not primarily 
for its metaphysical content, but for those positive contributions 
to natural knowledge already incorporated in a culture which 
had surpassed it in every direction. Arabian civilisation had 
garnered the positive contributions of the ancient world which 
Greek scholarship ‘had systematised. But it had carried 
further the embryo chemistry of Egypt and laid the foundations 
of an experimental science, which only became theosophical at 
alatterdate. It had advanced medicine, astronomy, optics, and 
mechanics considerably beyond the level attained in the 
Hellenic world. It had taken over Hindu rhetorical algebra 
and arithmetic ; and developed the beginnings of syncopated 
algebra which quickened the development of experimental 
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physics, when Greek geometry had long completed its task as j 
the midwife of mathematical astronomy. Classical humanism 
did not represent an intellectual step forward, but rather back- 1 
wards. So Roger Bacon, watching the contest of two opposing 
tendencies, cries at the threshold of the Renaissance “If I had 
¢ * my way I should burn all the books of Aristotle, for the study 
E 


w- 


J of them can only lead to loss of time, produce ignorance and 
encourage error.” 
Modern historians of science are now piecing together the | 
| story of the infiltration of scientific knowledge into modern 
Europe during the four hundred years that preceded Coper- | 
nicus and Vesalius. Before the destruction of the second library | | 
of Alexandria, the Greek learning filtered through the Middle 
East in consequence of the hospitality extended by the Persian 
court to Jews, banished Platonists, and heretic Nestorians. 
Works of Greek science were translated into Syriac and later _ 
into Arabic. With the rise of Islam Bagdad became the meeting- : 
f place for the wisdom of Ptolemy, Archimedes, Euclid, Hip- — 
4 pocrates on the one hand and Bhramagupta and his predecessors | | 
i on the other. From the latter source the Arabic scholars drew 
the materials for the new symbolic algebra which was to become | 
é so powerful an instrument in the development of dynamics | 
during the sixteenth century. Half a century at least before l | 
the foundation of the University of Bagdad—about 800 A.D— | 
Hindu astronomical tables had been introduced into Persia | 
and with it the new Hindu mathematics. The founding of the 
University of Bagdad was signalised by the translation of 
Ptolemy’s Almagest, the works of Euclid, Hippocrates and 
others into Arabic by Jewish scholars. Arabic astronomical 
tables were compiled in the early part of the ninth century and 
from then onwards a continuous succession of mathematical : 
and astronomical tables were prepared by Arabic scholarship, | 
or rather in most cases the scholarship of Jews who enjoyed 
more tolerant treatment in the world of Islam than they received 
at the hands of the Christians. The celebrated Toledo tables i 
(1080) and later Alfonsine tables were the precursors of a series | 
of astronomical researches which were the basis of the Great ! 
Navigations. After the expulsion of the Moors, Jewish scholars | 
i remained in Portugal and Spain where they were encouraged 


in the former more especially for their astronomical knowledge, 
in the latter for their medical skill. But in those days medicine 
was not a subject ; it was a culture. The terms physician and 
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algebraist were used interchangeably, signifying that in Europe, 
long before the classical movement had begun to assume im- 
portant proportions, there existed a conception of education 
as a synthesis of all natural knowledge. 

Before the end of the Moorish occupation Jewish scholars 
were migrating constantly beyond the confines of the Iberian 
Peninsula, carrying with them Arabic translations of Greek 
science and mathematics and the works of Arabic Jewish and 
Arabic scholars like Alkarismi (circa 1020) Avicenna and 
Rhazes. In the twelfth century and earlier still we find groups 
of Jewish physicians starting medical schools where the texts 
used were exclusively from Arabic sources, and Latin transla- 
tions of the Arabic texts were disseminated throughout Europe. 
In some cases translation was made from the Hebrew which 
for a short time functioned as a language of international 
communication for intellectual purposes. At the end of the 
eleventh century Abraham bar Chiyya, one of the earliest 
translators who helped to make the new mathematics accessible 
to Europe as a whole, upbraids the mathematical ignorance 
of the French Jews. By 1134 we find a notable astronomical 
treatise published beyond the Pyrenees by the Jew Abraham 
ben Hiyya at Marseilles. At this period, when the mathematical 
syllabus of the university of Oxford comprised the first five 
propositions of the first book of Euclid, the scholars of Cordova 
and Toledo were writing treatises on spherical trigonometry 
and the theory of numbers. Rabbi ben Ezra, whose extensive 
itinerary took in London (1158) and Egypt, was responsible for 
the first Hebrew translations which introduced algebra and 
disseminated the decimal notation (Gobar numerals) through- 
out Europe. Johannes Hispalensis, Moses ben Tibbon and 
other Jewish names figure prominently among those who had 
made available in Latin the works of Euclid, Ptolemy, Archi- 
medes, Hippocrates, and Galen from Arabic sources by the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The names of Adelhard of 
of Bath, who disguised himself as a Mohammedan to study at 
Cordova, Leonardo of Piso or Leonardo Fibonacci a Levantine 
merchant, and Gregory of Cremona are notable exceptions to 
the rule that the work of translation was carried out mainly 
by Jews. As remarked earlier, Arab astronomy had reached a 
higher level than the Greek. Regiomontanus, the distinguished 
predecessor of Copernicus, knew his astronomy from Arab 
sources, Latin translations from the Arabic translation of 
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Ptolemy and Moses ben Tibbon’s edition of the Arab Jabir 
ben Aflah’s astute critique of the Ptolemaic system, which 
Copernicus was destined to overthrow. The same year as 
that in which the epoch-making work of Copernicus appeared 
saw the publication of the Fabrica Humani Corporis of Vesalius, 
the Copernicus of Biology. Vesalius taught at Padua, whither 
the tradition of experiment and dissection had been driven 
from its true home at Bologna by ecclesiastical pressure. The 


work of Vesalius, which constantly refers to Hebrew and Arabic ~ 


sources, bears witness to the influence of the Jewish missionaries 
of the Moorish culture, and its positive contributions were the 


culmination of a tradition of animal dissection and experiment — 


initiated by the Jewish physician Mondino at Bologna about 
1300. The medical school of Bologna, which received its 
charter as early as 1156, was founded by a group of Spanish 
Jews. The same is true of the medical school of Montpellier 
(1228). Salerno, the earliest of the medical schools, was founded 
in the same way, and at a still earlier date. Indeed it is claimed 
that the first translations of Galen and Hippocrates from the 
Arabic were carried out under the patronage of Charlemagne. 
In any case it was at Salerno that Frederick II employed a 
staff of Jewish scholars to translate into Latin Greek works on 
mathematics and medicine from Arabic sources. 

The translations of Greek philosophers which Arabic scholar- 
ship had made available to medieval Europe in the first place 
were the texts from which ecclesiasticism imbibed the taste 
for metaphysics which led it from 1350 onwards to ransack 
the sources of the Eastern Empire for those rhetoricians whom 
the inquiring mind of Arabic scholarship had neglected. 
Whether in European literature the consequences of this were 
good or bad, need not be discussed. The fact is that long 
before European culture took the decision to build its educa- 
tional edifice on the ruins of the Hellenic world, Arab science 
had pointed the road to a secular synthesis of knowledge of a 
higher intellectual level than that which the Greeks attained. 
Classical humanism and experimental science developed from 
the threshold of the Renaissance as independent educational 
forces. And we can now see why it was the former and not the 
latter that gained the ascendancy, why Knox and not Frederick 
II stands out as the heroic figure of the Reformation in its 


educational aspect. It was that science was as yet too remote — 


from human life to become an effective intellectual instrument 
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in the social revolution that was taking place. Its claims 
were amply exhausted in the dualism of Descartes ; and it is only 
in our own generation that the analysis of animal behaviour by 
physicochemical methods has .threatened the snugness of the 
Cartesian compromise. Twice in the period which intervenes 
between the Renaissance and the present day, science has 
been forced into the open. But the challenge of Copernicus 
and that of Darwin produced only a ripple on the metaphysical 
millpond. The protagonists of classical humanism could offer 
a metaphysic and a Utopia to nascent Protestant theology and 
nascent Protestant democracy. Their ideal of cultural educa- 
tion triumphed because it was politically vital for its own time. 

When classical study captured the imagination of western 
Europe, and education went etymologically mad, the purely 
intellectual contribution of Hellenic civilisation was already 
superseded. All that was of permanent value had been in- 
corporated in a culture that had surpassed it in every positive 
direction. So the victory of classical humanism was a political 
victory, and, because education is concerned with the in- 
tegration of the individual in the social group, no educational 
tendency can hope to dominate so long as it remains devoid of 
any relation to a social objective or political ideal. In its 
struggle for recognition in vocational education science has 
adopted an attitude of philosophic indifference, affecting like 
Gallio to care for none of these things, and so with the dissolution 
of the classical culture in a machine-ordered civilisation we see 
the boundless possibilities for the beatification or destruction 
of human life which science has created defying the compre- 
hension of those who immediately direct the course of social 
evolution while those who have created and are creating this new 
Frankenstein stand aloof and indifferent. Contemporary civi- 
lisation is faced with the task of rebuilding our concept of 
cultural education with the socialisation of scientific knowledge 
as its corner stone. Perhaps the exclusion of science from our 
conception of cultural as opposed to vocational education is 
largely attributable to the fact that science is feared, because 
it challenges ‘those comfortable assurances which perpetuate 
social inequalities by offering for the realisation of more abun- 
dant life in the here and now the shadowy compensation of 
a world into which the thought of science cannot penetrate. 

A discussion of the relation of science to politics would involve 
a digression into the nature of values beyond the limits of space 
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available in an article such as this. To return to less ambitious 
projects the recognition of the cultural value of science in the 
school demands a new attitude to the meaning of a university. 
The university as we see it to-day is not an instrument for 
promoting a coherent cultural ideal, but a chaotic attempt to 
synthesise two incompatible attitudes to experience, producing 
on the one hand the classical type which is pedantic and a 
scientific type that is simply boring. The attempt to combine 
both in one person only succeeds in producing the muddleheaded 
and pedantic type of bore. Science will not enter into its 
proper place in cultural education so long as the scientific man 
is a man of narrow intellectual interests himself. It seems 
clear that the task of educating in the university a scientifically 
trained student who will have a broader outlook than we are 
at present accustomed to must begin in the way we teach 
science. He must start with a broader view of his own field. 
This will be encouraged to a minor extent by breaking up our 
existing “ ologies’’ into smaller units, so that, for instance, a 
biologist need not be debarred from studying physical chemistry 
to an advanced stage because he has neither time nor inclination 
to waste over a tedious routine of analysis only useful to men 
who are going to take their places in dye works; or so that a 
physicist may know something about the nature of biological 
inquiry without wasting half a year cutting hand razor sections 
of stems and learning the names of pressed flowers, fishbones, 
or beetles. But the real romance of science, the realisation of 
scientific understanding as a great mental adventure, will only 
be achieved when our teaching of science is based to a vastly 
greater extent than at present upon the historical approach. 
There are a number of good reasons why the historical back- 
ground of a scientific problem should always be brought into 
sharp relief in university and for that matter in school teaching. 
The student of mathematics who in the course of a single 
introductory lecture on the calculus completes the differentia- 
tion of the function «* would be a good deal soothed to know 
that he has covered in an hour a problem which took the genera- 
tion of Barrow, Newton, and Liebnitz about forty years to clear 
up. Perhaps we could make the introduction to algebraic 
symbolism more interesting in the school, if instead of teaching 
one subject algebra in which certain conventions are laid down 
like the rules of bridge, and another subject geometry in which 
the pupil learns at a comparatively advanced stage that the 
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proposition a(b + ¢)=ab-+ ac physically corresponds to a 
statement about the addition of areas of rectangular figures, we 
told the child something of how the Hindu rhetorical algebraists 
of the first six centuries A.D. from the discussion of such geo- 
metrical problems were led to deduce certain rules governing 
the properties of numbers, afterwards simplified through the 
development of a symbolic shorthand by the Arabs. 

But the fundamental importance of the historical method in 
science teaching lies in the fact that no perspective of the 
relative significance of different scientific generalisations and 
no realisation of the intellectual potentialities inherent in a 
scientific generalisation can be obtained without a knowledge 
of the kind of opposition that scientific generalisations en- 
countered when they were first formulated. It is because 
science is not taught from a sufficiently historical standpoint 
that, in spite of the essentially progressive character of scientific 
inquiry, a purely scientific type of education in nine cases out 
of ten produces a much more conservative outlook than does an 
historical one. A biological illustration may here assist in 
emphasising the importance of historical perspective in the 
teaching of science. Perhaps the most far-reaching advance 
in scientific thought in our generation is contained in the 
researches of Pavlov’s school on the Conditioned Reflex. From 
time to time the biologist is asked to explain Pavlov’s method. 
As often as not his interrogator assures him that people knew 
long before Pavlov that a dog could be taught to do tricks. 
Why is it that the biologist’s exposition produces this effect 
upon the person to whom he explains Pavlov’s work, while to 
himself the consequences of Pavlov’s researches seem of epoch- 
making importance? The answer is surely this. The biologist 
approaches Pavlov’s work knowing that barely two generations 
have passed since the attempt to measure the velocity of the 
nervous impulse was regarded as a blasphemous invasion of 
the prerogatives of Deity; that only one generation has 
elapsed since a biologist was quite content to describe the 
movement of the moth to the candle in entirely different 
language from that of science. Huxley’s generation was as 
deeply imbued with the Cartesian compromise as was Newton’s. 
If Huxley came into conflict with current tradition it was on 
a purely lexicographical issue, whether the account of the 
origin of animals given in a certain printed work was correct. 
Huxley was as incapable of thinking about animal behaviour 
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except in purely teleological language, as was Aristotle. The 
determination of an insect’s orientation to light by a reflex 
mechanism which falls within the scope of physicochemical — 
analysis is now a commonplace, of modern biology. But the — 
solution of that problem on mechanistic lines left untouched 
all those aspects of behaviour in which the immediate situation 
is of secondary importance. Memory images, sensations, con- — 
cepts which lie outside the scope of physical analysis still 
reigned supreme in this field, and the biologist who had ceased 
to think that the statement that a moth moves towards the 
light because it likes the light had any significant meaning fell 
back on equally teleological phraseology, that is phraseology 
which has no space-time dimensions implicit in it, when he 
turned to the study of what we call the higher animals. Pavlov 
has taken these aspects of behaviour that we should have 
described twenty years ago in terms of memory and sensation, 
and has treated them as predictable configurations in a space- 
time continuum; and looking fifty years, or perhaps five 
hundred years ahead, one envisages, as Huxley’s generation, 
as even Loeb could not envisage, the scope of scientific analysis 
claiming fields in which our present vocabulary is too inadequate 
to formulate the materials of a scientific problem. 

Obviously the historical background of science which is 
essential to an apprehension of science as an adventure and a 
challenge, in other words, for the cultural teaching of science 
as defined at the beginning of this essay, will not be emphasised 
by a generation of teachers who know very little about the 
historical background of science. The creation of chairs 
with the aim of encouraging the study of the history of science 
will do much to promote a broader scientific outlook. There 
are at present few who, like Dr. Charles Singer, are capable of 
occupying with distinction posts which will only flourish as 
centres of active research in institutions with a live school of 
catholic philology, including oriental languages. But if more 
were instituted they would zpso facto solve the problem of the 
divorce of philosophy from science, for they would be nuclei 
for the synthesis of each fragment of the mosaic of natural 


knowledge into some coherent picture of the world as we know _ 


it through the medium of scientific inquiry. 
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except in purely teleological language, as was Aristotle. The 
determination of an insect’s orientation to light by a reflex 
mechanism which falls within the scópe of physicochemical 
analysis is now a commonplacė of modern biology. But the 
solution of that problem on mechanistic lines left untouched 
all those aspects of behaviour in which the immediate situation 
is of secondary importance. Memory images, sensations, con- 
cepts which lie outside the scope of physical analysis still 
reigned supreme in this field, and the biologist who had ceased 
to think that the statement that a moth moves towards the 
light because it likes the light had any significant meaning fell 
back on equally teleological phraseology, that is phraseology 
which has no space-time dimensions implicit in it, when he 
turned to the study of what we call the higher animals. Pavlov 
has taken these aspects of behaviour that we should have 
described twenty years ago in terms of memory and sensation, 
and has treated them as predictable configurations in a space- 
time continuum; and looking fifty years, or perhaps five 
hundred years ahead, one envisages, as Huxley’s generation, 
as even Loeb could not envisage, the scope of scientific analysis 
claiming fields in which our present vocabulary is too inadequate 
to formulate the materials of a scientific problem. 

Obviously the historical background of science which is 
essential to an apprehension of science as an adventure and a 
challenge, in other words, for the cultural teaching of science 
as defined at the beginning of this essay, will not be emphasised 
by a generation of teachers who know very little about the 
historical background of science. The creation of chairs 
with the aim of encouraging the study of the history of science 
will do much to promote a broader scientific outlook. There 
are at present few who, like Dr. Charles Singer, are capable of 
occupying with distinction posts which will only flourish as 
centres of active research in institutions with a live school of 
catholic philology, including oriental languages. But if more 
were instituted they would zpso facto solve the problem of the 
divorce of philosophy from science, for they would be nuclei 
for the synthesis of each fragment of the mosaic of natural 
knowledge into some coherent picture of the world as we know 
it through the medium of scientific inquiry. 
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Three “New Psychologies” and 
Psychology : 


F. AVELING 


VER since psychologists claimed for their subject the 
F aise of being a science (albeit with the caveat that it 

was the “ last-born ” and yet indeed a science only in 
the making), it has been a merited reproach against it that 
the chief exponents of Psychology speak with conflicting voices 
in respect of almost every important matter with which they 
undertake to deal. If it ever strikes him, this to the layman 
must be a standing puzzle. Notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary interest he shows in what passes in his mind for 
Psychology (be it Behaviourism, Psycho-analysis, or any other 
system), he must be given pause by the attacks which are 
directed against it. To the man of physical science it is 
undoubtedly a scandal that Psychology, in its present state of 
dissension, should be permitted to style itself a science at all. 

But for the psychologist himself it must at once be a matter 
both of congratulation and regret ; regret, in that the promises 
of a few decades ago have as yet not come to full fruition ; 
congratulation, since only from a survey of the entire psycho- 
logical field, in corners and isolated patches of which so many 
workers are independently labouring, from the clash of their 
opinions and their theories, can the hope arise of discovering 
definite principles to lift Psychology to the level of exact 
empirical science. Premature agreement might delay the 
event, not only for a decade or so more, but indefinitely ; and 
might sap all vitality and stunt all further growth, as happened 
once before in the history of Psychology when under the sway 
of Associationism. In such circumstances sturdy conflict of 
opinion is the mark of vigorous life and development. 

Though it may not even yet be able to lay claim to the place 
of a fully organised science, with strictly delimited boundaries 
and principles finally stated, Psychology is certainly coming 
ie the scientific heritage by way of several definite, even if 
any oa proven monstrous parturitions which it is 
I o oe: qcevery one of these—in the present article 
ae E o show that it is true of some of them—along with 

which will have to be disowned, displays some character 
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fitted to survive in the final product to which it will give birth. 
The layman, with no preconceptions, looking upon these pro- 
ducts from without, may be excused mistakes as to their per- 
fection and the validity of their claims upon his recognition. 
The man of science, forgetting in the fait accompli of its principles 
and systematisation, the early history of his own particular 
branch of knowledge, may be excused in like manner. The 
psychologist, more closely connected with the events, should 
know better. 

For it is as if, had one assisted at the process of cosmic evolu- 
tion when life was struggling towards embodiment in human 
form, and had witnessed the emergence from more primitive 
types of monsters almost human, his attention had been fixed 
and his interest riveted upon the peculiarities and varieties of 
those abortions, the while the permanent features of humanity 
were slowly shaping into being before his very eyes. Doubtless 
there was a time when Nature was experimenting towards 
the making of man ; throwing off one after another forms each 
more nearly approaching the ultimate result than those that 
went before. Contemporary Psychology is in a similar case. 
There is no agreed science of Psychology to-day. There are 
“ Psychologies,” each of them claiming to be the sole Psycho- 
logy. More or less complete systems in themselves and, taken 
as they stand, they are conflicting and irreconcilable. There 
is no general agreement as to the subject-matter with which 
they deal. No set of principles or laws as yet commands 
universal acceptance. No systematisation of data imposes 
itself as final. 

In spite of this—perhaps because of this—individual peyot ~~ 
logists plod on with experimental work, for a large part inves | 
gating isolated problems ; or employing such scattered empiric t€ 
knowledge as they possess (and with no small measure d 
achievement) in applications to the practical needs of education’ 
industry, therapeutics, and the like. 

That what has been said is not an exaggeration may be 
gathered from the recent publication of an important psycho- 
logical work entitled Psychologies of 1925; in which the 
doctrines of six of the more prominent schools of psychological 
thought are included; and these by no means exhaust the 
so-called “ Psychologies,” since several well-known systems 
are omitted from the volume. While Structuralism, Dynamism, 
Finalism, Behaviourism, and Formalism (Gestalt) are presented 
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in some detail by their leading representatives, for instance, 


+ no mention is made of Personalism, Psycho-analysis, or Noe- 


genesis. The editor of the work in question, however, has 
promised the publication of a further volume to be entitled 
Psychologies of 1930, in which no doubt the omissions will be 
made good. Again one is tempted to ask, in view of these 
professionally exact presentations of their several views, if 
indeed Psychology is and must remain a hydra-headed monster. 
Of other “ sciences ” no such comment could be made. There 
could be no temptation to edit a volume of ‘‘Chemistries of 
1925” or “ Physiologies of 1930.” These sciences, despite any 
varieties of detail, are compact and self-contained, marshalling 
their data in a thoroughly systematic way under generally 
recognised and accepted principles. Since, however, Psychology 
is admittedly not in a similar case, it may not be of common 
interest only, but even of some practical use, to consider what 
is merely ephemeral and what of real permanence and 
importance in the different presentations which claim for 
themselves the right to pose before the world and call them- 
selves “ Psychology ” to the exclusion of all others. 

With the sole exception of Behaviourism the psychological 
systems considered in the present article have this in common 
with each other that they are of the nature of revolts against 
the sterile doctrines of the Associationists. To be sure, it 
was the thoroughly scientific desire to relate all mental 
phenomena under a general law or laws that played the greatest 
part in the formation of Associationist theory. It is a desire 
which actuates Psychologists of whatever kind to-day. But as 
mis}? them, so with the earlier school; the laws proposed were 
ong ufficient to cover all the facts, and denaturised the phenomena 
7 being forced upon them. 

Op Having rediscovered the fact, long before known to Plato 

and to Aristotle, that “ideas” occurring simultaneously in 
experience tend mutually to revive one another, the Associa- 
tionists proceeded to explain all mental occurrences on the line 
of the “ association of ideas.” Not only did they apply this 
principle to the explanation of memory and cognitive process 
generally ; they extended it to the explanation of feelings and 
emotions as well. They even satisfied themselves that they 
had elucidated the mystery of our beliefs in the reality of human 
Selfhood and volition, by pointing to the “ illusion ” of causality 
which must, they held, arise, whenever a group of sensations 
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and images known as the Self is interposed in the series of 
phenomena beginning with a pre-perceived imaginal goal and — 
ending with the sensations (mostly kinzsthetic) which are the 
immediate precursors of its realisation. 

One of the most thoroughgding exponents of this system 
confessed, indeed, that the last word had not been said when 
Psychology had had its say; and it is clear that the limits 
imposed upon its freer speech are due to the cramping exigencies 
of its self-imposed methodology. But the criticism is not — 
only that Associationism has not said enough. It has said — 
toomuch. After the manner of physical atomism, it postulated — 
the existence of mental elements which it was never able to 
substantiate; and it asserted as the sole valid psychological 
principle one that could not possibly be ultimate. Even so, 
the laws of association have been shown to cover—and that 
only incompletely—but an insignificant number of the observed — 
phenomena. . 

If further to criticise this fruitless attempt to construct a 
scientific Psychology, we add the familiar interpretation that 
conscious events are no more than epi-phenomena superimposed 
upon the phenomena of matter, it will be realised that in this 
system not only are perceptions, feelings, desires, purposes, and 
will-acts useless events, but that their occurrence can lead us 
only to illusion and contradiction. No “science ” which runs 
counter to immediately observed facts, or fails to give a satis- 
factory account of them, can claim the allegiance of reasonable 
men. Associationism failed, as it was bound to fail, because 
it was inadequate to take account of the vital factors of personal 
experience, such as those of creative thinking, emotional 
activity, and purposive striving. 

Omitting Structuralism, the claim for which to be a complete 
Psychology is already moribund, the present-day system of 
nearest kin to Associationism is thoroughgoing Behaviourism. 
This ingenious system achieves its superiority over the others, 
not by asserting that consciousness is epi-phenomenal, but by — 
the simple expedient of jettisoning it altogether, and limiting 
its consideration to overt behaviour. As expounded by its 
chief, and probably sole whole-hearted protagonist, it is a 
strictly deterministic theory of human activity as a derivative 
of reflex action. No matter how socially or morally elaborated, 
all forms of behaviour are held to be built up upon the basis 
of a very few native reflexes common to all the individuals of 
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the species. The “unlearned equipment ” „of man, con- 
stituted by these native responses to external stimuli, is supple- 
mented by an immense variety of “learned equipment ’ 
acquired by associating the reaction-patterns to fresh stimuli, 
and by their transference or spread to stimuli of like nature. 
Classical support for this view lies in the results of the experi- 
mental work of Pavlov. Watson also, in his own work upon 
the transfer of fear-reactions from their original stimuli to 
others which previously did not evoke them, did much to secure 
consideration for his theory. 

Like Associationism with its sole principle of the “ association 
of ideas,” Behaviourism tried to achieve success by the state- 
ment of a unique principle—that of the “ conditioned reflex? 
which would cover all the phenomena of behaviour. Nothing, 
it was asserted, is inherited save common physiological traits ; 
all complicated behaviour is due to habit-formation by way of 
“ conditioning.” Beginning probably in intra-uterine life, the 
influence of environment is enough to account for this. It is 
accordingly not necessary to postulate anything of the nature 
of instinct to explain behaviour. Nor isit necessary to postulate 
anything of the nature of thought ; for thought, likewise, is 
no more than a form of conditioned response to external 
stimuli by inner, or sub-vocal speech ; a substitute for the overt 
reaction in grosser movements of the body which the stimuli 
originally provoked. é 

It is, however, with regard to the emotions that Behaviourism 
perhaps scored its greatest success. These are Over-reactions 
to stimuli which involve considerable visceral and glandular 
changes ; _ More complex reactions than the efficient use or 
manipulation of the object or situation would call for.” Upon 
a study of the emotions fear, rage, and love Behaviourists base 


lei Psychology is to be of any real service to mankind, clearly 
it must chiefly be in the way of training human reactions in 
pecially and ethically desirable patterns. This service, it is 
Fee can be rendered by Behaviourism. It requires only 

at the native reflex-patterns should be known; and that 
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other stimuli. Rage, likewise, is originally provoked only by | 
the hampering of bodily movement ; and love is the reflex to 
gentle stroking, rocking, and the like. But any of these 
reactions can become associatively attached to other stimuli 
(“ conditioned ”). Thus a harmless animal (and, by extension, | 
all furry, woolly things) may become the object of fear if pre- 
sented together with a loud noise; and persons or things may — 
become objects of hatred if they or their like be experienced | 
together with bodily restriction. Fortunately, experiment 
shows that such “ conditioning ” can be undone; that “ re- | 
conditioning ” is possible. 

Behaviourism, stressing associative attachment, substitution, — 
and alteration in the make-up of response, is clearly a genetic 
theory. It is as clearly a “ one-principle’’ system; since it 
relies wholly for its explanatory value and the possibility of © 
its practical application upon the “ conditioning ” of reflexes. — 
But, apart from the fact that it is nowhere maintained to-day — 
in its original form by psychologists, the further fact that | 
many of its detailed assertions (as that thought is inner speech) — 
have been experimentally disproved, is sufficient to throw dis- — 
credit upon it. Some psychologists, it is true, still call them- 
selves Behaviourists; but they are Behaviourists in name 
only and have discarded the rigidly exclusive principle for 
which Behaviourism originally stood. No contemporary 
psychologist can afford to dispense altogether with conscious- 
ness. No one of them relies upon the principle of stimulus and | 
reaction alone. And the failure of the system to explain some 
of the most important facts of mentation, such as the occur- 
rence of absolutely new thoughts and reactions, inexplicable 
as due to the mere reshuffling of old elements, is enough to 
condemn it. 

None the less, there are points of permanent value in the 
formulation. The stress upon the observation of behaviour, 
as against mere introspectionism, was to a certain extent 
timely and useful. There is excellent evidence of the existence 
of original reaction-patterns, and of the “conditioning” of 
these to fresh stimuli, as well as of their transfer to stimuli | 
similar to those to which they have become associated. More- || 
over, the active aspect of the organism is emphasised; and, 
notwithstanding its inadequacy to give any account of the 
facts of purpose or volition, the principle of “ conditioning ” 
can certainly be used (albeit with limitations) towards the 
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building up of morally and socially desirable behaviour in the 
a a distinction from Behaviourism, both Formalism 
(Gestalt) and Psycho-analytic theory are frankly attacks upon 
the atomistic view of the ‘Associationists. There is this 
divergence, however, between them, that the former IS con- 
cerned with fully conscious processes and pays little or no 
attention to such mentality as may lie outside the scope of 
awareness, whereas the latter is more occupied with the roots 
of consciousness and of behaviour which ramify deep within 
the levels of the unconscious mind. 

The fundamental conception of Formalism is to be traced 
back to the work of the Austrian school, if not to Wundt him- 
self; for the germ of the doctrine that “ there is more in any 
psychological whole than the mere sum of its parts ” (Ehrenfels) 
is already to be found in the principle of Creative Synthesis. 
But the most recent and widely advertised edition of the theory 
comes from Berlin. It arose in an attempt to explain how the 
perception of movement arises, as in kinematography, from the 
mere successive presentations of motionless objects. In r912, 
Wertheimer published a paper dealing with experiments on 
“ seeing movement” in the absence of objective motion (the 
so-called Phi phenomenon) ; and this he explained on the ground 


that the percept in question contains more than the visual 


elements given. Though he there went no further than to 
refer to similar phenomena in respect of tones, the Formalists 
claim that in this paper the principles of Gestalt-theorie were 
Stated for the first time. In order to establish the Formalist 
position, however, against other accepted explanations of the 
phenomena which were already in the field, it was necessary to 
show, not only that “ wholes ” are more than the sum of their 
Parts, but also that they are not products of more elementary 
experiences. Great stress, accordingly, has since been laid 
upon genetic Psychology ; and the assertion is made that 

development starts not with chaos nor with a multitude of 


(Gestalten) however primitive thej : 

2 l r character may þe.” This 
ect the Formalists claim to support i numerous 
observations made in the realms both of animal and child 


| Psychology. 


On the Physiological side this wi 
will mean that there are resent 
from the outset of mental life configurational processes the 
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nervous system. And these, running parallel with objective — 
configurations in the environment, are paralleled also by con- | 
figured, or patterned, response-mechanisms. The theory is not © 
only a psychological one ; it is by extension a physiological and — 
INA physical one as well. í 

a E Formidable difficulties, however, lay in the way of its applica- f 
tion to other fields than those of perception and memory; and $ 
the Principle of Precision whereby configurational wholes tend — 
to “ become as perfect as prevailing conditions permit ” did — 
not greatly help matters. Thus, for instance, learning seems to | 
take place by way of slow processes of trial and error in the 
course of which worthwhile experience gradually becomes — 
integrated into useful habit. According to the Formalist 
requirements, it should be a sudden achievement and not a 
slow process ; it should come about with insight and not merely — 
by the quasi-mechanical stamping out of useless and stamping 
in of serviceable associated reactions. The Formalists claim 
to find some evidence in the learning-reactions of very young — 
children and of animals (Kéhler’s chimpanzees) on which they — 
assert that it is not by association but by insight that learning — 
takes place and behaviour is appropriately adjusted. The | 
child who “learns ” to dread the fire does so, not because pain — 
has become associated with the sight of the fire, but because 
the fire has suddenly become a newly perceived and meaningful 

“ whole ” to be shunned rather than, as formerly, to be grasped. 
The famous ape of Teneriffe which happened by chance to 
fix two bamboo poles together so that, though each alone was 
too short to reach the food outside his cage, he was able to 
drag it in with the artificially joined one, once the happy chance 
had come about, insightfully perceived that he had a “ tool” 
in his hands, and at once applied it to procuring the bananas. 
In the total situation embracing both food and stick, the latter 
} was perceived as an appropriate instrument to be used in securing 
the former. Learning was complete. 


—————— 


es) The difficulty mentioned, however, is not removed by the 


assertion of the Formalists that behaviour of this kind is in fact 
insightful. At most a doubt is raised as to whether it may be 
so; and in these and like cases the claim of insight remains 
unproven. Nor can we take Ko6hler’s interpretation of the 
behaviour of some of his apes—comparing it, as he does, to the 1 
“lighting up ” in the face of a child when “a true solution of kr 
its problem is struck ”—that the solution of certain of their | 
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problems, in ideal construction, is marked by “a kind of 


jerk ”—otherwise than with a grain of salt. ; 
TN in any case, a further difficulty is raised with regard to 
meaning. For the Formalists-“ experience does not create 


meaning, but transforms” it. True to their theoretical 


principles, the growth of meaning cannot be explained 
empirically. Just as “ wholes ” are given from the start, so 
meanings are held also to be given: and all that can happen 
to the original significations of things is that they should become 


altered by synthesis and analysis in the direction prescribed 


by the Principle of Precision. This, to be sure, is coherent ; 
but there is little more adduced in its support than assertion that 
it isso. Why is it, one might ask, that ambiguous perspectives 
with whatever meanings they carry, such as the “ chamber and 
boss ” illusion, are successively perceived and signify to us 
“chamber” and “boss”? ? How is it that word-symbols, 
originally meaningless, come to mean when a language is learned? 
Rignano’s criticism that configurations are determined for us 
by our emotional attitudes, with the amplification that the 
meanings of things come into being because of the way in which 
we shall act in their regard, and that experience has its share 
in making our “ wholes ” and their meanings, is to the point. 
While its protest that some further principle than that of 
Association is necessary to explain psychological phenomena 
is of value and has stimulated interest and experiment in the 
investigation of “ wholes,” it must be confessed that Formalism 
leaves much to be desired even on the cognitive side. Like 
the Associationism against which it fulminates, and the 
Behaviourism with which it joins issue, it provides no account 
whatever of the creative activity of mind, either in the processes 
of knowing or their manifestation in behaviour. There is 
further insight, new meaning perceived in “ wholes ” actually 
pae ited. There is no place in the system for transition beyond 
ese. 

As to feelings, emotions, conations, and acts of will, these are 
almost wholly ignored by the Formalists. The theory, accord- 
ingly, is hardly one that can be of any practical use, as 
Behaviourism claims to be, for the shaping of character and 
the guidance of conduct. The claim is made, no doubt, that 
its principles extend to all phases of psychological experience. 

It is the pride of this theory that it has been able to explain 
acquired behaviour in the same terms which it employs for 
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original behaviour.” But explanation on the principles put — 


forward gives promise of small help in the purposeful building — 


up of desirable reaction-patterns whether social or otherwise. 
Does the moral side of man, then, his character and per- 
h sonality, escape the formalistic scheme of development ? One 
; < of its foremost representatives thinks not. “The behaviour 
of an organism shapes configuration also in time. Not only 
the simultaneous but the successive is also structured. The 
larger the wholes and the greater their unity, articulation, and 


will they express” ; and so the system is claimed to “ give 
ultimately an explanation of development by means of the 
universal law of Gestalt.” But this claim has not evidently 
been made good; and Formalism has contributed little more 
to the progress of Psychology than its share of emphasis upon 


t “ wholes” as immediately given in their entirety and not 
A formed by any mental association or chemistry ; and upon the 
| sM fact that we tend actively to perfect the products of whatever 
A mental process may be set going. 

| iad Totally opposed in conception and scope both to Formalism 


and Behaviourism is that form of psychological theory which 

has so caught the contemporary interest and fired the imagina- 

| tion of the general public under the name of Psycho-analysis. 

| This best-known “ New Psychology” of the crowd is both a 

method and a theory, but principally a method out of which 

several closely allied systems, as those of Freud, Jung, and Adler, 

l have grown. Its best-known exposition, and certainly the 

| most numerous in following, is that of Freud, which he has 

developed in a number of writings dating back to the publication 

in 1899 of his Interpretation of Dreams. An immense amount 

of literature, mostly of a popularising kind, has grown up in 

this connection ; but we shall limit ourselves to a brief con- 
sideration of Freudian doctrine alone in the present article. 

To begin with, analysis originated in an attempt to discover 
the origins of certain psychical derangements of neurotic patients 
while these were in the hypnotic state. Breuer and Freud had 
studied under Charcot ; whose ideas as well as those of Janet 
are reflected in analytic practice. It was hoped by the method 
of hypnosis to bring processes of which the patient was not 
normally aware to conscious expression. Later, this practice 
gave place to associative analysis of the patient, not in hypnosis, 
but in an ordinary relaxed state ; and, in particular, to analysis 
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carried out from the point of departure provided by the patient’s 
dreams. Already quite ancient theory underlay the practice ; 
for it was held that the causes of many mental troubles, often 
manifested in bodily symptoms, were to be sought in the 
“unconscious”; and that their discovery, together with the 
patient’s recognition of them and emotional reaction to them, 
would bring relief. So far the theory seemed abundantly sub- 
stantiated by the results of the method ; and the further point 
was made that, in the dream, “ unconscious ” factors function 
in determining the process and betraying themselves, albeit 
in highly distorted and disguised forms. By analysis such 
factors could be brought to light. 

But in the process of discovery Freud found that many 
resistances were encountered. Certain memories and mental 
tendencies proved refractory to his technique, at any rate until 
exceedingly protracted analyses had been carried out. This 
fact gave rise to the theory of the “censorship” ; a dramatic 
term intended to express the conception that there exists some 
actively repressive mechanism which keeps the “ unconscious ” 
in its unconscious state. Originally it appeared that by the 
censorship was meant the fully conscious social and moral 
personality, to which the repressed memories and wishes were 
repugnant. But more recent work of Freud makes it clear 
that he now holds the censorship to be itself part of the uncon- 
scious mind. Over and above unconsciousness in the sense of all 
that is “ repressed,” Freud also asserts the existence of uncon- 
scious factors which never have, and never can, come to con- 
sciousness. These unrepressed unconscious factors are due to 
the Ego itself, rather than to the libido from which the other 
sort are held to be derived. Together they constitute the 
“ systematic unconscious,” which is clearly to be distinguished 
from all those other mental items of mental activity of which 
de facto we may be unaware, though we may normally become 
fully conscious of them. The system, originally built up on 
observations upon pathological cases, is, as is well known, 
extended to cover the normal mind as well, both as to character- 
istic structure and function. Psycho-analysis is a general 
theory. 

The emphasis 1s everywhere upon unconsciousness. Indeed, 
for Freud, this is the essentially real mind. All conscious 
events have their preliminary stage within it ; whereas it may 


never come to awareness in any overt way, and yet still may 
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“ claim full value as a psychic activity.” Further, the emphasis 
1s upon the unconscious as mental activity, whether it be a 
derivation of the Ego or of the libido tendencies, Alike, these 


buried “ complexes,” these unrealised tendencies, these repress- _ 


Ing factors, are dynamic ; they are active ; they are the driving 
forces of the mind. 

The whole theory is dominated by the conception of 
mechanistic determinism. Psycho-analysis claims to be a 
Science on naturalistic lines. That this is so will appear from 
an examination of the account which is given of the origin within 
the unconscious of the censorship. This is the result of the 
so-called (Edipus Complex; whereby the infant, related to 
his mother in dependent love, and related to the father by a 
love which leads him to identify himself with his father, comes 
to be related with him also in hostility and jealousy because 
of his mother love. The conflict of relations wherein the infant 
both loves and identifies himself with his father and at the same 
time is hostile to him means that the child comes to resent his 
own hostility. And in this conflict his Super-Ego is born. The 
original love directed towards the mother, which is of a sexual 
character, is repressed by the ideal, dynamic factor newly come 
into being; and, though in its inception possibly conscious 
experiences, repressing factors and repressed alike take their 
place within the systematic unconscious to exert their influence 
upon the conscious Ego throughout its span of life. The above 
account of the formation of the Super-Ego holds for the male 
child ; mutatis mutandis it holds for the female as well in the 
parallel Electra Complex. 

One interesting point in the theory comes to light here. 
Conscience is germinally present in the formation of the Super- 
Ego. It is as mechanically determined as is all the rest. 

In common with Behaviourism, the theory just outlined 
makes use of the Principle of Association in explanation of the 
derivatives and transferences of behaviour-tendencies; but 
the Freudian theory employs it as a subsidiary principle rather 
than as the fundamental one. In doing this it shares in con- 
tributing something of permanent value to Psychology. There 
is no doubt that the “ association of ideas ” is a valid principle ; 
but, as has been said, it cannot be an ultimate one. Association 
requires something upon which to work. Though they eschew 
the principle, the Formalists have provided bases for its opera- 
tion in conscious life. Freud has indicated the dynamic drives, 
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whether with him we call them sexual and egotistic, or with 
others merely energetic or hormic. ey 

As a complete system, Psycho-analysis may be criticised 
because of its a priori mechanistic determinism, because it 
makes of purpose, volition, and conscience as experienced by 
us no more than phantasmic illusions, and because it shifts 
the centre of human personality from consciousness to the 
unplumbed depths of the unconscious mind. These, it is 
suggested, are ephemeral, and metaphysical, contributions to 
Psychology only. Moreover, like the other systems already 
examined, it can render no plausible account of mental creativity. 
On the other hand, it has made permanent contributions to 
the science in its insistence upon the essential activity of the 
mind and its emphasis on those immense regions of experience 
of which we are not, and possibly even cannot be, directly aware 
in any way. 

From what has been said it will appear that no one of the 
three “ Psychologies,” Behaviourism, Formalism, or Psycho- 
analysis, is altogether above criticism. No one of them is yet 
“ Psychology ” in the sense that “ Chemistry ” is Chemistry, 
or “ Botany” Botany. But it will also appear that features 
are in the course of evolution in each system which, because of 
their survival-value, will be incorporated, at least homologously 
in the final creation of the science. Already—in the principles 
of the modifications of, not simple reflexes, but native reaction- 
patterns ; of unconscious hormic energy coming to conscious 
expression in well-recognised ways, and the profound influence 
of unconscious experience upon the conscious; of tendencies 
(more particularly on the cognitive side) to perceive and 
remember experiences as configured wholes rather than as mere 
aggregates, and to complete those wholes by processes of mental 
activity of a constructive kind—already we may discern some 
of the traits which will characterise the final development of 
Psychology. 

But to these we must add other principles also forming no 
part of the systems already considered. Notable among these 
are the Principles of Noegenesis (Spearman), which can and do 
explain the origin not only of knowledge drawn out from 
experience, but of knowledge also which goes beyond experience, 
and of behaviour which departs from the routine of the merely 
Instinctive and habitual. We must take account of many 
subsidiary principles also, such as those of Association, Facilita- 
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tion, and Fatigue. Above all, we must find a place for the 5 


concepts of Selfhood, purpose, and will, without which Psycho- 
logy would remain in a miserably truncated state, unworthy 
of the name of science at all. ‘In this direction contemporary 
psychologists are only just becoming articulate; but it is in 
this direction that we must look for principles to weld the others 
together in organic harmony. 

The conscious human person, essentially one in all his many 
aspects, is coming to be recognised as the chief subject-matter of 
psychological investigation ; and thereby Psychology is taking 
its rightful place among the other biological sciences as more 
particularly concerned than they with personal consciousness 
in its forms of feeling, knowing, and willing, and with human 
behaviour as the outcome in overt expression of personal mind. 

So much for a prediction of what Psychology will become when 
the process of its evolution as a science is completed. Like 
any other, it will be a science all the data of which will be 
systematised and explained under a few generally accepted 
principles or laws. 

But of what practical service will it be to the individual or 
to society at large? We esteem the sciences, not for their 
intellectual value, but for their applications to our material, 
or other, needs ; for their usefulness. The outline of an answer 
to the question is to be found in what the “ Psychologies ” 
have already achieved. Ask the educationalist how he has been 
able to apply noegenetic theory to his mental testing, or the 
principles of association or conditioning to his methods of 
teaching. Ask the industrialist what use he has made of 
common aptitudes and individual differences in selecting his 
personnel, or of conscious desires and unconscious wishes in 
the matter of producing, advertising, and selling his goods. 
Ask the psychotherapist what success he has achieved in 
treating his patients on the lines of psycho-analytic theory, 
or the patients themselves whether the event has justified their 
confidence in it. Ask, too, the social worker whether theories 
of sublimation or transference have placed tools within his 
hands with which he can fruitfully work in character formation 
and reformation. There is one common answer from them all. 

And, if this can be so in the actual state of the contemporary 
“ Psychologies,” there can be no doubt whatever as to the 
moral, social, political, and even economic value of Psychology 
when once it shall have come into its fully scientific estate. 
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Spirit-hunting in the South Seas 


B. MALINOWSKI 
I 


T was on a clear, perfectly calm afternoon that I first set 
Ja upon the vilage of Oburaku. Through the open 

entrance to the west, the soft, warm rays of the setting 
sun were streaming over the mossy-green waters of the lagoon. 
They fell on the shore, and lit up the wall of mangroves, 
playing on the glittering leaves of hard green, transforming 
the brown mud of the shore into dull red, colouring with soft, 
warm tints the graceful trunks of coco palms, illuminating 
under their feathery tops the deep, mysterious interior of the 

rove. 

È Stepping ashore, I entered the palm grove and walked through 
the large but straggling village, which lies on a coral mound 
and consists of several circular groups of houses scattered 
among palms, breadfruit, and mango trees. I was eager to 
find the man to meet whom I had come all this way. His 
hut stood in a clearing in the very centre of the village. The 

position alone gave it prominence. In itself it was insignificant, 
smaller if anything than the rest, and destitute of carving or 

ornament, giving no indication to the uninitiated that it was 
the dwelling of the most remarkable man in the whole Trobriand 

Archipelago. The fact that I had come all this distance to 

meet him, he knew or guessed; so he was there, loitering 

at the door of his hut with that easy, calm detachment, a 

combination of self-assurance and good manners, which the 

Melanesian of note assumes on such occasions. A short, 
thickset, somewhat coarse-featured fellow, he was moreover 
disfigured by charcoal blackening and a small skull-cap of 
straw—signs of mourning for his wife. 

None the less, the consciousness of special gifts which had 
brought him fame and success gave him poise and shrewd 
dignity, strangely blended with the watchful cunning and the 
probing, stealthy look of one who has to play on the emotions 
and beliefs of others. For his vocation was that of a spiritistic 
medium ; in native words, of one who “ has found the road to 
Tuma,” to the next world. 

_ Fame—what a short-lived, narrowly encompassed thing it 
is! It means nothing, absolutely nothing to the reader, when 
È 398 
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I announce that I beheld then and there no less a man than 
Tomwaya Lakwabulo, the famous spirit-seer of Oburaku. 
And yet any one of the twelve thousand odd Melanesians of 
those archipelagos would have been thrilled at that moment, 
and so was I indeed. For I was then spirit-hunting, and here 
was the man as intimate with those coral-island Spirits as 
Sir Oliver Lodge or Sir Arthur Conan Doyle are with ours. 

_ The distance between living men and ghosts is not so great 
in Melanesia as that which our over-sophisticated dogmatics 
and philosophies have put between us and our spirit-world. 
To the Trobriand Islander the spirit-world is quite near at 
hand. It lies somewhere underneath the small island Tuma, 
from which it takes its name, a few miles north of the beach 
of Kaybola, where the best fish are caught. After death every- 
body, that is his spiritual part, goes there to lead a happy 
existence—not very edifying perhaps, but very much like life 
on earth. From there the spirits quite easily and naturally 
return to earth on certain occasions, visit their villages, mix 
with their friends and kinsfolk, watch festivities, and bestow 
benefits or else play pranks and mete out punishment, according 
to spiritual mood and earthly desert. You could even see them, 
if you only knew how. But this is given to very few people 
only. These can at times plunge for a short visit into the 
country of the dead, at night during sleep, or maybe in a brief 
trance. At times they receive a visit from a ghost, who appears 
in a vision, brings messages, and foretells the future. Such 
are the achievements of a minor medium. 

The great seers, of whom tribal history knows but a few only, 
have a much wider range of supernatural powers. Their visits 
to the nether world are long and they are not surreptitious or 
shadowy, but carried out under the eyes of an admiring com- 
munity, who can watch the medium in his trance day after 
day, doing all sorts of mysterious and obviously supernatural 
things. As a rule he receives a call from the spirits to join them 
fora time. “ His kinsmen come and smite his body ; the spirits 
strike his mouth—he has to go to Tuma. He les down, he 
dies. You look at his body—it is dead, you think. He eats 
naught, he drinks naught—he is just asleep. One moon passes ; 
another moon—he wakes up.” Such was the realistic account 
I received from an eye-witness about the very man with whom 
I stood face to face on my arrival at Oburaku. For Tomwaya 
Lakwabulo was the only real specimen alive of the small band 
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of great seers. I have no doubt also that he will be 
the last of his calling, now that the coarser superstitions 
which come in the white man’s wake have swept over the 
islands ! . : ; 

I was reflecting on all this as I sat in front of his house, looking 
ahead in stolid silence, as required by Melanesian good manners 
when two important men meet. Nor would it have been 
proper to proceed to business at once, to question him or draw 
him out on spirits. So after leaving the indispensable gifts, 
I went to supervise the putting up of my tent, to arrange for 
food-supplies, and to muster my future informants. As always 
happens, I had no difficulty in finding people eager to talk 
during the first few days. And so I left the man I was really 
after to take his own initiative in approaching me. I did not 
have to wait long, and after a day or two he joined the group of 
my attendants, uttered now and then a few pleasant words, 
gave me even some general information, but would not open 
up yet on his speciality. I found it always best not to question 
a man directly on his subject, but to let some incident lead the 
talk in that direction. 


II r 
One evening, when I was sitting with Tomwaya Lakwabulo y 


and a few natives in front of his house, a group of village boys 
intoned one of the songs which on certain occasions they croon 


till late at night. Someone in my circle remarked : į 
2 a This is a song brought by Tomwaya Lakwabulo from 
uma. u 


Another man said : 

“The spirits gave it to him. The spirits of his kinsmen. 
It is the custom, when a man goes to Tuma, spirits give him a 
dance. He looks, they perform the dance; they show him. 
He dances with them. By and by he wakes up, he comes back 
to the village. He shows us the dance.” 1 

“ When the Milamala [the season of the visiting spirits] 
comes, we do this dance. The spirits rejoice in it. They look 


at it, they are pleased with it. They give us good crops that 
year. 


1 The conversations here quoted are taken from my field-notes, where they 
have been mostly written down in the vernacular and in direct speech. As I 
attached great importance to the utterances of the great seer, I used to take 
down a great many of them verbatim. 
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Then, to my great satisfaction, Tomwaya Lakwabulo began 
~ to speak. He said: 
A “ Moluvaboda, the old chief of our village—he gave me that 
it song : he lives in a big village in. Tuma; near the village there 
H t 1s a beautiful beach called the beach of Bomatu. There they 
f dance every afternoon; the spirits of the men of Oburaku 
dance there; it is their beach. Moluvaboda first found this 
song : he taught it to the spirits; he gave it to me. í 
; ; “ In Tuma we are all like chiefs ; we are beautiful ; we have ~- 
| rich gardens and no work to do—the women do it all; we have 
heaps of ornaments and we have many wives, all of them lovely. 
| Our skin is fresh with coconut ointment, we lose our grey hair, 
we lose our wrinkled skin, we have new teeth in our mouths. 
We are all like chiefs. Like chiefs with their red shell orna- 
ments, we dance on the beach of Bomatu; we dance on the 
sand beach of Bomatu, while the sea is breaking over the 
fringing reef.” i 
Listening to Tomwaya Lakwabulo I began to understand 
the secret of his success. He certainly had a narrative talent. 
He may have been a charlatan, but there was the sincerity of i 
the true artist about him, the conviction of a man who has 
r a message to deliver. i 
; In short sentences, spoken in an almost inspired tone and with 
an illuminated expression, he succeeded in evoking a vision 
to his audience. He appeared carried away himself, aware of 
f a reality and bringing it home to his listeners. Perhaps this 
f Melanesian of genius was dimly aware of the reality of human 
| desires and hopes, that reality which fashions belief in future 
life with such striking similarity all the world over. 


n a St 


| Ul 


i Another evening we were sitting on the beach in the shelter 
m7 of a big coral boulder, over a fireplace, to avoid the sharp 
\ > gusts of the N.W. monsoon. Its piercing wail seemed full of 
T voices, of strange noises, almost human in their melodious 

insistence, so characteristic as forerunners of a storm. Tom- 
waya Lakwabulo listened, and seemed to hear something that 

escaped our ears. He spoke : i 
“These are the children from Tuma. They are floating 
round here; they wish to enter a woman to be born again.” 
And he began to tell stories about the reincarnation of the 
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spirits. Every man, during his existence in Tuma, is able to 
rejuvenate from time to time, whenever he feels the burden of 
age. This is why they keep always young. Every now and 
then the spirit sloughs his skin and emerges in perfect youth. 
“ The spirits go to a spring called ‘Washing Water’; it lies 
on the beach. There they wash their skin with brackish water. 
They become young men once more.” 

Sometimes, however, the spirit goes back still farther and 
becomes a diminutive being, a child just ready to enter a 
woman’s body and to be born after a time. 

Such small children go into the sea and float round Tuma. 
The seer added: “In Tuma at night I hear their wailing. I 
ask, ‘ What is it?’ ‘Oh, children; the tide carries them, 
they come.’ They are afraid of crossing the sea to come to 
Boyowa [the Trobriands]. Then a woman, a kinswoman of 
the spirit, will take it and come with it here; she will speak to 
her daughter: ‘I have brought you a child, the spirit of So-and- 
so, your maternal uncle. By and by you will bring forth, 
he will come to life again.’ 

“Some little beings [wayawaya] like to float : they remain 
long, long in the water; they swim about, they go far out 
to the sea, to the deep sea.” Thus we would often sit and talk, 
allowing the moments to carry us on the mood of circumstance 
and inspiration. 

Wishing to know more about the ways and means of his 
spiritual travels, I inquired : 

“ What road do you take when the spirits smite your eyes ? ” 

4 My eyes turn. I see not the land, I see not the lagoon. 
There is one road. I walk; I walk a long time; I am very 
tired. I meet a baloma [spirit]; he goes with me; he gives 
me betel nut; the betel nut from Tuma; the betel nut of the 
spirits. I chew, it makes me strong; I chew plenty: the road 
is made straight; I walk with strength.” 

i When you arrive in Tuma, what do you see ? ” 

__ i see first the chief, Topileta. He sits in his house. He 
sits on the road at the entrance to Tuma. I give him a present— 
some valuable ornament I brought with me, or a piece of 
tobacco. He takesit; he speaks to me: ‘Tomwaya Lakwabulo, 
you come; you come to join your wife. They will dance the 
usikesa ; they will dance it on the beach of Bomatu. You go, 
you dance with them.’ So speaks Topileta to me. I go, I 
enter the village of the spirits, I see my kinsmen, I see my 
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wife, I meet my other wife. We put on our ornaments, we 
go to the dance.” 

My informant spoke more about the keeper of the other 
world, telling me how he watches the entrance; how he has to 
be given presents; how he gauges the worthiness of those who 
ask admission; how some of them are shown the road and 
allowed to pass the bridge which is in reality a wriggling snake ; 
how others are thrown down from its back over a precipice 
into a sea-arm, and there turned into half-men and half- 
sharks, to wander aimlessly through the great deep. I asked 
him what makes him go to the spirit-land. 

“ My friends from the spirit-land come and fetch me. Very 
often the old chief of the village who gave me the dance, or 
one of my old lemans, or Namyobe’i, the wife I wedded in 
Tuma.” 

This last-mentioned person is, according to my friend, the 
most beautiful spirit-girl in Tuma, though this may be a partisan 
statement. She fell in love with him at once, gained his love 
by magic, and they were happily married. This happened when 
Tomwaya’s temporal wife was still alive, and she did not 
manifest any jealousy, and even allowed her daughter to be 
called Namyobe’i, after her husband’s spiritual love. 

I was interested in what form the medium was transported 
into the spirit-world—or, in the sceptic’s interpretation, how 
he imagined or invented that it happened. I received this 
answer : 

“ The yosewo, the fallow part of me, remains here ; I myself 
go out. I, the man, go away.” 

The simile of the “ fallow part,” taken from their agriculture, 
represents to the natives everything that is coarse, unessential, 
worthless, in distinction to the “ garden part,” which is valuable 
and essential. He used also other similes, but they all meant 
that his spirit dissociated itself from the body and went out 
freely and roamed about in an entirely disembodied form. 

Such were the conversations I used to have with the famous 
medium during the several months I spent in Oburaku. I 
became familiar not only with him, but with the spirits, their 
country and their customs, and with their gay and somewhat 
irresponsible moods. I thought at times that I knew all that 
there was to be known about them. My friend would repeat 
his stories over and over again. To my questions I would 
receive the same stereotyped answers. I had learnt to know 
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many of the narrative and histrionic mannerisms of the seer 
and had caught him once or twice at clever mystifications. 
Wishing to find, for instance, how he improvised his “ spirit- 
language,” which he would freely use in quoting conversations 
from Tuma, I took a sample vocabulary. After checking it 
some weeks later, I discovered that not one E spirit-word 14 
tallied in the two samples! Thus the medium used to improvise 
his spirit-talk each time on the spur of the moment, and very 
cleverly he did it!’ Of course I never “unmasked” him, nor 
gave him the slightest hint of my insight into his tricks. His 
astute fiction grew on me in fact, and within the watertight 
compartment of anthropological self-deception and make- 
believe, the world of spirits had assumed for me a strange 
reality. 

But events were to prove to me later that even belief, to be 
understood properly, must be lived through in its active mani- 
festations, and not in the mere exchange of words. I was yet 
to receive my anthropological revelation of Trobriand spirits. 
But that was to happen later, after I had finished my appointed 
work and time in Oburaku and had left it, as I thought, for good. 


IV 


At that time I was living far away in one of the villages of 
the fertile, densely populated Northern district. Suddenly 
the news reached me that one of my old friends and informants 
of Oburaku, the chief Narubuta’u, was on his deathbed. Of 
course I immediately gave orders to strike camp, and with my 
“ boys,” carriers, and camp-followers set out southwards, in 
pite of the bad rainy weather of the monsoon, now in full 

ast. 

The first part of the journey had to be done on foot, walking 
through the wet jungle. The villages, swept by wind and rain, 
seemed deserted. But in the closed houses the natives could 
be heard crooning and reciting their interminable fairy-tales, 
a characteristic feature of this season. Since my goal was 
inaccessible by land at this time of the year, we had to punt 
there from one of the coastal villages in the North. Over the 
exceedingly shallow lagoon this was possible only at high tide, 
so that I had to start before midnight. I prepared to spend 
as comfortable a night as possible on the canoe, constructing 
an improvised couch of folded tent and bedding on the out- 
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rigger platform. But I did not sleep much that night, what 
with the excitement and anxiety to get there as quickly as 
possible and the fresh breeze blowing over the lagoon. 

I wished to arrive before the death of the chief, and the 
slow glide of the canoe, as the natives carefully punted it over 
the difficult, muddy bottom, following the tidal channels, 
seemed to me interminable. The shadowy wall of mangrove 
afloat on the waters, under the low sky, seemed suspended 
between one wide transparent surface and another. Now and 
then a fish jumped and splashed ; or with a slow, lazy move- 
ment a stingaree or shark fled from the outrigger’s looming 
bulk. Overhead the sudden flapping of wings and shrill voices 
came from the night birds and flying-foxes, as they rose at our 
approach among the trees of the shore. It was not far from 
sunrise when we were at last nearing the village. All was still 
in there, only a dog howled now and then, and the flicker of 
distant fires showed that vigil was being kept in the village, 
as it is always done over a sick man, to protect him from the 
final blow of the sorcerer, which brings death. 

Dawn was approaching. The finely fringed silhouette of 
the shore came out with the strange precision so characteristic 
of tropical daybreak: a surface of solid blackness at first, then 
a dark void, filled with the lingering shadows. Suddenly one 
long piercing shriek rose out of the darkness, floating up in 
a full, quivering tone, and then falling down in a melodious 
cadence. Then another voice joined it, and a third, and then 
more from all parts of the village, till a choral wail, vibrating 
and quivering, flooded the dawn, seemed to fill the enclosed 
lagoon, rolled over to the opposite shore. : 

The chief, Narubuta’u, was dead. Furious with having 
missed the opportunity, I scolded my native crew into some 
energy, and we raced over the last quarter of a mile at a high 
speed. The light, suddenly tipped over the edge of darkness, 
spilled the grey pallor of early tropical morning over the muddy 
water and faded green of foliage. From the village the wailing 
increased in volume and dramatic tension as if daylight had 
uncovered the fullness of the disaster. The mortuary wail 
of the natives, in itself a beautiful melody, produces, sung pêle- 
méle by a whole community, singularly impressive effects. 
I always felt as if the rich dramatic dirge, rising straight from 
the human heart, were meant to carry the departing spirit 


- towards its appointed rest, to accompany it with the last 
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farewell, to rouse the world of the living from end to end to a 
realisation of human transience. For, on an important man’s 
death, the villages take up the wailing one from the other, 
and soon the whole countryside is ringing with a half-histrionic, 
half-hysterical, and yet not altogether insincere expression 
of grief and despair; of human solidarity in the face of 
death. 

Not much time had elapsed since the chief had expired when 
I entered the hut, full of men and women who had thronged 
in and around the house as the news spread that the agony of 
death had begun. Death is not one physiological moment to 
them, but a gradual unwilling departure of the spirit, who lingers 
and can be detained by human prayers and desires. Although 
death had taken place a little while ago, the relatives were 
still in the act of the customary fondling and comforting the 
corpse, of appealing to it, stroking and moving it about. It 
was covered by a mass of necklets, belts, armshells, large, 
polished stone blades, all objects of great value, always brought 
at death to comfort the departed and to detain his spirit. It 
is as if, faced with the quintessence of temporal power and 
wealth, he could be still lured back to earth by all the best that 
it can offer. There is also the idea that, provided with the fi 
spiritual substance of the valuables heaped upon him, he will j 
be able to make a dignified entry into the other world. What- 
ever the sources and roots of this custom might be, the contrast 
is impressive and dramatic between the crude, material things 
frantically pressed upon the attention of the dying and the 
solemn opening of the new road to his spirit. 

As I sat there and watched the ebb and flow of dramatised 
grief ; as, after a while, it became transformed gradually into 
resigned wailing and weeping ; as I saw the majority of people 
withdraw, and only a few men remain to clean, adorn, and pre- 
pare the body, I had the reality of native belief brought home 
to me with irresistible force. It was all around me, manifestly 
pervading all the thoughts and emotions of the people; 
dictating every one of their actions ; controlling the innumerable 
details of the sacred traditional routine of burial and mourning. 
The soul of this man was now walking on its straight road to 
his spirit-home, to Tuma, to that other world so near, so small, 
so similar to the one which he had just left, that the dividing 
gulf seemed less deep, less impassable, and the other existence 
less of an intangible mystery than they are with us. 
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The whole day was filled with preparations for the coming 
mortuary wake. As darkness fell, the village was transformed 
Into one big camp, for during the whole night everyone in 
Oburaku, as well as numerous visitors from other communities, 
had to keep vigil. In the central place of the village a hole 
about two yards deep was dug, and in it the corpse was 
deposited, wrapped up in several layers of a stiff, thick mat. 
Over this, a layer of stout poles, carefully arranged, provided 
a couch for the widow. On this platform, separated by the 
thin layers of wood and mat from her husband, she was to 
lie under a folded mat during the whole night. Here she 
would mourn, her wailing so shrill and so penetrating that, 
as expected by custom, it would pierce through the noise 
and din of the whole gathering, and the assembled crowd 
is numerous and noisy enough. Near and round the widow 
sit, crouch, and lie her female relations and numerous other 
women, selected according to their social status and relationship 
to the dead man. Round this central nucleus there is a ring 
of male mourners, also grouped according to relationship. 
Further, over the whole area of the place there sit in groups 
people from other villages, each community round its own 
fire. On the outskirts round the place remain those men of 
the village who have special duties to perform during the 
vigil, to carry about food or to look after the empty houses. 

I sat with a number of men on a platform overlooking the 
whole scene. I gazed upon the mixed groups of people scattered 
in various attitudes over the extended area, the big shadows 
of the surrounding trees leaping back and forward as the fires 
flared up or died down. But the main incident, the substance, 
so to speak, of this nocturnal performance, was the mixed 
chorus of wailing and funerary singing, which rose from all 
the groups. For the people from other villages who come to 
keep the vigil have to perform a mortuary song, every com- 
munity its own, and they do it all at once. The fantastic, 
quivering volume of this compound music wavered aloft, some- 
times in unexpected harmonies, sometimes in acute discords, 
almost as if in tune with the flickering lights and shadows 
which flowed over the whole scene. i 

I had seated myself in the same group with Tomwaya Lakwa- 
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from him that night. Often immediately after a man’s death 
the newly departed spirit will try to communicate with the 
living through the great medium, and sometimes such a spirit 
will even attempt to go back to life with the help of the sooth- 
sayer. The man who died had been a special friend of Tomwaya, 
and there seemed to be a general anticipation that things were 
going to happen. I tried to exchange a few words with the 
medium, who was sitting next to me, but he was by no means 
talkative on that night. He was not quite himself, in a state 
of excitement, mumbling words; at times twitching, at times 
falling into a rigid trance, his eyes glistening and fixed. A 
group of men in front of us began to sing one of the spirit-songs 
which had been brought by Tomwaya Lakwabulo from the 
Land of the Departed. 

I saw the strange excitement of the seer getting stronger 
and stronger as he joined in the song, first feebly, then with 
increasing vigour. Suddenly he stood up, and with a powerful, 
full-throated voice I never suspected him of possessing, he 
began to intone the song. Gradually silence fell over the 
assembled natives. The men around us looked up as if 
mesmerised or held still by the sight of him. Even the women 
stopped their wailing, the widow’s shrill, high-pitched voice 
being the last to cease. The voice of the medium had a thick, 
fleshy tone, and a sort of violent, exuberant energy, which gave 
the impression of the voice being produced within him by some 
other force. After a time he stopped singing and began to 
speak. He spoke with the same voice, strange, vibrating, and 
powerful, not at all like his own, and he spoke not the native 
language, but one which obviously purported to be the spirit- 
tongue. He paused, and there came an answer through his 
mouth, spoken with an entirely different voice. At times 
there was the strange effect as of several voices striving for 
utterance ; his sentences became shorter, more and more jerky, 
ending in gasping, gurgling sounds, till at last he sank back on 
the platform, evidently exhausted. 

At the moment I could only realise that I had witnessed one 
of the real spiritistic trances for which the seer was famed. 
Only afterwards did I learn that the dead man’s spirit spoke 
though Tomwaya and that everyone present had unmistakably 
and unhesitatingly recognised the voice, although it was the 


spirit-voice of the deceased—stronger and somewhat different, 
yet the same. 
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VI 


After the seer had collapsed -in exhaustion, the widow broke 
out into a desperate, moaning wail, and was joined by the ~ 


other women who, during the dramatic interlude, had crowded 
round her on the grave-platform. 


The men had not yet had time to resume their singing . 


when a loud scream from the group at the grave, noises, and 
a general upheaval interrupted the proceedings. I made my 
way towards the centre to see what had happened, and found 
the widow, supported by several women, lying on the brink 
of the grave. Others were rearranging the poles in it, which 
obviously had collapsed. Some of the women confusedly 
began to explain that immediately after the spirit had spoken, 
something moved in the grave. “ The corpse was shaken as 
in an earthquake,” the platform of poles had been thrown askew, 
and the widow flung to one side. 

Here again it was only from subsequent commentary and 
interpretation that I could gather the whole dramatic import 
and spiritistic revelation which this incident assumed for the 
natives. They all believed that the spirit, after having come 
again in touch with the world through entering Tomwaya 
Lakwabulo, tried once more to return to life and to re-enter the 
body. The violent effort had shaken the corpse and over- 
balanced the platform on the grave. To the natives this was 
a Supreme confirmation of the reality of the spiritistic message 
of Tomwaya. How far the overweighting of the ramshackle 
platform by the crowding and agitated women contributed to 
the spiritual portent was a problem in statics which I was 
left alone to cope with! 

All this had produced a deep impression on the natives. 
For a time there was a lull in the wailing and singing. An 
agitated and serious whispered conversation was carried on 
within the groups, words were exchanged from one to the other, 
and the whole assembly was united in one great common 
emotion. Then gradually the wailing began again, the men 
took up their parts, and, more wearily, in a more subdued 
manner than before, the great choral chant went on. 

But it was to be interrupted once more. From some distant 
part of the village we heard a loud scream, and then another, 
and more, and in the silence that fell, we could hear footsteps 
running towards us, and presently a group of young girls 
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rushed up and began to explain something excitedly. 


` Apparently the niece and some other girls had gone to the 


house. of the deceased to fetch-water or green coconuts. As 
they tried to untie the door they heard some noises, things 
falling down, and a strange scuffling within the hut. When 
they tried to open the door, it was thrust back so violently that 
one girl fell, and the others were pushed away and ran in terror. 

Of course, overwrought nerves and the uncanny atmosphere 
of that night partly explain this incident. It is not unlikely, 
however, that the hut had been occupied at that moment by 
some unauthorised tenants. For a mortuary wake is, by one 
of the strange vagaries of custom, the proper occasion for 
amorous exploits. The unexpected visitors might have 
stumbled upon an entirely non-spiritual episode and been 
frightened away for reasons far from supernatural. But the 
natives had no doubt whatever that all this was due to the 
kousi, the secondary ghost of a coarser, more material substance, 
which for a few nights after death plays pranks on people, 
frightens them by throwing things, by screaming, or, as in 
this case, by a direct attack. 

Tomwaya Lakwabulo was here again the hero of the occasion, 
for he alone knew the rare magic which subdues a koust and 
turns him into a sweet-singing nocturnal bird called kabwaku. 
He had to go at once to the haunted house and I with a few 


others kept him company. 


“ Tomwaya Lakwabulo remains here alone,” spoke to me a 
native in awed tones. ‘‘ He will make the magic. His magic 
is very strong. We return to the baku [central place]; by 
and by you see, you hear, a kabwaku bird comes and sings in 
the central place.” 

And indeed, as if really by magic, not long afterwards a 
couple of these birds did begin to sing and answer one another 
in their melodious call from somewhere among the crowns 
of the palms overtopping the mortuary vigil. These birds, 
as far as I know, appear regularly at this time of night and fill 
the villages with their melodies. This probably accounts for 
the belief—for it is during a wake that natives mostly hear 
the kabwaku and are afraid of the kousi. But on that occasion 
this so opportunely enacted association produced a powerful 
effect on myself as well as on the natives. 

_As I sat back on some logs in the outer ring of the crowd, 
listening to the excited whisper around me, tired out by two 
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sleepless nights and an overwhelming day, I gradually felt a 


half-dreamy submission to the mental atmosphere around me - 
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and its suggestions. I felt encom passed by the narrow, concrete — 


horizon of native belief: the critical, coldly observing mind 
of the anthropologist shrunk into latency for a while. I felt 
in unison with the incidents of that night, and for a moment 
I saw clearly how for the natives they carried an irrefutable 
proof of the reality of spirits and spirit-world. 


VII 


One evening, soon after, I was talking in front of my tent 
about the momentous events of that night. A man joined us 
and said : 

“ Narubuta’u smote the lips of Tomwaya during the vigil. 
Soon other spirits will come to fetch him. Look! There he 
walks,” pointing to a forlorn, vacillating figure walking slowly 
in the twilight. “ He walks on to the beach of Oloulam; he 
goes there at nightfall; he returns in the dark of night. He 
goes there because the spirits are calling him. We other men 
do not go there, else illness might befall us. For this is the 
spot where the flying witches forgather. From there they 
fly to their meetings over the sea.” 

And indeed Tomwaya Lakwabulo walked slowly as a blind 
man groping his way, or as one in a trance. The next day 
I met him, and he had a sluggish, exhausted appearance, a 
fixed stare and expressionless features. He was not in a 
trance yet, but I was told that this was sure to come soon, 
since the spirits were calling. 

Next day, as I sat in a group of fishermen mending their 
nets, Namyobe’i, the daughter of Tomwaya Lakwabulo, and 
Bo'usari, perhaps the prettiest girl in Oburaku, came and 
spoke tous. The latter said, addressing me : 

“Your friend has died this morning ; he has gone to Tuma. 
The baloma [spirits] have struck his eyes.” 

“ When ? ” I asked. 

“Last night they came. They sat on his lips; they sang.” 

“ What spirits came ? ” 

“The spirits of Narubuta’u, of Inekoya, and of the son of 
Toburaku.” 

The first of these was of course the leading spirit of the day, 


the second a woman related to the seer, and the third a young — 
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man, the son of one of his friends—the latter both dead within 
the last year. 

The news created some stir among the groups with whom 
I was sitting. i 

“ We-e-e-e! The widower has gone to Tuma!” The 
medium, who was in mourning for his wife, could not be men- 
tioned by his name, which was taboo during the mourning 
period, and he had to be described by his status. 

“ Yes, yes, I told you so, he would go. Did not the spirit 
speak through him during the wake ? ” 

“He went last night,” added another man, “ the night 
when the wind suddenly dropped. The wind came strongly 

from the yavata [monsoon] side. Then it suddenly dropped. 
I heard it. I spoke to my wife. I said: ‘This is the time for 
the spirits to come over. Who knows but they will fetch the 
widower. He will go to Tuma.’ And now you all see it has 
so happened! I always know when the spirits come.’ 

Then Namyobe’i, the seer’s daughter, began to speak with 
evident pride and feeling of self-importance, assuming the 
rôle of my main informant. 

“The widower is now in his hut. He will not eat all the 
day, perhaps for a day or two, perhaps for many days—for 
a moon, maybe. He does not eat, he does not walk, he does 

< not drink. He drinks not at all,” she added in answer to my 
query. “ Nothing at all—except when they give him a green 
coconut for the spirits. He remains in the hut, and does 
nothing. His spirit is gone, only his body remains in the 
hut. Itis quite dead; he needs not food or drink.” 

And she went on, explaining and repeating many details, 
though of course from her account I could not exactly gauge 
what was the line of demarcation between sober fact and the 
exaggerations to which native imagination is very prone, which 
indeed are inherent in their linguistic means of expression. 
But it was evident that all the other listeners were ready fully 
to corroborate all the statement of N amyobe’l. 

He is really dead,” they repeated one after the other, by 
which they meant that his body was in a complete swoon, 
that he was not aware of what was passing round him, that 
there was a complete suspension of physiological functions and 
no need for alimentation. 

“ His spirit is in Tuma. He is fed there and kept alive b 

_ _ the food of the baloma [spirits] and by their water.” 3 y 
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“ When he comes back from Tuma, he is small, he is thin, 
he is very ugly. His bones stick out like on a corpse. He 
Cannot walk, he cannot speak.” 

I may add that I strongly suspected the medium of not 
keeping quite the absolute fast he was supposed to observe. 
I presented his daughter with a few tins of beef, and I have 
reasons to assume that some of it found its way into the 
spiritualised inside of the medium. , i 

“We all go to see him at night. All the village people 
assemble round his house. There we hear the baloma singing. 
Not one sings, not two—the whole Tuma comes and sings: 
we hear their singing. Then we sing with them.” 

Such exaggerated manners of speaking are quite as much 
the result of grammar as of unbalanced imagination, and I 
was well aware that the speaker merely wished to convey to 
me that the spiritualistic manifestation of voices was not 
confined to one or two, but consisted of many. 

“ Later on, when night comes, you go yourself, you can hear 
them. You will see many people from this village—from the 
neighbouring villages, from Wawela, Sinaketa, Luba—they 
will all come here. They will bring offerings to the widower. 
The old man, Tuburaku, will give him a whole bunch of betel 
nut, so that he might give it to his son in Tuma. We give him 
an offering, and we say, ‘This is the gift for the spirit of 
Narubuta’u, or some other man.’ 

“ One night the spirits will bring some things to the widower’s 
house. We sit, we wait, we listen, we sing. Then suddenly 
there appears some food, some betel nut or some tobacco, 
sometimes a small ornament. They appear by themselves, 
the spirits drop them.” 


VIII 


I was listening to all this with a keen delight, such as only 
an explorer can feel who listens to the descriptions of a 
mysterious new domain which he is about to enter. For 
whatever the truth of these psychic phenomena might be, as 
a piece of ethnographic evidence they were invaluable, and 
there I had my man, and in a trance, and giving me full 
opportunities of exact observation. I got up, and summoning 
Namyobe’i, I went to the house of the seer. 

I tried to enter quietly, so as to surprise him in case he was 
shamming or posing. Asa matter of fact, I found him stretched 
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on a couch with his eyes closed, either in a heavy, restless 
; sleep or in a real trance. Although we spoke in his presence, 

and I even addressed him direetly, he did not answer or open 
| qJ his eyes, but lay there moaning and moving in a heavy, uneasy 
| manner. From time to time he muttered a few words, spoken 
in a strange language, supposed to be the language of the 
{ spirits; and again he would move with strange, forced gestures, 
as if under the influence of some extraneous power. 

I remained for a long time sitting and watching him, but 
. nothing happened, and I was assured by Namyobe’i that her 
` father would remain thus till nightfall. 

“Now the baloma [spirits] sleep. Day with us here above is 
night-time with them underneath. They sleep, and his spirit is 
asleep. He dreams in Tuma, and he talks through his dreams.” 

I knew about the belief in the opposition of day and night 
between the two worlds. I also knew the natives’ belief 
about the nature of the trance which I had now for the first 
time before my eyes. They believe that the medium’s spirit 
is gone, and only his body remains. But though his spirit is 
miles away, yet what happens to it manifests itself somehow 
on the body. Not only that, but what happens around the 
spirit, especially the voices of the other souls and their move- 
ments, finds some expression through the mouth of the medium 
and through his bodily movements. The strongest manifesta- 
tion of this is the sudden appearance of material objects in 
the house of the seer. I need hardly add that these inconsist- 
ences are in no way the result of a different “ savage logic” or 
“primitive mind.” The adepts of occultism and spiritism 
among us believe in exactly the same sort of stuff and commit i 
similar inconsistencies. 7 

At night the natives came one by one or in groups and settled | 
down to what was obviously going to be a long vigil; for each \ 
group had its own little fire lit and some brought refreshments. 

The door of the hut was open, and a small fire burnt near the o 
Í 


couch, upon which one could vaguely see the form of the medium 
extended. 

After some time he began to move, and to mutter under his 
breath. Now and then he would make a more abrupt gesture 
or utter a louder word. The natives around me were evidently 
keyed up, but did not keep any reverential silence. And 
indeed we had to wait some time before the medium, growing 
more and more restless, at last broke into song. This time 
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he was apparently not acting as a mouthpiece to a “ control,” 
but was singing with his own voice, in a soft, melodious manner. 
It was the song brought by him from Tuma, the Usikesa, of 
which the words are in the ordinary language of the living. 
Now and then, in the intervals of singing, he uttered sentences 
In the language of the spirits. During such pauses some of 
the assembled would offer him gifts of which the spiritual 
portion was for departed friends and kinsmen. The fire in 
the hut went out, the song gradually died away, and the 
people dispersed. Nothing really remarkable happened on 
this first night. 


IX 


Next evening a much bigger crowd forgathered, though 
the night was stormy and cool. People were sitting round 
fires, and the groups were more animated. The medium began 
to sing with a stronger voice. He was evidently more excited 
and more inspired than on the previous night. He was singing, 
lying on the couch, and yet by gesture and movement he was 
able to convey the impression of performing a dance. Had 
he been a man asleep there could have been no doubt that he 
was dreaming of some big tribal dance in which he was taking 
an active part. His singing had an impressive, almost con- 
tagious quality, and after a time those gathered around the 
hut joined in the well-known Usikesa song. 

“ The baloma [spirits] will not come until we sing,” I was 
informed. “They like to hear the Usikesa. They gave it 
to us to sing.” 

As the others joined in, Tomwaya Lakwabulo’s voice rose 
in strength, and it still dominated the rest; but as he went 
on it seemed as if his voice suddenly changed, as if it had been 
replaced by another one, and then yet by another. With the 
whole chorus chanting around, with the wind soughing through 
the leaves of the palms, it seemed as if the voices in the hut 
multiplied, as if a mixture of voices or echoes could be heard, 
as if another chorus were answering from within in Tesponse to 
that outside. This seemed also to be noticed by the natives, 
for their attention became more and more riveted on what 
was going on in the hut. oe nt 

“Do you hear the baloma singing in the house? This is 
the voice of Narubuta’u, whose spirit sits on the lips of the 
widower and sings.” 

lI—14* 
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During a momentary lull in the excitement a man bent down, 
approached the door in a crouching attitude, such as is assumed 
in the presence of chiefs. He put a small bunch of betel nut 
on the high threshold of the hut, and called out loudly : 

“Narubuta’u, thy betel nut. Chew it.” 

This was a gift to the spirits, and it was taken off the threshold 
by the seer’s daughter, who remained inside during the séance. 
Then other men and women came along, giving small gifts of 
tobacco, a few bananas, a coconut or two, all naming the spirit 
for whom it was destined. Then the groups sat round the 
fire again and talked for a time, and again the song was resumed 
by the seer and the chorus joined. The fire in the hut had 
almost gone out. It was getting towards midnight, when 
suddenly, in the lull of singing, the medium spoke in a clear 
voice : 

“ Toyodala, kam bwa” (Toyodala, this is thy betel nut). 
And indeed in the light of the firebrand held in front of the 
hut, we could see a small bunch of golden ripe betel nut lying 
on the other couch opposite the one on which the seer was 
resting. A silence, then hushed whispering, and then from 
one of the groups a loud wailing, as an answer to this spiritual 
gift from the man to whom it was given. The seer’s daughter 
handed out the token from the nether world. 

Such then were the famous materialisations ! 

The most important stage was the gradual awakening or 
coming-to of the medium after the trance had lasted for over 
a week. While it was fully on, he had not transmitted any 
real messages from the spirit-world. But on the sixth or 
seventh night, after an intense singing performance, the seer 
got up from the couch and began to speak. He did not speak 
in his own voice, and I was told that it was not any of the 
recently departed ones which spoke through him, but a spirit 
of a man long dead. It contained mainly messages from the 
recently deceased chief, Narubuta’u. There were directions 
about the disposal of some property ; a wish that his canoe 
should not be given away, but kept in Oburaku, and a hope 
that the festive distribution of food in his honour might be a 
magnificent one. The dispositions were apparently just and 
shrewd, and I could not find out that they suited the personal 
advantage of the seer himself. 

After he came out of the trance, Tomwaya Lakwabulo was 
really emaciated; he looked tired and his mind seemed at first 
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quite vacant. He regained his normal mental powers only 
gradually. 

How much genuine conviction was there in the whole per- 
formance, how much self-deception, and how much deliberate 
trickery? Was he mainly an artist, or a prophet? Was his 
prime motive vanity, greed, or desire for power and influence ? 
All these ingredients were in him and in his works, but it is 
not easy to weigh the proportions. 

He certainly was no more a cheat than our famous and 
distinguished spiritists are. And after all is said and done, 
what he gave his public was what they were sorely in need of. 
His mission, his pranks and inspirations, and whatever decep- 
tion there might have been in them, did satisf y a genuine want. 
He merely confirmed in everyone an existing belief, born of 
hope and passionate desire. He gave only what he was asked 
to give, he received in turn what was due to him. His mission 
and his powers came from the world of spirit indeed—though 
from the spirit of the living and not of the dead. 


(Copyright by B. Malinowski in all countries.) 
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LITTLE while ago this country was inoculated with 
År Jazz Singer. The culture flourished as never had 

proteus grown on agar in warmed incubator. Within 
a few weeks—almost days—the entire country proclaimed the 
symptoms. Further infection by the Singing Fool increased 
the epidemic to completion. Everywhere the power of Jolson 
was apparent, intruding until even our learned Judges could 
not feign ignorance. The cinema had risen in its power and 
smitten its begetters. The showmen of Hollywood crept into 
corners, wondering, afraid of the creature that for so long had 
obeyed their whistle. The showmen of Wardour Street and 
Europe sat rigidly inactive in their seats, fearfully awaiting 
the movements of the growling beast. And why? Why 
should the producers be so staggered and incapacitated by their 
new creation? Why should the world have succumbed to the 
infection ? 

„Forty years ago, Edison was dreaming of animated pictures, 
visioning a mechanism which would make possible the showing 
of moving pictures accompanied by the pertinent sounds. He 
experimented with his primitive motion picture apparatus in 
conjunction with his phonograph. The phonograph was the 
Inspiration, not the motion picture. He realised that the power 
of the expression—and, incidentally, its commercial possibilities 
—were dependent on the realism of its portrayal and that such 
realism demanded that sound be incorporated in the medium. 
The imperfections of his sound-reproducing apparatus and the 
comparative perfection of the apparatuses evolved in England, 
France, and his own country for producing moving photographs 
caused him to abandon the idea of synchronised sound. Never- 
theless, the idea was not forgotten either by Edison himself 
or by the host of inventors who foresaw the huge financial 
gains which would accrue to the perfecters of a sound-film 
apparatus. 

„There followed, then, a series of attempts. Gramophones 
with gargantuan sound-horns were coupled with projectors, 
and Harry Lauder sang and laughed _metallically while his 
lips moved in unison on the screen. The public did not like 
this ; it clicked its way once through the turnstile to see and 
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hear the novelty, went home satiated and did not go again. 
In face of such commercial failures enthusiasm waned and 
Interest was swirled away in the maelstrom of the war. After- 
wards, when it was realised that the National Debt still left the | 
public a little money to spend on its relaxation, further efforts 
were made to reap the harvest of curiosity. 

The Capitol installed the necessary apparatus and com- 
menced a season of “ De Forest Phonofilms.” We marvelled 
at the accuracy of the synchronisation, we recognised and | 
deplored the hollow bass emphasis of the wireless loud speaker, 
and again we tolerated awhile the distorted mechanised variety 
turn ; but our toleration succumbed to its limitations and the 
show took to the road. This season was momentous in the 
history of the “ talkie ’—incidentally, this obnoxious name 
was not coined until many months later, when the activities 
of Warner Brothers drove the public to invention. For the 
first time the public was presented with the method of sound — 
recorded on the film, using the properties of the electro-photo- 
sensitive cell, and of employing the amplification and repro- 
duction methods of the wireless. Essentially the method was 
identical with those used to-day, but it failed. 

With the waning of the purely novelty interest criticism was 
in the ascendant. All the faults of an imperfect apparatus 
were searched out, outweighing the apparent attractions of 
the medium. The producing company possessed neither the 
vision nor the finance necessary to make such gesture to capture 
the public imagination, and the “ phonofilms ” sank back into 
oblivion while the silent picture flickered on unaffected. 

In the meanwhile, the immense resources of the Western 
Electric Corporation of America were joined with the efforts 
of a film-producing company tottering on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Warner Brothers had scraped together every available 
dollar in a gigantic gamble to create a marketable synchronised 
film and to control the situation should it prove a success. 
Their work culminated in the public presentation of The Jazz 
Singer. The extravagant sentiment of Jolson and his sickly 
songs in an adaptation of his own life-story crashed into the 
cinematic consciousness of the public—and shattered the whole 
foundations of the film world. 

Now, after a period of frigid inactivity, followed by a frantic 
haste to capitalise novelty, the film industry has scribed for 
itself a banner. The astute publicity man has hung out his E 
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` bunting proclaiming that their early efforts were only as The 
_ Great Train Robbery compared with the artistic triumphs of 
their latest attraction. Their claims are a challenge to the 


critic—now, may he set about judging by intrinsic worth 
without meeting the plea of early experiment and pioneering ? 
In ourselves we know that the “talkie” is still an embryo, 
that gestation will not be complete till many a change has 
taken place in the preducing community ; but we may examine 
the gastrula, and, with some knowledge of its parentage, pretend 
to a forecast of its later development. We must remember 
that we are faced with a mutation. 

Before the advent of the “ talkie,’ the film world was a 
world of craftsmen, many unskilled, but some of whom had 
learned to handle their material with the slickness of practice. 


_ These could turn out their polished paleoliths, suitable enough 
_ for their purposes and occasionally beautiful examples of 
- craftsmanship. Unfortunately, someone talked to them about 


_ art. They began to attempt to decorate their products, and the 


decorations were naive in the extreme. Lacking any critical 
basis themselves, and the talkers knowing nothing of the 
fundamentals of cinema, both were pleased with their efforts, 
even to the creation of salons wherein cinema was suffocated 
under pillows of spurious art and insincerity. Outside the 
salons, cinema progressed as a craft, nimbly acquiring effective 
tricks from the minority movement. It became more slick and 
more polished ; but there was ever present the embarrassing 
shadow of “ art.” 

When Jolson entered the studio, cinema was searching for it 
knew not what. It had begun to realise that spears and arrows 
were no longer in demand and was looking around for a new 
outlet for its craft. Holywood tried its hand at society drama 
and romantic heroic, but found that more was required than 
manual skill—they did not possess the requisite inspiration 
of creative genius. Their greatest successes—financial and 
eesthetic—were the epic; here they succeeded by the powers 
of the material, the narration of which can rely on craftsmanship 
alone. Into this questing came Jolson. The “ talkie ” was at 
once a raft and a beneficent current. 

The inevitable result was that the new medium was exploited 
to its uttermost along the line of least resistance. The close 
analogy of its methods and of the pre-existing forms of enter- 
tainment determined that the screen should be flooded with 
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mock theatre-attempts at literal translation of the various 
forms, which gave promise of the greatest profit. 

Gradually the theory became prominent that this medium, 
born of silent cinema, could not disown its heritage in favour 
of the tradition of the stage, but must seek out some union of 
techniques and matter adapted to its peculiar attributes. The 
“talkie ” of to-day—the thing we set out to analyse and of 
which to forecast its ultimate future—is the offspring of this 
union, its characteristics influenced by the evolutions of both 
its parents, and withal nourished by the mass mind and the 
box-office. 

If we examine present “ talkies ” we find that they fall into 
various groupings. The first and obvious is according to their 
methods of employing the synchronised sounds. This classifica- 
tion gives us the divisions thus—those in which realism is 
complete, wherein every little noise is recorded simultaneously 
with the pictures; those in which the realistic sounds are 
employed only when and where pertinent; and those in which 
the sound is an expressionistic accompaniment of the visual 
images. Such subdivision defines the three main lines of theory 
concerning the proper functions of sound in relation to the 
motion picture. 

The first, the pure realism theory, is that which has given 
rise to such as the host of “ canned stage ” films—Broadway, 
Innocents of Paris, Cocoanuts, and The Hollywood Revue. 
It is natural that such films should have met with 
extreme criticism from the theorists of the silent screen. The 
tendency—when commercial ends are the urge of creation—in 
this type of film must be towards an elementary adaptation of 
stage technique, and this is decried by the theorists as being 
mere plagiarism, beyond the proper sphere of the screen, and 
therewith is denied, by them, the whole basis of the type. 
There is, however, a very definite foundation for such films if 
we assume that realism of portrayal is a proper function of 
one class of cinema. Certainly the early examples are urgent 
arguments against such methods, but the more recent films of 
this type show a decided progress towards a realisation of its 
possibilities and its limitations. 

The essential basis of the technique of this school is that the 
camera selectively portrays that which is arranged before it. 
In this portraiture, there can be no place for distortion or expres- 
sionism. The creative faculty lies, therefore, in its powers of 
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selection, simplification, and elimination and in the arrangement 
of the material to be portrayed. This type of representation 
follows from the practice of , photographing and recording 
simultaneously in the studio; which practice introduces its 
obvious limitations. The film immediately becomes bound to 
the dimensions of the material and largely to the character of 
the matter—in fact, it tends to a simple mechanical reproduc- 
tion, in which its only degrees of freedom are variations of 
viewpoint and compatible selections. In acquiring its voice 
it has sacrificed the breadth of canvas of the silent screen. 

There is, nevertheless, a certain justification for what appears, 
at first, to be a bad bargain. The general public, rightly 
thinking in terms of entertainment, has long demanded that 
films should be realistic. Apart from esthetic indifference, 
the mass mind appears to be incapable of appreciating the 
subtleties of expressionism and to prefer to view its motion 
pictures in the cold objective light of direct representation. 
The common practice is to consider faithfulness of reproduction 
as the prime desideratum and their desire for self-projection 
can only be adequately met by transposing to the screen the 
literal details of an actual world. The box-office neglect of 
such films as the expressionist ballet of The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari and the fantastic Waxworks compares pregnantly with 
the tremendous successes of the realistic productions of 
Griffiths and proves that such style is beyond the range de- 
manded by the masses. 

In fact, the school is the logical conclusion from the American 
silent cinema—before the intrusion of adapted continentalisms 
—wherein the thrill of recognisability has played such important 
part. We find, then, that it carries on the tradition of faithful 
portraiture of studio arrangement. Its new powers have some- 
what altered the nature of the material, but the presentation 
has only progressed along a normal line of evolution. 

The four examples of this type of film cited above as specimens 
of “ canned stage ” show a progression towards a definite future. 
In employing the term “ canned stage,” I do not mean to be 


the material and the nature of the presentation. The film entity, possessing its 
own dimensions of space and time independent of the space and time of the material 
employed, is in its character absolutely independent of the character of the subject 


which it portrays. Here we are concerned with the nature of the presentation, 
not of the material. i 
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derogatory, but intend to emphasise that their basis lies in 
staging in the studio the exact effects which are to be portrayed 
on the screen and that the camera is employed as a mechanical 
conveyance—that there can be practically no constructional § 
work, as understood by the Russian school, in the film. 
In examining these films we must judge them by the standards } 
of their class—not in terms of our personal prejudices. By 
these standards, three of them—Innocents of Paris, Cocoa- 
nuts, and The Hollywood Revue—are excellent; the fourth, ¥ 
Broadway, is mediocre. Innocents of Paris is a personal § 
triumph for M. Chevalier; he is the film, holding the whole ¥ 
attention and proving that his consummate artistry can be 
projected. It effectively confuses the theorists who would § 
maintain that a film cannot aspire to a direct presentation of 4 
the stage. Cocoanuts is in a different category. It is the 
best piece of light entertainment yet given by the “ talkies ” ; 
satire, slapstick, and genuine wit are magnificently handled by 
the Marx Brothers—in places it rises even above the level of 
Chaplin’s clowning. There is not the slightest pretence at 
cinematic construction, but it is so good in attaining its object 
that we are forced to acknowledge that this field belongs to 
somewhere in the proper functions of the “ talkie.” Its method 
is distinct from that of the vaudeville stage in its intimacy 
and the fluidity of its action. The Hollywood Revue, likewise, | 
attains its object—that is, to present the greatest revue ever | 
staged. Like all revues, good and bad patches alternate; but | 
here is amassed more extravagance, display, and talent than — 
ever could be collected on one stage in one evening. It certainly 
is an ill omen for the legitimate revue, because it displays 
powers beyond the possibilities and the limitations of its | 
predecessors. 
The three examples are well worthy of study because, collec- 
tively, they demonstrate the extraordinary entertainment © 
potentialities of the new medium: intimacy and breadth of | 
canvas, subtlety and atmosphere, the powers of selection, © 
elimination, and assembly of material, all of which are beyond | 
the legitimate stage. This school of realist presentation will 
provide the entertainment of the masses in the future. 
Reverting to our classification, the second class—those films | 
in which realistic sounds are employed only when and where © 
pertinent—has a somewhat greater cinematic freedom than | 
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devotes itself principally to revue, vaudeville, and musical 
comedy, this latter is pre-eminently the method for cinema 
drama. Its technical basis lies in the theory of cinema’s freedom 
from the dimensions of the material. In fact, it is a progress 
of selectivity from the dimensional limitations of the pure 
realism theory. i 
While the definition of employing sound only where pertinent 
may be interpreted as including only “ part talkies,” this class 
may include films in which relevant sounds and speech have 
been arranged to appear throughout the whole length of the 
picture. The guiding factor is that the film is not bound by 
first principles to portray the actual sounds which accompany 
every scene. Accepting this, it is obvious that it confers certain 
powers of selection of sound comparable to the selection of | 
visual image. Thereby a certain creative possibility of sound ey 
` arrangement is transferred to the “ editing ” process from the 
_ staging of the material. 
In the pioneering stage, films of this class are the most 
_ difficult to produce. There arise so many apparently opposing 
_considerations—oppositions of realistic sounds and expres- 
sionistic photography, superimposition of objective and subjec- 
tive. For these reasons there have been produced very few 
intelligent examples of this school of “ talkie.” Those which 
| have been made have resulted from the economic and practical 
| “ necessity of ‘‘ post-shooting synchronisation ’—that is, the 
fitting of the sound subsequent to the silent production of the 
_ film. This method must not be confused with the practice 
of adapting extant silent films by adding short sound sequences 
in an attempt to market an otherwise obsolete product. The 
` correctly rehearsed and produced film of this second class is 
_ made with full knowledge and intention of the details of the 
sounds to be added, lip movements are considered, incidental 
` noises taken into account, and the sound and picture are 
amalgamated to one entity. 

The most successful of these films so far presented to the 
public is the British International picture Blackmail. In 
this picture is apparent a realisation of the freedom conferred 
by this theory. Hitchcock—it was his first “ talkie ” produc- 
tion—has handled the so-called ‘ contrapuntal ” use of sound, o 
slight distortion of speech, and the general building conjointly À 
in sound image and visual image, in a manner surpassing any =) 

_ of the American efforts along these lines. His inspiration— g 
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not experience, because he had no previous practice—led him 
to an ideal, the most effective way of applying synchronised 
sound to cinematic melodrama.. 

_ The third of our grouping—those films in which the sound 
1S an expressionist accompaniment of the visual images—is the 
final reduction to its limits of the freedom found in the second 
class. It is the class most favoured by the theorists from the 
silent cinema, who see in it an escape from the necessity of 
new definitions of the functions of cinema Its theoretical 
basis lies in the assumption that filmic construction of the 
individual photographic fragments is the fundamental method 
of cinema art. 

To some extent this narrow definition is justifiable, but it 
is not desirable as a critical foundation for the whole field of 
synchronised cinema. Dogmatic enthusiasm is inclined to 
blind itself to the wider aspects of the medium. The «esthetic 
theorists—following their analysis of the basis of the silent 
cinema—are generally of the opinion that sound is only to be 
used as an accessory after the fact of silent construction, that 
it must not interfere with the “ mounting ” methods of the 
visual images. 

Eisenstein, Pudovkin, and Alexandrov 2 express the views of 
the Russian left-wing cinema movement : 


“ As we know, the fundamental (and only) means by 
which cinematography has been able to obtain such a 
high degree of effectiveness, is the mounting (cutting). 

“The improvement of the mounting, as the principal 
means for producing an effect, was the undisputed axiom 
on which was based the development of cinematography 
all over the world. 

“ Therefore, for further development of cinematography, 
the only important factors are those calculated to reinforce 
and develop these mounting-devices for producing an 
effect on the spectator. 


“The first experiments with sound must be directed 
towards its pronounced non-coincidence with the visual 
images. 

1 Vide Close Up, October 1928 ; S. Eisenstein, V. Pudovkin, and G. Alexandrov 
on “ The Sound Film; a statement from U.S.S.R.” The Cinema, August 6 
and October 2, 1929; S. Nalbandov on “ Production Technique with Sound.” 

2 Loc. cit. 
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a . which will lead in course of time to the erection 
of a new orchestral counter-point of sight images and sound 
images.” 


Now recently, and presumably after considerable further 
` critical thought, Pudovkin ! carries this idea even further : 


(gi 


... . But one must never show on the screen a man 
and reproduce his words exactly with the movements of 
his lips. This is cheap imitation, an ingenious trick that 
is useless to anyone. 

“One of the Berlin Pressmen asked me ‘ Do you not 
think it would be good to hear, for instance, in your film 
“ Mother,” the weeping of the mother when she watches 
over the body of her dead husband?’ I answered: ‘If 
this were possible I would do it thus: The mother is 
sitting near the body and the audience hears clearly the 
sound of water dripping in a wash-basin ; then comes 
the shot (picture) of the silent head of the dead man with 
the burning candle, and here one hears a subdued Weeping.’ ” 


Let me say once and for all that such a limitation of the 
functions of synchronised cinema is a confession, not of the 
limitation of the medium but of the lack of technical skill to 
handle the method and overcome its limitations, or, alterna- 
tively, of an unbalanced demarcation of the realms of cinema. 

However, such a specialised technique must be admitted as 
one of our groups since it has certain peculiar possibilities. It 
acquires extreme freedom for expression, but carries with this 
freedom the necessarily accompanying increased difficulties of 
handling—in fact, such is the difficulty, that it may well remain 
the méter of the super-brains of the production world. In 
the hands of a tyro it would be fatal, in the hands of Pudovkin 
it may be monumental. We must await the completion of his 
present work, Life is Beautiful, then to judge. 


It is well here to refer to certain current silent films in order 
to refresh our ideas of this type, which ideas seem so rapidly 
to be confused in the veritable fog of “ talkies ” around us. 
From a consideration, in greater or less detail, of these silent 
pictures it will be easier to argue of the effect of the advent of 


1! Vide Film Technique, by V. Pudovkin, translated by I. Montagu. 
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the sound method then to give a decision pro or con and, 
perhaps, a forecast of the future. 
_Of such films there are three which merit especial atten- 
tion—Napoleon, Drifters, and Potemkin. We must regret 
that Potemkin, shown very recently at the Film Society, $ 
cannot be shown in public, but is segregated by a timorous 
censor, and that the “ Triptique” experiment in Napoleon @ 
was such a palpable failure. These three are chosen as out- 
standing from the general in order that the argument should 
proceed from the best of the silents. 

Napoleon can rank with Potemkin as being historically 
two of the most important films since The Birth of a Nation. 
They both are attempts to establish new technique, to overcome | 
limitations ; Napoleon just fails to convince ; Potemkin is still 
the greatest film ever made, and it was produced in 1923-4. 

Gance, the Frenchman, and Eisenstein, the Russian, attacked 
the problems by very different routes. The immediate problem 
of Napoleon was to make a big studio story look big on the 
screen, and this he achieved by a daring multitude of technical 
tricks. The result is a breathless intensity to the climacteric 
battle scenes—surely the greatest tattoo ever staged. The 
problem of Potemkin was to carry the immense drama of 
the mass on to the limited screen, and this he achieved by a 
poetic, and epic, realisation of the simple direct detail. Eisen- 
stein swept the studios away with the gales of fate. 

Drifters, a British film, produced by Grierson, is in the 
Potemkin idiom. It falls behind some of the qualities of 
Eisenstein’s work, but it brings others to the screen. The 
story—of the ships that collect in their hundreds to sail out, 
drifting nets through the night, the sweat of muscles of men 
and the race to give their harvest to the world—this is the 
proper material of cinema. Grierson brings to labour a sense 
of beauty and strength—he loves his ships and his detail, his 
images are those born of kinship with his subject. Eisenstein, 
on the other hand, is hard and brutal, picturing with a bias of 
oppression. 

There is in Drifters a sense of the spirit of Sandburg—the 
voice of people and work. Its rhythms of ships, of straining 
arms hauling the heavy nets hour after hour, are told in the 
phrases of the Chicago poet. Its greatest fault lies in losing 
the impressions of space, the vastness of the sea, of the thousands 
of ships all through the day and the night. Grierson appears 
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to miss this by lack of material and by focusing too much on 
the detail of his images. 

The question now arises, what can sound add to this cinema ? 
Can the synchronised picture give greater or better powers of 
expression? We must remember that we have progressed 
beyond the stage when we could say this or that is good cinema 
and all other is bad. The craft of the motion picture now is 
comparable to the diversities of theatre, and we must subdivide, 
as there we do, into circus, revue, vaudeville, melodrama, and 
the rest. 

One conclusion is apparent. Only the films of the third 
class, above, can permit of synchronisation without affecting 
its method. Any other use of sound demands greater or less 
changes in the technique of the picture construction. The 
examples of silent films cited above show the highest achieve- 
ments of the silent screen: to this can sound be added as an 
accompaniment, or alternatively we must scrap all our old 
theories to give room for a new foundation. On the one hand, 
we subserve the sound to our traditions, on the other, the 
sacrifice may, in the end, prove too great, giving us, perhaps, 
only cheap imitation and ghosts of a sickly theatre. 

It is difficult to face the fact that progress may demand the 
death of so much we have fostered and loved—but did not 
Wagner’s orchestra amply repay the loss of the thin shrill 
pipes, and the beauty of oils that of tempera? For this reason 
many pains and misgivings are to be saved by a simple adoption 
of sound merely as an accessory. If, however, we decide thus, 
we are neglecting the infinite possibilities of the other classes 
which are opened up by a more liberal outlook. 

There is no doubt that so far the greatest advance of cinema 
under the influence of synchronisation has been towards explor- 
ing the field of the staged entertainment. In view of the 
commercial necessity of pleasing and satisfying the masses, 
it seems that this is to be the most important employment of 
the new method. It has new powers far beyond the silent 
screen of bringing light entertainment to the people. We 
have seen how it now is possible to supply plush and gilt seating, 
artificial climate, intermissional music, and a music-hall pro- 
gramme of a monumental nature for a price impossible ever 
before. If we assume that this type of entertainment has its 
proper place in the interests of the people, then we must thank 
the “ talkie ” for making possible the superlative of this class. 
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It is not valid to object to it because it has digressed so far 
from our standards of silent picture. This is no longer cinema, 
but something new. It flavours a little of films, as we used 
to know them, it borrows a .little from the boards and the 
footlights—often it borrows tco much, then becoming cheap $ 
imitation—but it is new in its elasticity. Now, we can wander | 
right among the naked voluptuousness of the chorus and in 
the greater satisfaction of intimacy. The ballet master is 


freed from his troubles by the roving eye.of the camera which $ 


can arrange his movements and ensembles for him. Like a 
gramophone record, these films give only the best of many 
trials ; no one is “ off colour ” for the night, no mistakes are 
made in this particular performance. It is slick, it is perfect { 
in detail; it can be the greatest popular entertainment ; but 
it 1s not cinema in the meaning to which we have accustomed 
ourselves. The creation is in the staging, the medium is but 
the connecting link between the staging and the audience. 

If there is to be any filmic creation we must come back to 
the second and third classes. Here there is freedom to compose 
from the fragments passing before the camera and the micro- 
phone. But here we are faced with a problem. Our training, 
tending towards Drifters and Potemkin, revolts from the 
limitations of the second class ; or else, if we are of the realism- 
seeking multitude, we uncomprehendingly wonder at the 
intricacies of the expressionists. There must be some com- 
promise, and this is best to be obtained by preserving both of 
the classes. 

Both types will find their mechanism in the established 
practices of the silent screen. The motion picture of the past 
provides, amply, ready material. For the semi-realist “ talkies ”” 
there is the technique of the hosts of popular films—the hundreds 
of box-office films which are thrown at the public every year. 
For the others there is the method of Potemkin and Drifters. 
One branch will provide entertainment for the intelligent 
multitude, the other will grow into the greatest art form that 
the world has ever known. 

As a forecast we have, for the former, Dupont’s new produc- 
tion, Atlantic. In many ways this melodrama predicts the 
possibilities of synchronised sound used when pertinent. Here 
is proved the tremendous dramatic power of the medium when 
used selectively. Details of a man rushing the boats, when 
the ship is sinking, interplayed with the stoical, quiet cripple, 
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officers, women, all pile up to a power beyond the limits of the 
spoken word and yet augmented by the fragments of speech 
caught in the action. Here is shown the use of the breadth 
and selectivity of the camera, while words, phrases, lines are 
flung in, adding to the intensity of the expression. Here is a 
drama far more potent than the stage could give, far more 
rational than the silent screen. 

For the rest, it were best to await Life is Beautiful. It 
is true that Drifters has a synchronised musical accompani- 
ment, and that this provides a certain advance on the very 
haphazard scores as lately pertaining to the “ human ” orchestra, 
It is true that Mr. Meisel has written a special score for Potem- 


j kin which could be synchronised. But these are not the 


things of which the theorists dream. Probably—commercial 
demands again—they will have to content themselves at first 
with hybrids, until such time as we are educated sufficiently 
to receive the full benefits of their work. When this condition 
is reached, and when the exponents themselves have laboriously 


` mastered the extreme difficulties of their undertaking, then 


there will be born a medium greater than any other—and 
likewise the hardest in which to work. 


And in the more remote future, what? “ Are ‘talkies’ 
here to stay?” hopefully and fearfully ask its antagonists. 


- Of course they are here to stay. Has not the whole evolution 
_ of cinema—not necessarily the technique—been towards this 


end when the adding of a tongue supplies that tool for which 
producers have been seeking? Has not the public ever been 
striving against the phantasmagorical convention of silence 
and striving towards the conviction of realism ? The “ talkies ” 
have come to fill this need. Whither, then, will they go ? 

The first class, of pure realism, will be segregated out of 
the range of cinema. It will be housed in its palaces of pre- 
tentious gilt and saloon bars, following the music-hall, first as 
the home of immorality and disrepute, then to be recognised 
In its proper place. Then it will sink again, perhaps upon 
the onslaught of something new ; unless colour and the stereo- 


the effect is dependent on the material, and each sequence is bound to continue 
to the end of the logicalscene. In the former the effect of the material is augmented 
by the effect of the dual Presentation, and the sounds are arranged to give a definite 
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scopic processes are so perfected to arm it against the greater 
f attractions of flesh and blood when the music-hall shall have 
TEA found an economic basis for its- rivalry. 

f _ The third class, the art form, likewise will be isolated, but 
TE into quiet halls fitting to its aspirations. Remote from the g 
| i madding crowd, it will attempt Parnassus. Creative genius $ 

f will be driven to despair and suicide by its hard taskmaster. 

i} Out from its corpse will blossom further genius, and in the ages $ 

4 they will begin to learn what is cinema and how it can be & 

created. Remember the thousands of years behind the graphic 

art of to-day and consider the vastly greater difficulties of this | 
| new medium, which totals all the problems of music, the graphic ff 
arts, literature, and the ballet. 

The second class will become the new visual-aural drama. 
£ It will learn from the past and gather fragments from the 
y ’ eesthetes. Then to build a dramatic form of the future. The 

difficulties are great, none greater than the very constitution 

of the producing community ; but it will win through. When 
a intelligence is applied to it, it will rush far in advance of the 
| present drama, and its devotees will wonder how we tolerated 
| the stage of to-day with its manifest imperfections. 

Would that we should never have known the “ talkies ” for 
a thousand years, until we had learned what was silent cinema. 
But they have come, and, having come, now their progress will 
be slower and more devious, but thither they will go. 


| -~ early Eocene or possibly the late Cretaceous, about 60,000,000 years ago. 
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F. Wood Jones : Man’s Place among the Mammals, pp. 372. (Arnold, ats.) 
Professor Osborn: The Influence of Habit in the Evolution of Man and 
the Great Apes. 
I 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE DARWINIAN THEORY OF MAn’s DESCENT 


It is still, I find, generally believed, on the slender basis of drawing- 
room collective authority, that man is derived or descended from monkeys, 
Now, however much we would, in certain cases, like to think that this is 
indubitably so, I am afraid that the facts are too strongly against us— 
we are not descended from monkeys ; a statement, the cynic may remark, 
which will afford much relief and possibly some consolation to the 
monkeys! The knowledgable conversationalist of the drawing-room 
is perhaps not to be held altogether responsible for spreading the story 
of man’s monkey origin, for, apart from the absurd misstatements upon 
the matter which appear from time to time in the general Press, there 
are always a number of more or less reliable popular works upon the 
market which engage themselves to provide the reader with “a clear 
picture ” of the stages in the evolution of man, an engagement which is 
customarily fulfilled by reproducing, as illustrative of the text, photo- 
graphs or other illustrations of lemurs, tarsiers, New and Old World 
monkeys, apes, and finally, men. And so it happens that whatever may 
be in the text, the cursory reader sees in these photographs a continuous 
progression from lemurs to men, and this is the “ clear picture ” which, 
when all the rest has long faded, remains firmly impressed upon his 
memory. The titles, too, of these popular works are often unfortunate, 
for they help to integrate in the mind the association between man and 
monkey (thus the latest work of this kind is entitled From M onkey to Man), 
whilst the totally unnecessary habit of some scientists who insist on speak- 
ing of man’s kin, poor relations, cousins, and what not, in connection with 
the anthropoids and the monkeys, is more than anything else likely to 
convey to the uninitiated reader the impression that he is descended 
from, or closely related to, the monkeys; this is a very regrettable 
practice, for not only does it help to, but almost invariably it actually 
does succeed in conveying a false impression of man’s relationship to the 
animal world. 

Man belongs to a Class of animals which are roughly characterised by 
the possession of a hairy covering of the skin and the habit of feeding 
their viviparous young by the mammary gland (the breast), and as a 
member of this great Class, the Mammalia, man stands related in some 
degrees to every member of it. Thus we know that all mammals, ex- 
cepting the Prototheria (the reptilian mammals, such as the duck-billed 
platypus and the spiny ant-eater of Australasia), are derived from a 
small arboreal squirreL-like animal which made its appearance in the 
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I say we know, for all the evidence at our disposal endows such a con- 
clusion with a probability which amounts almost to complete certainty. 
All mammals may consequently be said to have a common origin, and 
that they are all therefore related goes without saying. The question 
then arises, In what degree of relationship do the various mammals 
stand to cach other ? This question is answered by the conjoint labours 
of the palæontologists, who concern themselves with the study of the 
remains of extinct animals, and the systematic zoologists, who occupy 
themselves with the study of animal life in general, and its place in nature 
in particular. From them we learn that the broad outlines of the routes 
which the varieties of mammals as we know them have taken to reach 
their present degree of development have been more or less successfully 
traced, but, in the nature of things, by no manner of means exhaustively. 
To facilitate the recognition of the various natural groups, the Mammalia 
have been separated into various Orders, each animal in the same Order 
naturally being more closely related to the animals in that than to any 
other Order. Thus the Primates constitute the Order of mammals to 
which man (Homo) belongs, together with the menotyphlous insectivores, 
the lemurs, the tarsiers, the monkeys, and the apes, and, relatively 
speaking, he stands more closely connected with the animals in his own 
than to those of any other Order. When this has been said, that is all 
we can, and that is all we should say ; there is no necessity to anthropo- 
morphise and speak of cousins, kin, or poor relations: that is quite 
invalid, and, moreover, misleading. The sooner the practice is dropped, 
the sooner will the misconceptions which centre around the question of 
man’s origin disappear. 

Apart from the monkey-origin-of-man theory, there is another 
“theory ” or belief which one encounters with a monotonous frequency. 
This belief is prevalent amongst some of our enlightened intelligentsia, 
and is to the effect that Darwin’s ideas of man’s descent have been 
rendered obsolete by the accumulation of new knowledge. Since one 
can never elicit a coherent or intelligible reply from such persons in answer 
to a direct inquiry as to the extent to which, and by what new knowledge, 
Darwin’s ideas have been rendered out of date, it is hardly worth 
discussing further what there may be of truth in this belief. I mention 
it here only because I believe that these philanderers upon the outskirts 
of knowledge have had a considerable influence in spreading the “ Oh, 
don’t you believe it ” attitude towards Darwinism, as they have towards 


almost everything else—even to themselves! I need not say that there ~ 


is absolutely nothing of truth in this belief, and I shall therefore not 
trouble the reader with a diagnosis of what I believe to be the real basis 
for it, but will at once turn to the presentation and examination of the 
rival theories of any note which have arisen since Darwin’s day, and a 
consideration of the position of Darwin’s theory of man’s descent as it 
stands to-day in the light of the most recent knowledge. 


In considering the evidence for the descent of man, Darwin drew the - 
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inevitable conclusion that there could “ hardly be a doubt that man is 
an offshoot from the Old World Simian Stem ; and that under a genealo- 
gical point of view he must be classed with the Catarrhine? division ” 
(The Descent of Man, 1874, p.-206). He further added that “. we 
may infer that some anthropomorphous subgroup gave birth to man ” 
(p. 206). Translated into the simplest Janguage, this means that man 
originated from some form resembling the anthropoid ape. The actual 
animal from which man originates Darwin could not and did not state, but 
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he left no doubt as to what he wished us to infer this animal to be like, 
namely, a creature intermediate in structure between a chimpanzee and a 
gorilla-like form. This, in short, represents the final development of 
Darwin’s views ; let it be clearly understood, however, that at no time 
did Darwin assert or mean that man is derived from an existing anthro- 
poid, but that man and the present anthropoids are derived from the same 
stock, which stock was anthropoid-like in its characters. Diagrammatically 
the Darwinian theory may be represented as in F ig. I. : 


|! This means narrow-nosed, and is a designation used to characteri 
n ed, an se the Old 
World monkeys, in contradistinction to the term Platyrrhine, which means broad- 


_ nosed, and is used to designate the New World monkeys. 
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_It will be seen that the stem which leads from the Old World monkeys 
gives off the Eo-anthropoids (primitive, early, or dawn-anthropoids), 
which at some time in the course of their development give off the human 
branch, both lines taking widely separated evolutionary directions. It 
should be clear then, that man and the existing anthropoids are collateral, 
but not linear, descendants of the same ancestral anthropoid-like stock. Man 
is descended from an early anthropoid which had not yet developed those 
specialisations peculiar to the modern highly developed anthropoids. 
What that anthropoid was like there can be very-little doubt ; it must 
have been a generalised form, such as a cross between an unspecialised 
gorilla and an unspecialised chimpanzee might give us. This is the 
conclusion we must arrive at upon an unbiased consideration of Darwin's 
j presentation of the facts in his Descent of Man, and to-day this conclusion, 
| which has withstood all the assaults upon its integrity which Time has 

brought it, is supported by an amount of evidence of such tried quality, 


$ 


{ that he must be a very brave or a very arrogant man who would venture 
q $ to call in question the validity of the foundations upon which the 
y Darwinian theory of man’s descent is built. 
| » Il 
The only two rival theories of the Darwinian theory of man’s descent 
. have arisen within late years. These two theories, which have met with 
some attention (mainly in America) if only because of the high scientific 
attainment of their proponents, are those which have been put forward 
respectively by Professors Wood Jones and Henry Fairfield Osborn, the one 
a brilliant anatomist, the other a great and distinguished palzontologist. 
i Professor Wood Jones’s theory is not new ; it was current for a short 
l time in America in the early eighties of last century, but, finding no 
supporters, died a quick death. In England Professor Elliot Smith has 
for many years past been occupied with the singularly interesting anatomy 
i of a singularly interesting little Primate, Tarsius, and its exact position 
on the Primate stem, and I have no doubt that it was from some of the 
very sound speculations of Professor Elliot Smith concerning the exact 
zoological position of this animal that Professor Wood Jones elaborated 
his own theory of man’s origin. This theory was first definitely stated 
in a pamphlet written by Professor Wood Jones entitled The Problem of 
Man’s Ancestry, and published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge in 1918, and since that time has been developed in a series 
of papers which have culminated in a volume, Man's Place Among the 
Mammals, just published by Edward Arnold & Co., London, 1929. 
Briefly stated, Professor Wood Jones believes that the monkeys of the 
Old and the New World, the anthropoid apes, and man arose at different 
times from a common ancestral stock, that they are collateral and not — 
linear descendants, that if this is so they could not have given rise to each 
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other, and, finally, that the line which directly gave rise to the human 
groups was “an animal intermediate between a Tarsius-like for 
man. Among anthropologists this theory is known as the Tarsian 
Tiypothesis. Its proponent has brought together a vast amount of 
evidence in its support, all óf which has received the most detailed 
attention, and asa result has been shown to be based upon a mass of faulty 
observation. Professor Wood Jones’s case is that Tarsius and Homo 
possess many important fundamentally primitive characters which are 
peculiar (with one or two exceptions) to them alone (a primitive character 
being understood to mean a character possessed by the original ancestral 
stock). As examples of such primitive characters he gives, to quote 
but a few of the more important, the anterior floor of the brain case, the 
side which the frontal, parietal, alisphenoid, and temporal 
bones meet, the pterion, and numerous other characters with which it 
is,inrposstblé to deal here. In these characters, Tarsius and Homo alone 
of the Primates are said by Professor Wood Jones to be identical. Such 
“facts” lead him to believe that Homo has retained the primitive 
condition of heritage, the Tarsioid heritage, whilst the Old World 
series (Eastern Hemisphere monkeys and apes) have departed from it by 
specialisations begot of habitus, subsequent to the branching off from 
the Tarsioid stem of the ancestral line of Homo. For if Homo is derived 
through or from the Old World series, why does he not exhibit the type 
of antecranial fossa, pterion, etc., peculiar to the latter ? Nothing could 
be simpler, argues Professor Wood Jones. “ He must have started an 
independent line of his own, long before the anthropoid apes and monkeys 
developed those specialisations which shaped their definite evolutionary 
destinies.” The pro-human group must have separated from the ancestral 
stock at the Tarsioid level and continued in a straight line of develop- 
ment, retaining, however, the fundamental primitive characters of the 
ancestral stock which, by their absence in the other Primates and their 
presence in Tarsius and Homo, bring these latter together and serve to 
distinguish them from the rest of the Order. 

What do we find, however, upon a critical examination of Professor 
Wood Jones’s striking evidence ? We find, for example, upon examining 
the antecranial fossa in a number of Tarsius skulls, that it is as unlike 
the same region in Homo as it could possibly be. Professor Wood Jones 
states that in Tarsius the presphenoid meets the mesethmoid bone as in 


‘Homo, whereas in the Old World series this contact is disrupted by an in- 


growth of the frontals. These statements are positively incorrect. In 
Tarsius the presphenoid is separated from the mesethmoid by the 
ingrowing frontals, whilst in the Old World series the human condition 
is of frequent occurrence. As far as the pterion, the area of conjunction 
of the four cranial bones at the side of the skull, is concerned, Professor 
Wood Jones asserts that in Tarsius and Homo the parietal meets the 
alisphenoid bone, whilst in all Old World monkeys and apes (with the 
variable exception of the orang-utan) the frontal meets the temporal 
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bone. In reality, however, the facts are as follows: Both the Old and 
the New World monkeys exhibit the two types of pterion to a variable 
extent ; an examination of this region in some 4,000 skulls reveals the 
fact that in some species of monkeys the parieto-sphenoidal contact 
(i.e. the condition in which the alisphénoid meets the parietal bone, 
thus disrupting the contact between the frontal and temporal bones) 
occurs to an extent as high as 60 per cent., the average distribution of 
this character for most monkeys being about 25 per cent., whilst for the 
anthropoids the occurrence of this contact is found in well over 75 per 
cent. of cases in the orang, 93 per cent. of cases in the gibbon, about 
5 per cent. of cases in the chimpanzee, and very rarely in the gorilla. 
In Homo the parieto-sphenoidal contact is variable in the frequency of its 
distribution with the various races of mankind. It makes its appearance 
in about 98-5 per cent. of Europeans, 96 per cent. of Mongols, and 88 per 
cent. of negroes, and I have no doubt that in some low races, as yet 
uninvestigated, such as the natives of Mallicolo, a frequency distribution 
as low as 60 per cent. would be obtained. It has been estimated that 
the fronto-temporal contact occurs in about 20 per cent. of mankind as 
a whole, its occurrence being regarded as an ancestral vestige of a former 
dominant condition. So much for the quantitative evidence. 

The pterion of Tarsius is a primitive character, and so is that of 
Homo, says Professor Wood Jones. This statement is undoubtedly 
based upon the now familiar method of discovering identity in superficial 
resemblances. The pterion of Tarsius is truly primitive in form and 
structure, whereas the pterion of Homo is most definitely of a com- 
paratively late development. In the evolution of this region of the skull 
in the Primates, we are able to trace three stages : the first is characterised 
by the great predominance of the parietal bone, the antero-external 
angle of which descends almost to the base of the skull, the alisphenoid 
and temporal hardly participating in the formation of the vault of the 
skull. The pterion of Tarsius is in this stage of development. In the 
second stage the parietal bone exhibits a notable ascending movement, 
and a progression of the temporal and alisphenoid bones in an upward 
direction. This constitutes the fronto-temporal plateau. The third 
stage is characterised by the existence of a sutural relationship between 
the alisphenoid, which has shifted high up upon the side of the skull, 
and the antero-lateral angle of the parietal bone. This represents the 
hominid condition. Thus there is a considerable difference between 
the tarsian type of pterion and the hominid type. The one is primitive 
and the other is a very late development due to the great increase in the 
volume of the superior fronto-parietal region of the brain. 

The above-quoted examples must be sufficient to show the kind and 
value of the evidence which Professor Wood Jones has brought forward 
in support of his theory. This evidence has been found to be quite 
invalid, and as such can hardly be considered as seriously challenging 
the Darwinian theory. 
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Professor Osborn’s theory of man’s descent was born as recently as 
the year 1926, when its originator paid a visit to the central desert of 
Asia, in Mongolia, where, he writes, ‘‘ I came under the influence of a 
new environment, a desert or semi-arid environment, and it flashed across 
my mind that this must have been the primitive home of man, that : 
anthropoids could not have existed here. From that time to this the | 
idea has been growing upon me, and last April, at the Bicentenary Meeting 
of the American Philosophical Society, I stated that I personally had 
abandoned the anthropoid ape theory, and I advanced the opinion that 
man has a long line of Dawn-Man ancestors and that the other theory 


Man Anthropoids | 


/ i Neutral Form 


FIG. 2. 


rests upon a large amount of evidence which proves the kinship of the 
anthropoid apes but does not prove the ancestry of man through an 
anthropoid ape type.” + 

Professor Osborn believes that man on the one hand, and the apes 
on the other, are independently derived from some “ neutral form which 
cannot be defined as either an anthropoid ape or man.” Diagram- 
matically this theory may be represented as in Fig. 2. 

From their earliest beginnings it will be observed that, according 
to the Dawn-Man theory, man was man and anthropoid was anthropoid, 
and never the twain did meet, as anthropoids at least, or anthropoid- 
like creatures. Furthermore, it will be noted that it follows from this 
that man must be derived from some creature much lower down upon 
the scale of development than an anthropoid. This is an implication 


) 1 «The Influence of Habit in the Evolution of Man and the Great Apes,” N.Y. 
_ Acad. Med. Bull., vol. iv, p. 221. : 
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which Professor Osborn has, it would seem, quite unwittingly committed 
himself to, although he does not seem to recognise it. 

i Alas! for those poor Fundamentalists who in America have taken up 
Ai this theory, for one day they must discover that the nursling upon whom 
they are at the moment showering so much attention is, after all, only a 
common monkey in Dawn-Man’s disguise—and a tailed monkey at that ! 
i It cannot, I think, be too frequently emphasised that the existing 
| anthropoids are definitely ruled out of the line of man’s ancestry by the 
f fact of their extreme specialisation in adaptation to a life in the trees. 
Man’s anthropoid ancestor was not, as has already been pointed out, as 
extremely specialised as the modern anthropoids, so that when Professor 

Osborn dissents from the idea of man’s derivation “ from a type which had 

f specialised as far in arboreal life as the anthropoid ape,” he is dissenting 
| from a bogey set up by his own imagination—a bogey which, in fact, 
does not exist. No one denies that man probably had a hominid ancestry 

which stretches far back into Pliocene times, but when Professor Osborn 


A 


f } suggests a period as far distant as the Upper Oligocene for such an an- 
my cestry, we can only say that there is not a particle of evidence for such a 
1 suggestion, and that it is, upon the basis of our present knowledge of the 
/ i evolution of the Mammalia in general and the Primates in particular, 
: me extremely unlikely. Nevertheless, even if Professor Osborn’s suggestion 


were true, it would not essentially alter our belief that man is derived 
from some anthropoid-like animal. 
The resemblances between ape and man which have been cited as 
Ps proofs of anthropoid descent, says Professor Osborn, “ are due to either 
very remote common inheritance or to the convergence of the ape toward 
the human type.” Convergence toward the human type! And this 
after Professor Osborn has made it the main ground of his dissent from 
the Darwinian theory that the anthropoid ape has diverged to such 
an extreme degree of specialisation that a type such as it represents could 
not have been ancestral to man! Curiously enough, he believes, too, 
that the Darwinians hold that man went “ through a prolonged period of 
brachiating ! in the trees.” This is not quite true. The anthropoid-like 
animal which made the appearance of the first man-like form, or whatever 
we may like to call it, possible, did so because it came down from the trees 
and took to a terrestrial life. Man as such has never been arboreal. 
Nevertheless, after considerably more than a million years of terrestrial 
specialisation, he still retains in his bodily structure the unmistakable signs 
of his derivation from an animal which was a brachiator. The anthropoids 
remain anthropoids because they continued living in the trees. 

If man is derived from a brachiator, why, asks Professor Osborn, has 
he not retained the reduced thumb peculiar to such animals. The 
answer to this question is that man’s thumb has been developed to its 

1 A brichiator, or brachiating animal, is an animal which progresses by swinging 
by means of its suspended arms from branch to branch. The term was coined 
by Sir Arthur Keith. 
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present length in response to the demands made upon it by the conditions 
consequent upon a terrestrial life. The human hand is altogether a 
more specialised organ than the anthropoid brachiator’s hand. The 
gorilla, for example, the most advanced of the anthropoid apes, still has 
four functional hands, whereas man has only two hands, which are 
exclusively prehensile organs, whilst his legs are exclusively locomotory. 
The gorilla hand being less specialised than man’s, it is less perfect, and 
that member of the hand, the thumb, which is most concerned with the 
prehensile function is accordingly less perfectly developed. The evidence 
of embryology and comparative anatomy points clearly to the con- 
clusion that man’s thumb is an advanced anthropoid type of thumb. 
Another point raised by Professor Osborn which has generally been 
overlooked is that in the anthropoids the hand has been transformed into 
a hook-like instrument, a condition which he has termed angulodactyly. 
Why are there no signs of this angulodactyly in man, asks Professor 
Osborn ? Well, asa matter of fact there are. Man still retains the hook- 
like character of the hand, and this can be confirmed by anyone for 
himself. Let the whole arm and hand depend loosely from the shoulder, 
relaxing at the same time the muscles: it will at once be observed 
that the fingers take up a curved hook-like position ; or, better, let the 
whole arm rest upon a horizontal plane surface (the shoulder being on the 
plane level), and let the proximal part of the palm rest upon the edge, 
allow the muscles to relax, and at once the fingers curve in, and as soon 
as the distal parts touch the edge, a strong tendency to grasp it is 
experienced ; if the muscles have been more or less completely put out 
of nervous control, the hand will automatically grasp the edge. This 
is nothing more than the grasping reflex so well seen in new-born children. 
However we may interpret this evidence, the fact of functional angulo- 
dactyly in man remains. The strong tendency of the bones of the 
hand and fingers to curve in the anthropoids (a tendency which has 
reached its most extreme development in the orang), is still distinctly seen 
reflected in the bones of the human hand, the merest ancestral vestige. 
Professor Osborn finds what he considers to be a telling argument in 
the differences between the limb proportions of the anthropoids and 
of man. In man the arms and hands are relatively shorter, and the legs 
are relatively longer than in the apes. Professor Osborn sees in this a 
fact irreconcilable with the idea of man’s descent from some anthropoid- 
like creature. The astonishing thing, of course, would be if we were 
to find a likeness in these limb proportions. A creature adapting itself 
to a life upon the ground would undergo changes in its limb proportions 
quite different from those which would take place in a creature adapting 


itself to an extremely specialised life in the trees. It is a profound error 


to expect “a generalised ancestral stock to exhibit the specialised pro- 
portions of some one of its remote descendants ” (Gregory). Is it not 
obvious that a creature living in the trees and progressing among them 
by means of arm-swinging and the grasping of the objective by the feet 
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(the legs of which in tree-walking are bent and cramped), would in the | 
course of time develop long arms and short legs? And that a creature 
living entirely upon the ground and carrying itself erect upon its legswould 
develop legs equal to the demands put upon them, and arms and hands — 
(which are normally rarely lifted above the level of the shoulders) 
adapted to such a life upon the grourid? The verdict of the rational — 
judgment and the sciences of embryology and comparative anatomy 
are at one in this connection, and it is upon the lines which I have already -| 
indicated—man’s legs have undergone a progressive lengthening and 
his arms and hands a shortening. 

Professor Osborn’s Dawn-Man theory on the type of evidence which 
he adduces in its support is quite untenable. Thus it too can hardly 
re considered as seriously challenging the validity of the Darwinian 
theory. 


IV 


Huxley, in a masterly survey of the palzontological evidence, demon- 
strated many years ago the structural stages in the evolution of the horse, 
a demonstration which is to-day accepted as an unquestionable fact. 
At the present time, when the paleontological evidence for the evolution 
of man is quite as good as was the evidence for the evolution of the horse 
in Huxley’s time, we still encounter in the writings of some the stock 
appeal to the so-called “ poverty of the geological record ” as an argu- 
ment against the possibility of arriving at any valid conclusions con- 
cerning the ancestry of man. The kind of evidence considered sufficient 
to prove the evolution of the horse is not considered good enough when it 
is applied to the elucidation of the problems involved in the evolution of 
man. As has been written elsewhere in this connection, “ There are 
still many problems in relation to man’s descent which remain unsolved ; 
such problems are due mainly to the imperfection of the geological record, 
but it is hoped that with time the gaps will be so well filled in that even 
a child may be able to read his own story from them. Meanwhile, with 
the evidence before us, we must do what we can... and not sit and 
mope and bemoan the poverty of the geological record. If there are 
gaps, then we must speculate upon the basis of what we already know 
about the existing and extinct members of the Order, as to the probable 
nature of the creatures which must fill them....” If it were necessary 
to rely upon the production of a chain of missing links to demonstrate 
the stages in the evolution of man, then it could be agreed that with the 
comparatively small number of fossil remains in our possession this 
would be an impossible task, but the point is that we do not rely upon 
the bare evidence of the remains alone; these remains are interpreted 
in the light of the principles and discoveries of the many relevant fields 
of scientific study. To deny the value of our interpretations because 
the number of our cases is not as perfect as they might be is to deny 
the utility and the value of scientific method altogether. 
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The evidence of man’s ancestry from the earliest times to the present 
day is based upon the results of the investigations, carried out from 
every possible aspect, of paleontology, embryology, anatomy, zoology, 
biochemistry, psychology, and a host of other sciences, and when 
all this evidence is put together we have what amounts to almost 
certain proof that man is derived from an animal intermediate in form 
between an animal resembling the gorilla and the chimpanzee. ‘Thus 
the position of the Darwinian theory of man’s descent is to-day far 
stronger than it has ever been, and it seems most unlikely that it will | 
{ ever be displaced. Certitude, however, consists for us in nothing more 
nor less than a high degree of relative probability. If Darwin was the 
Newton of Evolutionary Biology, then the theory of Evolution and the 
descent of man, it is quite possible, still awaits its Einstein. Meanwhile 
I cannot, I think, do better than to quote in conclusion the oft- 
quoted words of Darwin from the general summary to The Descent 


of Man: “Man may be excused for feeling some pride at having 

risen, though not through his own exertions, to the very summit of the K 
organic scale ; and the fact of his having thus risen, instead of having ay 
been aboriginally placed there, may give him hope for a still higher | 
destiny in the distant future. But we are not here concerned with hopes l 

or fears, only with the truth as far as our reason permits us to discover it ; ia 


and I have given the evidence to the best of my ability. We must, 
however, acknowledge, as it seems to me, that man with all his noble | 
qualities—with sympathy which feels for the most debased, with F 
benevolence which extends not only to other men but to the humblest 
. living creature, with his god-like intellect which has penetrated into the 
movements and constitution of the solar system—with all these exalted 
powers, Man still bears in his bodily frame the indelible stamp of his 
lowly origin.” F. M. ASHLEY-MONTAGU. 


THE SENSE OF GLORY, by Herbert Read : Cambridge University 
Press. os. 6d. 

ee WHAT YOU WILL, by Aldous Huxley: Chatto & Windus. 
7s. Od. 

These books are well worth reading separately, but are better still 
together. If Mr. Read and Mr. Huxley were strains of wheat one can 
imagine with what diligence the agricultural biologists would strive to 
unite them, so complementary are their virtues, so cross-cancelling their 
defects. These defects are perhaps the most obvious in the case of 
Mr. Read. He has that air, to which we are accustomed in Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, of deep respect for his own equipment, even for those parts of it 
which one would hope might be taken for granted in a serious critic. 
There are times when the simplest conceivable philosophical truism 
establishes itself on his page with the pomp of an Infanta taking her 
place at a court ceremony. But, after all, the people most to blame for 

_ that slight pretentiousness are the large number of contemporary critics 
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who by their marked inferiority of equipment have given this school the | 


best reason to think well of themselves. More culpable a consequence of | 


his associations is his disposition to use catchwords without letting the 


rest of the world into the secret that lies behind them. He and his || 


friends must have some new and remarkable concepts up their sleeves 
if their frequent and earnest plea that thinking and feeling should be 
kept in water-tight compartments is anything but a confused and excited 
version of the useful but commonplace exordium, from which nobody 
would dissent, that the mind ought not to be influenced by those pro- 
cesses so repressed that only their emotional effects rise above the level 
of consciousness. Perhaps hereafter in another and better world it 
may be one of the relaxations of eternity to hear Mr. Read and his friends 
explaining these concepts to, say, some such brisk and interrogative 
intelligence as Mr. Kurt Koffka. 

But all Mr. Read’s defects, and all the disputable passages in this book, 
are due to his tendency to allow deference to others to unseat his own 
reliable judgment. For example, in the last essay of his volume he 
terminates a review of a book on Henry James by the sufficiently curious 
statement, “ And if to-day we wished to take from the world of literature 


two antithetical types representing the dominant and opposite forces of - IE 


the modern world, we could not find two so completely significant as 
Dostoievskiand Henry James. In the oneis all energy, all evil, obscurity, 
and confusion, the dreadful apocalypse of a conscience that has lost 
all civilised sanctions and has no foundations to its world; and in the 
other a calm, dominant, reticent, and fastidious intellect, ordering the 
gathered forces of time to a manifestation of their most enduring glory.” 
Now, even if one has the least possible desire to regard participation in 
the pleasures of epilepsy with the Russian novelists as the highest form 
of experience given by literature, and the greatest possible esteem for 
serenity and self-control as attributes of the artist, it is necessary to 
dissent from that statement. One may dislike Dostoievski for the 
disorder and murk of his presented scene, but it is surely obvious that a 
mind which could embark on the adventure of The Brothers Karamazov 
had extremely firm foundations to its world, and, so far from having 
lost all civilised sanctions, was proving its intense awareness of them by 
testing the religion which is their basis. On the other hand, one would 
be hard put to it to justify the application of the adjectives “ calm ” or 
“ dominant ” to the over-anxious and petitioning genius of Henry James, 
who had, moreover, quite as much “ energy ” as his selected antithesis. 
It would be indeed odd if one whose timidity of “ the gathered forces of 
time” made him refuse to recognise any of the larger patterns of life, 
and suggest in book after book that the universe could be reduced to 
order by the solution of minute and unrelated problems of conduct, 
was capable of any such “ manifestation of their enduring glory. oe 
It simply cannot be said that Mr. Read, who can so delightfully “ hit 
off a likeness,” as the saying goes, in the case of Vauvenargues and 
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Froissart and Malory, can be relying here on his personal impression 
of these authors. He has lapsed into credulous awareness of what other 
people say. For it is true that if one listened to what Andre Gide and 
his friends say in praise of Dostoievsxi, and to what those English critics 
who have the convert’s gluttony for the orthodox say in blame of him, 
one might believe that his genius is simply the hell’s kitchen here 
indicated; and the view of Henry James as being a happy inheritor 
of tradition instead of a restless searcher for it is, of course, part of the 
fitments of that respectable school of criticism which leads not to the 
Garden of the Hesperides but to the Royal Garden Party. 

But this ductile capacity to adopt other people’s opinions is not 
superficial, and for that reason it is not a defect. For Mr. Read can 
penetrate deeply into the minds of other authors and can interpret, in 
his own charming accents, what is afoot there which has relevance to the 
destiny of man. “The mind,” he writes,“ we now realise (and perhaps the 
medizval philosophers realised it, too), has certain fixed states of belief 
which have little to do with the actual process of the understanding : 
fides precedit intellectum. Such fixed states may be innate ideas, they 
may be merely ingrained habits of thought. More likely still, for a 
modern psychologist, they are unconscious rationalisations of personal 
experience.” It is Mr. Read’s particular gift to be able to comprehend, 
and even assume as his own for the time of writing, whatever these fixed 
states may be in the case of his subjects ; and having made that assump- 
tion to enter with the fullest sympathy into the psychic life that follows. 
If this means, as, of course, it does, that where he is attentive to the 
unworthy he writes far below his standard, it also means that when he 
writes of the great he can give us a fellowship with them that is rare 
enough. 

Every word that he writes of Vauvenargues, whether it be in the essay 
devoted to him or in other essays into which he is introduced only as a 
spiritual touchstone, goes to build up a fresh and living personality whom 
we have never seen so clearly before. The papers on Froissart and 
Malory are re-creations not less remarkable, and in the gracefully written 
paper on Descartes he achieves a triumph by rescuing a fundamental 
worth from under its displeasing superficialities. Those of us to whom 
everything Roman Catholic has not the charm of novelty must often 
have felt that M. Jacques Maritain’s Neo-Thomism was as like Thomism 
as New York is like York; and that the difference, as in the analogy, 
consists, in no small degree, of noise. In Mr. Read’s paper on Descartes 
he takes Les Trois Reformateurs, which in its ranting and whining 
propaganda most resembles the Evangelical sermons and tracts de- 
scribed by Thackeray, and by his quiet sympathy with the processes 
behind it, and his restatement of it in his own shapely prose, does much 
to explain M. Maritain’s influence over his times. 

Mr. Huxley is in every way the converse of Mr. Read, and honours 
are easy. One would more easily discover from Mr. Huxley the un- 
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doubted fact that classics are classics because intelligent men find them 

ap and pleasant to read. He carries his quite considerable mental 
F O REBTEE without making undue fuss about it. Being of a more indepen- 
> dent spirit, he can make a coherent system out of a much wider circle of 
ideas than Mr. Read, with his disposition to be led away by excessive 
sympathy, would venture to entertain. But he makes one esteem more 
highly than before Mr. Read's unfailing sense of literary decorum and his 
sense of values, for not in The Sense of Glory would one ever need to 
fear such a purposeless grouse as Mr. Huxley’s Paradise, which is nothing 
more nor less than a statement that one night he went to a hotel, disliked 
it, and left next morning. He falls, moreover, lamentably below Mr. 
Read’s performance in the one essay in which they attempt the same 
subject, which most unfortunately—that subject being Swift—illu- 
minates the fact that Mr. Huxley’s weakness is in dealing with those } 
very same fixed states of belief that draw out the best in the other. 

Mr. Huxley’s first interest in any author he takes up is those fixed 
states ; and if those fixed states seem to be morbid it is his last interest 
y also. Furiously he argues with his subject, “ But what you believe is 
f not true! It takes the joy out of life! Well, I suppose I cannot turn 

} you to a better way of thinking, since you have been dead a century or 
Ed so, but at least I can warn the world against you!” And this he does, 
4 with the fervid concentration of a Lenten mission preacher. In spite 
{i of his own recognition that “ every man has an inalienable right to 
5 the pyschological major premiss of his philosophy of life, just as every 
man has an inalienable right to his own liver,” he denounces Swift because 
he was dominated by an ugly anal fantasy and forgets to give us any 
commemoration of the extremely interesting life which the satirist in 
| spite of his obsession managed to conduct. (It is odd that the fantasies 
4 he most fervently denounces are those one has often recognised in his 
| own work.) We have no hint in his paper of the issues that the more 
E temperate Mr. Read deals with in his study of the same subject. 
z Similarly Mr. Huxley denounces Baudelaire for that uncomfortable Neo- 
Manichæanism which made him unable to let sleeping affreuses juives lie, 


! St. Francis for his humility that was pride stood upside down, Pascal for 
his being in love with death instead of life. And indeed all these things 

j are deplorable. Nevertheless, many who are not in the least sympathetic 

a) a with these errors recognise that these men were able, with those parts 


ae of their psychic energies which were not fatally brought to a standstill 

; by their dominant fantasies, to do good creative work. Baudelaire was, 
T incidentally, a great poet and a fine critic. (Very odd it is to find 
bei Mr. Huxley condemning Baudelaire in terms so closely resembling those 
be / used by that arch-hater of life, Tolstoy, in What is Art?) St. Francis, 
. come how he might by his holiness, made a gracious use of it. Pascal, 
i hysterical though he was, was a great psychologist if not a great 
i moralist. To deny credit to the consequences of these artists’ being 
because of the deformities of their being is to take up a Puritan 
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| position and put oneself on the level of the good folk that would drum 


tie 


= 


the most worthy man and woman out of the village if it were discovered 
that they were not married. The institution of marriage is no doubt 
of use to society; suppression of regressive fantasies is also of use to 


`. society. But let us not apply our standards too harshly, lest we frustrate 


Life’s deep need for diversity which is so beautifully expounded in Mr. 
Huxley’s first paper, “One and Many.” This is indeed a gaily incon- 
sistent book, packed with mutually destructive arguments. But, granted 
its inconsistence, it can be regarded as supporting our claim that in 
Mr. Huxley we have produced one of the liveliest of European minds, 
It is hard to think of a contemporary Frenchman who could have written 
one of the least of these essays without being obliged to go to bed for 
twenty years to recuperate. REBECCA WEST. 


(1) THE SEXUAL LIFE OF SAVAGES, by B. Malinowski: Rout- 
ledge. 42s. 
(2) THE MIND OF THE SAVAGE, by R. Allier: Bell & Sons. 15s. 


There is little in common between these two books. The first contains 
the observations of an ethnologist upon a particular phase of life as 
seen among a small group of primitive people. The latter contains the 
reflections of a widely read man who for many years has been interested 
in primitive races. When one remembers how rare is first-rate field work, 
such as that of Dr. Malinowski, one cannot but suspect the soundness 
of those broad generalisations made by such writers as M. Allier. Never- 
theless if we are to generalise at all about primitive peoples, we shall 
have to employ for the most part data of poor quality. It is a tragedy 
that, just as field workers of first-rate competence have come upon the 
scene, the opportunities for observation are vanishing away. 

That Dr. Malinowski is an observer of the first order no one can 
doubt. But he is more than that. His excellent judgment has led 
him to select for intensive observation an aspect of primitive life that is 
of extraordinary interest. It is not that the sexual life of savages has 
been neglected. Certain features of this side of savage life have often 
heen described. Usually it has been held that the sexual habits of 
primitive man are even more clearly marks of his backwardness, if not 
of his degradation, than his economic and social organisation. Very 
occasionally some “ emancipated ” observer has described them with 
obvious glee. There has been a marked lack of detached and scientific 
study animated neither by a desire to point a moral on the one hand nor 
to awaken pornographic interest on the other. Here we have such a 
study. Further, Dr. Malinowski’s interests are broad, and sexual life 
is seen in its relation to other aspects of life. There is at work all the 
time an imaginative sympathy in the absence of which scientific ethno- 
logy, by leaving out human considerations, may easily rob the facts of 


Be: all their value. There is a qualitative difference between the social 
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sin ate a sciences, and the neglect of this fact has rendered 
or o, scientific as it may appear, of little account. This 
EE ae e in study and treatment, bearing as it does upon a matter 
Hate oe eee which cuig often be studied again, is likely to 
What does the study reveal? Not untrammelled licence, as superficial 
observation might deduce, but a code of conduct in sexual matters, 
resembling our own in that it is rigidly observed in some respects and 
laxly observed in others, but differing from our own in that it often per- 
mits what we prohibit and rules out what we allow. IJtisan Erewhonian 
world. Boys and girls enjoy almost complete prenuptial licence, but the 
young man may not take his young lady out. The Trobrianders of 
Melanesia (the study is confined to them) object as strongly to a young 
unmarried couple having a meal together as we object to their sharing 
a bed. 4 They are as constrained in their relations as we are, but the 
constraint takes a different form. Whether these young people are 
more occupied by sex than our young people it would be impossible to 
say. Their sex experience is early, frequent, and direct. It openly 
| plays a big part in their lives. Indirectly and furtively it may occupy 
A us as much. But it is not the case among them, nor is it possible that 
| $ it should be the case among any people, that there are no restraints 
t upon sexual conduct. 
Sexual conduct must be hedged about by rules, and the chief interest 
of the rules is perhaps the broad social results. Let us take marriage. 
The Trobriander desires marriage much as we do and for similar reasons. 
It gives status and independence. It has an economic advantage in 
that the wife’s relations must render support in kind by providing food. 
| He desires and cares for children. When married he is restrained as 
i. regards sexual conduct much as we are. It would seem that Trobriand 
marriage is on the whole a fairly successful institution. Sexual attraction 
plays a smaller part and other characteristics a larger part in the choice 
of a partner for marriage than of a partner for a prenuptial liaison. It is 
most interesting to find that the desire for marriage, although the married 
state restricts freedom, is not lessened for people who have so large a 
measure of prenuptial licence. 3 
Let us take another test—the position regarding sexual aberrations. 
We need not fall into the trap of which we accused others of falling 
when dealing with pre-marital relations and regard them as moral 
aberrations. Homosexuality and allied practices are in any case biologi- 
cal aberrations. The biological function is not fulfilled. These practices 
seem to be rare. They are not punished by legal sanctions. They are 
regarded as “ poor substitutes for the natural act ” and only performed 
by poor creatures. They are treated with derision. To ask a man 
whether he had indulged in such practices would be to wound his vanity. 
If he indulged, the implication would be that he was unable to enjoy his > 
impulse fully and, if he could not relieve himself by the normal act, it ( 


15* y 
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must be because he was a poor sort of fellow, feeble, unattractive, or 
unenterprising. Freedom between the sexes and absence of sexual . 
aberration seem to go together. It is highly improbable that the 
tendency to sexual aberration is often natural. The growth of sexual 
aberration to-day, if, as seems likely, it is a fact, is probably seldom the 
result of instinct asserting itself; but usually a product of a half-way 
condition towards licence. The old prohibitions have no weight for 


“ many persons, but the ruling conventions limit freedom and prevent 


normal expression at an early age. rs 
Dr. Malinowski has established beyond any possibility of doubt that 
these people are ignorant of the connection between intercourse and 


. offspring. This has been asserted on good grounds of other peoples, 


but never definitely proved. Incidentally, this raises a difficulty. Up 
to a point the Trobrianders hold much the same opinions as we do on 
illegitimacy. It is discreditable for an unmarried girl to bear a child. 
This opinion is based, however, not on any dislike of unchastity but 
upon the sociological position of the unmarried mother and “ fatherless ” 
child. The mother has no defender and provider of economic necessities. 
The social and economic machine is put out of gear. In view of the 
prevalence of prenuptial licence it is reasonable to suppose that this 
situation must often occur. At least it is a reasonable supposition for 
us because we are not ignorant of the physical connection between father 
and child. But illegitimate children are rare. Dr. Malinowski is certain 
that no contraceptive methods are known. He thinks that abortion by 
mechanical means is uncommon and that no other form of abortion is 
practised. After suggesting that frequent intercourse at an early age 
may be inimical to fecundity, he leaves the matter. But to the outsider 
it seems that something must have been missed. It may be that early 
intercourse is unfavourable to fecundity, but what we have to explain 
among these people is infecundity before marriage and not general 
infecundity. It is true as Dr. Malinowski says that, the opinions of 
these people being what they are, they could not understand the nature 
of a contraceptive. But this does not dispose of the matter. Is it not 
just possible that, since they recognise a clear distinction between pre- 
nuptial and married intercourse, the mode of the former may differ 
from that of the latter in such a fashion as to render conception unlikely ? 
Be this as it may, Trobriand habits are possible for those who are aware 
of and prepared to use contraceptive methods—we say possible because 
the illegitimate child is likely to remain an economic, even if it is no 
longer a moral, problem. Whether they are desirable or not is another 
matter. Unprejudiced people, aware of modern conditions and pro- 
blems, who study this book are likely to conclude that we may have 
something to learn from these simple folk. As Mr. Havelock Ellis says 
in his preface, the level of evolution is not equal at every point. Though 
we are superior to the Trobrianders in mechanical arts and intellectual 
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is no small matter. Sex is of profound and enduring interest and im- 
portance to mankind. 

Would that M. Allier had more observation of the standard of Dr. 
Malinowski’s upon which to base his conclusions. M. Allier, however, 
has the good sense to adopt the view upon which Dr. Malinowski and 
others insist that primitive peoples are not sharply divided from ourselves 
in respect of mentality and to reject the conclusions of the “ prelogical ” 
school. His thesis is the domination and importance of magic which 
arrests the development of primitive peoples and is not absent among | 
ourselves. He is interested in the matter because he is interested in 


Christian missions (he is doyen of the Faculty of Protestant Theology at $ 


Paris). This book is leading up to the conclusion that magic is not the 
origin of religion, but a factor which arrests the growth of religious feeling, 
Perhaps the book suffers somewhat from this missionary interest ; also, 
though sane and objective, the analysis of the factors and the definition 
of the terms leave something to be desired in clarity and depth. 

A. M. CS; 


THE ASCENT OF HUMANITY, by Gerald Heard: Jonathan Cape, 
Pp. 332, demy 8vo, 15s. 

The sole excuse which a layman has for reviewing a book of this kind 
is Mr. Heard’s emphatic statement in the preface that it is a layman’s 
book. Despite this modest disclaimer the volume reveals an extra- 
ordinary breadth of learning, although sometimes of a slightly allusive 
character—as in the footnote which reads “‘ See Jones on this hypothesis.” 
In the beginning Mr. Heard has our sympathy as his pen labours under 
the burden of making clear an almost entirely unfamiliar line of thought, 
but, when he is well under way, he states his thesis lucidly and con- 
vincingly. His general plan is one against which the reviewer confesses 
to an initial prejudice—a prejudice against books which range from 
Neanderthal man to Psychic Research, and against one more attempt at 
the inherently foolish task of building a science of history or at the empty 
gnosticism of a philosophy of history. It is, therefore, with the keener 
pleasure that one discovers here something of which one reader can say 
that not for a very long time has he read pages more remarkable in their 
insight. His judgment is, perhaps, coloured by the fact that it is long 
since he has read anything with which he is in such complete agreement. 

There is here none of the wearisome Spenglerian dogmatism which 
prostitutes history to prove Spengler right. Tentatively Mr. Heard sets 
forth the thesis that human history has passed from the “ co-conscious- 
ness ” of gregarious tribalism through to the development of egoistic 
individualism, culminating in the Renaissance and the Utilitarians, but 
that already signs are to be detected of a return (not reaction, but spiral) 
to a collective “ superconsciousness ” heralded by the éducation senti- 
mentale of Humanitarianism and by the intellectual development, from 
anti-supernatural Humanism, of impersonal science. 
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“Tt is very doubtful ” (Mr. Heard here quotes with approval Dr. 
William Browne) “ whether we shall be able to preserve individuality 
as an ultimate value in the scheme of things. It looks as if we shall 
have to dismiss individuality as appearance, not reality. ... Even 
personality must go, because the Universal has no room for merely 
separate persons.” Dr. Browne appears here to express an ethical 
estimate ; Mr. Heard records the indications of a fact in the historical 
evolution of man. Jf a fact, this is—let us make no bones about it— 


' for many people a very unpleasant fact, and especially for people who 


pique themselves on superior intelligence and are endowed with a marked 


individuality. Mr. Heard’s thesis is in flat contradiction of much of the 


philosophy current in certain quarters in Germany to-day. Justifiably 
he denounces Pragmatism when it strays from “ the Kingdom of Means ” 
into “ the Kingdom of Ends,” but even more he denounces the conser- 


. vative idealism which endeavours to judge the present as “ materialis- 


tic ” (e.g. not soul-preoccupied) by the supposedly unchangeable value 
standards of the past and which is tied up to the adulation of the 
individual. 

Nothing is more important in history (or sociology) than that we should 


have some indices of direction, just as the disintegration of energy is a 


LE 


a 


“ pointer ” in the physical world distinguishing future from past, north 
from south, as it were. There is no reason at all to suppose, when 
we have discovered the direction of the current, which we may defy 
only at the cost of increased disorder in society and discontent in our- 
selves (Mr. Heard, by the by, is too fond of the stage thunder of “ civilisa- 
tion crashing ”), that we shall like it or shall not resist being saved by 
co-operation with this prevenient grace. Nature’s movements are large- 
scaled movements in gross and it is not surprising that, if direction 
there be, it should favour the group and the development of “ a larger 
consciousness . . . in which individuality can be seen only as limitation,” 
rather than egoistic aristocratisme. One is not, however, confident that 
Mr. Heard will not find many (doubtless destined for damnation) who 
will prove to be afflicted with “ invincible ignorance ” when he en- 
deavours to dazzle their eyes with visions of a new Paradise “ on the 
sunlit slopes of which the child-mind plays.” Ifor one like it (a proof, 
doubtless, that the reviewer suffers from a foetal psyche—a Nicodemus- 
complex) ; I know some who won’t—but anyhow Mr. Heard submits 
his evidence for the inspection of scientists, and science has nothing to 
do with wish-dreams for or against. 

It is significant that Mr. Heard sees the historical movement as flowing 
away from desire for personal immortality and from subjectivity and 
towards the recognition of the highest values as lying in such nobly 
impersonal things, such anonymous things, as scientific truth—no one 
talks of “ my science.” It is significant that he sees in the pantheism 
of the Stoics an anticipation of the more mature belief of the future, 
One is impelled to ask oneself what is the bearing upon Mr. Heard’s 
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thesis of such a phenomenon as American civilisation, with its articulated 
industrial organisation and its rotarian community sentiment; or of 
the thesis, again, upon the future of Catholicism—not the magic way 
to Kingdom-come but the belief in the supremacy of the ideal community 
of the living, dead and unborn as against the rabid individualism and 
salvationism of the Protesters—or upon European civilisation with its 
through-and-through subjectivism; or upon social democracy... . 
A most stimulating book, and a most significant one. In fairness to 
Mr. Heard it should be added that he does not hope to induce “ super- | 
consciousness ” by arresting individualism. He quotes to advantage 
Blake to the effect that “if the fool persevered in his folly he would 
become wise.” There is still left room in the world for Mr. Aldous Huxley. 
The road to super-consciousness is through completely self-conscious 
individualism ; before the Hegelian synthesis must come the antithesis 
of the negative liberty—the “ strong won't ”—of the self-conscious 
individual. Thus the conclusion to be drawn from Mr. Heard’s book is 
not that we should become healthily amiable half-wits, but that, if we 
do “ develop all our powers to a complete and harmonious whole,” in 
the phrase of that supreme individualist, Wilhelm von Humboldt, we 
shall be led beyond “ self ” to “ communication,” beyond meum and 
tuum to heightened sensibility to the feelings of others (which civilised 
condition is something quite other than one of sentimentality), and beyond 
‘“ my ideas ” or even “ my benevolence ” to that sole immortality which 
lies in identification in thought and act with true ideas. 
GEORGE E. G. CATLIN. 


A HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND ITS RELATIONS WITH PHILO- 
SOPHY AND RELIGION, by Wiliam Cecil Dampier Dampier 
Whetham, Fellow and sometime Senior Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Cambridge (at the University Press), 1929, 18s. net. 

The task which Mr. Whetham sets himself is truly prodigious, though 
it is difficult to concur when he suggests that it has remained unattempted 
since Whewell’s remarkable effort one hundred years ago. Such fields 
as political or social history, or again the histories of art, engineering, 
medicine, scholarship, and other departments of applied knowledge, 
present lesser obstacles than are encountered by one who seeks to present 
the history of pure science. For this there is evident reason. A history 
of science, to be effective, must lead up to present knowledge. Now 
for applied knowledge there is always the pragmatic test—we judge it 
by its efficiency. We know what kind of politics, what kind of engineer- 
ing, of medicine, of scholarship have, in fact, ultimately prevailed. We 
can tell our tale as converging on that. But the case of the historian 
of pure science is less fortunate. For him the state of present knowledge 
is itself in dispute. Active science is the growing edge on the margin 
of knowledge. Thus the unenviable duty is thrust upon the historian 
of presenting the current progress of science as the end of his story. 
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It is this final chapter that must determine all that goes before and must 
determine the critic, too, in his judgment of the author. Unless that 
final chapter be satisfactory the historian’s work will not only be imperfect 
but will also be deformed. It is smell wonder that historians of science 
do not form a numerous class!» The task before them may well strain 
` the powers even of such a hammerman as Whewell of Trinity. 

Nevertheless the difficulties may be exaggerated. ‘There are those that 
say that the vast increase of scientific specialisation has made impossible 
of success any attempt to compass the growing mass of knowledge. 
Here, we are convinced, lies a fallacy. There never could have been a 
- time in which one man could know all that was known about his world. 
In this respect our own age is even as other ages. Were the view 
philosophically tenable—which it is not—that Science becomes ever 
less comprehensible, our outlook would be gloomy indeed. For since 
there is no evidence of any increase in the mental capacity of the human 
race—at least in historic time—such a view would imply a progressive 
diminution in the number of those competent to treat any wide scientific 
area, and a corresponding progressive separation from each other of 
minds with a scientific insight. Fortunately such conditions do not 
prevail. The conception is due to a gross, yet widespread, misconception 
of the nature of Science. It is a view from which historians of science 
are happily free. Indeed it is one of the chiefest functions of the history 
of science to rid mankind in general and the man of science in particular 
of this lion in the path. Toward this consummation we hope and believe 
that Mr. Whetham’s book will greatly help. 

And yet, thus considered, the book has an unfortunate defect. A witty 
and learned authority on English fiction wrote recently of George Mere- 
dith that his novels presented the Home Counties masquerading as the 
Universe. Mr. Whetham has rendered a somewhat similar disservice 
to the University of Cambridge. We regret, too, the character of Mr. 
Whetham’s bibliographical references. These are almost exclusively 
to English works. He has, moreover, entirely ignored German and 
French attempts along similar lines to his own. Of these Professor 
Friedrich Dannemann’s Die Naturwissenschaften in ihrer Entwicklung 
und in threm Zusammenhange in four large volumes can by no means be 
lightly passed over. Professor Ludwig Darmstaedter’s comprehensive 
and indispensable Handbuch zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften is 
unmentioned. It is also unjust to take no note of the several continental 
journals that are or have been entirely devoted to the history and philo- 
sophy of science, though we rejoice that recognition is given to the heroic 
labours of Dr. Sarton of Harvard. 

_Mr. Whetham is less strong on the biological than on the physical 
side. It is thus a pity that the modern discussion of the inheritance of 
acquired characters—a question of absolutely primary importance— 
should be dismissed with such a phrase as “ Evidence has been collected 
by F. O. Bower that, especially in ferns, long continued differences in the 
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environment may produce heritable characters.” It is even more pity 
that Mr. Whetham should choose such a work to set forth highly debatable 
views on problems of human genetics. Indeed there are authorities who 
deduce, from the very facts which, he presents, precisely the opposite 
conclusions which Mr. Whetham, quoting Dean Inge, has felt compelled 
to draw. The work should, in the reviewer's opinion, have been thor- 
oughly revised by one or more professed biologists before publication. 
Had this been done such statements as “ Von Baer held that the history 
of tl individual recapitulates the history of the Species” or that 
“ Aristutle drew up a table of classes which was generally accepted till 
the days of Linneus” would certainly have been withdrawn ; Dios- 
corides would not have been confused with Pliny, nor would the scientific 
buffoon de la Mettrie have been unduly honoured by repeated mention. 

Despite these defects the book is undeniably a valuable addition to the 
literature of the history of science. The first half of the volume is, with 
certain exceptions, a fair summary of the course of science before the 
nineteenth century. The second half of the book is particularly inter- 
esting in its treatment of the gradual divorce of science and philosophy 
in the nineteenth century, followed by a tendency to reunion in the 
twentieth. Here Mr. Whetham is on a ground that he has made his 
own. His general attitude—with certain reservations—resembles that 
which has become associated with the name of Professor Eddington, 
namely that scientific determination has broken down, and that in the 
very citadel of its power—the inner structure of the atom. Matter has 
lost its fixed, rigid, and formal character. Physical experiment yields 
only “ average ” and “ probable ” results. 

The old scientific materialism is doomed. What will take its place 
is a matter of opinion. Mr. Whetham, not without eloquence and 
persuasiveness, presents a very conservative—we had almost said a “ High 
Tory ”—view of the future. His opinions will be studied with respect 
by all. Opinions are not necessarily the worse for being old. Those of 
Mr. Whetham appear to us indistinguishable from those so ably set forth 
exactly one hundred and eighty years ago by that eminent divine, the 
Reverend Mr. Thwackum— 

“ Honour is not therefore manifold because there are many absurd 
opinions about it; nor is religion manifold because there are various 
sects and heresies in the world. When I mention religion, I mean the 
Christian religion ; and not only the Christian religion, but the Protestant 
religion ; and not only the Protestant religion, but the Church of England. 
And when I mention honour, I mean that mode of Divine grace which is 
not only consistent with, but dependent upon, this religion, and is 
consistent with and dependent upon no other. Now to say that the 
honour I here mean, and which was, I thought, all the honour I could 
be supposed to mean, will uphold, much less dictate an untruth, is to 
assert an absurdity too shocking to be conceived” (Henry Fielding, 
Tom Jones, Book III, Chapter 3). CHARLES SINGER. 
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Editorial 


Can America Survive ? 


‘ 


° 4 


Fiy more sensational documents have appeared in the last five years than 
Professor Forsyth’s recent article on American death-rates in our contem- 
porary Science. None has been more completely neglected. He has performed 
on the mortality statistics of the United States of America a task which our 
own Registrar-General performs annually in his Statistical Review, namely a 
calculation of the death-rates per thousand in each age group of American 
adults. 

In England the death-rate per hundred thousand at every age up to sixty 
is decreasing fairly steadily from year to year. Above sixty it is, on the whole, 
rising, though slowly. This is due to the fact that modern hygiene has been 
more successful in grappling with the diseases of infancy and maturity than 
of age. The classical example is the failure to prevent cancer or to induce 
sufferers from it to avail themselves of the only known cures. But we are 
little better off in our fight with the group of degenerative processes that 
make up “old age.” We are shepherding our people up to the age of sixty, 
and then dropping them over the edge. 

But in America, ever since 1921, the death-rate of males in every age group 
above thirty has been rising, with very slight fluctuations. The case is not 
quite so bad with the female sex, but there, too, the general trend is towards 
death. It is only by a successful struggle with infantile mortality that the 
United States are preventing a catastrophic rise in the death-rate of the country 
as a whole. 

We do not yet know the causes of this rising death-rate. There are four 
fairly obvious causes. Increasing urbanisation is suggested by Professor 
Forsyth, but this would hardly account for the difference from Europe. The 
special characteristics of American industrialism may perhaps be blamed. 
It seems at least probable that “ hustle ” is playing a considerable part in 
killing off the workers who are beating the world’s records of production. 

Prohibition may be responsible in two ways. Not only have former wine 
and beer drinkers become drinkers of spirits, but the spirits are largely poisoned 
with methyl alcohol and other chemicals. There is also a fair amount of 
evidence that moderate alcohol drinking prolongs life, and that a large number 
of moderate drinkers may have lost several years of life by foregoing its use. } 


Again, America is the home of anti-scientific medical cults. The best known ~ 


of these are Christian Science, Chiropractic, and Osteopathy. The last is 
now running its own medical schools and conferring degrees in several states 
of the Union. There is at least a suspicion that in competition with these 
movements a section of the American medical profession are turning their 
minds to publicity rather than to the prevention and cure of disease. 

But whatever the reason, something is very badly wrong in the United States. 
There is no doubt that the rest of the world is going to copy their industrial 
methods to a very large extent. We may very possibly adopt their views on 
religion and alcohol. There are few more urgent problems than an investi- 
gation of the reasons why, from an hygienic point of view, the great experiment 


l of American prosperity has been a failure. 
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A New Road Danger 


4 | ‘HERE can be little doubt that the application of science to industry is 

killing men in a number of unexpected ways. It has been known for 
years that the application of tar to the skin produces cancer. This was first 
discovered in the case of workers in tarry occupations, and has since been 
amply confirmed by experiments on animals. But these latter experiments 
“showed that tarred mice developed cancer in abnormally large numbers not 
only in the skin, but in internal organs. 

The ordinary man and woman does not tar his or her skin. But we cannot 
use the average dusty road without tarring our lungs. The inhalation of 
tar dust may be expected not only to produce cancer of the lungs, which are 
a rare site for that disease, but also in other organs which are more susceptible 
to cancer. Nevertheless, we should find a relatively greater increase in cancer 
of the lungs than of other sites. This is what has happened. Dr. Levy 
Simpson finds that in the last eighteen years the death-rate from cancer of the 
lungs has increased by about five times. The increase appears to be greater 
than in any other site, but probably for every death from tar cancer of the lungs 
there are dozens from tar cancer in more sensitive organs. Next year a very 
large sum will be spent on roads. The human biologist ventures to hope that 
cement will be more prominent than tarmac in the expenses account of the 
Road Fund. 


> 


Agriculture 


Ee its chief product, bread, agriculture has the unfortunate characteristic 
of growing intolerably stale. The reason is that it is a mixture which 
contains far too much sentiment and so a correspondingly low percentage of 
science. Too great a part of the farming industry still hopes that it may be 
excused the effort of coming up to date—of making the production of food 
as scientific as the production of motors—if it poses as a genuine antique. 
This attitude of mind has been common in England towards many essential 
occupations, but nowhere has the determination to defend an inefficient 
process, because, owing to its inefficiency, it can appeal to romanticism, dug 
itself into a deeper ditch than on the Jand. And the ditch is defended by a 
smoke-screen of emotion. Constantly, therefore, it must be asked: For 
what does agriculture exist? A question to which the nineteenth century 
gave half a dozen answers, none of which it troubled to authenticate. 

Most of them, however, are now manifestly disproved. “ As a reservoir of 
fighting stock, free from the towns’ neurotic taint ’’? The war showed that 
the agricultural labourer was “ shell-shocked ” most easily, the Cockney least. 
“For the production of men who, as Aristotle taught, would give to national 
politics mental stability ” ? Dr. Lewis has, in these pages, drawn attention 
to the fact that a maximum of feeble-mindedness is to be found in such rural 
retreats as Wiltshire. 

The production of food, it should now be clear, is the only ground on which 
agriculture can be maintained. The Indian Commission on Agriculture can 
come to nothing because the sacred cow, religiously inefficient, may not be 
judged, as scientific agriculture alone can judge it, solely as a food producer. 
Is the genuine antiquity of the English farmers’ antique methods to be allowed 
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the same obstructionist rights here, or will England decide that ground which 
does not produce the most and best food had better carry factories ? 

The parliamentary debate on German wheat at least showed the need of 
radical thinking on the land. There is no use in talking of agriculture with 
a certain reverence because “ it is still the largest industry in the country.” 
It is also undeniably the most residual. Men are left in it when every other | 
industry and profession has drawn off everyone that can be used. At this $ 


5 
¢ 


rate it is perhaps not surprising but certainly not cheering to find it the largest 
industry. As the country declines agriculture will always be able to retain 
such a position. It will only be surpassed in numbers by the class into which 
it will pass imperceptibly—the unemployed. 

In the debate each side patted the ball of nineteenth-century clichés to and 
fro till Mr. Wise advanced inquiry by pointing out that food production is 
no longer a purely national question, a balance to be struck between the 
romantic country-side and the efficient town. The farmer can have protection 
of a sort, but it will be of quite a new sort. He is not to be protected in order } 
that the city man may sustain a charming anachronism. He must realise 
that if he is to be kept from a natural selection that is quickly exterminating 
his inefficient type, he must abandon his individualism, grow what he is 
told can be marketed and market as modern industry demands. But that is A 
only a beginning. The farm population may have to retreat further. Al i fi 
that science should see to is that the retreat should not become a rout. The 
farmer complains that the low standard of life of peasant cultivators threatens i 
his standard. He lies in much greater danger from the growing efficiency of f 
the factory farm and the organised co-operative. It has been shown that if 
the United States farmers avail themselves even of the present scientific know- ; 
ledge the output would be so increased that a high percentage of those now | 
employed in the industry would have to seck work in the towns. After 
America, Russia will follow. This is the fundamental problem of agriculture, 
though it is hardly ever mentioned. Dr. Fisher drew attention to it in this 
journal when he showed that there is even to-day an over-production of food. 
Mr. Wise’s recommendations, drawn from the Labour Party’s book, are probably 
as well thought out as any agricultural policy ; but they are based on the use 
of science, and science never rests. The voice of IMPERIAL CHEMICALS has 
already warned the farming world. “We do not say if, but when synthetic 
food is discovered.” The only agricultural policy which can go to the root of 
the trouble is so to rationalise the whole of our output that we can transfer 


our workers to whatever employment is demanded. This requires not ENG 


a general staff of Industry, but high adaptability in all our rank and filė. The ¢ 
number of recruits “ our largest industry ” could offer to this essential “ mass \ 
of manceuyre ” would, it is to be feared, be negligible. 


This viewing of our society as a single unit means that we must investigate 
every inefficiency. It is obvious that new housing must be undertaken because 
ill conditions make ill workers and statistically we already know what losses 
we sustain owing to absence through illness. But to bad physical hygiene is 
probably due not more than half of our national inefficiency. Backward 
mental hygiene is quite as serious itself, and is a subject which we are most 
loath to bring up to date. It is, therefore, with particular pleasure that we 
note that rationalisation is making way even here. Two signs of this are the 
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present Parliament's resolve to set up a commission to inquire into capital 
punishment and the Government’s intention to support the Bill, now before 
the House, to provide legal defence for the poor. 

_Rationalisation must demand of capital punishment that it act as a deterrent. 
Since the publication of Mr. Calvert's tables this is impossible to maintain. 
There can be little doubt that the commission must come to the conclusion 
that, as the punishment cannot be proved to deter, it should not be inflicted. 
It is to be hoped, however, that as we must suffer this delay in procedure to 
arrive at a conclusion already plain, the commission will also report on what 
measures may be considered as scientifically preventive. 

As to the legal defence of the poor, that is a measure from a scientific point 
of view even more important than the repeal of capital punishment. Our legal 
system has proceeded on the principle that the truth can best be elucidated 
by two trained men taking opposite sides and making their cases before an 
umpire. It is a possible system if worked well, but it is a travesty of justice 
unless the two sides are equally balanced in case-making equipment. In any 
case, the law has little real power of analysis. Procedure is too largely a game 
played for acquittal or conviction, with the justifying purpose of the whole 
process—the balanced security of the State and the individual—in the dim 
background. The need that the poor should be defended is, therefore, all the 
more urgent. Otherwise injustice is inevitable, for they cannot pay for the 
specialists whose fees are in proportion to their skill in this complicated game. 
However good their case, they are bound by its rules to be caught out far more 
often than the rich. The lawyers have shown an agreeable willingness to sup- 
port this measure. This reveals that they have no prejudice against any man, 
provided he can pay or be paid for. The defence of the poor is, however, only 
a step, and a short one, towards rationalising justice. The wish to help the 
poor to escape from the clutches of the law may be a worthy emotion, but it 
is not science. In a reasonable community the law should be as little a vin- 
dictive principle or a blind process as an instrument of the rich. 

Much that comes before the Law Court, and if poor must be convicted, is . 
material for the hospital, the laboratory, and even the school. The law, 
however, is naturally unwilling to allow this. Parliament may pass lenient 
Acts, but a Judge may honestly feel that he is a good citizen by making them 
as ineffective as possible. From the poor must come the vast majority of cases 
wherein, if all the handicapping conditions were made known, the responsibility 
of the individual would be found to be so slight that even the pre-psychological 
justice of to-day would have to hand the prisoner to those who can deal with 
what the law owns to be outside its province—the irrespengible. It is the 


certainty that the provision for poor prisoners’ defence must many such 
cases to light that make the Bill cio only on humanija 
* 


n, but on 
scientific grounds. 
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